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Tacoma,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Victoria,  and 
Vancouver  are,  as  it  were,  its  gateways, 
and  beyond  them  is  the  wilderness — savage 
as  a  grizzly,  captivating  as  a  lovely  woman. 
Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  in  the  begin- 
ning that  it  is  no  place  for  white-flanneled, 
white-shod   vacationists   who   travel   with 
wardrobe  trunks.     Barring  the  half-dozen 
cities  I  have  just  mentioned,  each  of  which 
has  its  full  complement  of  suburban  hotels 
and  golf  courses  and   tennis   courts  and 
bathing  beaches  and  country  clubs  with 
broad  verandas  and  many  arm-chair  sports- 
men sitting  on  them,  this  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  a  frontier  region,  with  many  of  a 
frontier's  crudities  and  discomforts,  and, 
for  the  man  who  knows  and  loves  the 
open,  with  all  of  a  frontier  country's  charm. 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  farmers  who  are  growing  such  amazing 
quantities  of  big  red  apples  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  the  real  estate  boosters 
who  are  so  frantically  chopping  town-sites 
out  of  the  primeval  forest  within  cannon- 
shot  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  will  resent 
the  statement  that  this  is  still  a  frontier 
country,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
Though  half-a-dozen  transcontinental  rail- 
way systems  are  working  overtime  to  give 
it  population,  and  though  cities  and  towns 
and  villages  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms  along    its    many    waterways,    this 
Northwest  country  represents,  more  than 
any  other  part  of  our  continent,  the  "last 
West."    Oregon,    for    example,    with    its 
sixty-odd  million  acres,  has  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  of  its  area  under  cultivation,  its 
forests,  which  comprise  one-fifth  of  all  the 
standing    timber    in    the    United    States, 
being  greater  in  area  than  Holland  and 
Belgium  put  together.    The  vast  grants 
held  by  the  railway  and  trading  companies 
and  by  the  pioneers  are  gradually  being 
cut  up  into  small  farms,  however,  and  a 
rural   condition    is   being    slowly    created 
which  is  bound  to  effect  a  marked  change 
in   the  conditions  which  have  heretofore 
prevailed.     But    it    has    not    yet,    thank 
Heaven,  reached  that  stage  of  civilization 
which  is  characterized  by  Gargantuan  sum- 
mer hotels  with  miles  of  piazzas  and  acres 
of  green  lawns  and  oceans  of  red-and-white 
striped  awnings.    The  people  whom  I  met 
in   Portland  and   Seattle   and   Vancouver 
apologized  profusely  for  their  deficiencies 
in  this  respect  and  assured  me  quite  ear- 


nestly that  in  two  or  three  years  more  they 
would  have  a  complete  assortment  of  these 
summer  hostelries  "as  good  as  anything 
you'll  find  at  Atlantic  City  or  Narragansett 
Pier  or  Bretton  Woods,  by  George."  All 
I  have  to  say  is  that  when  their  promises 
are  realized,  the  Northwest's  chiefest  and 
most  distinctive  charm — its  near-to-Nature 
simplicity — will  have  disappeared,  and,  so 
far  as  the  pleasure-seeker  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  merely  an  indifferent  imitation  of 
the  humdrum  and  prosaic  East. 

There  is  no  other  region  of  equal  size, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  offers  so  many 
worth-while  things  in  a  superlative  degree 
for  red-blooded  people  to  do.  Where  else 
can  you  climb  a  mountain  which  is  higher 
than  any  peak  in  Europe  save  one  (Mount 
Hooker,  in  British  Columbia,  is  only  eighty 
feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch 
of  the  Alps,  while  Mount  Rainier,  which 
is  almost  in  Tacoma's  front  yard,  is  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  Jung- 
frau);  where  else  can  you  look  along  your 
rifle-barrel  at  such  big  game  as  grizzly, 
elk,  panther,  and  mountain  sheep;  where 
else  can  you  have  your  fly-rod  bent  double 
and  hear  your  reel  whir  like  a  sawmill  by 
a  sixty-pound  salmon  or  a  six-pound  trout; 
where  else  can  you  cruise,  for  weeks  on 
end,  by  motor-boat  or  sailing  craft,  amid 
the  islands  of  an  archipelago  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Aegean; 
where  else  can  you  canoe  by  day  and  camp 
by  night  along  rivers  which  have  their 
source  on  the  roof  of  a  continent  and  empty, 
after  taking  their  course  through  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  primeval  forest,  into  the 
greatest  of  the  oceans;  where  else  can  you 
open  up  your  motor  on  a  macadamized 
highway  which,  in  another  year  or  two, 
wUl  stretch  its  length  across  twenty-five 
degrees  of  latitude,  linking  Mexico  with 
Alaska?  Where  else  can  you  find  such  amuse- 
ments as  these?  I  ask.    Answer  me  that. 

Did  you  ever,  by  any  chance,  drop  into 
a  sporting-goods  store  only  to  find  your- 
self so  bewildered  by  the  amazing  number 
and  j^ariety  of  implements  for  sports  and 
recreations  displayed  on  its  shelves  that 
you  scarcely  knew  what  to  choose?  Well, 
that  is  precisely  the  sensation  I  had  the 
first  time  I  visited  the  country  north  of 
the  Siskiyous.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  turned  loose  in  a  gigantic  sporting- 
goods  store  with  so  many  things  to  choose 
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"So  they  sent  you  to  bring  me  back!" 
grunted  Croyden  resentfully.  **You!  The 
colonel  otta  known  better'n  that.  You 
otta  known  better.    Well,  I  won't  go." 

The  oflficer  seemed  not  to  have  heard. 

"Here's  food"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice 
and  well-considered  words  " — enough  for 
a  little  now,  and  one  day's  rations." 

Croyden 's  brows  contracted  perplex- 
edly but  the  officer  went  on,  naming  each 
article  as  he  laid  it  out. 

"Two  suits  of  clean  khaki — they  be- 
longed to  Rhinehart  of  the  Oriental  Trad- 
ing Company — they  should  fit.  Collars — 
underclothes — a  hat — "  he  paused. 

"Did  they  send  you  to  catch  me?" 

"That's  not  all — civilian  shoes,  an  order- 
book  and  some  opened  trade  letters  of  the 
Oriental  Company.  Outside  you  will  find 
a  calesa  that  will  carry  you  to  Dinlupihan. 
You  can  get  across  the  Telegraph  Trail 
to  Subig  Bay  on  a  pony,  and  the  Tres 
Hermanas  clears  at  noon.  Then  money — 
not  more  than  enough,  but  all  I  could 
rake  together  on  short  notice.  I  wonder 
if  that's  all?  Oh,  yes.  Travel  first  cabin 
—that's  vUaiy 

"Because,  if  they  did  send  you,  you've 
no  business  to  do  this.  I  don't  ask  it.  I 
won't  take  it.  I  only  ask  'em  to  send 
another  man — and  I  won't  go  back." 

Croyden  had  gotten  to  his  feet.  The 
officer  placed  both  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  looked  earnestly  into  his  face. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  ill  of  me, 
Michael — even  in  this.  I'll  tell  you  pre- 
cisely what  the  colonel  said  when  the  pa- 
trols found  your  trail  leading  out  of  Tubig. 
He  sent  me — but  this  way — 

"  *Herrick'  he  said,  *I  want  you  to  know 
that  there  isn't  one  of  us  who  doesn't  feel 
personally  and  bitterly  what  peace  and  con- 
sequent inaction  and  temptation  have 
done  for  poor  Croyden.  He  has  done  as 
much  as  any  private  soldier  can  do  to  keep 
the  war  record  of  the  Sixteenth  what  it 
is  and  no  one  likes  to  think  of  that  sort 
of  a  man  as  chained  between  a  mestizo 
degenerate  and  a  native  criminal  working 
his  life  out  in  Bilibid  prison.'  " 

"He  needn't  have  worried"  said  Croy- 
den with  a  characteristic  outshooting  of 
his  under  jaw.    "He'd  never  'a  seen  that." 

"The  alternative's  no  more  pleasant. 
That's  not  all  he  said.  *I  know  how  you 
feel  about  Croyden,  Herrick,'  he  went  on, 
'You  and  he  were  tossed  into  the  world 


at  the  same  rattle  of  the  dice-box — he's 
all  the  family  you've  got.  Now  I  leave 
this  business  to  you — and  remember,  my 
boy,  the  true  test  of  a  man  comes  often 
in  his  ability  to  distinguish  between  rule 
o'  thumb  duty  and  the  great  Right  of  Mercy 
in  the  way  the  Finger  of  the  Almighty 
traced  for  it  across  His  Good  Green  Foot- 
stool. There's  no  real  bad  in  Croyden.' 
That's  what  the  colonel  said." 

Croyden  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to 
speak,  then  his  head  lowered. 

"It's  a  mess  I've  made  of  it — "  he  mum- 
bled   incoherently — "a    beautiful    mess." 

First  cabin  traffic  on  the  little  Tres 
Hermanas  was  Ught.  There  were  four 
habitues  of  the  smoke-room;  a  rosy-faced 
retired  sea-captain  on  a  round-the-world 
voyage,  a  rather  objectionable  lime-juicer 
from  Singapore  inspecting  the  distributing 
business  of  a  British  shipping  firm,  a  ro- 
tund and  tailored  American  of  the  variety 
that  infests  Pullman  cars,  and  a  solidly 
built  young  man  who  omitted  to  disclose 
his  condition  of  servitude,  who  sometimes 
sat  smoking  and  listening  to  the  triangular 
controversies  across  the  baize  tables  but 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  on  deck  or  in 
his  state-room.  This  young  man  met  the 
American's  hand-shake  and  garrulous 
"Danby's  my  name,  sir,  Sam  H.  Danby  of 
Newark  En  Jay,  good  old  United  States  of 
Umerrica,"  with  "Slade — Oriental  Trading 
— glad  to  know  you."  And,  as  the  chatty 
one  observed,  closed  like  a  steel  trap  and 
you  couldn't  pry  a  word  out  of  him  with 
a  jimmy. 

It  developed  early  and  often  that  Danby 
was  the  secretary  of  the  only  other  cabin 
passenger  on  the  Hermanas,  a  lady  in  whom 
Croyden  had  taken  an  immediate  if  con- 
cealed interest. 

His  life  had  not  been  lived  under  gentle 
influences.  The  only  good  woman  he  had 
known  had  been  an  institution  matron 
who,  after  all,  was  only  moral — scarcely 
good.  There  was  a  great  deal  about  Mrs. 
Crownshield  that  was  wholly  new  and  very 
pleasing  to  Croyden. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  past  middle  age. 
Her  silvery  gray  hair  was  brushed  neatly 
but  not  severely  back  from  her  low  broad 
forehead,  and  her  face  showed  that  her  life 
had  fallen  in  quiet  places.  It  was  kind,  with 
a  placid  sweetness  of  which  Croyden  knew 
nothing;  but  there  was  in  her  eyes  a  look  of 
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from  that  I  didn't  know  which  to  take 
first.  And,  mark  you,  everything  is  com- 
paratively dose  at  hand.  If  a  Londoner 
wants  to  get  some  mountain-climbing  he 
has  to  go  to  Chamonix  or  Zermatt,  which 
means  a  journey  of  at  least  two  days.  If, 
getting  his  fill  of  precipices  and  glaciers, 
he  wishes  some  bear-shooting,  he  must 
turn  has  face  toward  the  Caucasus,  to  reach 
which  will  require  seven  or  eight  days 
more.  Should  he  suddenly  take  it  into 
his  head  that  he  would  like  some  salmon- 
fishing  it  will  take  him  another  ten  days 
and  several  hundred  dollars  to  reach  the 
fishing  streams  of  Norway,  On  the  other 
hand,  one  can  leave  Tacoma  by  train  or 
motor-car  and  reach  the  slopes  of  a  moun- 
tain higher  and  more  difficult  of  ascent 
than  the  Jungfrau  as  quickly  and  as  easily 
as  one  can  go  from  New  York  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  From  Vancouver,  which  is  a 
dty  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  one  can  reach  the  country  of  the 
big  grizzlies  as  easily  as  a  Boston  sp>orts- 
man  can  reach  the  Maine  woods.  From 
Victoria,  the  island  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  a  gallon  of  gasoline  and  a  road  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard  table  will  take  one  to 
the  banks  of  a  stream  where  the  salmon  are 
too  large  to  be  wdghed  on  pocket-scales, 
in  less  time  than  a  Chicagoan  spends  in 
getting  out  to  the  golf  links  at  Onwentsia. 

For  some  reason  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  analyze,  about  nine  out  of 
every  ten  Americans  who  have  set  foot 
in  Eiurope  assume  a  rather  patronizing 
air  when  our  North  American  moimtains 
are  mentioned.  "Oh,  yes"  they  remark, 
"they  are  doubtless  rather  fine  in  their 
way,  but  quite  incomparable  to  the  Alps, 
of  course."  Whenever  I  hear  any  one  talk 
in  that  fashion  I  make  up  my  mind  that 
most  of  his  mountaineering  has  been  done 
through  a  telescope  while  seated  com- 
fortably on  the  veranda  of  a  Swiss  hotel, 
A  very  famous  European  mountain-dimber, 
a  man  whose  name  is  known  wherever 
ropes  and  alpenstocks  are  used,  once  told 
me  that,  for  majesty  and  grandeur  as -well 
as  for  danger  in  climbing,  there  was  no 
mountain  in  Europe  which  he  considered 
the  equal  of  certain  of  our  North  American 
peaks. 

The  southern  portal  of  the  Land  of  Magic 
Names  is  at  Ashland,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Siskiyous,  up  whose  arduous  and 
tortuous  gradient  the  train,  hauled  by  three 


panting  engines,  creeps  timidly  as  though 
awed  by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery.  The  car  windows  frame  ever- 
changing  pictiures  of  silent  solemn  forests,  of 
boisterous  waterfalls  and  swirling  sparkling 
rivers,  of  deep  and  gloomy  canyons,  but 
with  Shasta,  splendid  in  its  snow-dad  soli- 
tude, always  dominating  the  scene.  Reach- 
ing the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  train,  with 
brakes  a-squeal  and  raucous  whistle  shriek- 
ing, tears  down  the  mountain-slopes,  roar- 
ing through  tunnels  as  imexpected  as  a 
slap  in  the  face,  thundering  out  over  cob- 
web bridges  spanning  dizzy  chasms,  plimg- 
ing  into  wildernesses  of  fir  and  hemlock, 
and  then  emerging,  quite  suddenly,  into 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  Valley  of  the 
Rogue.  Barring  the  system  which  paral- 
lels the  coast  from  north  to  south,  and 
another  which  cuts  across  its  northeast 
comer,  there  are  no  railways  in  Oregon, 
the  scantiness  of  population  and  the  pe- 
culiarly savage  nature  of  the  country  hav- 
ing offered  few  inducements  to  the  rail- 
road builders.  If  you  have  happened  not  to 
leave  the  main  line  at  Weed,  in  California, 
and  nm  up  to  Klamath  Falls,  to  take  motor- 
boat  from  there  to  the  famous  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  of  Pelican  Bay  and  Harriman 
Creek  and  from  there  by  automobile  to 
Crater  lake,  you  can  leave  the  train  at 
Medford,  a  prosperous  farming  town  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rogue  river,  a  few  hours' 
run  by  automobile  over  moderately  good 
roads  will  bring  the  traveler  to  Crater 
lake,  which  is  not  only  the  most  remark- 
able scenic  feature  in  Oregon  but  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extraordinary  formation 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  it  is, 
as  its  name  indicates,  a  lake  in  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano  of  about  the  size  and 
height  of  Shasta.  It  is  nearly  circular 
in  form  and  about  five  miles  in  diameter, 
being  completely  enclosed  by  sheer  walls 
of  igneous  rock  which  in  places  rise  to  a 
height  of  two  thousand  feet.  Though  the 
rim  of  the  lake  can  now  be  reached  by 
automobile,  these  enclosing  walls  are  so 
smooth  and  predpitous  that  there  is  only 
one  point  from  which  the  surface  of  the 
lake  can  be  reached,  the  descent  being 
made  on  foot  by  a  path  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  visible  affluent  nor  outflow,  the  water, 
which  is  half  a  mile  in  depth,  is  fresh  and 
sweet  and  of  a  clearness  and  color  which 
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I  have  never  seen  equaled  except  in  the 
Blue  Grotto  of  Capri.  It  suggests,  more 
than  anything  else,  a  stupendous  wash-tub, 
filled  with  blueing  from  the  skies  in  which 
a  Hercules  is  condemned  to  wash  the 
clothing  of  the  world. 

Thirty  miles  south  of  Grant's  Pass,  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Siskiyous,  are  the 
recently  explored  mammoth  caves,  which 
some  genius  in  the  art  of  appellation  has 
christened  "The  Marble  Halls  of  Oregon." 
It  needed  an  inspiration  to  conceive  a  name 
like  that!  Such  a  name  would  induce  one 
to  make  a  trip  to  see  a  hole  in  a  sandbank. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  caves  are  decid- 
edly worth  while.  Though  they  are  very 
far  from  having  been  completely  explored, 
sufficient  investigations  have  been  made  to 
prove  conclusively  that  they  are  greatly 
superior,  both  in  size  and  beauty,  to  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  a  visit  to 
which  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
every  traveler's  itinerary  forty  years  ago. 

Northward  from  Medford,  leaving  the 
train  again  at  the  town  of  Drain,  you  can 
stage  westward  to  the  coast  or  if  you  wait 
until  you  are  at  Portland  you  can  have 
twenty-foiu:  hours  river  and  ocean  trip; 
either  process  brings  you  into  the  Coos 
Bay  region,  one  of  the  vacation  places  of  the 
Northwest  where  the  sportsman  may  follow 
many  inlets  of  the  bay,  five  miles  into 
beautiful  valleys,  and  get  some  of  the  best 
deer  and  bear  hunting  in  Oregon  and  where 
the  combination  of  rivers  and  bay  and 
ocean  provides  an  infinite  variety  of  fishing. 
From  Albany,  on  the  main  line,  a  railroad 
nms  to  Newport,  the  seaside  capital  of  sum- 
mer joys,  in  Oregon.  Here  there  are  hotels 
and  cottages  and  tents  and  bungalows,  none 
of  them  pretentious,  all  of  them  comfortaole. 
Here,  too,  in  their  own  little  houses,  are 
certain  succulent  native  oysters,  worth 
himting  for  by  any  walrus  or  carpenter. 
Newport  and  Yaquina  Bay  are  crowded 
with  vacationers  and  in  the  height  of 
the  season  the  hunmiing  simimer  life  that 
most  people  love  is  as  thickly  in  evidence 
as  the  gulls  round  Gull  Rock  near-by.  But 
I  am  as  peculiar  at  the  Oregon  beaches  as 
at  those  of  California.  It's  "far  from  the 
madding  crowd"  for  me.  I  find  my  summer 
happiness  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Tilla- 
mook country. 

From  Hillsboro,  a  main-line  townlet 
fifty  miles  or  so  south  of  Portland,  a  little 
jerk-water    railroad    meanders    eastward 


through  Tillamook  county  to  the  sea. 
For  many  miles  the  train  follows  the  tu- 
multuous Nehalem,  stopping  every  now 
and  then,  as  the  fancy  seems  to  strike  it, 
at  busy  whirring  sawmills  or  at  groups  of 
slab-walled  loggers'  shacks  set  down  in 
clearings  in  the  forest,  where  bearded 
flannel-shirted  men  come  out  and  swap 
stories  and  tobacco  with  the  engineer. 
After  a  time  the  woods  begin  to  dwindle 
into  tracts  of  stumps  and  second-growths, 
and  these  merge  gradually  into  farms,  with 
neat  white  houses  and  orderly  rows  of 
fruit  trees  and  sleek  cattle  standing  knee- 
deep  in  clover  meadows.  Quite  soon  Ne- 
halem Bay  comes  in  sight  and  the  lush 
meadows  give  way  to  wire-grass  and  the 
wire-grass  nms  out  in  beaches  of  yellow 
sand,  so  much  like  those  which  border 
Cape  Cod  and  Buzzard's  Bay  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  one  is  not  on  the  coast 
of  New  England.  From  the  names  of  the 
towns  (the  capital  of  the  state  is  Salem) 
and  from  the  types  of  faces  that  I  saw,  I 
gathered  that  much  of  this  country  was 
settled  by  New  Englanders,  who  must 
have  found  in  its  hills  and  forests  and  fer- 
tile farm-lands  and  alternate  stretches  of 
sandy  beach  and  rockboimd  shore,  much 
to  remind  them  of  home.  Oregon  is,  as  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  you,  in  exactly 
the  same  latitude  as  the  New  England 
states  and  has  the  same  cool  invigorating 
svunmer  weather  that  one  finds  in  Maine, 
though  its  winters,  thanks  to  the  warm 
Japan  current  which  sweeps  along  its  shores, 
are  characterized  by  rains  instead  of  snow. 
From  Nehalem  to  Tillamook  the  railroad 
hugs  the  coast.  On  one  side  the  bosom 
of  the  Pacific  rises  and  falls  languorously 
under  a  genial  sun;  on  the  other  the  line 
of  rugged  hills,  in  their  shaggy  mantles 
of  green,  go  up  to  meet  the  sky.  Here 
and  there  some  placid  lake  mirrors  the 
Q*ags  and  wind-bent  trees,  or  a  river,  com- 
plaining noisily  at  the  delay  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  finds  a  devious  way 
through  the  hindering  hill-range  to  its 
mother,  the  sea. 

The  lives  led  by  those  who  summer  along 
this  shore  would  delight  even  such  rugged 
apostles  of  the  simple  life  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Pastor  Wagner,  for  there 
is  a  pleasing  absence  of  great  hotels  and 
summer  mansions,  though  there  is  an 
abundance  of  unostentatious  but  com- 
fortable   stopping-places.      Nor    are    the 
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then  impatiently  forebore — **like  mine — 
here — on  the  point  of  the  shoulder?  A 
birth-mark  that  they  call  a  strawberry —  or 
a  cloud?  A  red  mark  about  as  big  as  a  silver 
dollar  on  his  right  shoulder?" 

The  Englishman  turned  almost  pleading 
eyes  on  Danby.  The  captain's  glance  never 
left  Croyden's  face,  which,  strained  and 
white  under  the  electrics,  was  agonized  by 
waiting. 

Danby  cleared  his  throat  and  thrummed 
the  table  reflectively. 

"It  did  nor  he  said  sharply.  "There 
was  not  a  mark  or  blemish  to  distinguish 
that  child.  And  another  thing,  young  man. 
Perhaps  I  didn't  tell  all  I  know.  We  have 
narrowed  this  business  down  to  two  men, 
and  we  know  just  who  we  are  hunting,  I  ain't 
altogether  the  fool  I  seem,  my  friend.  If  I 
was  there'd  be  so  many  heirs  to  the  Crown- 
shield  estate,  you  couldn't  throw  a  rock 
without  strikin' — on  fall  or  bounce — no 
less'n  a  dozen,  and  all  with  gilt-edge  creden- 
tials." 

Croyden  failed  to  feel  the  innuendo.  But 
his  whole  body  relaxed.  He  turned  as  if  to 
go,  then  reconsidered  and  faced  Danby. 

"Of  course  you're  sure  about  that  mark — 
I  could  show  you  mine.  But  then  if  you're 
certain — a  little  red  birth-mark  on  the  right 
shoulder — No?  Well,  it's  no  use."  And  he 
buttoned  up  his  coat  and  walked  away. 

Danby  turned  to  his  audience  for  ap- 
proval. 

"I  fixed  him"  he  boasted,  "1  reckon 
we'll  hear  no  more  from  that  county." 

"You  rode  the  lad  a  bit  rough,  didn't  you, 
though?"  commented  the  Englishman,  and 
the  captain  was  more  deliberate. 

"You're  wrong,  Danby — dead  wrong.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  about  young  Crown- 
shield,  you  best  go  and  apologize  to  Slade. 
He  knows  him.  I've  handled  men — men  of 
all  kinds,  shades  and  condition,  for  forty- 
five  years.    You  see  Slade." 

In  his  state-room  Croyden  was  method- 
ically preparing  for  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
of  his  journey.  He  packed  his  small  kit 
carefully.  From  the  blank  sheets  of  his 
order-book  he  tore  a  ruled  page.    He  sat  on 


the  edge  of  his  bunk  and  painfully  formed 
these  words: 

Dear  Mrs.  Crownshield: 

You  will  find  your  boy  at  Camp  Stosenberg, 
province  of  Pampanga,  island  of  Luzon.  The 
only  name  he  knows  is  French  Herrick,  but  he 
he  has  done  that  name  proud.  There  was  2  of 
us  started  together  in  San  Francisco  so  long  ago 
we  don't  remember — me  at  the  Mary  Knapp 
Orphantage  and  him  at  the  St.  Francis  Home 
for  friendless  Children.  A  man  named  Boles 
brought  us  from  Honolulu  after  the  plague. 
He  has  now  died.  Yoiu"  boy  made  good  from 
the  start. 

He  had  to  work  but  he  attended  night  school 
and  once  beat  out  a  examination  which  put  him 
in  West  Point.  They  wiU  tell  you  the  rest  in 
the  regiment  where  he  is  an  ofiicer  and  a  gentle- 
man with  the  best. 

I  didn't  do  so  well  and  I'll  ask  you  not  to 
mention  me  as  it  might  help  them  to  catch  me 
which  I  particular  do  not  want.  I  heard  all 
about  this  from  Mister  Danby.  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  I  might  be  the  one,  begging  your 
pardon,  but  I  wasn't,  Mr.  Danby  proved  that 
to  me.  I'm  sorry  I  wasn't  but  I'm  glad  too 
because  I  ain't  done  no  good. 

Wishing  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day 
I  will  mail  this  at  Vloylo  soze  you  will  be  sure 
to  git  It  before  the  ship  sails  but  where  it  won't 
attrac  attention  to  me  which  I  do  not  want. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Michael  Croyden. 

This  letter  he  carefully  folded  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  Oriental  Company's  envelop)es. 
Slowly  he  undressed  to  his  light  nainsook 
underclothes,  but  he  looked  down  at  his 
spotless  shoulders  and  replaced  his  shirt 
quickly,  after  which  he  switched  off  the 
lights.  Across  the  narrow  deck  he  could 
see  the  sinister  outlines  of  the  close  hills  of 
Samar.  He  sat  for  a  moment  on  the  edge 
of  his  bunk  in  deep  thought,  but  at  the  end 
seemed  fully  decided. 

He  fumbled  at  his  throat  and  with  a  quick 
jerk  broke  the  piece  of  silk  cord  he  found 
there,  drawing  the  bight  up  from  his  bosom. 
Something  small  and  bright  came  with  it 
and  this  for  a  moment  he  weighed  medi- 
tatively in  his  hand.  Then  he  took  three 
steps  across  the  deck  and  dropped  it  into 
the  water. 

//  was  a  baby^s  little  silver  ring. 
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smite.  There  was  no  harsh  discordant  note 
in  Jimtown.  Not  even  a  poot-ball  clicked. 
The  proprietors  of  several  saloons  heard 
us  arriving,  came  to  their  doors,  looked  at 
us,  waited  a  decent  period  for  us  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  vanished.  The  Jimtown 
editor  quit  setting  type  and  peered  out  at 
us,  decided  that  we  were  unimportant 
arrivals,  and  got  down  to  business  again. 

I  thought  that,  in  the  event  of  being  or- 
dered to  a  rest  cure,  I  would  go  to  peaceful 
old  Jimtown,  We  sat  around  for  an  hour, 
looking  up  at  the  hills  and  sniffing  the  pine- 
scented  air,  and  then  the  Ornithologist 
went  nosing  around  and  stirred  up  a  dog 
fight.  Nobody  paid  any  attention,  so, 
despairing  of  romance,  we  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving,  when  we  met  an  old-timer 
who  suggested  that  we  go  over  to  Jackass 
Hill  and  interview  Steve  Gillis.  This  Ar- 
gonaut could  tell  us  nothing  about  Bret 
Harte,  but  he  had  been  intimate  with  an- 
other celebrated  gent  of  that  stirring  period, 
Mr.  Lying  Jim  Townsend.  He  told  us  a 
story  about  him.     It  seems  Mark  Twain 


helped  Jim  Gillis  build  a  cabin  on  Jackass 
Hill.  The  cabin  was  so  small  that  Lying 
Jim  remarked  to  the  immortal  Twain  that 
if  he  ever  expected  to  live  in  the  cabin,  he 
would  have  to  grease  himself  to  get  in  and 
use  a  corkscrew  to  pull  himself  out. 

To  Jackass  Hill,  therefore,  we  decided  to 
emigrate.  We  thanked  the  old-timer  and 
departed  from  Jimtown,  following  a  fine 
road  up  a  pretty  pine-clad  canyon,  and  after 
fifteen  minutes  of  motoring  turned  down 
the  main  street  of  the  county-seat,  Sonora. 

Thus  ended  our  first  day's  journey.  We 
had  made  it  without  accident  and  without 
haste,  fingering  along  the  road  when  the 
mood  seized  us,  and  enjoying  every  mile 
of  the  trip. 

Sonora  is  worth  a  visit  at  any  time.  It 
is  a  bright  nice  lively  little  town,  built  in  a 
hollow  in  the  hills  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1500  feet.  However,  although  we  hunted 
hard  and  diligently,  we  failed  to  find  a  trace 
of  any  spot  made  famous  by  Bret  Harte, 
The  Ornithologist  said  there  wasn't  any 
romance    in     Sonora.      However,    about 
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Fair,  John  W.  Mackay,  James  Flood  and 
George  Hearst  had  swapped  lies  about  their 
claims.  Fair  it  was  who  imported  the  vault 
and  did  a  banking  business  buying  gold- 
dust  from  the  miners.  At  least  so  the  drug- 
gist informed  us.  He  also  told  us  of  an- 
other California  multi-millionaire  who  used 
to  run  a  saloon  across  the  street.  The  price 
of  a  drink  was  a  pinch  of  gold-dust  such  as 
one  can  grasp  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. It  is  said  of  this  man  that  he  was 
careful  to  employ  barkeepers  with  extra 
large  thumbs. 

We  looked  into  the  deserted  old  shack 
where  J.  B.  Stetson,  who  afterwards  helped 
to  found  the  huge  hardware  house  of  Hol- 
brook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  started  his  life  in 
California  as  a  humble  tinsmith. 

Columbia  was  a  lonely  old  place.  Every- 
thing reminded  us  of  the  ruinous  flight  of 
time,  and  the  Ornithologist  declared  that 
if  we  stayed  there  another  hour  he  expected 
to  wither  and  fall  to  pieces;  so  down  the 
grade  we  went  to  Tuttletown.  We  wanted 
to  see  the  old  store  where  Mark  Twain  had 
sold  molasses  and  other  provender. 

So  we  descended  on  Tuttletown.  We  did 
not  find  it.  Finally  we  met  a  prospector 
and  asked  him  about  it. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  passed  it  a  mile 
back!" 

We  retraced  oiu*  course  and  found  Tuttle- 
town. I  will  guarantee  to  biurn  Tuttletown 
in  fifteen  minutes.  All  there  is  to  Tuttle- 
town is  a  bam  or  two,  a  house  or  two  and  a 
watering  trough.  However,  a  man  we  met 
there  (one  of  the  dozen  inhabitants)  took 
exception  to  our  ill-concealed  surprise  at 
learning  this  was  Tuttletown.  It  was 
pathetic  to  hear  him  stick  up  for  the  old 
camp.  He  wouldn't  leave  Tuttletown  for 
anything.  I  imagine  he  sits  on  the  porch 
of  the  local  saloon  and  "hotel"  waiting  for 
the  boom  times  to  come  again.  He  said 
there  was  considerable  activity  right  now! 
Somebody  had  revived  an  old  hole  in  the 
ground  up  the  hillside  and  four  men  had 
been  put  to  work!  And  this  was  the  echo 
of  the  old  Bret  Harte  days,  the  wreck  of  the 
stirring  scenes  of  Mark  Twain's  "Rough- 
ing It." 

We  sped  down  the  Tuttletown  road,  pass- 
ing the  branch  road  tp  Jackass  Hill.  It  was 
a  road  built  primarily  for  jackasses  and 
none  but  a  jackass  would  attempt  to  motor 
to  the  crest.  We  decided  to  continue  on  to 
Melone's  and  walk  back  to  Jackass  Hill. 


The  road  from  the  western  base  of  Jackass 
Hill  to  Melone's  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
tour  through  Bret  Harte  land  to  be  avoided 
— and  we  did  not  know  how  to  avoid  it. 
Following  a  smooth  but  very  narrow  road, 
we  came  out  on  the  very  apex  of  a  moun- 
tain, turned  a  complete  figure  eight  in  less 
than  eighty  feet,  plunged  around  a  comer, 
headed  down-grade — and  stopped  short! 

Below  us,  sweeping  east  and  west,  lay 
the  canyon  of  the  Stanislaus.  We  had 
circled  back  to  it.  The  mountains  rose  on 
each  side  of  the  valley,  and  far  below  us  we 
could  see  the  river  with  its  sandy  bars  where 
the  Bell-ringer  of  Angels  worked  out  his 
little  life  tragedy.  The  thunder  of  a  huge 
stampmill  filled  the  canyon  with  a  muffled 
steady  roar,  "the  river  sang  below"  and 
the  pine-clad  mountains  above  were  bathed 
in  a  blue  mist. 

But  the  rutty  tortuous  trail  hacked  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  that  slid  away  to 
the  Stanislaus  eight  hundred  feet  below  at 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  caused  me  to 
gasp.  A  forty-five  per  cent  pitch  lay  di- 
rectly in  front  of  me  and  I  wanted  to  turn 
back,  but  that  was  not  possible.  I  had  to 
go  ahead,  so  I  went  into  the  low  gear  and 
started  gingerly  down  on  compression,  with 
the  hand-brake  to  steady  her.  We  sUpped 
and  skidded  down  that  awful  road  for  a 
mile.  All  that  saves  a  motorist  from  skid- 
ding to  his  destruction  on  this  grade  is  the 
fact  that  the  road  is  wide.  The  pioneer  who 
made  that  road  had  allowed  for  freight 
wagons  skidding  imder  the  brakes. 

Presently  we  struck  a  particularly  steep 
pitch  and  the  car,  despite  the  fact  that  my 
wheels  were  locked,  started  to  get  away 
from  me.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  turning 
it  into  the  bank  and  wrecking  it,  we  flew 
around  a  comer  and  out  onto  the  big  con- 
crete bridge  that  has  taken  the  place  of 
Robinson's  Ferry.  We  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  of  the  Stanislaus. 

We  stayed  at  Melone's  all  the  aftemoon. 
We  partook  of  lunch  at  a  miner's  boarding 
house,  and  after  the  meal,  while  the  Orni- 
thologist went  scouting  along  the  river 
for  bird  life,  the  Journalist  and  I  climbed 
the  trail  back  to  Jackass  Hill.  On  the  very 
crest  of  Jackass  Hill  we  found  a  pleasant 
little  wooded  plateau  with  a  neat  cabin  on 
it.  And  in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  read- 
ing, with  his  spectacles  tilted  high  on 
his  forehead,  we  found  the  genial  Mr. 
Steve    Gillis,  sole  siurvivor  now  of  that 
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great-hearted  old  guard  whose  hospitality 
made  Jackass  Hill  the  rendezvous  for  Bret 
Harte  and  Mark  Twain. 

Mr.  GiUis  was  the  only  chemically  pure 
specimen  of  Bret-Harte-land  that  we  met. 
He  is  a  kindly,  witty  old  gentleman,  remind- 
ing one  of  Santa  Claus,  only  Mr.  Gillis  wore 
spectacles  and  the  rim  of  a  straw  hat,  vint- 
age of  1887.  I  mean  that.  He  wore  only 
the  rim!  The  crown  had  vanished  with 
early  California  romance.  Feeling  entirely 
at  home  on  Jackass  Hill,  as  literary  persons, 
more  or  less,  we  ventured  to  remark  on  his 
striking  choice  of  headgear,  so  he  told  us  the 
story.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Steve  Gillis  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  believes  in 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  When  he  bought 
that  hat  it  cost  him  a  dollar.  Now  the  same 
hat  would  cost  him  five,  so  this  remarkable 
man  has  registered  a  solenm  oath  not  to 
buy  a  new  hat  until  he  can  do  so  without 
being  robbed  by  an  outrageous  protective 
tariff. 

He  was  boyishly  glad  to  see  us.  Yes,  he 
had  known  Bret  Harte;  had  worked  with 
him  on  the  old  Golden  Era  in  San  Francisco. 
He  spoke  feelingly  of  his  dead  brother,  Jim 
Gillis,  Mark  Twain's  old  friend,  and  took 
us  down  the  road  to  an  ancient  grass-grown 
hole  imder  an  oak  tree.  Jim  Gillis  was  a 
pocket-hunter  and  it  appears  that  upon 
a  certain  day  in  the  long  ago  he  was  working 
in  this  old  hole,  looking  for  a  "pocket." 
He  found  one  that  netted  him  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  about  two  minutes  after  the 
blow  of  his  pick  had  opened  up  the  treasure 
a  shadow  darkened  the  hole  and  Jim  Gillis 
looked  up.  He  saw  a  young  man  looking 
down  at  him. 

That  young  man  was  Francis  Bret  Harte. 
He  had  walked  over  from  Angels  that  day 
and  by  mistake  had  left  the  main  road  to 
Tuttletown  and  followed  the  old  stage  trail 
up  Jackass  Hill.  He  was  tired,  hungry  and 
penniless.  He  knew  not  where  he  would 
rest  his  head  that  night  nor  where  his  next 
meal  was  coming  from.  So  Jim  Gillis  solved 
the  problem.  For  several  days  Bret  ate 
Jim's  groceries  and  shared  his  blankets  and 
then  the  generous  Jim  gave  Harte  his  fare 
to  San  Francisco,  twenty  dollars  and  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Steve,  then  employed  on  the 
Golden  Era,  Arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
Steve's  influence  obtained  for  Harte  a  posi- 
tion on  that  journal,  and  it  was  shortly 
thereafter  that  his  rise  to  fame  commenced. 
If  I  may  judge  from  a  certain  reticence  in 


Steve  Gillis'  manner,  I  imagine  Harte  for- 
got to  look  the  Gillis  boys  up  after  that. 

The  Journalist  mentioned.  Mark  Twain. 
All  reticence  vanished. 

"Sam  Clemens!  Well,  sir,  Sam  Clemens 
was  my  friend,  the  dearest  and  best  good 
fellow  that  ever  lived.  You  know  I  was 
to  have  been  his  second  in  that  famous  duel 
he  almost  fought  with  the  editor  of  the 
Virginia  City  Union.  Tell  you  a  funny 
story  about  that.  You  know  Sam  was  a 
rotten  shot  with  a  six-shooter,  and  I  made 
him  go  into  training  for  that  duel.  Used  to 
take  him  out  in  one  of  the  little  swales  back 
of  Virginia  City  and  make  him  practice. 
One  morning,  while  we  were  banging  away 
at  a  target,  I  became  so  disgusted  with  Sam's 
marksmanship  that  I  seized  the  pistol,  de- 
claring I  would  show  him  what  good  shoot- 
ing was.  A  sparrow  sat  on  an  adjacent  sage- 
bush  and  I  fired  at  the  sparrow.  By  great 
good  luck  I  took  the  bird's  head  off  and 
without  a  flutter  it  settled  on  the  sage-bush — 
just  wilted  right  there.  I  handed  the  gun 
to  Sam  and  crossed  over  to  look  at  the  bird, 
and  just  as  I  reached  the  poor  little  martjrr, 
the  Union  man  came  over  the  crest  of  tiie 
^wale  with  his  seconds.  It  appears  they 
had  their  man  out  practicing  also. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  they  took  in  that  tab- 
leau. Across  the  swale  stood  Sam  with  the 
smoking  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  close  by 
the  bush  I  stood,  just  lifting  the  headless 
bird. 

"  'Steve,'  said  one  of  the  enemy's  seconds, 
'did  Sam  Clemens  kill  that  sparrow  at  that 
distance? 

"  'Hit  him?'  I  Ued.  'WeU,  I  should  say 
so.  That's  no  shooting  for  Sam  Clemens,' 
and  I'd  no  sooner  said  it  than  the  editor  of 
the  Union  dropped  his  pistol  and  yelled: 

"  'He's  a  damned  assassin!  I  won't  fight 
him,'  and  forthwith  he  fled  back  to  his 
editorial  sanctum.  I  told  Sam  to  forget 
about  that  duel  then,  but  no,  he  wouldn't 
take  my  advice;  had  to  go  and  publish  a 
copy  of  his  fool  challenge  in  the  Enterprise 
and  make  fun  of  his  enemy.  There  was  a 
law  against  duelling  or  issuing  a  challenge 
in  Nevada,  and  the  Grand  Jury  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time.  About  ten  o'clock  that 
night  I  got  the  quiet  tip  that  we  were  both 
to  be  indicted — Sam  as  the  principal  and  I 
as  his  second;  so  we  quit  our  jobs  on  the 
Enterprise  at  midnight  and  ducked  out  of 
Virginia  City  and  came  to  San  Francisco. 
I  tell  you,  those  were  the  great  old  days."' 
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We  agreed  with  him.  But  Jackass  Hill 
is  sad  and  lonely  now,  and  the  sole  surv-ivor 
of  those  great  old  days  has  come  back  to 
Jackass  Hill  to  end  his  days  on  its  summit. 
And  he  says  Jackass  Hill  that  yielded  mil- 
lions has  only  been  scratched  over!  We 
admired  his  loyalty.  We  chatted  with  him 
for  an  hour  and  shook  his  firm  old  hand  and 
wished  him  well.  We  hated  to  leave  him, 
but  we  had  not  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  Jackass  Hill  and  we  did  not  in- 
tend to  come  back.  Should  we  ever  do  so 
Steve  Gillis  will  not  be  there.  He  will  be 
talking  over  the  old  days  with  Sam  Clemens 
beyond  the  Great  Divide. 

We  returned  to  Melone's  by  the  simple 
process  of  falling  off  Jackass  Hill  and  pick- 
ing ourselves  up  on  the  river  bank.  We 
made  inquiries  for  the  Wingdam  road,  down 
which  so  many  of  Bret  Harte's  heroes 
dashed  on  their  foam-flecked  steeds,  but 
were  unable  to  find  it.  In  fact,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  citizen  of  whom  we 
made  inquiry  considered  us  a  little  weak  in 
the  upper  story.  We  asked  for  Poker  Flat 
and  Red  Mountain  and  Sandy  Bar,  and  he 
said  he  had  some  chores  to  attend  to  and 
left  us.  So  we  climbed  a  wide  but  horrible 
grade,  which  has  a  long  sad  history  of 
broken  differentials,  and  climbed  safely  out 
of  that  canyon.  My  advice  to  motorists  is 
to  stay  out.  If  you  must  motor  to  Angels, 
go  back  from  Sonora  to  Knight's  Ferry  and 
cross  the  river  into  Calaveras  county  far- 
ther down  in  the  foot-hills. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Angels — Angels 
Camp,  it  used  to  be — in  the  Ilotel  Angels, 
in  the  bar  of  which  Mark  Twain  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  antics  of  the  celebrated 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras.  I  believe  An- 
gels owes  its  fame  to  the  Jumping  Frog  and 
one  or  two  mines. 

In  the  morning  we  speculated  on  going 
over  to  Milton  to  see  the  schcx)lhouse  where 
Harte  had  taught  school,  but,  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  nobody  in  Calaveras  county 
had  ever  heard  of  Bret  Harte  as  a  fellow- 
dtizen  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all 
hands  that  if  there  had  been  such  a  school- 
house  it  had  long  since  disappeared.  In- 
stead, we  took  a  pleasant  run  over  through 
Valledto,  Douglas  Flat  and  Murphy's,  up 
to  Mercer's  Cave.  For  fifty  cents  each  a 
country  youth  took  us  down  into  Mercer's 
Cave  and  showed  us  a  bewildering  array  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  with  fanciful 
names.    The  trip  to  this  cave  is  through  a 


charming  country,  and  the  cave  itself  is 
interesting. 

We  got  back  to  Angels  about  two  o'clock, 
filled  up  with  oil  and  gasoline  and  made  the 
run  over  to  San  Andreas  in  something  over 
an  hour.  At  San  Andreas  the  Ornithologist 
met  a  long-lost  relative,  a  mining  engineer, 
who  showed  us  a  heap  of  ** jewelry  rock" 
from  the  Mother  Lode  that  caused  us  to 
have  a  healthier  respect  for  the  faith  of  the 
few  remaining  old  boys  who  claim  that  the 
boom  times  will  come  again.  Doubtless  the 
mines  will  i)oom  again,  but  the  days  of  old, 
the  days  of  g()ld,  like  the  gallant  crew  that 
mustered  them  in,  are  gone  forever,  and 
there  will  be  no  return.  The  mountains  are 
there,  the  streams,  the  whispering  pines. 
The  red  dust  hangs  in  the  air  long  after 
one's  car  has  disappeared,  but  the  Indian  is 
gone,  the  ''Heathen  Chinee"  has  abandoned 
the  laundry  for  the  truck  farm,  and  no 
self-resi)ecting  man  will  play  poker  with 
him  any  longer.  The  Italian  emigrant  is 
abroad  in  the  land  of  Bret  Harte  romance, 
but  with  the  exception  of  that  dip  down 
into  Melone's  the  road  is  good  and  the  tour 
is  well  worth  taking. 

WV  slipped  down  an  easy  grade  along  the 
north  fork  of  the  Stanislaus  after  leaving 
San  Andreas  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  had  descended  from  the  foot- 
hills. Passing  through  Valley  Springs  and 
PYench  Camp  we  flew  onward  through  the 
valley,  struck  the  Sacramento-Stockton 
asphaltum  boulevard  presently  and  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Stockton  at  half-past  nine  that 
night. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  so  we  slept 
late  and  in  the  afternoon  motored  back  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Livermore,  Pleasanton 
and  Niles  canyon.  During  the  entire  trip 
(counting  our  side  trij)s,  of  which  we  made 
one  or  two  which  were  not  particularly  in- 
teresting and  due  to  errors  on  the  part  of 
the  Journalist,  the  official  guide)  we  had 
traversed  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  without  a  puncture  or  a  blow-out  or 
in  fact  a  single  minor  delay. 

I  have  but  one  grief  over  that  most  en- 
joyable tour.  I  had  aj)pointed  that  con- 
founded Ornithologist  our  official  photog- 
rapher and  sent  him  out  to  buy  films  in 
Stockton.  He  purchased  some  at  least  a 
year  old,  and  the  result  was  chaos  in  the 
pictorial  record  of  our  trip.  I  will  never 
again  undertake  a  trip  with  an  Ornithol- 
ogist. 
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A  CORNER  IN  BONEHEADS 


By  OLIN  L.  LYMAN 

or  ./.-    Tk,   VatatUn  «/  Bad  BUI 


IHu.tral.iby  . 

TO  know  absolutely  that  no  balm  re- 
mained in  Gilead  and  that  Woe  was 
king,  one  had  at  this  moment  only  to 
behold  the  spangled  visage  of  Eddie  Jafiray, 
manager  of  the  Catterton  base-ball  team. 
He  huddled  in  the  chair  before  his  untidy 
desk,  hands  in  his  trouser  pockets,  his  gaze 
absently  fixed  upon  an  infinity  of  gloom.  His 
freckles,  ordinarily  rosy  spot-lights  of  op- 
timism, seemed  direly  pale  and  dead.  One 
would  almost  have  looked  in  the  corner, 
dimming  with  the  approach  of  twilight,  for 
little  raven  jinxes  carrying  valises  of  Dull 
Care.    So  Jafiray  sat  alone  in  his  little  office, 

going  down — and  down — and  down 

Suddenly  there  came  a  gradual  change. 
Without  realizing  it,  the  manager's  gaze  had 
lifted  to  an  accustomed  object  upon  the  wall 
over  his  desk.  At  first  he  looked  uncon- 
sciously, then  a  slowly  dawning  light 
drowned  the  shadows  in  his  brooding  eyes. 
For  the  unnumbered  time  in  a  career  of 
vexing  problems  Jaffray  proved  that  the 
spirits  of  a  freckled  man  are  elastic.  For 
the  thousandth  time  he  read  the  words  which 
some  cheerful  idiot  had  assembled  for  that 
particular  calendar,  and  for  the  thousandth 
time  he  shooed  the  sad  shade  of  trouble  by 
grace  of  a  sympathizing,  whimsical  grin: 


"When  the  whole  bU.me  world  seems  gone  to  pot. 
And  business  is  on  the  bum, 
A  two-cent  grin  and  a  lifted  chin 
Help  some,  my  boy,  help  some." 

"The  guy  that  spilled  that  stuff  had  the 
right  dope," 

In  bis  abstraction  Jafiray  had  heard  no- 
body come  in.  Now  he  whirled  in  his  chair 
to  confront  the  Catterton  captain.  Jack 
Rhoades,  who  stood  pensively  regarding 
the  calendar. 

"All  the  same,"  supplemented  Rhoades, 
"he  never  had  nothin'  to  do  with  the  rimnin' 
of  a  bonehead  ball  team," 

Jaffray's  grin  grew  into  a  laugh.  Rhoades' 
blithe  assaults  upon  the  English  language 
always  amused  him.  The  captain  had  been 
a  college  man,  and  so  far  as  the  graces  of 
culture  were  concerned  he  had  seemed  con- 
sistently since  to  be  trying  to  live  it  down. 
At  any  rate  the  diamond  had  been  his  mag- 
net from  the  beginning  and  he  had  "jumped" 
the  class-room  in  his  junior  year  to  cover  the 
third  sack  for  a  team  in  one  of  the  bush 
leagues.  He  was  still  covering  third,  but 
for  the  past  five  years,  following  a  steady 
climb,  he  had  been  one  of  the  shining  lights 
of  the  Catterton  team,  idolized  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  base-ball  world  as  chanced  to  be 
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Catterton  rooters  and  as  inevitably  hated  by 
other  segments  of  the  great  circle. 

If  possible,  Rhoades  was  at  this  instant 
more  forlorn  in  appearance  than  Jaffray  had 
been  a  moment  before,  though  there  was 
nothing  of  sad  resignation  in  it.  He  glow- 
ered venomously,  he  chewed  at  a  toothpick 
as  a  bull  pup  might  chew  another  canine. 

"What's  the  grief,  pal?"  inquired  Jaffray 
with  mild  irony,  meanwhile  supposing  that 
the  captain's  concern  had  to  do  merely  with 
generalities.  It  could  be  no  new  specific 
thing;  everything  had  happened.  Yet  a 
shaft  remained.  Lightning-like  the  somber 
Rhoades  now  launched  it. 

"Bill  Salzer's  married.'' 

"Marriedr 

Jaffray  fairly  screeched  the  word  in  as 
shuddering  horror  as  if  Rhoades  had  an- 
noimced  that  the  crack  Catterton  pitcher 
had  been  murdered.  Rhoades  nodded 
glumly. 

"I  suppose  it's  herf'^  The  fmal  word  was 
pronounced  with  an  indescribable  inflection. 

"Aw,  yes,  it's  her." 

Then  Jaffray  lifted  desolate  eyes  to  high 
heaven,  via  the  dingy  ceiling,  and  voiced  in 
lurid  phrase  his  woe  renewed.  "Can  you 
beat  it?  I  ask  you  as  a  pal,  can  you  beat  it? 
Why  was  I  ever  bom,  Eliza?  Ain't  it  awful 
to  be  conscientious,  Jack?  It's  such  a 
handicap.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  I  could  start 
out  and  kill  the  whole  gang  and  then  dance 
on  their  graves."  He  gazed  helplessly  at 
Rhoades,  who  shook  his  head  gloomily  and 
remained  mute. 

"They  say  an  ump  has  a  sad  life"  con- 
tinued the  manager  in  hollow  tones.  "Why, 
say  pal,  the  mournfulest  ump  that  ever 
dodged  a  pop  bottle  was  a  laughing  hyena 
of  joy  compared  to  me.  It's  a  wonder  they 
haven't  got  me  in  the  detention  ward.  Six 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  real  team  with  a  twelve- 
game  lead  in  the  race  for  the  rag.  Now 
we've  got  just  two  games  to  the  good  with 
the  Monuments  throwing  'er  on  the  high  and 
coming  into  the  stretch  on  two  wheels.  It's 
got  to  be  a  case  of  *Get  out  o'  my  way,  turtle, 
or  I'll  step  on  you !'  They've  got  everything: 
what  have  we  got?" 

He  fairly  squealed  it,  pawing  the  air  and 
glaring  at  his  captain  while  his  freckles 
deepened  in  a  choleric  glow.  Rhoades  said 
nothing,  but  bit  clean  through  his  toothpick. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we've  got"  continued 
Jaffray  with  mounting  resentment.  "We've 
got  absolutely  the  niftiest  collection  of  bone- 


heads  that  have  been  herded  since  the  old 
snake  first  fooled  Adam  with  his  curves. 
A  corner  in  boneheadsj  that's  what  it  is — 
we've  got  'em  all.  Here's  that  boob  of  a 
Lefty  Russell  breaks  out  for  the  very  first 
time  in  ten  years,  and  he's  due  for  the  gold 
cure  if  he  keeps  it  up.  Bill  McQuirk,  second 
batter  in  the  league,  beats  up  an  umpire,  and 
our  honored  president — blast  him! — hangs 
loafer  Bill  up  by  the  heels  to  dry  for  Lord 
knows  how  long.  KeWn,  the  beautiful 
shortstop,  breaks  his  shin-bone,  and  hot- 
foot to  the  hospital  for  him.  Good-night! 
The  pitchers  work  like  they've  got  hook- 
worm disease,  the  fielders  stand  still  and  fall 
down  and  try  to  catch  the  ball  with  their  feet, 
the  batters  hit  at  it  the  next  day,  everybody 
in  the  infield  falls  over  everybody  else !" 

He  leaned  forward,  his  accusing  eyes 
boring  deep  into  Rhoades'  shadowed  soul. 
"And  now,"  he  hissed,  ''Bill  Salzer  gets 
iftarriedr^ 

"What's  the  use  of  glarin'  at  me?"  in- 
quired Jack,  with  heavy  sarcasm.  "I 
ain't  her." 

Eddie  swept  on  without  heeding  him. 
"What  good  has  he  been,  anyway,  since  he 
got  the  crush  on  his  dame,  what?  Used  to 
be  the  crack  pitcher  of  the  league,  used  to  be 
its  scrappiest  guy  in  the  coaching  box. 
Used  to  be  able  to  spill  language  that  had 
rattlesnakes  and  darning-needles  in  it,  used 
to  have  the  opposition  so  locoed  they  looked 
like  an  old  ladies'  home.  And  now,  since 
the  little  god  of  love  got  him  by  the  gizzard, 
how  is  he  now?  W^hy,  he'd  kiss  an  umpire 
if  the  boob  would  let  him,  him  that  only  two 
months  ago  could  tell  an  ump  where  he 
could  go  in  more  ways  than  I  ever  heard  in 
my  sad  young  life.  Why,  he'll  stand  now 
and  grin  forgiving  grins  when  he  ought  to 
be  tearing  gras^  and  spinning  on  one  ear  in 
righteous  indignation.  And  when  he's  in  the 
box  he'll  wind  up  like  he  was  doing  it  to  the 
strains  of  the  ^Spring  Song,'  and  when  he 
puts  it  over  and  the  batter  hits  it  he'll  stand 
dreamy-eyed  and  watch  it  like  he  thought 
it  was  a  dove  with  wings  on  it,  fl}ing  to  her, 
yelping  'The  Robert  E.  Lee'  in  some  dinky 
one-night  stand !" 

He  paused  long  enough  to  groan,  then 
resumed  his  tragic  monologue.  "And  now 
it  will  be  worse.  I  said  to  him  a  month  ago, 
when  I  caught  him  one  day  in  the  hotel  with 
a  letter-head  trying  to  draw  a  picture  of  her, 
I  said  *Bill,  you've  got  it  bad,  but  promise 
me  that  you  won't  get  married  till  we  win 
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the  pennant'  Gee!  he  flushed  up  like  a 
fire  without  any  insurance  and  he  promised. 
Yes,  he  had  it  bad,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
that  picture.  It's  funny,  but  love  would 
make  a  h(xl-carrier  think  he  designed  the 
building.  I  should  have  thought  that  pic- 
ture was  simply  the  ramblings  of  an  intoxi- 
cated pencil,  trying  to  get  home,  but  Bill 
had  it  labeled.  'This  is  Imogen,'  just  like 
that,  and  he  had  it  spelled  with  two  m's. 
And  now  he's  Mister  Imogen,  and  it's  going 
to  be  fierce.  Can  you  imagine  it?  Bill  will 
be  in  the  l)ox,  looking  into  the  air  and  seeing 
a  flower  garden  there,  and  he'll  loaf  one  over 
that  my  two-year-old  boy  could  hit,  and  big 
McGoorty  or  some  ox  like  him  will  lift  that 
ball  clean  to  New  York,  and  the  fans  will 
get  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  holler  in 
unison  'Take  him  out!'  and  Bill  will  look 
up  calf-eyed  and  murmur  *Is  that  you 
calling,  love?'" 

He  threw  out  an  arm  as  if  casting  some- 
thing away.    "Good-bv,  pennant,  good-by !" 

"Oh,  not  yet!" 

Startled,  both  men  wheeled  in  their  chairs 
to  confront  a  vision  distinctly  worth  while. 
From  lithographs  he  had  seen  posted  in 
various  cities  of  the  circuit  Jaffray  knew  her 
for  Mrs.  William  Salzer,  nee  Imogen  Ver- 
non, plus  whatever  it  was  before  that. 
Glancing  at  her  Jaffray  would  have  guessed 
that  it  might  have  been  something  like 
Mamie  Riley,  that  original  name,  for  she 
was  undoubtc*dly  of  Celtic  extraction  and  a 
beauty.  As  for  her  general  appearance  at  this 
first  meeting  with  the  manager  and  captain 
of  the  Catterton  ball  team,  let  this  vivid 
description,  proffered  later  by  Jack  Rhoades 
for  the  delectation  of  his  cronies,  suffice. 

"She  had  on  one  o'  them  new  coats  with 
a  heluva  collar,  an'  comin'  to  her  heels,  an' 
three  or  four  colors  into  it.  She's  got  little 
bits  o'  kicks  with  white  tops  and  our  ten- 
year-old  mascot  has  got  a  hand  like  a  ham 
compared  with  hers.  She's  got  grinny  eyes, 
but  there's  business  in  'em,  too.  But  that 
part  she  kind  o*  keeps  out  in  the  wings. 
Still,  if  it  comes  to  a  show-down,  I  ain't 
bettin'  on  Bill.  Say,  she'd  make  his  six- 
feet-two  feel  like  two-feet-six.  She  ain't 
tall  an*  she  ain't  short  an'  she  ain't  got  no 
consumption.  She  shows  her  teeth  as  much 
as  Roosevelt  does,  but  hers  ain't  gravestone 
size.  Her  eyes  are  blue,  I  guess,  but  you 
don't  just  notice  about  that,  watchin'  the 
rest  of  her  face.  I  don't  blame  Bill  so  much, 
though   I  ain*t  much   for  women.       And 


smooth! — say,  boys,  a  seal  is  a  rough-neck 
beside  her!" 

Disconcerted  for  the  moment  by  her  im- 
expected  presence.  Manager  Jaffray,  always 
the  suave  gentleman  in  the  presence  of  the 
fair,  pulled  himself  together  and  rose  with 
an  amiable  smile.  Rhoades  gaped — it  is 
the  only  word. 

Her  voice,  sweet  and  high-pitched,  had, 
ripples  in  it  and  an  underlying  laugh,  her 
speech  had  all  the  free-and-easy  piquancy 
of  her  calling.  "I  didn't  mean  to  butt  in, 
regardless,"  she  assured  them,  looking  at 
Pkidie.  "I  drifted  inside  a  couple  of  minutes 
ago,  and  you  were  so  busy  knocking  Mister 
Imogen  that  I  guess  you  didn't  hear  me." 
Her  eyes  were  dancing. 

Jaffray  felt  a  hot  flush  starting  at  his 
freckles,  swiftly  radiating  till  it  reached  the 
roots  of  his  ruddy  hair.  He  began  a  stam- 
mering apology. 

^^Oh,  that's  all  right"  Bill's  wife  assured 
them,  comfortably  bestowing  herself  in  an 
opposite  chair.  "Say,  listen!  Bill  couldn't 
help  himself.  He  meant  to  stand  pat  by 
what  he  told  you,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it 
I  was  at  that  game  in  (^leveland  Tuesday 
when  they  knocked  him  out  of  the  box. 
We  jumped  here,  like  you  did,  and  last  night 
when  Bill  come  over  to  the  hotel  to  see  me  I 
says  *Bill,  you're  certainly  putting  up  a  rot- 
ten game.  You  need  coaching,  you  do.  To 
the  preacher  man  for  yours.'  And  I  led  him 
to  a  minister." 

She  looked  at  them  speculatively  while 
they  stared  blankly  at  her,  their  faces  bearing 
ample  evidence  that  the  ways  of  women  are 
sealed  books  to  men.  Presently  she  smiled 
such  a  smile  as  had  often  captivated  vaude- 
ville audiences,  and  after  them,  Southpaw 
Bill.    Then  she  rose. 

**I  know  you're  busy  men,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  in 
forty-seven  chapters  while  you  wait  I'll 
just  say  this:  Bill  was  pretty  bashful  about 
coming  to  see  you  this  morning,  for  he  judged 
you'd  be  warm  in  the  collar,  and  he  is  a 
peace-loving  man  since  he  got  crazy  over 
nie.  You  were  right,  Mr.  Jaffray,  Bill  has 
been  changed  since  then;  he's  been  picking 
])ouquets  out  of  the  air,  and  the  clouds  have 
all  l)een  sterling- silver- lined.  Now  you 
know  the  only  way  to  cure  a  fellow  of  that 
sort  of  thing  is  to  marry  him.  I  just  came 
up  to  say  that  Bill  is  sorry,  and  he  won't  do 
it  again,  not  unless  he  wants  to  do  a  term 
for  bigamy.    And  I'll  add  that  I'll  see  he'U 
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be  sorry  if  Catterton  fails  to  land  that  pen- 
nant YouVe  got  just  a  week  more,  three 
games  here  and  the  ^al  three  at  home,  my 
home.  Hang  onto  that  two-game  lead, 
gentlemen!  The  show  jumps  with  you, 
I'm  slated  only  for  evening  performances, 
m  see  you  through.  Rooting?  Why  say, 
I'm  the  perfectly  best  little  rooter  you  ever 
heard  at  large.  And  believe  me^  on  the 
show-down  Bill  will  be  there  with  bells  on, 
for  Vm  somefanP^ 

Even  while  Jaffray  was  protesting  that 
she  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  she  left  the  room 
with  a  merry  smile,  and  the  tap  of  her  little 
heels  dwindled  rapidly  down  the  corridor. 
Rhoades  still  gaped,  finally  summoning  a 
hackneyed  phrase.  "Now  what  d'ye  think 
of  that?" 

Jaffray  waved  an  expressive  hand.  "Two 
things.  First,  Bill  is  due  to  see  base-balls 
instead  of  bouquets.  Second,  there's  more 
to  that  calendar  yonder  than  just  dates. 
Come  on.  Jack,  it's  time  to  go  out  to  the 
grounds."  And  somehow  he  was  smiHng, 
his  optimism  renewed. 

Just  before  the  ninth  that  afternoon,  when 
the  Violet  Sox  were  so  far  ahead  of  the  Cat- 
tertons  that  only  one  of  those  miracles  would 
serve  to  catch  them,  a  sour-faced  JafiFray 
walked  up  to  a  glvun  Bill  Salzer  adorning 
the  Catterton  bench.  "Where's  the  missus?" 
asked  the  manager.  "I  thought  she  might 
be  rooting  in  the  stands,  but  I  don't  see  her." 

"She  was  goin'  to  work  her  understudy 
into  her  act"  replied  Salzer,  "but  the  goil's 
got  tonsilitis  an'  Imogen  had  to  stay  on  the 
job.  But  she's  pumpin'  all  the  gargles  an' 
stuflf  there  is  down  the  kid's  throat  an'  she 
swears  she'll  have  her  in  shape  by  the  time 
we  jump  to  play  off  the  last  three  witli  the 
Monuments.     She's  disappointed  a  lot" 

Jaffray  gnmted.  "So'm  I.  If  I  could  get 
half  the  ginger  into  this  bum  outfit  that  your 
wife's  got  in  her  little  finger — ^aw,  but  what's 
the  use?  You  can't  win  a  pennant  with  a 
cemetery."  Moodily  he  watched  Sanders, 
the  wiry  Violet  pitcher,  striking  out  the 
first  Catterton  up. 

"I  can't  understand"  continued  Jaffray, 
with  vindictive  frankness,  "how  you  man- 
aged to  cop  a  queen  like  that." 

Salzer,  a  burly,  sandy-haired  giant,  was 
sensitive  only  with  the  new  Mrs,  Bill.  He 
grinned  a  grin  in  which  there  was  no  re- 
sentment. 

"I  dunno"  he  retorted.  "I  thought  the 
same  about  you,  first  time  I  seen  your  wife." 


"Counter!"  conceded  Jaffray.  "There! 
hanged  if  that  elongated  son  of  a  giraffe 
hasn't  whiffed  Thompson,  too." 

Salzer  rose  and  stretched  his  muscles  that 
had  been  employed  that  afternoon  only  in  a 
little  warming-up  work.  "The  kid'll  get 
McArdle,  too"  he  announced.  "That's 
the  way  he  always  blanks  them,  three  in  a 
row.  We'll  be  through  in  a  minute.  Hope 
the  Monuments  lost  today,  too." 

Then  Jaffray,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice  and 
in  one  of  those  sudden  quiet  passions  for 
which  he  was  famed,  in  blistering  phrase 
sounded  the  key-note  of  the  trouble  with  the 
team.  "You've  all  lost  your  spirit!"  he 
sneered.  "  *Hope  the  Monuments  lost,  too !' 
What  if  they  did,  and  we'd  won?  Me  for 
Bloomingdale  after  this  series.  And  say, 
you  count  on  going  in  tomorrow." 

It  chanced  that  the  Monuments  had  lost 
also  and  Catterton  breathed  more  freely. 
But  the  next  day  a  batting  rally  gave  the 
Violets  the  game  in  the  ninth,  when  Salzer 
apparently  had  the  honors  tucked  away,  and 
the  Monuments  in  their  own  town,  playing 
the  Splendoras,  won  by  a  handsome  score. 
Dame  Fortune  further  favored  the  Monu- 
ments on  the  succeeding  day  while  rain 
interrupted  the  Catterton- Violet  contest. 
It  transpired  then  that  when  Catterton 
took  her  jump  to  the  lair  of  the  Monuments 
for  the  final  crucial  games,  the  teams  were 
tied  for  the  lead,  and  fans'  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  countiy  had  reached  a  stage 
of  frenzy. 

Before  jammed  stands  the  Cattertons, 
appearing  to  regain  temporarily  their  old 
fighting  spirit,  gallantly  closed  up  shattered 
ranks  and  won  a  desperate  victory.  Success 
won  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  sent  their 
stock  soaring.  But  the  next  day  the  bottom 
dropp>ed  out  of  it.  They  were  disgracefully 
routed,  beaten  by  a  memorable  score.  In 
Jaffray's  ears,  as  his  last  batter  retired  after 
an  easy  foul  which  the  opposing  catcher 
caught  with  t)i\'o  leisurely  steps  backward, 
sounded  the  derisive  hoots  and  laughter  of 
ims}Tnpathetic  thousands.  Mournfully  he 
appraised  the  wreck;  there  was  little  salvage. 
His  outfielders  and  infielders  alike  had 
played  like  wooden  men,  he  had  used  up  all 
his  effective  pitchers  in  a  vain  effort  to  stem 
the  tide,  all  but  Salzer.  He  had  saved  Salzer 
as  a  forlorn  hope  for  the  morrow. 

That  night  Jaffray  called  his  players  to 
his  room  at  the  hotel.  His  language  was 
li\id,  it  sizzled  and  burned  while  the  faces 
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of  his  men  fairly  smouldered  with  that  queer 
baffled  impotence  which  at  times  all  athletic 
pilots  know  and  recognize  with  a  sinking  at 
the  heart  For  they  are  perfectly  well  aware, 
the  pilots,  that  the  distracted  units  do  not 
volimtarily  refuse  to  cohese.  It  is  only  that 
the  grip  of  the  monstrous  thing — call  it  jinx, 
hoodoo,  what  you  will,  it  being  from  the 
realm  of  non-analyzed  mysteries — has  them 
held  fast,  struggling  like  so  many  tortured 
Laocoons  in  the  coils  of  serpents.  And  until 
some  keen-toothed  climax  like  a  blade  snips 
away  the  bonds,  the  most  desperate  strug- 
glings  of  the  luckless  band  prove  abortive, 
in  them  is  only  the  pathos  of  wasted  effort. 
Something  to  lash,  to  whip  them  into  deadly, 
furious  onslaughts  was  what  the  Catter- 
tons  needed  just  now.  Alone  in  his  room 
after  the  talk,  chin  simk  dejectedly,  the 
message  of  the  calendar  forgotten,  Jaffray 
conceded  to  himself  that  his  fiery  words,  his 
closing  effort,  had  not  broken  the  spell. 
Unless  the  magic  relief  flashed  from  some 
unthinkable  quarter,  Catterton  was  doomed 
to  defeat  on  the  following  day. 

That  fateful  day  dawned  in  golden  sun- 
shine that  was  a  lucky  portent  for  one  of  the 
two  teams  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  country 
were  riveted.  Long  before  Old  Sol  had 
poked  his  rim  above  the  eastern  horizon 
there  had  assembled  the  patient  nucleus 
of  the  long  line  of  fans  at  the  box  office. 
The  morning  papers  carried  imcounted 
colimins  of  "doi>e"  regarding  the  crucial 
closing  contest,  surmounted  by  staring 
headlines  and  "embellished"  with  illustra- 
tions galore.  Throughout  the  city  men 
hurried  early  to  their  offices,  in  order  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  game  which  was  due  to 
make  diamond  history.  The  city  was  base- 
bail  mad. 

Eddie  Jaffray  looked  haggard  at  break- 
fast, for  he  had  slept  but  little.  His  appetite 
was  imwontedly  slim.  Hurrying  from  the 
table  he  went  into  the  lobby,  already 
crowded,  and  edged  toward  a  window. 
Lighting  a  cigar  he  stared  moodily  out  at 
roaring  traffic  under  a  cloudless  sky.  He 
was  roused  by  a  touch  upon  the  shoulder 
and  turned  to  confront  Bill  Salzer. 

"Everybody's  doing  it"  remarked  his 
crack  pitcher.  "Doing  what?  Kidding  us. 
The  hotel  clerk  just  put  over  a  peach  on  me. 
Sa3rs  he,  'Bill,  old  scout,  IVe  just  got  up  a 
pitching  scheme  there's  a  million  in.  I 
could  sell  it  to  the  Monuments  and  live  on 
the  interest,  but  you're  a  friend  of  mine,  I 


want  to  see  you  win  today,  and  I'm  going  to 
slip  it  to  you,  old  kid.'  I  bit,  oh  yes.  'What 
is  it?'  I  asks  him.  'Well,  it's  this  way'  he 
tells  me.  *I  call  it  the  mysterious  guy  ball. 
You're  a  southpaw.  You  hol^  the  ball  as 
usual  in  your  left  hand  and  wind  up.  Of 
course  the  batter  is  watching  that  hand. 
You  get  all  the  steam  into  your  heave  and 
shoot  out  that  left  hand,  but  you  don't  let 
the  ball  go.  Instead,  at  the  same  instant 
you  whip  out  your  good  old  right  wmg  in 
which  you've  been  concealing  a  second  ball, 
and  that's  the  one  you  let  go.  Simple,  ain't 
it?  You  tan  strike  out  every  man  up  with 
that.'  " 

Jaffray  turned  upon  Salzer  two  cold  and 
murderous  eyes.  "What  did  you  do  to 
him?"    he  asked,  very  softly. 

"I  killed  hhn"  responded  Salzer.  "Oh, 
say,  the  missus  will  be  there  this  aft.  Her 
kid  imderstudy  goes  on  at  the  Orpheum  for 
her.  I  think  the  poor  goil  did  it  to  sidestep 
the  medicines.  And  Imogen  has  got  some- 
thing up  her  sleeve." 

"What?" 

"I  dunno"  replied  Bill,  uneasily.  "It's 
some  things  she  said.  Once  she  told  me, 
'Bill,'  says  she,  'if  you  lose  that  game,  pray, 
kid,  pray  like  you  used  to  when  you  was 
little  and  innocent.'  And  a  little  later  she 
hands  me  this:  'You  and  that  parcel  of 
boobs  with  you  are  due  either  for  a  show- 
down or  a  show-up.'  Now,  what's  she 
after?" 

Jaffray  looked  into  the  worried  visage  of 
his  ten-thousand-dollar  beauty  while  a  slow 
grin  of  imderstanding  overspread  his  face. 
He  laid  a  fatherly  hand  on  the  pitcher's 
brawny  shoulder.  "Say,  Willie  boy,"  he 
advised,  "you  pitch  today  like  you  never 
pitched  before.     That's  aU." 

Long  before  the  game  was  called  that 
afternoon  the  grand-stand  and  bleachers 
were  jajnmed  with  rooters,  while  the  over- 
flow encroached  so  far  upon  the  playing 
field  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
usual  ground  rules  for  batted  balls  in  such 
cases.  Outside  the  gates  a  crowd  of  late 
comers  that  could  not  be  accommodated 
struggled  and  clamored  unavailingly.  Thou- 
sands of  eyes  looked  down  upon  the  velvety 
green  diamond  which  a  world  was  watching 
on  this  beautiful  autiunn  day.  The  barbaric 
hum  of  animated  conversation  soimded, 
punctuated  by  the  mild  musketry  of  crack- 
ing peanut  shells.    "Pop"  boys  called  their 
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wares  through  their  noses,  here  and  there  a 
conscienceless  vender  sold  alleged  cigars. 
And  through  the  crowd,  gathering  force  like 
the  quickening  beat  of  an  engine,  pulsed 
that  strange  thrill  which  was  presently  to 
grip  nerves  like  talons,  the  mysterious,  com- 
pelling spirit  of  the  game. 

A  mighty  roar  sounded  as  the  Monument 
team,  headed  by  their  captain,  "Red" 
Ericsson,  came  from  their  club-house  upon 
the  field  and  started  to  toss  base-balls  to  one 
another.  A  little  later  there  was  another 
cheer,  feebler  in  volume  because  raised  in 
Monument  precincts,  as  the  Catterton  team 
appeared  and  walked  toward  the  visitors' 
bench.  Silent  and  grim,  there  was  in  the 
group  a  subtle  air  of  import,  a  something 
that  betokened  determination  to  battle  at 
the  last  ditch;  a  something  very  creditable 
in  its  way  but  a  long  way  behind  that  uncon- 
querable confidence,  that  imshaken  belief 
in  one's  powers,  which  wins  games  either 
in  the  arenas  of  sport  or  those  of  life.  And 
Jaffray,  seated  upon  the  bench,  felt  it,  this 
somber  something,  and  his  spirits  dropped 
even  lower  and  he  champed  his  gum  with 
p)ositive  violence. 

Silence  had  followed  the  feeble  cheer. 
The  crowd  was  watching  the  Catterton 
team,  now  nearly  to  the  bench.  The  still- 
ness was  broken.  A  voice  from  the  thronged 
stands  cleft  it  like  a  knife,  a  shrill  feminine 
voice  whose  message  was  as  vitriol  poured 
upon  raw  wounds. 

"Hey,  Where's  the  hearse?" 

Jaffray  started;  there  was  something 
familiar  in  those  thin  high-pitched  tones. 
But  even  as  the  roar  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed the  sally  swelled  in  volume,  his  keen 
eyes  fell  to  studying  his  men  and  he  felt  an 
expanding  inward  glow  of  satisfaction.  For 
the  gibe  had  struck  home,  the  resultant  good- 
natured  derision  had  nettled  Manager 
Eddie's  warriors.  Ah,  that  was  what  was 
needed,  something  stinging  to  take  the 
beaten  hang-dog  air  out  of  tiem,  something 
to  make  them  fight!  JalBFray  had  not  been 
able  to  do  it  himself,  but  he  was  only  their 
manager.  Fans!  That  was  the  influence 
needed,  the  speech  of  fans  that  was  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  tongues  that  dripped 
vinegar  and  gall,  the  voice  of  the  mighty, 
sneering,  derisive  public  to  rouse  discour- 
aged champions  from  lethargy  and  cause 
them  to  swing  at  a  ball  with  the  vengeful 
elementary  wish  that  it  were  a  human  head. 
Jafiray  had  some  shorn  Samsons  on  his 


hands;  he  needed  some  murderous,  capering 
cave  dwellers  and  stone-age  outlaws. 

It  seemed  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
them.  Uprose  that  shrill  tantalizing  voice 
again,  adding  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Cattertons: 

"Everybody,  three  cheers  for  nine  live 
ones,  the  Monuments!" 

In  the  deafening  din  which  followed  the 
call  Jaffray  rose  from  the  bench  and  walked 
out  upon  the  field  to  face  the  stand  and 
verify  his  growing  suspicion.  Passing  them 
he  heard  two  or  three  of  the  men  swearing; 
this  was  a  hopeful  sign. 

He  stepp>ed  to  the  side  of  big  Bill  Salzer, 
who  stood  eying  the  stand  with  a  face  of 
utter  dismay.  "My  God!"  BiU  cried,  ''U's 
my  wife!  She's  in  diat  front  box  in  Section 
J,  see  her?  Millie  Constance,  who's  gone 
into  the  movies  lately,  is  with  her  and  she's 
tryin'  to  hold  her  down.  Say,  she  might  as 
well  try  to  hold  down  a  can  o'  nitro-glycer- 
ine!  Holy  Saint  Vitus!  Now  wotta  y' know 
about  that?" 

A  smile  struggled  at  the  comers  of  Jaf- 
fray's  mouth  as  he  stood  with  Bill,  seeking 
the  spot  where  the  envenomed  Madam  Bill 
held  forth  in  psychologic  domination  of  an 
odd  situation.  Ah!  he  saw  her  now,  a 
pretty  magnet  for  batteries  of  eyes  whose 
owners,  still  softly  laughing,  seemed  ready 
to  follow  her  wilful  Ungual  lead  to  any 
lengths.  Gorgeously  arrayed  in  glories  that 
rendered  her  especially  prominent  even  in  a 
riotous  garden  of  color  furnished  by  assem- 
bled hordes  of  feminine  fans,  she  was  im- 
patiently waving  aside  another  vision  in 
blue  who  was  apparently  remonstrating 
with  her  while  the  wife's  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  her  nonplussed  Bill.  Even  at  that 
distance  Jaffray  could  detect  a  malicious 
smile,  and  he  grinned  sympathetically  and 
slipped  from  Bill's  side  back  to  the  bench  to 
gloat  over  the  growing  resentment  among 
his  men.  Some  of  them  were  looking 
daggers  at  Bill,  as  word  had  gone  roimd 
that  it  was  his  bride  who  was  "stinging" 
Catterton. 

A  little  later  there  was  dead  silence  as  the 
Monument  fielders  took  their  stations.  The 
lanky  McCue,  the  most  feared  right-hander 
in  the  league,  went  into  the  box  while  catcher 
Bowman  adjusted  his  mask  and  donned 
his  glove.  The  umpires  took  their  places; 
little  Dubois,  Catterton's  center  fielder, 
stepped  to  the  plate  nonchalantly  swinging 
his  bat 
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"PlaybaUr 

The  crowd  drew  a  great  concerted  breath 
of  relief.  Dubois  swung  at  the  second  ball, 
hit  it — and  was  thrown  out  at  first,  McCue 
relaying  the  ball  to  Simpson  with  the  pre- 
cision of  machinery.  Ellison  was  retired  on 
a  foul.  Then  up  came  the  giant  Bill  Mc- 
Quirk,  crack  outfielder  and  the  second  batter 
in  the  league.  He  had  been  suspended  a 
month  before  by  the  league  president  for 
assaulting  an  umpire  and  the  ''bars"  had 
been  lifted  only  the  previous  evening. 

There  was  a  tense  stillness  as  McQuirk 
took  his  place.  It  was  a  Monument  crowd, 
and  this  surly  mastodon  was  feared.  The 
outfielders,  without  waiting  to  be  signaled, 
moved  far  out,  McCue  surveyed  McQuirk 
thoughtfully,  then  watched  his  catcher 
signaling.  With  all  these  tributes  to  the 
might  of  his  batting  prodigy,  JafFray  was 
distinctly  anxious.  McQuirk  had  been  out 
of  it  for  a  month.  Had  he  retained  what  the 
vernacular  knows  as  the  "batting  eye?" 

In  that  all-important  moment  there  up- 
rose again  that  shrill,  maddening  voice,  this 
time  addressed  to  the  motionless  Berserker 
at  the  plate. 

"Hello,  ump  killer!  When  did  they  let 
you  out?" 

Bill's  homely  face  was  turned  for  an 
instant  toward  the  stand,  its  expression  was 
fairly  murderous.  Jaffray's  heart  leaped 
exultantly  as  McQuirk's  iron  hands  shook 
his  bat  as  a  terrier  would  shake  a  rat 
McCue  woxmd  up,  the  ball  shot  straight 
and  high  for  the  plate.  McQuirk  stepped 
forward  and  landed  fair  with  an  impact 
like  a  rifie  shot  The  ball  sailed  clean  over 
the  west  fence  while  Bill  leisurely  trotted 
around  the  bases. 

Even  an  alien  crowd  could  not  withhold 
admiration  so  splendidly  earned.  In  the 
midst  of  the  resultant  confusion  Jaffray 
stared  curiously  at  a  gorgeous  figure  in  the 
box  that  had  now  become  the  center  of 
interest  for  the  press-stand  as  well  as  for  the 
assembled  public  No,  there  were  two  such 
figures,  wrapped  in  a  close  embrace  for  a 
moment,  then  to  sit  demurely  down  while 
the  arch-plotter  of  the  pair  doubtless  con- 
cocted more  devilment. 

"Oh,  you  kid  I"  mused  the  manager, 
"you  are  certainly  a  three-ply  dandy!  But 
wait  till  you  get  after  Bill  I" 

The  next  two  innings  yielded  no  further 
scoring,  but  in  the  fourth,  through  two  hits. 


the  Monuments  scored  a  run  and  the  score 
was  tied.  This  was  not  done  without  some 
caustic  comment  from  Madam  Bill,  and  her 
criticisms  and  exhortations  increased  as  the 
game  proceeded. 

It  was  a  contest  that  lived  long  in  the 
memories  of  those  wh<J  saw  it.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  inning  it  became  a 
free-hitting  wrangle  in  which  the  teams 
alternated  for  the  lead.  It  was  pimctuated 
by  mighty  bat  work  and  the  most  hair-raising 
fielding.  Always  the  pace  grew  swifter,  they 
played  like  fiends  and  with  the  cool  calcula- 
tion of  masters.  The  Moniunents  had  the 
support  of  the  vast  crowd,  the  Cattertons 
the  imsparing  whip  of  that  hated  voice  yon- 
der, cunningly  raised  whenever  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  din.  Captain  Jack  Rhoades 
grinned  for  the  first  few  innings,  highly 
diverted  at  the  "roasts"  his  men  were  receiv- 
ing. Then  he  missed  a  grounder  along  the 
third  base  line  and  he  did  not  smile  again, 
but  his  game  improved. 

To  JafiFray,  watching  from  the  bench, 
recurred  speculation  regarding  when  big 
Bill  Salzer  would  receive  his  wife's  attention. 
There  had  been  no  word  yet.  True,  there 
had  not  yet  been  excuse  for  it,  for  the  tall 
southpaw  was  working  like  a  Trojan.  But 
Jaflfray  did  not  doubt  that  the  opportunity 
would  come,  and  it  did. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  the  score 
stood  three-all  when  Catterton  came  to  bat. 
"Bad  BiU"  McQuirk  singled,  Rhoades  ad- 
vanced him  with  a  sacrifice  hit,  Johnson 
fanned  and  the  final  hope,  big  Salzer,  came 
to  bat 

Now  Salzer  was  a  batsman  of  parts,  and 
the  attenuated  McCue  pitched  to  him  with 
extreme  care.  Salzer  was  desperate  and  de- 
termined and  chopped  away  at  the  ball  with 
the  result  that  catcher  Bowman  was  scurry- 
ing like  a  rabbit  for  the  next  few  moments 
in  quest  of  foul  balls  that  were  always  just 
out  of  reach.  Meanwhile  McQuirk,  who 
had  been  placed  further  down  in  the  batting 
order  after  the  third  inning  because  of  an 
accident  to  another  player,  waited  im- 
patiently upon  the  third  bag,  which  he  had 
purloined,  for  Bill  to  whip  out  a  liner  and 
bring  him  home. 

It  was  after  the  fourth  foul  fly  that  Salzer 
received  his  wife's  respects. 

He  was  informed  that  Rip  Van  Winkle 
was  an  after-dinner  napper  compared  with 
him.  His  bat  was  hewed  from  a  slippery 
elm  tree,  he  had  best  anoint  it  with  mudlage. 
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including  a  two-bagger,  the  brawny  Bob 
McEligott 

To  gain  time  Salzer  strolled  toward  his 
catcher,  who  met  him  half-way  for  one  of 
those  consultations  that  always  awaken  the 
ire  of  a  hostile  crowd.  The  diabolical  out- 
cries redoubled,  scorn  and  contumely  were 
heaped  upon  the  pitcher's  head.  Feeling 
foolish  and  futile,  groping  for  his  vanished 
nerve,  Salzer  walked  back  to  his  box,  faced 
McEligott  and,  while  the  commotion  died 
away,  watched  for  McNabb's  signal. 

Then  it  came  again,  that  voice,  freighted 
with  irony,  followed  by  a  Gargantuan  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  crowd. 

"You're  asleep!  Time  to  get  up!  Tighten 
up,  you  rummy  f  tighten  upr 

A  tabloid  drama  was  enacted  in  the  next 
few  moments.  McEligott  declared  after- 
ward that  Salzer  wasn't  pitching  a  ball,  he 
had  substituted  a  marble.  Twice  the  bats- 
man swung  as  the  spheroid  thudded  into 
McNabb's  glove. 

The  third  came  like  a  bullet,  swishing 
sharply  downward  on  the  break  just  over 
the  plate.  The  bat  met  it  fairly,  then  was 
flung  away  as  McEligott  streaked  for  first 
while  the  three  occupants  of  the  bags  shot 
away  as  with  a  starter's  pistol.  A  leonine 
roar  burst  from  the  crowd,  to  be  at  once 
queeriy  strangled  in  dismay.  For  Salzer, 
leaping  high  in  air,  caught  the  screaming 


ball  and  whipped  it  back  to  McNabb,  who 
touched  out  the  runner  sliding  in  from  third. 
It  was  a  bonehead  play  throughout.  But 
the  game  was  over. 

Much  could  be  told  of  news  editions  con- 
taining scareheads  and  zinc  etchings  of  one 
Imogen  Vernon — Madam  Bill,  whom  the 
reporters  held  to  be  the  real  winner  of  the 
Cattertons'  pennant,  but  this  is  really  an- 
other story.  Let  it  suffice  to  touch  upon  one 
closing  scene,  of  a  remarkably  pretty  young 
woman  in  a  heluva  coat,  likewise  hat,  dart- 
ing after  the  last  of  the  Cattertons  as  they 
disappeared  into  their  quarters.  She 
slipped  inside  the  door,  then  closed  it  and 
stood  with  her  back  against  it,  defiant  yet 
strangely  moved. 

She  faced  a  row  of  scowling  faces,  faces 
that  softened  curiously  ere  she  had  done 
and  broke  into  wide  grins  as  they  lustily 
cheered  her. 

"Boys,  boys!"  she  called,  with  a  half-sob 
in  her  voice,  "maybe  you  think  it's  a  press- 
agent  stunt — silly  apes!  But  think  .  .  . 
think  .  .  .  and  you'll  know  I  busted  a 
corner  in  boneheads  ...  it  comes  to  the 
best  of  bunches  .  .  .  but  I  busted  it !  And 
1  sounded  like  a  Bowery  dame  full  of  gin 
.  .  .  and  I  abused  poor  old  Bill  and  all  of 
you  .  .  .  but  can't  you  see  I  had  to?  And 
ain't  you  grand— a,nd  ain't  you  champions? 
Why,  you  silly,  ugly  apes,  I — I  love  you  all  I" 


IN  HAMMOCK  LAND 


By  LUCIA  E.  SMITH 


Have  you  been  to  hanunock  land, 
Swinging,  cUnging,  lying  low, 

With  the  birds  on  every  hand 

Making  you  to  understand 

That  to  live,  to  love,  to  grow. 
One  must  close  the  eyes — ^just  so — 
Dream  and  swing,  where  green  vines  show. 
For  a  little  while  to  go. 

With  one's  best  self,  hand  in  hand? 
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diplomatists  in  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Had  the  American  flag  not  been  up;  had 
there  been  no  protectorate;  had  Uncle 
Sam's  marines  not  been  ashore;  well,  Min- 
ister Stevens  would  not  have  been  repri- 
manded, two  presidents  of  the  United  States 
perplexed,  the  Congress  vexed — and  the 
Sandwich  islands,  truly  named,  would  have 
been  absorbed,  in  a  single  bite,  by  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Incidentally,  there  would  be  no  Japanese 
Question  agitating  California  and  the  Pa- 
afic  Coast,  nor  concerning  the  statesmen  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Japan,  each  particu- 
lar as  to  the  possession  of  respective  rights, 
and  all  full  of  pride  and  patriotism. 

But  the  flag  was  there. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  1893  that 
Americans  residing  in  the  Hawaiian  islands 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  queen,  asserting 
that  she  was  about  to  crown  her  brief 
misrule  with  a  new  and  infamous  constitu- 
tion. The  coup  took  place,  marines  were 
landed  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Bostoriy  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  formally  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  a  pro-annexationist,  and  con- 
curred in  by  nearly  all  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  there  resident.    And  then — 

The  Japanese  consul-general  formally 
demanded  the  right  of  suffrage  and  full 
citizenship  for  Japanese. 

All  this  happened  before  the  Hawaiian 
islands  were  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Jap)- 
anese  were  clamoring  for  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, the  foreign  affairs  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  reported: 

**The  United  States  has  so  far  interfered 
with  the  internal  policy  of  Hawaii  as  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  from  that  government 
restricting  the  disposal  of  bays  and  harbors 
and  of  the  crown  lands  to  other  countries, 
and  has  secured  exclusive  privileges  in 
Pearl  Harbor  of  great  importance  to  this 
government.  ...  In  the  efforts  to 
secure  these  guarantees  of  safe  government, 
no  distinction  of  race  was  made  as  to  the 
native  or  Kanaka  population,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  were  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  government  as  voters, 
or  as  ofl&ceholders. 

"Observirg  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  says  this  illuminating  report, 
written  by  the  late  Senator  Morgan,  "the 
United  States,  in  the  beginning  of  our  re- 
lations with  Hawaii,  made  a  firm  and  dis- 


tinct declaration  of  the  purpose  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  Hawaii  or  the  political 
control  of  that  country  by  any  foreign 
power.  Without  stating  the  reasons  for 
this  policy,  which  included  very  impor- 
tant commercial  and  military  considera- 
tions, the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward Hawaii  was  in  moral  effect  that  of  a  ' 
friendly  protectorate." 

When  the  strenuous  history  of  ninety- 
three  was  in  the  making,  Japanese  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands  numbered  only  12,360. 
In  1 9 10,  the  census  enumerators  discov- 
ered there  was  79,674  Japanese  on  the  is- 
lands, the  total  population  of  which  is 
191,909,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese 
are  very  rapidly  approaching  numerical  \ 
dominance  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

As  it  is,  they  are  making  rapid  incursions 
into  the  commercial  life  of  the  islands;  in- 
deed, sugar  planters,  in  their  propaganda 
designed  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  free- 
sugar  tariff,  insist  that  the  Japanese  wfll 
dominate  absolutely  that  industry  in  the^ 
event  of  free  sugar — and  all  because  the 
Japanese,  to  a  large  extent,  can  and  do  con- 
trol the  labor  market  of  Hawaii.  Japanese 
are  making  headway  in  the  pineapple  in- 
dustry, both  as  growers  and  canners;  Jap- 
anese have  stores  and  shops  of  all  charac- 
ters; Japanese  virtually  do  the  provision- 
ing and  vitualizing  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, in  many  instances  including  the  United 
States  troops  stationed  on  the  islands. 
They  are  servants  or  skilled  artisans  as  ,» 
occasion  requires;  no  station  too  high  for 
them  to  aspire  to  it,  no  place  too  lowly  for 
them  to  occupy.  They  are  ingenious  as 
well  as  industrious — I  discovered  only  one 
Japanese  convicted  of  vagrancy.  They 
attend  the  public  schools  and  sing  our 
songs,  play  our  games — but  they  remain 
Japanese,  always.    They  are  not  assimilable. 

That  is  the  vision  that  California  and  all 
the  Pacific  see  upon  the  Western  horizon, 
and  it  is  the  vivid  picture  of  the  future, 
rather  than  the  living  present,  that  has 
startled.  It  must  not  be  thought,  because 
Japanese  own  12,726  acres  of  California 
lands  and  have  under  lease-hold  20,294 
acres,  that  California  is  in  possession  of  the 
Japanese.  She  is  not.  California  never 
will  be,  any  more  than  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  Chinese  to  have  predomi- 
nated in  the  days  when  the  Asiatic  ex- 
clusion discussion  was  most  intense.  But 
California  does  not   purpose   inviting  an 
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of  sincere  exclusionists  were  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Japanese. 

Sentiment  "has  changed,  however,  and 
changed  swiftly.  California,  and  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  for  that  matter,  has  detected 
the  danger-signs,  and  its  outspoken  opposi- 
tion is  merely  an  expression  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  West.  Of  course,  none  but  a  partisan 
will  insist  that  the  Japanese  Question  was 
so  serious  as  to  demand  an  immediate  and 
final  settlement  in  the  month  of  May,  1913, 
but  since  it  was  deemed  politically  expe- 
dient to  revive  it  at  this  time,  California  must 
say  frankly  that  it  will  not  face  Japanese 
competition,  because  the  state  of  golden 
opportunity  cannot  accept  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  Japanese.  Many  years  ago 
California  discovered  that  coolie  labor  does 
not  produce  prosperity,  but  rather  does  it 
retard  healthy  growth  and  endanger  future 
greatness.  And  it  is  all  because  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  not  assimilable. 

In  ten  years  the  Japanese  have  created 
a  new  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
innumerable  instances,  where  they  had  been 
made  welcome  even  as  they  are  now  in 
Hawaii,  they  worked  for  white  farmers  up 
to  a  certain  point — and  then  they  have 
either  acquired  the  land  or  have  bought  the 
crop  grown  thereon.  ^There  are  on  record 
instances  of  public  schools  being  literally 
wiped  out  in  former  white  communities  be- 
cause the  Japanese  have  acquired  the  hold- 
ings of  the  white  man — actually  forced  him 
out  by  prohibitive  competition.  And  it  is 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  things  that 
California  insisted  upon  exercising  her  leg- 
islative prerogative. 

The  Legislature  of  California  has  adopted 
the  bill  known  as  the  alien-land  law,  the 
Governor  has  signed  it,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  made  diplomatic 
answer  to  the  protest  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, and  there  the  matter  will  rest  un- 
til the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  During  the 
deliberations  at  Sacramento,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  despatched  his  chief 
councellor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
California  for  the  purpose  of  urging  post- 
ponement of  all  alien  land  legislation  by 
California,  and  promising,  in  the  immediate 
future,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Japan  that 
would  correct  the  economic  evil  complained 
of  and,  applying  throughout  the  entire 
country,  would  not  give  offense  to  nor  vio- 
late any  existing  compact  with  any  nation. 


Unlike  former  executives,  President  Wilson 
has  not  denied  the  right  of  California  to 
adopt  a  law  designed  to  prevent  Asiatics 
owning  lands  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 
Indeed,  the  President  expressly  recognizes 
the  right  of  California  to  regulate  this  ques- 
tion, but  he  took  the  position  that  no  sov- 
ereign state  should  interfere  with  existing 
treaty  obligations  toward  any  friendly 
nation.  On  the  face  of  things,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  law  which  becomes  effective 
August  13,  this  year,  has  not  seriously  em- 
barrassed the  Federal  government.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  who  insist  that  the  law  as 
finally  passed  does  not  uproot  the  threatened 
evil  in  California,  for  it  permits  the  leasing 
of  lands  by  aUens  ineligible  to  citizenship. 
These  persons  would  go  to  the  same  extreme 
that  Japan  has  and  absolutely  debar  all 
aliens  from  owning  agricultural  lands.  A 
Japanese  authority  suavely  suggests  that 
perhaps  his  government  would  abolish  the 
existing  restrictions  operating  against  for- 
eigners in  Japan,  and  permit  all  to  acquire 
and  operate  agricultural  lands  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  allowing  Japanese  to 
acquire  title  to  property  in  the  United  States. 
Fancy  an  American  farmer  purchasing  lands 
in  Japan  and  competing  with  those  masters 
of  intensified  farming!  That  would  be  as 
practical  as  shipping  ice  to  the  North  Pole. 

California  is  not  alone  in  her  Japanese 
attitude.  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  in  fact  every  state  west  of  the 
Rockies  is  vitally  interested  and  intensely 
in  earnest  about  it,  and  thpy  will  not  yield  a 
jot  of  their  determination  to  keep  up  the 
bars.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  vetoing  an  anti- Japanese 
fishing  bill,  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and 
Mexico  apparently  is  hapiW|in  the  knowl- 
edge that  600  miles  of  her  c^t  is  controlled 
by  Japanese  fisheries  ui^er  concessions 
from  the  government  of  ^exico.  But  there 
is  no  country  that  so  desires  the  Japanese  as 
Brazil.  There  the  government  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  company  whereby  it 
pays  the  traveling  expenses  of  as  many  Jap- 
anese families  as  choose  to  go  there,  and  as 
a  further  inducement,  bestows  vast  acre- 
ages of  rich  agricultural  lands  upon  them. 
So  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
restricted  to  their  own  145,000  square  miles 
but  are  made  welcome  elsewhere. 

Since  California  has  raised  the  Japanese 
Question  again  by  insisting  that  -they  shall 
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not  own  land  within  her  borders,  the  naive 
suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  a  ready 
remedy  is  to  grant  the  Japanese  the  right 
of  full  citizenship.  This  subject  has  been 
discussed  seriously  in  Hawaii  for  some  time, 
and  lately  has  reached  the  Pacific  Coast,  it 
having  been  tentatively  understood  that  a 
Japanese  resident  of  the  mainland  should 
apply  to  the  courts  for  admission  to  citizen- 
ship, and  thus  bring  about  a  test  case,  based 
upon  the  contention  that  Japanese  are  not 
Asiatics.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  a  United  States  court  would  decide 
favorably  to  the  Japanese  in  this,  for  there 
is  a  long  line  of  precedent  against  such  a 
startling  adjudication,  but  nevertheless 
official  Japan  has  been  pondering  the  idea. 
Those  who  have  given  the  subject  any  deep 
thought  realize  the  utter  impossibiUty  of 
Americanizing  the  Japanese.  First  and 
foremost  is  their  absolute  devotion  to  coun- 
try— the  Mikado  comes  first  in  all  things,  a 
patriotism  to  be  commended  by  all  peoples. 
As  soon  as  a  Japanese  arrives  in  foreign 
territory  he  registers  with  the  representa- 
tive of  his  government,  although  there  is  no 
law  compelling  him  to  so  do.  And  in  all 
things  he  stands  ready  to  obey  his  govern- 
ment, whether  he  is  at  home  or  abroad.  No 
better  evidence  of  this  could  be  adduced 
than  a  glance  at  the  immigration  statistics, 
showing  that,  immediately  that  former 
President  Roosevelt  had  interfered  with 
California's  policy  in  1907  and  had  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  government 
whereby  emigration  to  this  country  would 
be  discouraged,  there  was  a  marked  falling 
oflf  in  the  arrivals  of  Japanese  at  American 
ports,  although  prior  to  that  time  there  had 
been  a  veritable  flood  with  Ae  coming  of 
every  trans-Pacific  liner.      |f 

In  1907  when  ^e  greatest  outay  arose 
against  the  l^anese,  30,384  arrived  at 
Pacific  ^as^Ries,  and  the  next  year  saw 
16,408  admitted.  In  1909-10  there  was  a 
decided  falling  off — the  "gentleman's  agree- 
ment" was  being  observed.  Two  years  ago, 
however,  1224  more  arrived  than  departed, 
and  last  year  a  net  increase  of  4671  was 
recorded  m  the  nimibers  of  Japanese  resi- 
dents. Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  recent  new 
arrivals  are  women — "picture-brides,"  who 
spend  their  honeymoons  in  the  fields  labor- 
ing side  by  side  with  Japanese  men.  And 
the  natural  result  is  native-bom  Japanese, 
in  law,  American  citizens,  if  you  please,  but 
in  actuality  full-blood  Japanese. 


If  citizenship  were  granted  to  Japanese, 
Hawaii  would  pass  into  their  hands  in  a 
political  sense  within  two  elections.  The 
territorial  legislature  would  be  Japanese; 
the  judiciary  and  adnunistrative  depart- 
ments rapidly  would  be  dominated  by  them. 
As  it  is,  two  years  hence  native-bom  Jap- 
anese will  be  a  factor  in  the  elections,  for 
about  4000  will  be  entitled  to  the  suffrage. 
Given  two  years'  practice  in  the  art  of  poli- 
tics and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
representatives  of  Japanese  parentage  oc- 
cupying seats  in  the  legislature  and  appearing 
in  official  capacity  in  the  local  government 
of  Honolulu. 

There  is  relatively  more  jingoism  among 
the  Japanese  than  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  probably  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  Hawaii  than  in  Tokyo  itself, 
although  there  has  been  no  tendency  to 
hold  street  meetings  and  denounce  Cali- 
fornia, for  there  has  been  no  necessity  for 
Japanese  to  act — the  legislature  of  Hawaii 
having  waxed  indignant  at  California's 
anti-alien  legislation.  A  white  man  intro- 
duced the  resolution  of  protest,  and  it  was 
applauded  by  the  press  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  Which  indicates  the  toe-hold 
Japanese  already  have  in  Hawaii. 

Reverting  to  the  war  talk  of  the  jingoes: 
There  are  approximately  40,000  Japanese 
ex-soldiers  and  officers  in  the  Hawaiian 
group — a  very  healthy  army  in  itself.  One 
of  tJic  most  prominent  and  influential 
American  citizens  in  the  islands  informed  me 
in  all  seriousness  that  this  soldiery  already 
is  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
might  take  possession  of  Honolulu  on 
twenty-four  hours'  notice.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  spectre  he  had 
conjured  had  its  inspiration  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  his  Japanese  servant,  who  had 
failed  to  serve  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  American  told  me  later: 

"My  Jap  boy  was  an  officer  in  the  Japan- 
ese army.  Every  time  the  troops  maneuver 
at  Forts  Ruger  or  De  Russy  he  disappears. 
Today  he  returned  after  observing  every 
evolution  of  the  soldiers,  and  said,  Tlease 
excuse,  I  am  so  sick'." 

Califomia's  sole  concem  over  the  "yellow 
peril"  is  that  the  peril  of  yellow  journalism 
will  not  permit  the  other  states  of  the  sister- 
hood to  know  that  Califomia  is  in  complete 
and  absolute  control  of  101,317,380  acres  of 
land  out  of  a  possible  101,350,400. 

So  let  us  go  to  war — ^with  the  jingoes. 
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As  far  as  it  has  gone*  the  story  is  as  follows: 
Oliver  Corhlay,  a  ^^dcsert  rat,"  which  nwans 
a  wandering  prospector  seeking  gold  in  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest,  takes  an  Eastern  investor  whom  he 
calls  '^Boston''  into  the  desert  to  look  at  a  prospect. 
Their  guide  is  a  Cahuilla  Indian.  On  the  way,  a 
sandstorm  uncovers  a  rich  pocket  which  Corblay 
stakes  out  and  names  tlic  '"Baby  Mine'  in  Itonor 
of  the  little  one  soon  to  be  born  to  him  at  his  liome  in 
San  Bernardino.  He  loads  his  burros  with  the  ore 
which  is  his  by  discovery.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Indian,,  **Boston'^  attacks  Corblay,  leaves  him  to 
death  in  the  desert,  and  escapes  "ivith  the  gold.  His 
victim  writes  an  imperisltable  message  upon  the  lava- 
encrusted  floor  of  the  canyon'  *^ Friend,  look  in  my 
canteen  and  see  thai  I  get  justice. ^^  That  message 
is  destined  to  be  delivered  years  afterward  to  Donna 
Corblay f  the  heroine  of  the  Hat  Ranch  at  San  Pas- 
qual.  Meanwhile  Donna^  bereaved  of  her  mother, 
finds  a  loyal  friend  in  Ilarley  P.  Henttage,  the  gam- 
bleTf  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  man  in  San  Pas- 
qual.  Hennage  watches  over  the  girl  from  tlw  dis- 
creet distance  at  which  he  had  long  worshiped  her 
mother.  But  one  night  Donna  is  attacked  by  hoboes, 
and  young  Bob  McGraWj  riding  into  town,  spurs  to 
her  rescue.  During  the  gun- play  that  ensues.  Bob 
is    seriously   wounded.    Donna,    removing    him    to 


the  Hat  Ranch,  becomes  his  nurse.  Cupid  takes  a 
hand  in  the  game.  Boh,  convalescent,  unfolds  to 
his  s-ivcet heart  a  plan  for  conquering  the  desert  with 
his  irrigation  scheme,  ''Donnaville,^^  and  goes  to 
San  Francisco  for  financial  hacking  from  his  father^s 
friend,  Homer  Dunstan,  an  attorney.  Bob\s  scheme 
involves  a  clroer,  adroit,  hut  honest,  application  of 
State  laws  hy  which  he  proposes  to  acquire  vast  lands 
and  a  valuable  water-right,  for  philanthropic  use. 
To  do  this  he  must  outwit  a  clique  of  land-grabbers ^ 
with  T.  Morgan  Carey  as  their  chief  conspirator. 
Bob  gets  fifty  applicants  for  state  lands  and  presents 
these  applications  for  filing  at  the  land  office.  He 
gains  entrance  ahead  of  the  hour  by  pretending  to 
be  the  emissary  of  Carey,  the  land-grabber,  and  his 
papers  are  properly  entered  and  receipted  for  before 
Carey  arrives.  Bob  gets  away  from  Carey  certain 
papers  necessary  to  complete  his  filing  and  then  im- 
pudently vanishes  hy  commandeering  Carey^s  auto- 
mobile. He  had  already  u^red  Donna,  at  San  Pas- 
qual,  to  meet  him  at  Bakersfield — object,  matrimony. 
After  a  honeymoon  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Donna 
returns  to  her  work  in  San  Pasqual,  Bob  disappears 
into  tlie  desert  to  hunt  gold,  and  no  one  guesses  their 
secret  except  Hennage,  7vho  disapproi'es  of'^marryin* 
on  a  shoe-string"  hut  would  like  to  Jmve  ^^ shoved  across 
a  stack  o'  chips  for  a  weddin*  present." 


THE  STAGE  ROBBER 


THE  once  prosperous  mining  camp  of 
Garlock  is  a  name  and  a  memory  now. 
Were  it  not  that  the  railroad  has  been 
built  in  from  San  Pasquai  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  up  country  through  the  Mojave, 
Garlock  would  be  a  memory  only.  But 
some  official  of  the  road,  imbued,  perhaps, 
with  a  renmant  of  sentimental  regret  for 
the  fast- vanishing  glories  of  the  past,  has 
caused  to  be  erected  beside  the  track  a 
white  sign  carrying  the  word  Garlock  in 
black  letters;  otherwise  one  would  scarcely 
realize  that  once  a  thriving  camp  stood  in 
the  sands  back  of  this  sign-board  of  the  past. 
Even  in  the  days  when  the  stage  line  oper- 
ated  between   San   Pasquai   and   Keeler, 

*Thi8  story  began  in  the  December 


Garlock  had  run  its  race  and  the  Argonauts 
had  moved  on,  leaving  the  rusty  wreck  of 
an  old  stamp-mill,  the  decayed  fragments 
of  half  a  dozen  pine  shanties  and  a  few  adobe 
casas  with  the  sod  roofs  fallen  in. 

There  are  a  few  deep  uncovered  wells  in 
this  deserted  camp,  filthy  with  the  rotting 
carcasses  of  desert  animals  which  have 
crawled  down  these  wtIIs  for  life — and  re- 
mained for  death.  But  no  human  being 
resides  in  Garlock.  It  is  a  sad  and  lonely 
place.  The  hills  that  rise  back  of  the  ruins 
are  scarlet  with  oxide  of  iron;  in  the  sheen 
of  the  westering  sun  they  loom  harsh  and 
repellent,  provocative  of  the  thought  that 
from  the  very  inception  of  Garlock  their 
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crests  have  been  the  arena  of  murder — 
spattered  with  the  blood  of  the  hardy  men 
who  made  the  camp  and  then  desettea  it. 

Therefore,  one  would  not  be  surprised 
at  anything  happening  in  Garlock — where 
it  would  seem  a  wanton  waste  of  imagina- 
tion to  look  forward  to  anything  happening 
— ^yet,  at  about  noon  of  the  day  that 
Harley  P.  Hennage  looked  over  the  rail 
fence  into  the  feed  corral  at  San  Pasqual 
and  discovered  that  Bob  McGraw's  horse 
was  gone,  a  man  on  a  tired  horse  rode  up 
from  the  south,  turned  in  through  the 
ruined  doorway  of  one  of  the  roofless 
tumble-down  adobe  houses,  and  concealed 
himself  and  his  horse  in  the  area  formed  by 
the  four  crumbling  walls. 

He  dismounted,  imsaddled  and  rubbed 
down  hk  dripping  horse  with  handfuls 
of  the  withered  grasses  that  grew  within 
the  ruins.  Next,  the  man  hunted  through 
Garlock  until  he  found  an  old  rusty  kero- 
sene can  with  a  wire  handle  fitted  through 
it,  and  to  this  he  fastened  a  long  horsehair 
hitching  rope  and  drew  water  from  one  of 
the  filthy  wells.  The  horse  drank  greedily 
and  nickered  reproachfully  when  the  man 
informed  him  that  he  must  cool  off  before 
being  allowed  to  drink  his  fill. 

For  an  hour  the  man  sat  on  his  saddle 
and  smoked;  then,  after  drawing  several 
cans  of  water  for  the  horse,  he  spread  the 
saddle-blanket  on  the  ground  and  poured 
thereon  a  feed  of  oats  from  a  meager  supply 
cached  on  the  saddle.  From  the  saddle- 
bags he  produced  a  small  can  of  roast  beef 
and  some  dry  bread,  which  he  "washed 
down"  with  water  from  his  canteen  while 
the  horse  munched  at  the  oats. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  man  stepped  to 
the  ruined  doorway  and  looked  south. 
Three  miles  away  a  splotch  of  dust  hung  high 
in  the  still  atmosphere;  beneath  it  a  black 
object  was  crawling  steadily  toward  Gar- 
lock.  It  was  the  up  stage  from  San  Pasqual 
for  Keeler,  and  the  stranger  in  Garlock  had 
evidently  been  awaiting  its  arrival,  for 
he  dodged  back  into  the  enclosure,  saddled 
his  horse,  gathered  up  his  few  belongings 
and  seemei  prepared  to  evacuate  at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  peered  out,  as  the 
old  Concord  coach  lurched  through  the 
sand  past  the  bones  of  Garlock,  and  ob- 
served the  express  messenger  nodding  a 
little  wearily,  his  eyes  half  closed  in  pro- 
test against  the  glare  of  earth  and  sky. 

Suddenly  the  express  messenger  started^ 


and  looked  up.  He  had  a  haunting  im- 
pression that  somebody  was  watching  him 
— and  he  was  not  mistaken.  Over  the  crest 
of  an  adobe  wall  be  saw  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man.  Also  he  saw  one  of 
the  man's  hands.  It  contained  a  long  blue- 
barreled  automatic  pistol,  which  was  pointed 
at  him.  From  behind  a  mask  fashioned 
from  a  blue  bandana  handkerchief  came 
the  expected  summons: 

"Hands  up!" 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  horses  and 
jammed  down  the  brake.  The  express 
messenger,  surprised,  hesitated  a  moment 
between  an  impulse  to  obey  the  stem  com- 
mand and  a  desire  to  argue  the  matter  with 
his  sawed-off  shotgun.  The  man  behind 
the  wall,  instantly  realizing  that  he  must 
be  impressive  at  all  cost,  promptly  fired  and 
lifted  the  pipe  out  of  the  messenger's  mouth. 
The  latter  swore,  and  his  arms  went  over 
his  head  in  a  twinkling. 

"Don't  do  that  again"  he  growled.  "I 
know  when  a  man's  got  the  drop  on  me." 

"I  was  afraid  your  education  had  been 
neglected"  the  hold-up  man  retorted  pleas- 
antly. "Throw  out  the  box!  No,  not  you. 
The  driver  will  throw  it  out.  You  keep 
your  hands  up." 

The  express  box  dropf)ed  into  the  grease- 
wood  beside  the  trail  with  a  heavy  metallic 
thud  that  augured  a  neat  profit  for  the  man 
behind  the  wall. 

"The  passengers  will  please  alight  on  this 
side  of  the  stage,  turn  their  pockets  inside 
out  and  deposit  their  coin  on  top  of  the 
box"  continued  the  road  agent.  "My  friend 
with  the  spike  beard  and  the  gold  eye- 
glasses! You  dropped  something  on  the 
bed  of  the  stage.  Pick  it  up,  if  you're 
anxious  to  retain  a  whole  hide.  Thank 
you!  That  pocketbook  looks  fat.  Now, 
one  at  a  time  and  no  crowding.  Omit  the 
jewelry.    I  want  cash." 

The  highwayman  continued  to  discourse 
affably  with  his  victims  while  the  little  pile 
of  coin  and  bills  on  top  of  the  box  grew 
steadily.  When  it  was  evident  that  the 
job  was  complete  he  ordered  the  passengers 
back  into  the  stage  and  addressed  the 
driver. 

"Drive  right  along  now  and  remember 
that  it's  a  sure  sign  of  bad  luck  to  look 
back.  I  have  a  rifle  with  me  and  I'm  con- 
sidered a  very  fair  shot  up  to  five  hundred 
yards.  Remember  that — ^you  with  the 
sawed-off  shotgun!" 
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"Good-by"  replied  the  messenger.  "See 
you  later,  I  hope." 

The  horses  sprang  to  the  crack  of  the 
driver's  whip,  and  the  stage  rolled  north 
on  its  journey.  When  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  the  man  behind  the  wall  came 
out  into  the  road  and  shot  the  padlock  oS 
the  express  box,  transferred  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  to  his  saddle-bags,  mounted 
and  rode  out  of  Garlock  across  the  desert 
valley,  headed  northeast  for  Johannesburg. 

As  he  rode  out  into  the  open  a  rifle 
cracked  and  a  bullet  whined  over  him. 
He  glanced  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  of  the  shot  came  and  observed  a  man 
on  a  white  horse  riding  rapidly  toward  him. 
The  bandit  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
off  leader  on  the  stage  team  was  white. 

"Old  man,  you're  as  dever  as  you  are 
brave"  muttered  the  bandit  adiniringly. 
"You  imhook  the  off  leader  while  I'm 
monkeying  with  the  box,  dig  up  a  rifle  and 
come  for  me  riding  bareback.  Well,  I'm 
not  out  to  kill  anybody  if  I  can  help  it,  and 
my  horse  has  had  a  nice  rest.  I'll  run 
for  it." 

He  did.  The  rifle  cracked  again  and  the 
bandit's  wide-brinmied  hat  rose  from  his 
head  and  sailed  away  into  the  sage.  He 
looked  back  at  it  a  trifle  dubiously,  but  he 
knew  better  than  to  stop  to  recover  that 
hat,  in  the  face  of  such  dose  snap)-shooting. 
That  express  messenger  was  too  deadly — 
and  too  game;  so  the  bandit  merely  spurred 
his  horse,  lay  low  on  his  neck  and  swept 
across  the  desert.  When  he  came  to  a  little 
swale  between  some  sandhills  he  dipped  into 
it,  pulled  up,  dismounted  and  waited.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  the  gory  hills  now, 
and  glinted  on  a  rifle  which  the  bandit  drew 
from  a  gun-boot  which  a  broad  sweat  leather 
half  concealed.  It  was  better  shooting- 
light  now;  distances  were  not  quite  so 
deceptive. 

Suddenly  the  man  on  the  white  horse 
appeared  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  sand-hill. 
The  outlaw,  leaning  his  rifle  across  his 
horse's  back,  sighted  carefully  and  fired; 
the  white  horse  went  to  his  kiiees  and  his 
rider  leaped  dear.  Instantly  the  pursued 
man  vaulted  into  his  saddle  and  rode 
furiously  away.  A  dozen  shots  whipped 
the  sage  around  him;  one  of  them  notched 
the  ear  of  his  straining  mount,  but  in  the 
end  the  bullets  dropped  short,  the  sun  set, 
and  through  the  gathering  gloom  the  out- 
law jogged  easily  up  the  long  sandy  slope 


toward  Johannesburg.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  he  rode  around  the  town  to  the  north, 
cirded  through  the  range  back  of  Fremont's 
Peak  and  headed  out  across  Miller's  Dry 
Lake,  bound  for  Barstow. 

As  for  the  express  messenger,  he  removed 
the  bridle  from  his  dead  horse  and  trudged 
back  to  the  waiting  coach.  On  the  way  he 
back-tracked  the  outlaw's  trail  until  he 
came  to  the  man's  hat,  which  he  appro- 
priated. 

Donna  Corblay  was  at  the  eating-house 
when  the  first  down  stage  from  Keeler 
came  into  San  Pasqual  with  the  news  of  the 
hold-up  at  Garlock  the  day  before.  The 
town  was  abuzz  with  exdtement  for  an 
hour,  when  the  news  became  stale.  After 
all,  stage  hold-ups  were  not  infrequent  in 
that  coimtry,  and  Donna  paid  no  particular 
heed  to  the  commonplace  occurrence  until 
the  return  to  San  Pasqual  two  days  later 
of  the  stage  which  had  been  robbed. 

The  express  messenger  told  her  the  story 
when  he  came  to  the  counter  to  pay  for 
his  rib  steak  and  coffee.  He  had  with  him 
at  the  time  a  broad-brimmed  gray  sombrero, 
pinched  to  a  peak,  with  a  ragged  hole  dose 
to  the  apex  of  the  peak. 

"I  wanted  to  show  you  this.  Miss  Cor- 
blay" he  said,  as  he  exhibited  this  battered 
relic  of  the  fray.  "You  do  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  hats,  and  it's  just  possible  you 
might  have  handled  this  sombrero  in  the 
line  o'  business.  Ever  recollect  sellin'  a  hat 
to  this  fellow — ^his  name's — ^lenmie  see — 
his  name's  Robert  McGraw?  It's  written 
inside  the  sweat-band." 

He  drew  the  band  back  and  displayed  the 
name,  in  indelible  pencil. 

"I  lifted  it  off'n  his  head  with  my  second 
shot"  the  messenger  explained.  "He  was 
goin'  like  a  streak  an'  it  was  snap-shootin', 
or  he'd  never  'a  got  away  from  me.  As  it 
was,  I  sent  him  on  his  way  bareheaded,  and 
a  bareheaded  man  is  easily  traced  in  the 
desert.  We  sent  word  over  to  Johannesburg 
and  Randsburg,  an'  somebody  reported 
seein'  a  bareheaded  man  ridin'  around  the 
town  after  dark.  We  have  him  headed  off 
at  Barstow,  and  if  he  can't  get  through  there, 
he'll  have  to  head  up  into  the  Virginia  Dale 
district — ^and  he'll  last  about  a  day  up 
there,  unless  he  knows  the  waterholes. 
We'll  get  him,  sooner  or  later,  dead  or  alive. 
Remember  sellin'  anybody  by  that  name  a 
hat?    It  might  help  if  you  had  an'  could 
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describe  him.  All  I  could  see  was  his  eyes. 
He  was  behind  a  wail  when  he  stuck  us  up." 

"No"  said  Donna  quieUy,  "I—"  She 
paused.  She  could  not  articulate  another 
word.  Had  the  express  messenger  been 
watching  her  instead  of  the  hat,  he  might 
h^ve  noticed  her  agitation.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  in  sudden,  violent  pain,  and  she 
leaned  forward  heavily  against  the  counter. 

"Don't  remember  him,  eh?  Well,  per- 
haps he  wasn't  from  San  Pasqual.  But  I 
thought  I'd  ask  you,  anyhow,  because  if  he 
was  from  this  town  it  was  a  good  chance 
he  bought  this  hat  from  you.  Much 
obliged,  just  the  same,"  and  gathering  up 
his  change  the  express  messenger  departed 
to  make  room  for  Harley  P.  Hennage,  who 
was  standing  next  in  line  to  pay  his  meal- 
check. 

Donna  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed — a 
little  gasping  sob,  and  turned  her  quivering 
face  to  the  gambler.  He  smiled  at  her, 
striving  pathetically  to  do  it  naturally. 
Instead,  it  was  a  grimace,  and  there  was 
the  look  of  a  thousand  devils  in  his  baleful 
eyes.  For  an  instant  their  glances  met — 
and  there  were  no  secrets  between  them  now. 
Donna  moaned  in  her  wretchedness;  she 
placed  her  arm  on  the  cash  register  and 
bowed  her  head  on  it,  while  the  other  little 
trembling  hand  stole  across  the  counter, 
seeking  for  his  and  the  comfort  which  the 
strong  seem  able  to  impart  to  the  weak  by 
the  mere  sense  of  touch. 

"Oh,  Harley,  Harley"  she  whispered 
brokenly,  "the  light's — gone  out — of  the 
world — and  I  can't — cry.  I — I — I  can't. 
I  can — only — suffer." 

Harley  P.'s  great  freckled  hand  closed 
over  hers  and  held  it  fast,  while  with  his 
other  hand  he  touched  her  beautiful  head 
with  paternal  tenderness. 

"Donnie"  he  said  hoarsely.  She  did  not 
look  up.  "I'm  sorry  you're  not  feelin'  well, 
Donnie.  You're  all  upset  about  somethin', 
an'  you  ought  to  go  home  an'  take  a  good 
rest.  You  don't — you  don't  look  well. 
I  noticed  it  last  night.  You  looked  a  mite 
peaked." 

"Yes,  yes"  she  whispered,  clutching  at 
this  straw  which  he  held  out  to  her,  "I'm 
ill.  I  want  to  go  home — oh,  Mr.  Hennage, 
please — take  me — home." 

Mr.  Hennage  turned  and  beckoned  to 
one  of  the  waitresses  whose  duty  it  was,  on 
Donna's  days  off,  to  take  her  place  at  the 
cash  coimter.     As  the  waitress  started  to 


obey  his  summons,  the  gambler  turned  and 
spoke  to  Donna. 

"Buck  up  and  beat  it.  I  can't  take  you 
home,  an'  neither  can  anybody  else.  You've 
got  to  make  it  alone.  When  you  get  to  the 
Hat  Ranch,  send  Sam  Singer  up  to  me. 
Remember,  Donnie.    Send  Sam  Singer  up." 

He  turned  again  to  the  waitress.  "You'd 
better  take  charge  here"  he  said.  "Miss 
Corblay's  been  took  sick,  an'  the  pain's 
somethin'  terrible.  I've  been  a-tellin'  her 
she  ought  to  have  Doc  Taylor  in  to  look 
at  her.  If  I  had  the  pain  that  girl's  a-suf- 
ferin'  right  now  I'd  be  in  bed,  that's  what 
I  would.  I'll  bet  a  stack  o'  blues  she  got 
this  here  potomaine  poisonin'.  Better  nm 
right  along,  Miss  Donnie,  before  the  pain 
gets  worse,  an'  I'll  see  Doc  Taylor  an'  tell 
him  to  bring  you  down  some  medicine  or 
somethin'." 

Donna  replied  in  monosyllables  to  the 
excited  queries  of  the  waitress,  pinned  on 
her  hat  and  left  the  eating-house  as  quickly 
as  she  could.  She  was  dry-eyed,  white- 
lipped,  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  misery;  for  there 
are  agonies  of  grief  and  terror  so  profound 
that  their  very  intensity  dams  the  fount  of 
tears,  and  it  was  thus  with  Donna.  Harley 
P.  accompanied  her  to  the  door  of  the 
eating-house,  but  he  would  go  no  further. 
He  realized  that  Donna  wanted  to  talk  with 
him;  in  a  vague  way  he  gathered  that  she 
looked  to  him  for  some  words  of  comfort 
in  her  terrible  predicament.  Not  for  worlds, 
however,  would  he  be  seen  walking  with  her 
in  public,  thereby  laying  the  foundation 
for  "talk";  and  under  the  circumstances  he 
realized  the  danger  to  her,  should  he  even 
be  seen  conversing  with  her  from  now  on. 
She  pleaded  with  him  with  her  eyes,  but 
he  shook  his  head  resolutely.  He  had  beard 
the  news.  Inadvertently  he  had  stumbled 
upon  her  secret,  and  she  knew  this.  But 
she  knew  also  that  never  by  word  or  sign 
or  deed  would  Harley  P.  Hennage  indicate 
that  he  had  heard  it.  It  was  like  him  to 
ascribe  her  agitation  to  illness,  and  as  she 
turned  her  heavy  footsteps  toward  the  Hat 
Ranch  the  memory  of  that  loving  lie 
brought  the  laggard  tears  at  last,  and  she 
wept  aloud.  In  her  agony  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  His  perfect  workmanship  in 
fashioning  a  man  who  was  not  one  of  the 
presuming  kind. 

It  seemed  to  Donna  that  she  must  have 
wandered  long  in  the  border-lands  of  hell 
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before  eventually  she  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  adobe  walls  of  the  Hat  Ranch.  Soft 
Wind  heard  her  sobbing  and  fumbling  with 
the  recalcitrant  lock  on  the  iron  gate,  and 
hurried  toward  her.     . 

"My  little  one!  My  nestling!"  she  said 
in  the  Cahuilla  tongue,  and  forthwith  Donna 
collapsed  in  the  old  squaw's  arms.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  fainted. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  she 
foimd  that  she  was  lying,  fully  dressed,  on 
her  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  Soft  Wind  and 
Sam  Singer  were  standing,  gazing  at  her 
owlishly.  She  commenced  to  sob  imme- 
diately, and  Sam  Singer  pussy-footed  out  of 
the  room  and  fled  up  town  to  lay  the  matter 
before  Harley  P.  Hennage.  For  the  second 
time  there  was  a  crisis  at  the  Hat  Ranch, 
and  Sam  yielded  to  his  first  impulse,  which 
was  to  seek  help  where  something  told  him 
help  would  never  be  withheld. 

In  the  meantime,  Harley  P.  Hennage 
had  fled  to  the  seclusion  of  his  room  in  the 
eating-house  hotel.  The  disclosure  of  the 
identity  of  the  stage-robber  had  over- 
whelmed the  gambler  with  anguish,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  the  terrible 
aflair  over  calmly.  In  the  language  of 
his  profession,  the  buck  was  dearly  up  to 
Mr.  Hennage. 

Twice  during  his  eventful  career  the 
gambler  had  sat  in  poker  games  where  an 
opponent  had  held  the  dead  man's  hand 
and  paid  the  penalty.  He  recalled  now 
the  quick  look  of  terror  that  had  flitted 
across  the  face  of  each  of  these  men  when 
it  came  to  the  show-down  and  the  pot  was 
lost  in  the  smoke;  he  endeavored  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  sudden  despair  and  suffer- 
ing that  came  into  Donna's  eyes  when  the 
express  messenger  drew  back  the  sweat- 
band  of  the  outlaw's  hat  and  showed  her 
Bob  McGraw's  private  brand  of  ownership. 

"No,"  moaned  Mr.  Hennage,  "there 
ain't  no  comparison.  Them  two  tin-horns 
was  frightened  o'  death,  but  poor  little 
Donnie  is  plumb  fearful  o'  life,  an'  there 
ain't  a  soul  in  the  world  can  help  her  but 
me.  She's  got  hers,  just  like  her  mother 
did,  an'  there  ain't  never  goin'  to  be  no 
joy  in  them  eyes  no  more,  imless  I  act,  an' 
act  lively." 

He  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  bowed  his 
bald  head  in  his  trembling  hands,  for  once 
more  Harley  P.  Hennage  was  face  to  face 
with  a  great  issue.  He,  too,  was  experi- 
encing some  of  the  agony  of  a  grief  that 


could  find  no  outlet  in  tears — a  three-year- 
old  grief  that  could  have  no  ending  until 
the  end  should  come  for  Harley  P. 

Presently  he  roused  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  He  was  horrified  to  discover  that 
he  had  just  forty  minutes  left  in  which  to 
arrange  his  affairs  and  leave  San  Pasqual. 

He  went  to  the  window,  parted  the  cur- 
tains cautiously  and  looked  out.  At  the 
door  of  the  post-office,  half  a  block  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  express 
messenger,  with  the  hat  still  in  his  hand, 
stood  conversing  with  Miss  Molly  Pickett. 

"You— miserable — old — ^mischief-maker" 
he  muttered  slowly,  and  with  hate  and  em- 
phasis in  every  word.  "You're  tellin'  him 
to  see  me  for  information  concernin'  Bob 
McGraw,  ain't  you?  You're  telUn'  him 
this  road  agent's  a  friend  o'  mine,  because 
I  called  for  a  registered  letter  for  him  once, 
ain't  you?  An'  now  you're  takin'  him 
inside  to  show  him  the  written  order  Bob 
McGraw  give  me  for  that  registered  letter, 
ain't  you?  You're  quite  a  nice  little  old 
maid  detective,  ain't  you.  Miss  Molly? 
You're  tellin'  him  that  I  knew  the  man 
that  saved  Donnie  Corblay,  an'  that  he 
was  a  friend  o'  mine,  too,  because  I  led 
his  roan  horse  up  into  the  feed  corral  an' 
guaranteed  the  feed  bill.  An'  everybody 
knows,  or  if  they  don't  they  soon  will, 
that  the  initials  'R.  McG.'  was  on  that 
fool  boy's  saddle.  All  right.  Miss  Pickett! 
Let  'er  flicker.  Only  them  Wells  Fargo 
detectives  don't  get  to  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions regardin'  that  girl's  husband.  Not 
a  dog-gone  question!  If  I  stay  in  this 
town  they'll  subpeeny  me  an'  make  me 
testify  imder  oath,  an'  then  I'll  perjure 
myself  an'  get  caught  at  it,  an'  I'm  too  old 
a  gambler  to  get  caught  bluffin'  on  no 
pair.  No,  indeed,  folks,  I  can't  afford 
it,  so  I'm  just  a-goin'  to  fold  my  tent  like 
the  Arab  an'  silently  fade  away." 

Thus  reasoned  Mr.  Hennage.  Both  by 
nature  and  professional  training  he  was 
more  adept  in  the  science  of  deduction 
than  most  men,  and  while  he  had  never 
seen  Donna's  marriage  license  he  firmly 
believed  that  she  had  been  married.  He 
had  looked  for  the  publication  of  the 
license  in  the  Bakersfield  papers.  Not 
having  seen  it,  Mr.  Hennage  was  not  dis- 
turbed. He  understood  that  Donna,  plan- 
ning to  keep  on  at  the  eating-house,  de- 
sired her  marriage  to  remain  a  secret  for 
the    present,    and    Bob    had     doubtless 
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arranged  to  have  the  record  of  the  issuance 
of  the  license  "buried."  The  fact  that 
Friar  Tuck  had  disappeared  from  the  feed 
corral  on  the  very  night  of  Donna's  return 
to  San  Pasqual  was  to  Mr.  Hennage  prima 
fade  evidence  that  Bob  McGraw  had  re- 
turned with  her.  Donna  had  gone  to  the 
Hat  Ranch  while  Bob  had  saddled  and 
ridden  north.  At  least,  since  he  had  come 
from  the  north,  Mr.  Hennage  deduced 
that  to  the  north  he  would  return.  Gar- 
lock  lay  a  hard  thirty-five  miles  from  San 
Pasqual,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  Bob  had  stopped  there  for 
water,  rested  until  the  stage  came  along 
and  then  robbed  it. 

However,  there  was  one  weak  link  in 
this  apparently  powerful  chain  of  evidence. 
The  stage  driver  and  the  express  messen- 
ger both  reported  the  bandit  to  be  mounted 
on  a  bay  mustang.  At  dose  quarters  the 
horse  had  been  concealed  behind  the  wall 
with  the  upper  half  of  his  face  showing. 
Well,  Bob  McGraw's  horse  was  a  light 
roan — ^a  very  light  roan,  with  almost  bay 
ears  and  head,  and  at  a  distance,  and  in 
certain  lights  and  in  the  exdtement  of 
the  hold-up,  he  might  very  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  bay.  Many  a  bay  horse, 
when  covered  with  alkali  dust  and  dried 
sweat,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  roan. 

In  addition  there  was  the  evidence  of 
the  automatic  pistol!  Few  men  in  that 
country  carried  automatics,  for  an  auto- 
matic was  a  weapon  too  new  in  those  days 
to  be  popular,  and  the  residents  of  the 
Mojave  still  dung  to  tradition  and  a  Colt's 
.45.  The  bandit  had  shown  himself  pe- 
ciiliarly  expert  in  the  use  of  his  weapon, 
having  shot  the  pipe  out  of  the  messen- 
ger's mouth,  merely  to  impress  that  un- 
impressionable functionary.  It  would  have 
been  like  Bob  McGraw,  who  carried  an 
automatic  and  was  a  dead  shot,  to  show 
off  a  little! 

However,  an  alibi  might  very  easily 
discount  all  this  drcumstantial  evidence, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  could 
be  no  alibi  for  Bob  McGraw,  for  beyond 
doubt  he  must  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Garlock  that  very  day.  Then 
there  was  the  hat,  with  his  name  in  it; 
also  the  report  that  one  of  the  passen- 
gers who  knew  him  had  recognized  the 
bandit  as  Bob  McGraw. 

"Alibi  or  no  alibi,  he'll  get  twenty  years 
in  San  Quentin  on  that  evidence"  mourned 


Harley  P.  "Oh,  Bob,  you  infernal  young 
rip,  if  you  was  as  hard  up  as  all  that,  why 
didn't  you  come  to  me?  Why  didn't 
you  trust  old  Harley  P.  Hennage  with 
your  worries!  I'd  'a  seen  you  through. 
But  you  wouldn't  trust  me — ^just  went  to 
work  an'  married  that  good  girl,  an'  then 
pulled  of!  a  job  o'  road  work  to  support 
her.  Oh,  Bob,  you  dog,  you've  broke  her 
heart  an'  she'll  go  like  her  mother  went." 

He  clenched  his  big  fists  and  punched 
the  air  vidously,  in  unconsdous  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  chastisement  he  would  mete 
to  Bob  McGraw  when  he  met  him  again. 

"It  ain't  often  I  make  a  mistake  judgin' 
a  man"  he  muttered  piteously,  "but  I've 
sure  been  taken  in  on  this  feller.  I  thought 
he'd  stand  the  acid — by  God!  I  thought 
he'd  stand  it.  An'  at  that  there's  heaps 
o'  good  in  the  boy!  He  must  'a  been  just 
desperate  for  money^  an'  the  notion  to 
rob  the  stage  come  on  him  all  in  a  heap  an' 
downed  him  before  he  knew.  Great  Grief! 
That  misfortunate  girl!  He'll  never  come 
back,  an'  if  they  trace  him  to  her  she'll 
die  o'  shame.  Whiskered  bob-cats,  I  never 
thought  o'  that.   She'll  have  to  get  out  too!" 

The  gambler  had  a  sudden  thought. 
Donna  could  do  two  things.  She  could 
leave  San  Pasqual,  or  she  could  stand  pat! 
If  she  said  nothing,  not  a  soul  could  befoul 
her  by  linking  her  name  to  that  of  a  stage- 
robber.  She  must  stand  pat!  There  was 
but  one  channel  through  which  the  news 
that  Bob  McGraw  had  been  harbored  at 
the  Hat  Ranch  could  possibly  filter.  Peo- 
ple might  Ihink  what  they  pleased,  but 
they  could  never  prove,  provided  Doc  Tay- 
lor remained  discreet.  Therefore  it  be- 
hooved Mr.  Hennage  to  see  Doc  Taylor 
immediately.  That  possible  leak  must  be 
plugged  at  once. 

Thuree  minutes  later  the  gambler  strolled 
into  the  drug-store. 

"How"  he  saluted. 

"HeUo,  Hennage." 

"What's  new?" 

"Nothing  much.  What  do  you  think 
about  that  hold-up  at  Garlock?" 

"Pretty  bold  piece  o'  work.  Doc.  Do 
they  know  who  did  it?" 

"Fellow  named  McGraw.  And  as  near 
as  I  can  make  out,  Hennage,  it's  the  same 
fellow  I  attended  that  time  down  at  the 
Hat  Ranch." 

"It  is"  Mr.  Hennage  agreed  quietly. 
"At  least,  I  believe  it  is.    That's  what  I 
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called  to  see  you  about,  Doc.  Have  you 
said  anything  to  anybody?" 

"No — ^not  yet.  I  wasn't  quite  certain, 
and  I  figured  on  talking  it  over  with  you 
before  I  gave  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  the 
quiet  tip  to  watch  the  Hat  Ranch  for 
their  man." 

"Good  enough!  But  they'll  be  aroimd 
asking  you  questions,  Doc.  Don't  worry 
about  that.  They  won't  wait  for  you  to 
come  to  them.  An'  when  they  come  to 
you,  Doc,  you  don't  know  nothm*.  Com- 
prende?" 

"But  McGraw  robbed  the  stage—" 

"He  didn't  kill  nobody,  Doc.  He  wasn't 
blood-thirsty.  He  shot  the  horse  when  he 
might  have  shot  the  messenger.  Now, 
let's  be  sensible.  Doc.  Sometimes  a  feller 
can  accomplish  more  in  this  world  by 
keepin'  his  mouth  shut  than  he  can  by 
tellin'  every  dumed  thing  he  knows.  Now, 
as  near  as  I  can  learn,  this  outlaw  gets 
away  with  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
If  the  passengers  an'  the  express  company 
get  their  money  back,  they'll  be  glad  to 
let  it  go  at  that,  an'  I'll  buy  'em  a  new  pad- 
lock for  the  express  box.  This  is  the 
young  feller's  first  job,  Doc — I'm  certain 
o'  that.  He  ain't  bad — an'  besides,  I've 
got  a  special  interest  in  him.  Now,  listen 
here,  Doc;  I've  got  a  pretty  good  idea 
where  he's  gone  to  hole  up  until  the  noise 
dies  down,  an'  I'm  goin'  after  him  myself. 
I'll  make  him  give  up  the  swag  an'  send 
it  back;  then  I'll  get  him  out  o'  the  country 
an'  let  him  start  life  all  over  again  some- 
where else.  He's  a  young  feller.  Doc,  an' 
it  ain't  right  to  kick  him  when  he's  down. 
He  oughter  be  lifted  up  an'  given  a  chance 
to  make  good." 

Doc  Taylor  shook  his  head  dubiously. 
He  realized  that  Harley  P.'s  plan  was 
best,  and  in  his  innermost  soul  he  com- 
mended it  as  a  proper  Christian  course. 
But  he  also  remembered  to  have  heard 
somewhere  that  godless  men  like  Hariey 
P.  Hennage  and  the  outlaw  McGraw  had 
a  habit  of  being  friendly  and  faithful  to 
each  other  in  just  such  emergencies — a 
sort  of  "honor  among  thieves"  arrange-' 
ment,  and  despite  Mr.  Hennage's  kindly 
words,  Doc  Taylor  doubted  their  sincerity. 
In  fact,  the  whole  thing  was  irregular,  for 
even  after  the  return  of  the  stolen  money 
the  bandit  would  still  owe  a  debt  to  so- 
ciety— and  moreover,  the  worthy  doctor 
was  the  joint  possessor,  with  Harley  P. 


Hennage,  of  an  astounding  secret,  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  make  him  the 
hero  of  San  Pasqual  for  a  day  at  least. 

"I  can't  agree  to  that,  Hennage"  he 
began  soberly.  "It  doesn't  look  right  to 
me  to  let  a  stage-robber  go  scot-free — " 

"Well,  I  teU  you.  Doc,"  drawled  Mr. 
Hennage  serenely,  "it'd  better  look  right 
to  you,  an'  damned  quick  at  that.  You 
seem  to  think  I'm  here  a-askin'  a  favor  o' 
you.  Not  much.  I  never  ask  favors  o' 
no  man.  I'm  just  as  independent  as  a 
hog  on  ice;  if  I  don't  stand  up  I  can  set 
down.  I  run  a  square  game  myself  an' 
I  want  a  square  game  from  the  other 
fellow.  Now,  Doc,  you  just  so  much  as 
say  *Boo'  about  this  thing,  an'  by  the  Nine 
Gods  o'  War  I'll  kill  you.  D'ye  under- 
stand. Doc?  I'll  kill  you  like  I  would  a 
tarantula.  An'  when  they  come  to  ask 
you  the  name  o'  the  man  you  'tended  at 
the  Hat  Ranch  you  tell  'em  his  name  is — 
lemme  see,  now — ^yes,  his  name  is  Roland 
McGuire.  That's  a  nice  name,  an'  it 
corresponds  to  the  initials  on  the  saddle." 

Doc  Taylor  looked  into  the  gambler's 
hard  face,  which  was  thrust  dose  to  his. 
The  mouth  of  the  worst  man  in  San  Pas- 
qual was  drawn  back  in  a  half  snarl  that 
was  almost  coyote-like;  his  small  deep-set 
eyes  bespoke  only  too  truly  the  firmness 
of  purpose  that  lay  behind  their  blazing 
menace.  For  fully  thirty  seconds  those 
terrible  eyes  flamed,  unblinking,  on  Doc 
Taylor;  then  Mr.  Hennage  spoke. 

"Now,  what  is  his  name  goin'  to  be.  Doc?" 

"Roland  McGuire"  said  Doc  Taylor, 
and  swallowed  his  Adam's  apple  twice. 

"Bright  boy.  Go  to  the  head  o'  the 
class  an'  don't  forget  to  remember  to 
stick  there." 

He  turned  slowly  and  walked  out  of 
the  drug-store,  for  he  had  accomplished 
his  mission.  Once  again,  without  recourse 
to  violence,  he  had  maintained  his  repu- 
tation as  the  worst  man  in  San  Pasqual, 
for  his  power  lay,  not  in  a  clever  bluff, 
but  in  his  all-too-evident  downright  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  Had  Doc  Taylor  pre- 
sumed to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
after  that  warning,  Mr.  Hennage  felt 
that  the  responsibility  must  very  properly 
rest  on  the  doctor,  for  the  gambler  would 
have  killed  him  as  surely  as  he  had  the 
strength  to  work  his  trigger  finger. 

"Well,  thcU^s  over"  he  muttered  as  he 
returned    to    his    room.    "She's    woman 
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enough  to  cover  the  rest  o'  the  trail  her- 
self now,  poor  girl,  an'  in  about  a  week 
I'll  pull  the  big  sting  that's  hurtin'  her 
most." 

Hastily  he  packed  a  suit-case  with  his 
few  simple  belongings,  for  in  his  haste  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  old  rawhide 
trunk  that  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
wanderings  for  twenty  years.  But  one 
article  did  Mr.  Hennage  remove  from  his 
trunk.  It  was  an  old  magazine.  He 
opened  it  tenderly,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  faded  old  rose  that  lay  between  the 
leaves  was  still  intact,  and  packed  this 
treasure  into  the  suit-case;  then,  while 
waiting  for  the  north-bound  train  to 
whistle  for  San  Pasqual,  he  sat  down  at  a 
little  table  and  wrote  a  note  to  Donna: 

Dear  Miss  Donnie: 

I  am  sending  you  a  thousand  by  Sam  Singer. 
You  might  need  it.  Am  in  trouble  and  must 
get  out  quick.  Will  stay  away  imtil  things 
blow  over.  Hoping  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  feeling  weU,  as  they  leave  me  at  present, 
I  am 

Respect,  yrs. 

H.   P.   Hennage. 

P.  S.  I  came  to  say  good-by  a  little  while 
ago  and  was  sorry  you  wasn't  feeling  well. 

This  note  Mr.  Hennage  sealed  carefully 
in  an  envelope,  together  with  a  compact 
little  roll  of  bills,  just  as  the  train  whistled 
for  San  Pasqual.  He  seized  his  suit-case 
and  hurried  down  stairs,  and  on  the  way 
down  he  met  Sam  Singer  coming  up. 

"Give  this  to  Miss  Donna"  said  Mr. 
Hennage,  and  thrust  the  envelope  into  the 
Indian's  hand.  "Ain't  got  no  time  to 
talk  to  you,  Sam.  This  is  my  busy  day," 
and  then,  for  the  last  time,  he  gave  Sam 
Singer  the  inevitable  half  dollar  and  a  cigar. 

"Good-by,  Sam"  he  called  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs.  "Be  a  good  Injim  till 
I  see  you  again." 

He  went  to  the  ticket  window,  pur- 
chased a  ticket  to  San  Francisco  and 
climbed  aboard  the  train.  Two  minutes 
later  it  pulled  out.  As  it  plunged  into 
Tehachapi  Pass,  Mr.  Hennage,  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car,  glanced 
back  across  the  desert  at  San  Pasqual. 

"Nothin'  like  mystery  to  keep  that 
rotten  little  camp  up  on  its  toes"  he  mut- 
tered. "I'll  just  leave  that  mess  to  stew 
in  its  own  juices  for  a  while." 

He  went  into  the  smoker  and  lit  a  cigar. 
His  plans  were  well  matured  now  and  he 


was  content;  in  this  comfortable  frame 
of  mind  he  glanced  idly  aroimd  at  his 
fellow-passengers. 

Seated  two  seats  in  front  of  him  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  coach^  Mr.  Hen- 
nage observed  a  gray-haired  man  reading 
a  newspaper.  The  gambler  decided  that 
there  was  something  vaguely  familiar 
about  the  back  of  this  passenger's  head, 
and  on  the  pretense  of  going  to  the  front 
of  the  car  for  a  drink  of  water  he  con- 
trived, on  his  way  back  to  his  seat,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  stranger's  face.  At  the 
same  instant  the  man  glanced  up  from  his 
paper  and  nodded  to  Mr.  Hennage. 

"How"  said  Harley  P.,  and  paused  be- 
side the  other's  seat.  "Mr.  T.  Morgan 
Carey,  if  I  ain't  mistaken?" 

"The  same"  replied  Carey  in  his  dry, 
precise  tones.  "And  you  are — Mr. — Mr. 
— Mr.  Hammage." 

"Hennage"   corrected   the  gambler. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Hennage. 
Quite  so.  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Hennage. 
You're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see." 

He  moved  over  and  made  room  for  Mr. 
Hennage  beside  him.  The  gambler  sat 
down  and  sighed. 

"Hot,  ain't  it?"  he  remarked,  rather 
inanely. 

"Rather.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Hennage, 
have  you,  by  any  chance,  seen  that  young 
man  for  whom  I  was  inquiring  on  the  day 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your 
acquaintance?  His  name  is  McGraw — 
Robert  McGraw.  You  will  recollect  that 
I  left  with  you  one  of  my  cards,  with  the 
request  that  you  give  it  to  McGraw, 
should  you  meet  him,  and  inform  him  that 
I  desired  to  conununicate  with  him." 

"Yes"  replied  Mr.  Hennage  calmly. 
"I  met  him  one  day  in  San  Pasqual  an' 
gave  him  your  card." 

"You  gave  him  my  registered  letter, 
also?" 

So  Carey  had  been  talking  with  Miss 
Pickett   again!    Mr.    Hennage   nodded. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Hennage"  purred  Carey. 
"Why  did  the  man,  McGraw,  send  you  to 
the  post-office  with  an  order  for  that 
registered  letter?" 

"Oh,  he  was  in  a  little  trouble  at  the 
time  an'  didn't  care  to  show  in  public" 
lied  Mr.  Hennage  glibly. 

"I  perceive.  I  believe  you  mentioned 
something  about  his  reputation  as  a  hard 
citizen  when  I  first  spoke  to  you  about  him." 
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"Tougher'n  a  bob-cat"  Mr.  Hennage 
assured  him,  for  no  earthly  reason  except 
a  desire  to  be  perverse  and  not  contradict 
his  former  statements. 

"Hu-u-m-m!  I  presume  you  know 
where  Mr.  McGraw  may  be  found  at 
present.  Is  he  liable  to  communicate  with 
you?" 

Mr.  Hennage  was  on  guard.  "Well,  I 
ain't  sayin'  nothin* "  he  replied  eva- 
sively. It  was  in  his  mind  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  details  of  the  business  which 
this  man  of  vast  emprise  could  have  with 
a  penniless  desert  rat  like  Bob  McGraw. 

"Is  this  McGraw  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Hennage?"  pursued  Carey. 

"Well."  the  gambler  fenced,  "IVe  loaned 
him  money." 

"Ever  get  it  back?"  Carey  smiled  a 
thin  sword-hsh  smile. 

"Certainly.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"You  consider  McGraw  honest?" 

"Sure  shot — ^between  friends.    Yes." 

Carey  turned  his  head  slowly  and  gazed 
at  the  gambler  in  mean  triumph.  "Well, 
I'm  sorry  I  can't  agree  with  you"  he  said. 
"Your  fnend  McGraw  robbed  me  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  on  the  San  Pasqual-Keeler 
stage  a  few  days  ago." 

The  fact  that  Carey  had  been  a  victim 
of  Bob  McGraw's  felonious  activities  was 
news  to  Mr.  Hennage,  but  he  would  not 
permit  Carey  to  suspect  it. 

"Yes"  he  replied  calmly,  "I  heard  he'd 
taken  to  road  work." 

"He  held  up  the  stage"  Carey  repeated, 
in  the  flat  tone  of  finality  which  the  fore- 
man of  a  jury  might  have  employed  when 
rq>eating  the  verbal  formula:  "We,  the 
jury,  find  the  defendant  guilty,  as  charged." 

"Then  you  recognized  McGraw"  ven- 
tured the  gambler. 

"The  moment  I  saw  him." 

"That's  funny"  echoed  Harley  P.  "I 
gathered  from  what  you  told  me  in  San 
Pasqual  that  you  two'd  never  met  up,  an' 
they  tell  me  that  durin'  the  hold-up 
McGraw  was  behind  a  wall,  an'  wearin'  a 
mask.  You're  sure  some  recognizer,  Mr. 
Carey." 

"We  had  met  prior  to  the  hold-up  and 
subsequent  to  my  conversation  with  you 
in  San  Pasqual." 

"Still  the  bet  goes  as  she  lays"  repeated 
Mr.  Hennage.  "For  a  near-sighted  gent 
you're  sure  some  recognizer." 

"I  recognized  his  voice." 


Mr.  Hennage  was  silent  for  a  minute. 
Carey  continued. 

"If  the  sheriff  gets  him,  I'll  see  to  it 
that  McGraw  doesn't  rob  another  stage 
for  some  time  to  come." 

Still  Mr.  Hennage  was  silent.  He  was 
digesting  the  conversation,  and  this  much 
he  gathered: 

There  was  some  mysterious  business 
afoot  wherein  Carey  and  Bob  McGraw  were 
jointly  interested,  and  they  had  met  and 
quarreled  over  it,  as  evidenced  by  T. 
Morgan  Carey's  all  too  apparent  ani- 
mosity. Mr.  Hennage  had  a  haunting 
suspicion  that  Carey's  animus  did  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  McGraw  had 
robbed  him  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
He  felt  that  there  was  a  deeper,  more 
vital  reason  than  that.  All  of  his  days 
Mr.  Hennage  had  lived  close  to  the  primi- 
tive; he  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  human 
impulses  and  it  had  been  his  experience 
that  men  quarrel  over  two  things — women 
and  money.  The  possible  hypothesis  of 
a  woman,  in  the  suspected  quarrel  between 
Bob  McGraw  and  T.  Morgan  Carey, 
Harley  P.  dismissed  as  untenable.  Re- 
mained then,  only  money — ^and  Bob 
McGraw  had  no  money.  His  finances 
were  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  be  beneath  the 
notice  of  such  a  palpable  commercial  wolf 
as  T.  Morgan  Carey;  consequently,  and 
in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Hennage  con- 
cluded that  Bob  McGraw  possessed  some- 
thing which  Carey  coveted.  Whether  his 
spiteful  attitude  toward  the  unfortunate 
Bob  arose  from  this,  or  the  loss  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  Mr.  Hennage  now 
purposed  discovering.  He  leaned  toward 
Carey  confidentially  and  lowered  his  voice. 

"Say,  looky-here,  Mr.  Carey.  This  boy, 
McGraw,  is  a  friend  o'  mine.  A  little 
wild?  Yes.  But  what  young  feller  now- 
a-days  ain.'t?  I  know  he's  robbed  you  o' 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  an'  I'm  sorry  for 
that,  but  I  can  fix  you  up  all  right.  I'm 
goin'  to  get  into  communication  with  our 
young  friend  before  long,  if  he  ain't  beefed 
by  the  sheriff  first,  or  captured  alive — 
but  it's  ten  to  one  they  get  him,  an'  he'll 
be  brought  to  trial.  Well,  now,  here's 
what  I'm  drivin'  at.  If  the  boy's  nabbed, 
an'  you'll  agree  to  sorter,  as  the  feller  says, 
tangle  the  woof  o'  memory  an'  refuse  to 
swear  that  you  recognize  the  said  defend- 
ant as  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  stage- 
robber,  I'll  see  that  you  get  your  fifteen 
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hundred  back.  This  is  his  first  serious 
job,  Mr.  Carey,  an'  I  wish  you*d  go  easy 
on  him.    He  ain't  really  bad." 

T.  Morgan  Carey  pounded  the  back  of 
the  seat  in  front  of  him. 

"Not  for  fifty  thousand  dollars"  he  said. 
"The  suggestion  is  preposterous.  The  man 
is  a  menace  to  society  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  testify  against  him  if  he  is  apprehended." 

"Then  it  ain't  a  question  with  you  o' 
money  back  an'  no  questions  asked?" 

Carey  shook  his  head  emphatically. 
"It's  principle"  he  said. 

Mr.  Hennage  appeared  chopfallen.  In 
reality  he  was  amused.  Never  before 
had  Mr.  Hennage  met  a  man  to  whom  the 
abandonment  of  such  "principle"  would 
have  been  impossible  under  the  terms 
suggested.  Clearly  there  was  something 
wrong  here.  Mr.  Hennage  had  met  men 
to  whom  vengeance  would  have  been 
cheap  at  fifty  thousand,  but  principle — 
the  gambler  shook  his  head.  He  had  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  that  principle  is  a 
marketable  commodity,  and  he  was  not 
deceived  in  T.  Morgan  Carey's  attitude  of 
civic  righteousness. 

"Well,  it's  too  bad  you  won't  listen  to 
reason,  Mr.  Carey"  he  said  regretfully. 
"I  thought  you  might  be  wiUin'  to  go  easy 
on  the  yoimg  feller.  It's  too  dumed 
bad,"  and  he  rose  abruptly  and  returned 
to  his  own  seat.  Carey  resumed  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  newspaper.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  continue  the  conversation,  and 
he  believed  he  had  Mr.  Hennage  intimi- 
dated, and  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  was 
desirous  of  permitting  the  gambler  to 
think  matters  over. 

Mr.  Hennage  proceeded  at  once  to 
think  matters  over.  "Now,  I  wonder 
what  that  kid-glove  crook  has  against  the 
boy?"  he  mused.  "I  can  see  right  off  that 
Bob  has  an  ace  coppered,  an'  this  sweet- 
scented  burglar  would  like  to  see  Bob 
tucked  away  in  the  calaboose  while  he 
goes  huntin'  for  the  ace.  What  in  Sam 
Hill  can  them  two  fellers  have  between 
them?  Here's  Bob,  just  a  plain  young 
desert  rat,  a-dreamin'  an'  a-romandn' 
over  the  coimtry,  while  this  Carey  is  a 
solid  citizen.  He's  president  o'  the  Inyo 
Land  &  Irrigation  Company,  accordin'  to 
his  card.  Bob  ain't  got  no  money — Carey 
has  a  carload  of  it.  Bob  ain't  got  no 
water — Carey's  in  the  irrigation  business. 
Bob  ain't  got  no  real  estate,  'ceptin'  what 


he  accumulates  on  his  person  wanderin' 
around,  and  Carey's  got  land — " 

Mr.  Hennage  emitted  a  low  soft  whistle 
through  the  slit  between  two  of  his  gold  teeth. 

Land!  That  was  it.  Land!  And  gov- 
ernment land  at  that! 

Mr.  Hennage  suddenly  recollected  the 
letter  which  Bob  McGraw  had  written 
him  from  Sacramento,  requesting  a  loan 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  enclosing,  without  com- 
ment, a  typewritten  contract  form  for  the 
acquisition  of  state  lieu  lands.  Mr.  Hen- 
nage had  read  this  contract  at  the  time  of 
its  receipt,  Uttle  thinking  that  Bob  was 
wholly  imconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
enclosed  it  with  his  letter.  Mr.  Hennage 
had  marveled  at  the  time  that  Bob  should 
have  made  no  reference  to  it  in  his  letter. 

He  took  Bob's  letter  from  his  breast 
pocket  now,  and  carefully  perused  once 
more  this  typewritten  contract  form.  To 
him  it  conveyed  Uttle  information,  save 
that  Bob  had  been  endeavoring  to  induce 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  acquire  state  lieu 
lands  by  engaging  him  as  their  attorney, 
and  without  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
putting  up  any  money.  A  very  queer 
proceeding,  concluded  Mr.  Hennage,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Bob  apprehended 
Utigation  in  order  to  establish  the  rights 
of  his  clients.  At  the  first  reading  of  this 
document  two  weeks  previous,  the  gambler 
had  merely  looked  upon  it  as  evidence  of 
another  of  Bob  McGraw's  harebrained 
schemes  for  acquiring  a  quick  fortune — a 
scheme  founded  on  optimism  and  pre- 
destined to  failure;  but  in  the  light  of 
recent  events  the  meager  information 
gleaned  from  the  contract  form  had  now 
a  deeper,  a  more  significant  meaning. 

Here  was  a  conundrum.  Carey  (accord- 
ing to  his  card,  at  any  rate)  had  the  water, 
while  Bob  McGraw  (according  to  this 
contract  form)  was  endeavoring  to  acquire 
the  land.  Both  were  operating  in  Owens 
valley.  Mr.  Hennage  smiled.  No  won- 
der they  had  quarreled,  for  without  the 
land,  of  what  use  was  the  water  to  Carey? 
and  without  the  water,  of  what  value  could 
the  land  be  to  Bob  McGraw? 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  white  chip  for  a  hull 
county  o'  such  land"  mused  the  gambler, 
"unless  I  could  set  in  the  game  with  the 
chap  that  had  the  water,  an'  Carey  bein' 
a  human  hog,  it  stands  to  reason  Bob's 
a  chump  to  tie  up  with  him,  unless — unless 
— he^s  got  water  of  his  own!^^ 
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Mr.  Hennage  slapped  his  fat  thigh.  "  By 
Jupiter,"  he  murmured,  "he's  got  the 
water!  He  must  have  it.  He  might  be 
fool  enough  to  hold  up  a  stage,  but  he  ain't 
fool  enough  to  face  a  lawsuit,  without  a 
dollar  in  the  world,  tryin'  to  make  people 
take  up  land  so  he  can  sell  'em  water  for 
irrigation,  unless  he  has  the  water.  The 
boy  ain't  plumb  crazy  by  no  means.  Tkat^s 
the  ace  he^s  got  coppered!  He's  got  the 
water,  and  if  Carey  can  put  him  across  for 
that  hold-up  job,  who's  to  protect  the  boy's 
bet?  Not  a  soul,  unless  it's  me,  an'  I'm 
only  shootin'  at  the  moon.  Bob  ain't  the 
man  to  put  up  a  fight  for  worthless  land,  an' 
besides,  wasn't  Domiie  askin'  me  a  lot  o' 
questions  about  water  an'  water  rights,  an' 
showin'  a  whole  lot  of  interest,  now  that  I 
come  to  think  on't?  By  the  Nine  Gods  o' 
War!  I  smell  a  rat  as  big  as  a  kangaroo. 
Bob's  been  buttin'  in  on  Carey's  game; 
Carey's  been  tryin'  to  buy  him  out,  but  Bob 
has  Carey  on  the  floor  with  his  shoulders 
touchin',  so  he  won't  sell  an'  he  won't  con- 
solidate. If  she  don't  'tack  up  that-a-way, 
I'm  an  Injun.  Carey  wouldn't  compro- 
mise with  me  an'  t^e  back  his  fifteen 
hundred.  Why?  There's  a  reason.  He'd 
sooner  see  young  Bob  in  the  penitentiary 
because  it'd  mean  more  money  to  him. 
He  wants  Bob  out  o'  the  way,  so  he  won't 
be  on  hand  to  draw  cards,  an'  then  this 
Carey  person  '11  just  reach  out  his  soft  little 
mitt  and  rake  in  the  jack-pot.  All  right, 
T.  Morgan  Carey!  Bob's  out  of  it,  but  even 
if  he  is  a  crook  I'll  string  a  bet  with  him,  for 
Donnie's  sake,  an'  I'll  deal  you  a  brace 
game  an'  you'll  never  know  that  the  deck's 
been  sanded." 

And  having  thus,  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion, solved  the  mystery  of  the  hitherto 
unaccotmtable  actions  of  T.  Morgan  Carey 
and  Bob  McGraw,  Mr.  Hennage  dismissed 
the  matter  from  his  mind,  lit  a  fresh  cigar 
and  permitted  the  peanut  butcher  to  in- 
veigle him  into  a  friendly  little  game  of 
wh^t  with  three  traveling  salesmen. 

Harley  P.  Hennage  had  purchased  a 
ticket  for  San  Francisco,  but  when  the  train 
reached  Bakersfield  and  he  observed  T. 
Morgan  Carey  leaving  the  car,  bag  in  hand, 
the  gambler  suddenly  decided  that  he,  also, 
would  honor  Bakersfield  with  his  presence. 
He  excused  himself,  hastily  quitted  his  in- 
nocent game  of  whist,  seized  his  suit-case 
and  rode  up  town  in  the  same  hotel  bus 
with  Carey. 


Carey  registered  first,  sent  his  bag  and 
overcoat  up  to  his  room,  and  then  walked 
over  to  the  telegraph  desk.  Harley  P. 
Hennage,  standing  in  line  to  register,  00- 
ticed  that  Carey  had  filed  a  telegram;  con- 
sequently, when  he  had  registered  and  T. 
Morgan  Carey  had  disappeared  into  the 
barber  shop,  Mr.  Hennage,  following  up  a 
strong  winning  "hunch,"  walked  over  to 
the  telegraph  desk  and  laid  a  ten-dollar 
piece  on  the  railing. 

"I'm  goin'  to  open  a  book,  young  lady" 
he  announced.  "I'm  willin'  to  bet  ten 
dollars  that  the  respectable  old  party  that 
just  give  you  a  telegram  signed  Carey  is 
wirin'  about  a  friend  o'  mine.  If  I  don't 
guess  right,  you  get  the  ten  bucks.    Fair?" 

The  young  lady  operator  dimpled  and 
admitted  that  it  was  eminently  fair.  She 
had  no  illusions  (although  her  position  re- 
quired her  to  have  them)  regarding  the 
sacredness  of  privacy  in  a  telegram,  and 
Mr.  Hennage  had  not  as  yet  asked  her  to 
violate  a  confidence. 

"I'm  a-bettin'  ten  bucks"  repeated  Mr. 
Hennage,  "that  the  name  McGraw's occurs 
in  that  telegram." 

"You  win"  the  operator  replied.  "How 
did  you  guess  it?" 

"I  was  born  with  a  veil"  he  replied.  "I 
got  the  gift  o'  second  sight,  an'  I'm  just  a- 
tryin'  it  out.  The  ten  is  yours  for  a  copy 
o'  that  telegram." 

The  operator  seized  a  scratch-pad,  copied 
the  telegram  and  cautiously  "slipped"  it 
to  Mr.  Hennage,  who  as  cautiously 
"slipped"  her  the  ten-dollar  bill.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  prodigality  by  the  follow- 
ing: 

R.  P.  McKeon, 
Mills  Building, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Advise  our  friend  approve  McGraw  appli- 
cations at  once.    Letter  follows. 

Carey. 

The  gambler  smiled  his  thanks  and 
walked  across  the  hotel  lobby  to  the  public- 
telephone  operator.  On  this  yoimg  lady's 
desk  he  laid  a  five-dollar  bill. 

"I  want  you  to  call  up  Sacramento  on 
the  long  distance  an'  ask  the  central  there 
to  find  out  who  Mr.  R.  P.  McKeon  is 
an'  what  he  does  for  a  livin'." 

"We  have  copies  of  the  telephone  direc- 
tories of  the  principal  dties  in  the  state" 
came  the  quick  reply.  "It  makes  it  easier 
if  we  ask  for  the  number  direct." 
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"Five  bucks  for  a  look  in  the  book"  an- 
nounced Mr.  Hennage.  He  got  the  book, 
with  the  information  that  he  might  have 
his  look  for  nothing,  but  being  a  generous 
soul  he  declined.  He  ascertained  that  R.  P. 
McKeon  was  an  attomey-at-law. 

"As  the  feller  says,  I  believe  I  see  the 
light"  murmured  the  gambler.  "Now 
please  get  me  the  agent  for  Wells  Fargo  & 
Company  at  San  Pasqual." 

When  the  operator  informed  him  that 
San  Pasqual  was  on  the  line,  Mr.  Hennage 
went  into  a  sound-proof  booth  and  told  a 
lie.  He  informed  the  agent  at  San  Pasqual 
that  he  was  the  Bakersfield  representative 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  demanded  the 
latest  information  regarding  the  hunt  for 
the  Garlock  bandit  He  was  informed  that 
there  was  no  news. 

" I  gotta  get  some  news"  he  bellowed  into 
the  receiver.  "What's  the  exact  loss  o' 
your  company?" 

* '  T wen  ty-one  hundred  eighty-three  forty .  * ' 

"  Serves  you  right.  How  about  the  pas- 
sengers? Got  their  names  an'  addresses  an' 
the  amounts  they  lost?" 

"No,  but  the  express  messenger  has  and 
he's  in  town.  Hold  the  line  a  minute  and 
I'U  go  call  him." 

So  Mr.  Hennage  waited.  Five  minutes^ 
later,  when  he  hung  up,  he  had  secured  the  in- 
formation and  made  careful  note  of  it,  after 
which  he  sought  an  arm-chair  in  the  hotel 
window,  planted  his  feet  on  the  window  sill 
and  gave  himself  up  to  reflection.  He  was 
occupied  thus  when  T.  Morgan  Carey  came 
out  of  the  barber  shop,  and  seeing  Mr. 
Hennage,  came  over  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  Mr.  Hennage  decided  that  the 
financier  must  have  something  on  his  mind, 
and  he  was  not  wrong. 

"Mr.  Hennage"  said  Carey  imctuously, 
"I  have  been  thinking  over  the  proposition 
which  you  made  me  coming  up  from  San 
Pasqual  this  afternoon,  and  if  you  still  feel 
inclined  to  act  as  intermediary  in  this  un- 
fortunate affair,  I  will  submit  a  proposition. 
Mr.  McGraw  may  retain  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  which  he  stole  from  me,  and  I 
will  agree  to  give  him,  say,  five  thousand 
more,  through  you,  for  a  relinquishment  to 
me  of  a  water  right  which  he  has  filed  upon 
in  the  Sierra  overlooking  Owens  valley. 
There  is  also  another  matter  of  which  Mc- 
Graw has  cognizance,  and  he  must  agree  to 
drop  that  too.  His  money  will  be  delivered 
to  you,  for  delivery  to  him.    In  return,  I 


will  agree  to  be  absent  when  his  case  comes 
to  trial,  should  he  be  captured.  I  will  agree 
not  to  recognize  him." 

"  But  suppose  he  refuses  this  program, 
Mr.  Carey.    Then  what?" 

"In  that  event,  my  dear  Mr.  Hennage" 
replied  Carey  coldly,  "you  may  tell  him 
from  me  that  I  will  spend  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  nm  hun  down.  I  will  have 
this  state  combed  by  Pinkertons,  and  when 
I  land  Mr.  Robert  McGraw  I'll  land  hun 
high  and  dry  and  it  will  be  too  late  for  him 
to  make  me  a  proposition  then.  I  have  the 
power  and  the  money  necessary  to  get  hJTn — 
and  I  know  how." 

."Well,  what  a  long  tail  our  cat's  develop- 
in'!"  drawled  Mr.  Hennage.  "Carey,  you 
give  me  a  pain  where  I  never  knew  it  to 
ache  me  before.  Now,  you  just  sit  still 
while  I  submit  you  a  little  proposition.  An* 
remember  I  ain't  pleadin'  with  you  to  ac- 
cept it.  No,  indeed.  I'm  just  a-orderin' 
you  to.  Bob  McGraw  can't  prove  that  he 
didn't  rob  that  stage,  but  a  child  could  make 
a  monkey  out  o'  you  on  the  witness  stand. 
Talked  to  him  once  an'  recognized  his 
voice,  eh?  Pooh!  Met  him  once  an'  recog- 
nized him  masked.  Rats!  I  happen  to 
know,  Carey,  that  you  didn't  recognize  the 
stage  robber  utUU  after  the  messenger  re- 
turned to  the  stage  with  his  hat  an*  showed 
you  his  name  on  the  sweat-band.  Then  you 
remembered,  because  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  an'  you  wanted  the  boy  in 
jail.  Now,  looky  here.  I  happen  to  be 
mighty  heavily  interested  in  this  here  water 
right  you're  plannin'  to  blackmail  McGraw^ 
out  of.  But  you  ain't  got  nothin'  on  me, 
an'  you  can't  buy  me  out  for  a  million  dol- 
lars, an'  you  ain't  got  money  enough — 
there  ain't  money  enough  in  the  world — to 
make  me  double-cross  Bob  McGraw  just 
because  he's  a  outlaw  from  justice." 

He  tapped  Carey  on  the  knee  with  his 
fat  forefinger.  "I'm  playin'  look-out  on 
this  game,  an'  it's  hands  off  for  you.  You 
can't  make  a  bet.  You  don't  get  that  water 
right  an'  you  won't  get  the  land;  if  Bob 
McGraw  ain't  on  hand  to  sue  for  his  rights, 
by  the  Nine  Gods  o'  War,  I'll  sue  for  him, 
an'  I'll  put  up  the  money,  an'  I'll  match  you 
an'  your  gang  for  your  shoe-strings,  and 
you're  whipped  to  a  frazzle,  an'  get  that 
into  your  head — understand?  You're  fig- 
urin'  now  on  gettin'  them  applications  ap- 
proved, eh?  Well,  you  just  cut  it  out  If 
them  applications  are  approved  before  I'm 
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ready  to  have  'em  approved,  you  know 
what  I'll  do  to  you,  Carey.  I'll  cut  your 
heart  out.  Don't  you  figure  for  a  minute 
that  there  ain't  somebody  protectin'  that 
boy's  bet.  You  scatter  his  chips  an'  see 
what  happens  to  you.  Understand?  You 
try  upsettin'  the  Hennage  apple-cart  one 
o'  these  bright  days,  an'  there'll  be  a  rush 
order  for  a  new  tombstone.  The  motto  o' 
the  Hennage  family  has  allers  been  'Hands 
Of!  Or  Take  The  Consequences.'  Of  course, 
if  you  insist,  you  can  go  to  it  with  your  pri- 
vate detectives,  but  you  won't  get  far. 
You're  up  against  a  double-jointed  play, 
Carey.    Look  out  for  snags." 

T.  Morgan  Carey  stared  hard  at  Harley 
P.  Hennage  while  the  worst  man  in  San 
Pasqual  was  delivering  his  ultimatiun.  He 
continued  to  stare  when  Mr.  Hennage  had 
finished,  smiling,  for  to  Carey  that  golden 
smile  was  more  deadly  than  a  scowl.  Carey 
knew  too  well  the  kind  of  eyes  that  were 
gazing  into  his;  they  were  the  eyes  of  an 
honest  man,  and  by  the  cut  of  Mr.  Hen- 
nage's  jaw  Carey  knew  that  here  was  a  man 
who  would  "stay  put." 

Mr.  Hennage  laughed  boldly,  as  he  real- 
ized on  what  a  slender  foundation  his  gigan- 
tic bluff  was  resting,  and  what  an  impression 
•  his  words  had  made  upon  Carey.  The  latter 
pulled  himself  together  and  favored  the 
gambler  with  a  wintry  grin. 

"Kinder  game  little  pup,  after  all" 
thought  Mr.  Hennage.  "He  thinks  he's 
licked,  but  he's  goin'  to  bluff  it  out  to  the 
finish.  I  believe  if  this  feller  was  on  the 
level  I'd  like  him.  He's  no  slouch  at  what- 
ever he  tackles,  you  bet."  f 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Hennage"  said  Carey 
quietly,  "I  think  I  understand  you.  See 
that  you  understand  me,  in  order  that  we 
may  both  understand  each  other.  You've 
declared  war,  on  behalf  of  your  felon  of  a 
partner.    Very  well,  I  accept.    It's  war." 

In  turn,  T.  Morgan  Carey  tapped  Mr. 
Hennage  on  the  knee  with  his  forefinger. 

"  I'll  keep  my  hands  off  your  business  in 
the  state  land  office.  Your  applications  can 
pass  through  for  approval,  for  all  I  care, 
but  I'll  enter  a  contest,  alleging  fraud, 
against  you  in  the  General  Land  Office  at 
Washington,  and  I'll  hold  you  up  for  ten 
years  in  a  mass  of  red  tape.  Hennage,  you 
and  McGraw  have  brains,  I'll  admit,  but 
you  can't  play  my  game  and  beat  me  at  it. 
If  I'm  not  in  on  this  melon-cutting,  I'll 
spend  a  million  dollars  to  delay  the  ban- 


quet. Let  me  tell  you  something.  The  day 
will  come  when  you'll  come  scraping  your 
feet  at  my  office  door,  begging  for  a  com- 
promise. I'm  a  business  man,  and  I  tell 
you  before  you're  half  through  with  this 
fight,  you'll  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none  at  all — ^par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  extra  large  loaves. 
You'll  come  to  me  and  compromise." 

"Gosh,  I'm  dry  with  argument"  taunted 
Mr.  Hennage,  "Now  that  we  understand 
each  other,  let's  be  friends.  We  can  be 
friends  out  o'  business  hours,  can't  we, 
Carey?    Come  an'  have  a  drink." 

"With  all  my  heart"  Carey  retorted, 
with  genuine  pleasure.  "  I  must  confess  to 
a  liking  for  you,  Mr.  Hennage.  I  could  kill 
you  and  then  weep  at  your  fimeral,  for  up>on 
my  word  you  are  -the  most  amusing  and 
philosophical  opponent  I  have  ever  met. 
I  really  have  hopes  that  ultimately  you  will 
listen  to  reason." 

"There  is  no  hope"  said  Mr.  Hennage, 
as  he  took  T.  Morgan  Carey  by  the  arm — 
almost,  as  Mrs.  Dan  Pennycook  would 
have  expressed  it,  "friendly  like,"  and  es- 
corted him  to  the  hotel  bar.  Here  Mr. 
Hennage  produced  a  thousand-dollar  bill 
from  his  vest  pocket  (he  had  carried  that 
bill  for  ten  years  and  always  used  it  as  a 
flash  during  his  peregrinations  outside  San 
Pasqual)  and  calmly  laid  it  on  the  bar. 

"Wine"  he  said.  Mr.  Hennage's  order, 
when  doing  the  handsome  thing,  was  al- 
ways "  wine."  The  barkeeper  set  out  a  pint 
of  champagne  and  filled  both  glasses.  The 
gambler  raised  his  to  the  light,  eyed  it 
critically  and  then  flashed  his  three  gold 
teeth  at  T.  Morgan  Carey. 

"Here's  damnation  to  you,  Mr.  Carey" 
he  said.  "  May  you  live  unhappily  and  die 
in  jail." 

"The  sentiment,  my  dear  Hennage,  is 
entirely  reciprocal"  Carey  flashed  back  at 
him.  They  drank,  gazing  at  each  other 
over  the  rims  of  their  glasses. 

Despite  the  knock-out  which  Harley  P. 
had  given  him,  T.  Morgan  Carey  was  en- 
joying the  gambler's  society.  Mr.  Hennage 
was  a  new  note  in  life.  Carey  had  never 
met  his  kind  before,  and  he  was  irresistibly 
attracted  toward  the  man  from  San  Pasqual. 

"Upon  my  word,  Hennage"  he  said,  as 
he  set  down  his  glass,  "if  your  liquor  could 
only  be  metamorphosed  into  prussic  add, 
I'd  gladly  shoulder  your  fimeral  expenses. 
You're  a  thorn  in  my  side." 
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"  We  understand  each  other,  Carey.  Any 
time  you're  meditatin'  suicide  drop  around 
to  San  Pasqual  an'  I'll  buy  you  a  pistol." 

Carey  laughed  long  and  loud.  "Hen- 
nage"  he  said,  "do  you  know  I  think  I 
should  grow  to  like  you?  By  George,  I 
think  I  should.  If  you  should  ever  come  to 
Los  Angeles,  look  me  up,"  and  he  presented 
the  gambler  with  his  card. 

Mr.  Hennage  smiled,  tore  the  card  into 
little  bits  and  dropped  them  to  the  floor. 

**Do  I  look  like  a  tin-horn?"  he  queried. 

A  momentary  frown  crossed  Carey's  face; 
then  he,  too,  srniled.  He  was  finding  it  hard 
to  take  offense  at  the  gambler's  bluntness. 

**I  think  you're  a  dead-game  sport,  Hen- 
nage" he  said,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  meant  it.  "But  I  shall  not  despair. 
You  have  brains.  Some  day,  I  feel  assured, 
we  shall  sit  down  together  like  sensible  men 
and  do  business." 

"And  in  the  meantime"  replied  Mr.  Hen- 
nage, raising  an  admonitory  forefinger, 
"our  motto  is  'Keep  oflf  the  grass'." 

"Oh,  I  won't  walk  on  your  darned  old 
grass"  Carey  retorted.  "I'll  just  step  be- 
tween it." 

They  shook  hands  in  friendly  fashion, 
and  Carey  hurried  away.  Mr.  Hennage 
stared  after  him. 

"Sassy  as  a  badger"  he  murmured.  "I 
can't  bluflf  that  hotnbre.  He'll  go  as  far  as 
he  can,  an'  be  ready  to  jump  in  the  first 
chance  he  sees.  Bob,  my  boy,  you're  up 
against  it." 

Mr.  Hennage's  business  in  Bakersfield 
was  now  completed.  He  felt  certain  that  a 
battle  between  Bob  McGraw  and  T.  Mor- 
gan Carey  was  inevitable,  should  Bob  de- 
cide to  remain  in  the  background  and  send 
an  ally  out  to  fight  for  him.  However, 
despite  his  horror  of  Bob's  crime,  the  gam- 
bler imconsciously  extended  him  his  sym- 
pathy, and  if  there  was  to  be  a  battle,  either 
its  commencement  had  been  delayed  or  its 
duration  prolonged  by  the  little  bluff  which 
he  had  just  worked  on  T.  Morgan  Carey, 
and  that  was  all  Mr.  Hennage  was  striving 
for. 

"I  must  find  Bob"  mused  the  gambler, 
"an'  I  must  have  time  to  find  him  before 
these  f)eople  euchre  him  out  o'  that  valuable 
water  right  o'  his.  An'  when  I  find  that 
young  man,  I'll  bet  six-bits  he  sells  that 
water  right  to  me;  then  I'll  sell  it  to  my 
friend  Carey  an'  the  proceeds  o'  that  sale  '11 
go  to  Donnie.   A  woman  can  get  along  with- 


out a  man,  if  she's  got  the  price  to  get  along 
on." 

The  gambler's  line  of  reasoning  was  a 
wise  one.  In  the  chain  of  powerful  circum- 
stantial evidence  that  linked  Donna  Cor- 
blay  to  Bob  McGraw,  Mr.  Hennage  was 
the  most  powerful  link,  and  if  he  was  to  re- 
move himself  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
subpoena  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Kern 
county,  and  thus  evade  answering  embar- 
rassing questions  when  Bob  should  be 
brought  to  trial  (as  the  gambler  felt  certain 
he  would  be),  it  behooved  Mr.  Hennage  to 
travel  far  and  fast. 

He  went  down  to  the  station  and  pur- 
chased a  ticket  for  Goldfield,  Nevada. 
Goldfield  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory 
about  that  time  and  Harley  P.  felt  certain 
of  a  plethora  of  easy  money  in  any  booming 
mining  camp.  Indeed,  it  behooved  him  to 
seek  pastures  where  the  grass  was  long  and 
green,  for  in  the  removal  from  Donna's 
heart  of  what  he  termed  "the  big  sting," 
Harley  P.  planned  to  play  havoc  with  his 
bank-roll. 

He  proceeded  about  this  delicate  task  as 
befits  one  who  has  a  horror  of  appearing 
presumptuous.  A  week  after  his  arrival  in 
Goldfield  he  rented  a  typewriter  for  a  day, 
took  it  to  his  room  in  the  Goldfield  hotel 
and  battled  manfully  with  it  for  several 
hours.  After  much  toil  he  evolved  the  fol- 
lowing form  letter: 

Dear  Friend: 

A  short  time  ago  I  robbed  the  San  Pasqual 

stage  at  Garlock.    I  took  dollars  of 

your  money,  which  I  return  to  you  now;  with 
many  thanks,  for  the  reason  that  I  don't  need 
it  no  more  and  am  sorry  I  took  it. 

I  notice  by  the  papers  that  they  found  my  hat 
with  my  name  in  it,  which  serves  me  right.  I 
did  not  have  no  business  doing  that  job  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  my  first  and  it  will  be  my 
last.  I  am  going  to  start  fresh  again  and  hope 
you  won't  bear  me  no  grudge  for  what  I  done. 

Trusting  that  the  same  has  not  caused  you 
any  inconvenience,  and  with  best  wishes  I 
am 

Respectfully, 

Robert  McGraw. 

In  the  blank  space  left  for  the  purpose 
Mr.  Hennage  inserted  in  lead-pencil  the 
figures  representing  the  exact  amount  of 
coin  which  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
express  agent  had  been  taken  from  each 
passenger.  Next  he  inserted  the  exact 
amount  in  paper  money,  together  with  his 
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letters,  in  envelopes  which  he  also  addressed 
on  the  typewriter,  stamped  them  and 
walked  down  to  the  post-office. 

"Now,  that  fixes  everything  up  lovely'* 
he  soliloquized,  as  he  watched  the  envelopes 
disappear  down  the  main  chute.  *' Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.  get  theirs  back,  so  they'll  pull 
off  their  detective  force  an'  withdraw  the 
reward;  every  passenger  gets  his  back,  an' 
if  he's  called  to  testify  it's  a  dnch  he'll  ask 
the  judge  to  be  merciful  on  the  defendant, 
because  he  made  restitution  an'  showed 
sorrer  for  what  he  went  an'  done.  Every- 
body gets  fixed  up  except  T.  Morgan  Carey, 
an'  I  work  too  dog-gone  hard  for  my  money 
to  throw  it  away  on  him.  When  folks  find 
Bob  has  sent  back  the  money  he  stole  he 
won't  be  anything  like  the  evil  cuss  he  is 
now  an'  the  whole  thing  '11  simmer  down  to 
a  big  joke.  When  that  poor  broken-hearted 
little  wife  o'  his  Hears  about  it  she'll  think 
it  ain't  so  bad  after  all.  She'll  figure  that 
they  can  go  somewhere  else  an'  live  it  down 
an'  that'll  ease  the  ache  a  heap.  Suppose 
she  does  meet  some  o'  them  San  Pasqual 
cattle  in  the  years  to  come?  What's  the 
odds?  Nobody  in  San  Pasqual  knows  him 
or  ever  seen  him,  'ceptin'  Doc  Taylor — an' 


what's  in  a  name?  Nothin'.  There's 
hundreds  o'  McGraws  in  California  right 
now,  an'  more  arrivin'  on  every  train." 

Thus  reasoned  the  artful  Harley  P. 
When  his  task  was  completed  he  stood  out- 
side the  door  of  the  post-office  whimsically 
surveying  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  Less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  was  all  he  had  to 
show  for  a  life-time  of  endeavor,  and  one 
thousand  of  that  was  contained  in  a  single 
bill  and  was  Mr.  Hennage's  pocket-piece. 
He  must  never  change  that  bill.  It  was  his 
little  nest-egg  against  a  rainy  day,  and 
hereafter  he  would  have  to  carry  it  where 
it  could  not  readily  be  reached  when  imder 
the  spell  of  sudden  temptation. 

He  returned  to  his  room,  wrapped  the 
bill  into  a  compact  little  wad  and  tucked 
it  far  into  the  toe  of  one  of  his  congress 
gaiters. 

"It's  a  blessin'"  he  muttered  plaintively, 
as  he  replaced  his  shoe,  "that  the  lives  us 
gamblers  leads  generally  tends  to  choke  off 
our  wind  around  the  fifty-mark  at  the  lat- 
est. I'm  forty-five  an'  here  in  the  mere 
shank  o'  old  age,  after  nmnin'  my  own 
game  for  twenty  years,  I  got  to  go  to  work 
for  somebody  else." 


The  next  instalment  of  "The  Long  Chance"  will  appear  in  the  August  number,  entitled 

"The  Desert  Inquisition" 


THE  UNDISCOVERED 


By  LILLIAN  H.  BAILEY 

Fair  California!   I  am  blessed  in  thee; 

I've  known  thy  fruited  hills,  thy  rivers  bright, 
The  wide  prairie  with  its  harvests  white 

Between  the  snow-kept  summits  and  the  sea; 

Beheld  thy  golden  streams  yield  treasures  free, 
Saw  mountains  vast,  and  sea-cliffs  loom  upright, 
Dwelt  in  the  redwood's  soft  and  solenm  light, 

And  saw  the  pride  of  earth — Yosemite. 

Life  is  not  long  enough,  desired  land, 

Thy  varied  mysteries  to  make  my  own: 
White  waters  foaming  in  lone  canyons  grand, 

Lost  paths  that  wind  where  deer  unstartled  stray, 
Green  pastures  luring  bees  in  dells  unknown — 
The  Undiscovered,  far  and  far  away. 


Wnat  An  Exposition  Is  For 


By  D.  C.  COLLIER 

PrtMiJtmt  Panama'Cahfomia  Ex^—ition,  San  Ditgo 


IN  order  to  satisfy  the  people  of  today, 
an  exposition  must  be  unique  in  every 
one  of  its  essential  features.  Those 
who  come  to  see  it  will  expect  this.  They 
will  have  seen  great  expositions  before, 
most  of  them,  and  they  will  not  be  at- 
tracted to  an  exposition  now  by  any 
repetition  of  former  exposition  ideas,  no 
matter  how  excellent  they  might  have  been 
in  their  time.  They  will  expect  even  the 
reason  for  holding  the  exposition,  as  re- 
vealed by  its  general  character  and  scope, 
to  be  different.  And  the  exposition  to  be 
held  in  San  Diego  during  all  of  the  year  of 
191 5  will  be  different  from  all  other  expo- 
sitions ever  held,  just  as  the  reasons  for 
holding  it  are  different  from  those  that 
caused  the  holding  of  the  expositions  that 
are  now  a  part  of  history. 

Today  if  you  should  rush  up  to  an  average 
one  of  San  Diego's  citizens,  naturally  ex- 
pecting him  to  be  saturated  with  expo- 
sition ideas,  and  without  any  preliminary  ' 
conversation  should  ask  him  to  tell  you 
the  reason  why  San  Diego  is  building  an 
exposition,  no  doubt  he  would  hem  and 
haw  and  fidget  around  a  bit,  ^id  then 
give  you  an  answer  that  wouldn't'  be^thin 
nine  rows  of  apple  trees  of  the  righrt)ne. 
The  reason  for  this  is  because  he  would 
be  trying  to  think  of  something  very  com- 
plex and  conflicting  and  confusing.  And 
all  the  time,  if  he  only  stopped  to  think, 
he  would  know  what  the  real  reason  is, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  simple  reason,  and 
easily  stated. 

For  more  than  three  solid  years,  ever 
since  the  day  in  September,  1909,  when 
President  G.  A.  Davidson,  of  the  San 
Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  to 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
said  chamber:  "Gentlemen,  I  have  a 
proposition  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion,*' the  citizens  of  San  Diego  have 
individually  been  busier  than  a  one-armed 
paper  hanger  in  fly- time,  answering  one 
quei^tion:    "What   is   San   Diego   holding 


this  exposition  for,  anyway?"  If  the 
question  has  been  asked  a  million  times 
a  fair  estimate  would  place  the  number 
of  different  answers  at  about  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  some  odd. 

President  Davidson  told  the  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  his 
reason  for  suggesting  an  exposition  in  San 
Diego  in  191 5  was  because  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  opened  in  that  year,  and 
San  Diego,  being  the  first  port  northward 
of  it  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  United 
States,  was  naturally  the  place  where  a 
fitting  celebration  of  that  great  world 
event  should  be  held. 

The  director  seated  at  the  right  of  Presi- 
dent Davidson,  a  thoughtful  gentleman, 
thoughtfully  stroked  his  chin  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  remarked:  "That's  a 
great  idea — ^a  wonderful  idea.  We  ought 
to  hold  an  exposition  in  1915  because  it 
is  high  time  San  Diego  was  put  on  the  map 
of  the  world  to  stay,  and  that  couldn't 
be  done  in  any  quicker  or  more  effective 
way  than  by  holding  an  exposition." 
"By  heck,  you're  right",  said  the  gentle- 
man next  in  line,  an  impulsive  gentleman, 
by  the  way.  "I  am,  indeed,  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  proposal"  then  said  the 
gentleman  who  was  seated  opposite,  speak- 
ing out  of  turn.  "We  shall  need  to  do 
something  to  bring  our  beautiful  harbor 
to  the  attention  of  the  world."  "Yes,  and 
we've  got  a  climate  that  can't  be  beat" 
broke  in  a  director  down  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  "What's  the  matter  with 
our  back  country?"  asked  two  of  the 
directors  at  once,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  neither  one  expected  an  answer  no  one 
answered,  but  the  director  to  the  left  of  the 
president  did  venture  this:  "San  Diego  is 
the  natural  playground  of  America,  if  not  of 
the  world,  and  tf  you  could  get  people  here 
to  see  an  exposition  they'd  find  it  out." 

So  these  gentlemen  sat  for  some  time 
telling  each  other  why  San  Diego  ought  to 
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something  better,  and  straightway  we  begin 
to  strive  to  do  it.    Result:  we  do  it. 

And  thus  we  see  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  an  exposition — any  expo- 
sition— the  expKKitions  that  have  gone 
before,  and  the  expositions  that  will  follow 
the  San  Diego  Exposition — is  to  display 
the  things  that  mean  progress,  the  progress 
of  the  past,  and  the  progress  of  the  future. 
Every  exposition  is  educational,  and  the 
measure  of  its  value  as  an  educator  lies  in 
its  revelation  of  the  world's  advancement. 
If  it  succeeds  in  presenting  this  in  its 
best  form  and  manner,  it  has  been  the 
best  educator,  therefore  the  best  expo- 
Mtion. 

To  all  former  expositions  governments 
of  countries  and  states  have  been  asked  to 
come  and  make  displays,  and  the  govern- 
ments have  come  and  built  huge  and  ornate 
and  costly  palaces  wherein  they  have 
entertained  lavishly  and  made  merry. 
They  have  displayed  the  products  of  their 
soils  and  their  factories;  their  arts  and  their 
handicrafts.  San  Diego  has  asked  the 
governments  of  all  the  countries  and  all 
tbe  states,  and  also  the  counties  and  cities, 
to  come,  but  she  asks  them  to  display  the 
things  that  tell  of  their  opportunities  and 
their  pwssibilitles.  She  asks  them  to  dis- 
play the  progress  of  the  past  in  such  a  way 
that  it  vriil  tell  the  possibilities  of  the  fu- 
ture. She  wants  them  to  present  the 
things  that  have  been  done  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  that  they  will  point  out  the  things 
that  can  be  done. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  governments 
either  of  countries  or  states  that  make 
the  kind  of  progress  we  are  talking  about, 
pr<^ress  in  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the 
industries.  It  is  the  Individuals.  And 
so  it  is  to  the  individuals  that  we  must 
look  for  the  exhibits  that  will  show  prog- 
ress. Ever  since  the  men  who  are  build- 
ing and  making  the  San  Diego  Exposition 
determined  what  was  to  be  the  character 
and  scope  of  that  exposition  they  have 
sought  after  the  individual  who  could 
bring  them  exhibits  that  would  be  unique 
and  interesting  and  educating.  We  want 
the  new  things,  the  rare  things,  and  the 
unusual  things,  provided  they  mean  some- 
thing. 

All  expositions  have  attempted  in  some 
way  to  show  the  objects  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  and  the  industries  of  the  peoples  of 
olden  times,  not  alone  because  it  seems 
that  the  older  things  are,  the  more  interest 
a  great  many  people  attach  to  them,  and 
some  people  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
chewing  camphor  balls  and  pottering 
around  a  lot  of  musty,  mildewed  and  mould- 
ering things  that  they  can  not  even  guess 
the  use  of,  but  because  the  contrast  is 
necessary  many  times  to  properly  bring 
out  the  value  of  a  thing.  If  we  see  the 
first  automobile  ever  built  and  the  latest 
1915  model  side  by  side,  we  comprehend 
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what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  automobiles  since  the  first 
automobile  was  made.  The  San  Diego 
Exposition  has  devised  a  new  way  of  pre- 
senting contrasts.  It  is  a  plan  that  will 
appeal  to  every  intelligence.  The  con- 
trast will  be  made  definite  and  distinct, 
and  it  will  mean  something.  The  plan 
will  be  applied,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  to  everything  that  man  has  done  since 
the  day  when  he  first  decided  that  he  could 
use  his  hands  to  fashion  something  that 
would  be  useful  to  him,  and  help  to  make 
life  easier  and  better  for  him  down  to  1915. 

The  plan  is  educational,  no  doubt,  but 
the  method  is  more  like  that  of  the  kinder- 
garten than  that  of  the  college.  The 
visitor  will  be  amused  and  entertained,  and 
he  will  be  educated  at  the  same  time,  and 
hardly  know  it. 

An  exposition  to  be  a  success  must  amuse 
and  entertain  its  visitors,  and  it  may  do 
this  in  many  and  various  ways.  The  San 
Diego  plan  will  at  least  have  the  advantage 
of  novelty  and  the  charm  of  variety.  The 
purely  amusement  features  will  be  a  long 
departure  from  those  that  have  been  seen 
at  aD  of  the  expositions  of  the  past  imtil 
they  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "stereo- 
typed" features.  The  director  of  exhibits 
and  the  director  of  concessions  of  the  San 
Diego  Exposition  can  find  no  place  on  the 
grounds  for  those  exhibits  and  concessions 
that  might  be  classed  among  the  "stereo- 
typed" ones. 

The  general  plan  to  be  followed  at  the 
San  Diego  Exposition  in  the  manner  of 
installation  of  its  exhibits  from  coimtries, 
states,  counties  and  cities,  is  imique,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  affording  to  any  of 
these  the  opportimity  to  so  group  their 
exhibits  that  they  will  make  a  compre- 
hensive exploitation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  community,  and  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  homeseekers  and  develop- 
ers of  all  kinds.  And  furthermore,  these 
exhibits,  when  grouped,  will  lose  nothing 
of  their  individuality.  All  of  the  great 
buildings  that  are  now  being  erected  on 
the  exposition  grounds  have  been  so  de- 
signed that  this  plan  can  be  carried  out, 
and  the  exposition  oflScials  were  long  ago 
convinced  that  it  is  a  wise  and  advanta- 
geous plan  for  the  reason  that  it  has  always 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  exhibit  work  at 
former  great  expositions. 


The  picture  an  exposition  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  visitor  must  be  one  of  beauty. 
This  goes  without  sa3ring.  As  a  general 
style  for  the  architecture  of  the  San  Diego 
Exposition  the  Spanish-Colonial  type,  so- 
called,  has  been  selected  and  is  being 
closely  followed.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful,  and  I  believe  I  can  also  say,  more 
appropriate  for  an  exposition,  and  es- 
pecially for  an  exposition  in  California, 
than  this.  Its  beauty  lies  first  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  secondly  in  the  richness  of  its 
ornamentation  about  the  openings.  Its 
appropriateness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  type  of  architecture  the  padres  tried 
to  use,  and  did  use  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  when  they  built  the  missions  of 
California. 

But  Nature  has  done  more  to  make  the 
San  Diego  Exposition  beautiful  than  man 
can  do.  The  site  selected  in  Balboa  park 
is  ideal.  Its  contours  and  its  topography 
lend  themselves  to  plans  for  an  exposition 
most  advantageously,  and  in  the  climate 
of  southern  California,  with  its  wealth  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  vegetation,  the 
adornment  of  the  grounds  can  be  carried 
nearer  to  perfection  than  has  been  possible 
at  any  other  exposition,  or  than  would  be 
possible  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  Realizing  the  advantage  of  this 
the  San  Diego  Exposition  has  started  a 
great  nursery  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  vines  that  grow  in  California  to  lend 
their  charm,  and  spread  their  bloom  and 
shed  their  fragrance  throughout  the  whole 
exposition  year  in  San  Diego.  Even  now 
the  hillsides  are  being  planted  with  palms 
and  ferns  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  road- 
ways and  winding  paUis  are  being  bor- 
dered with  all  the  varieties  of  the  eucal)rf)- 
tus,  cypress,  acacias  and  grevilleas,  and  it 
is  all  being  done  in  a  manner  totally  unlike 
that  in  which  the  other  expositions  have 
been  adorned. 

The  charm  of  the  place,  altogether  aside 
from  that  which  the  adornment  of  it  by 
the  hands  of  man  will  lend,  lies  in  its  sur- 
roundings. For  a  background  to  the  pic- 
ture rise  the  mountains,  with  their  jagged 
skylines,  the  farthermost  one  seen  faintly 
through  a  purple  haze,  the  near  ones  dear 
and  bold  in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  southern 
California.  In  the  foreground  is  San  Diego, 
a  beautiful  city,  and  just  beyond,  the  bay 
of  San  Diego,  calm  and  beautiful.  Point 
Loma,  shaped  like  the  prow  of  a  huge 
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"^1  IHE  appropriation  for  th2  building  was 

I  inadequate;  but  we  built  it  on  a  large 
foundation,  and  when  it  was  half-way 
i^,  the  first  floor  was  roofed  over  with  a 
temporary  roof  of  felt." 

Tliia  vivid  picture,  which  Professor  Hil- 
gard  gives  us  of  the  first  frame  building 
erected  on  the  University  of  California 
campus  for  the  use  of  agriculture,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  stately  stone  struc- 
ture recently  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Be^des  affording  us  a  distinct  picture  of 
con<Utions  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  it 
(pves  the  key-note  to  Professor  Hilgard's 
character.  In  all  bis  work  he  has,  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  laid  broad 
foundations,  and  those  who  come  after  him 
may  well  feel  a  weight  of  responsibility  in 
building  adequately  upon  them. 

He  is  a  man  of  vision,  and  only  today  is 
California  beginning  to  realize  the  vision 
which  this  remarkable  man  had  for  her 
agricultural  development  well  nigh  half  a 
century  ago. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  Doctor  Hilgard 
is  famous  for  his  work  in  soil  analysis.  To 
the  uninitiated  this  may  not  seem  a  very 
vital  subject.  To  the  farmer  of  Indiana 
OT  Iowa,  where  every  acre  is  like  every 
other  acre  and  each  farmer  plants  what  his 
tteigfabor  plants,  the  physical  and  chemical 
structure  of  the  soil  is  of  little  moment; 
but  in  our  great  state  with  every  variety 
of  soil  differing  widely  from  that  of  the  East, 
the  analysis  of  the  soil  and  a  determination 
of  what  crops  can  be  grown  to  greatest 
advantage  becomes  a  very  practical  matter. 
S6"the  value  of  Professor  Hilgard's  re- 
sebdies  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  His 
pO-tkriar  amtributi<»i  to  the  science  of 


soil  study,  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  distinguished  investigators,  is  in 
adding  to  the  physical  and  chemical  tests 
the  botanical  and  geological.  Before  his 
time  scientists  were  content  with  the  two 
former,  which  proved  very  inadequate  and 
brought  "soil  analysis"  into  great  disrepute 
with  the  farmers.  The  most  important 
general  result  of  his  studies  is  the  demon- 
stration of  the  great  depth  and  intrinsic 
fertility  and  durability  of  the  soils  of  arid 
countries,  as  the  result  of  such  climatic 
conditions  as  obtain  in  most  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  the  classic  regions  of  the  most 
ancient  civilizations,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  northern  India.  There, 
owing  to  deficient  rainfall,  lime  and  other 
important  plant  foods  have  not  been 
leached  from  the  land,  as  is  constantly 
being  done  in  rainy  climates,  where  lime 
is  a  much-needed  fertilizer.  Professor  Hil- 
gard is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  when  any 
one  buys  an  acre  of  land  in  California,  he 
really  gets  from  three  to  six  times  as  much 
soil  as  he  would  in  the  East. 

By  carrying  on  these  experiments,  through 
experiment  stations  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  he  has  enabled  the  farmers  to 
use  their  land  intelligently  and  has  saved 
them  much  expense. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  phase  of  this 
great  work  has  been  the  reclamation  of 
desert  and  alkali  lands.  By  soil  analysis 
and  observation  of  native  growths,  Profes- 
sor Hilgard  has  been  able  to  show  dearly 
the  difference  between  reclaimable  and  ir- 
reclaimable land,  and  much  that  has  been 
hitherto  considered  useless  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  He  has  also  shown  the 
exceptionally  high  fertility  of  alkali  land 
when  reclaimed. 
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Not  only  on  the  practical  side  has  this 
indefatigable  scientist  laid  "large  founda- 
tions," but  also  on  the  theoretical  side  of 
agriculture.  When  in  1873  he  came  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  he  found  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  a  disorganized  condition, 
suSering  from  the  contempt  of  the  farmer 


and  the  neglect  of  the  regents,  and  occupy- 
ing two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  South 
Hail.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his 
work  no  new  students  entered  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  but  with  the  true  pioneer 
spirit  he  patiently  and  quietly  set  about 
winning  the  favor  of  the  farmers  by  means 
of  extension  lectures  and  the  establishment 
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at  Berkeley  in  1875  of  the  first  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  the  United  States. 
The  work  of  this  "first  aid"  to  the  farmer 
proved  so  practical  and  the  lectures  so 
wise  and  sensible  that  the  farmers  began 
to  believe  that  there  was  some  value  in  a 
college  education  and  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  until  today 
it  has  an  enrollment  of  over  four  hundred 
students. 

The  regents  were  also  interested.  Profes- 
sor Hilgard  describes  himself  as  a  "great 
button-holer."  Through  his  efforts  the 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  frame 
building  described  in  the  opening  para- 
graph. This  was  afterward  enlarged,  but 
soon  proved  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  growing  college. 

Of  the  present  stone  building,  Professor 
Hilgard  said  at  its  dedication : 

"This  accomplished  fact  before  us  I  hail 
as  the  final  happy  termination  of  the  forty- 
years'  contention  for  the  principle  that  the 
University  shall  educate  the  leaders,  ex- 
perts and  teachers  who  are  to  carry  the 
principles  and  practice  of  rational  agri- 
culture to  the  farmers  at  large  and  to  the 
public  schools." 

Agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  which 
is  the  "dernier  cri"  of  our  educators,  was 
advocated  in  Professor  Hilgard's  extension 
lectures  forty  years  ago. 

This  pioneer  in  the  work  of  agricultural 
education  was  born  in  Zweibriicken,  Ba- 
varia, January  5,  1833.  His  father,  Theo- 
dore Erasmus  Hilgard,  was  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  poet.  For  political  reasons  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
on  a  large  farm  in  Illinois.  Here,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  father,  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard's 
career.  His  education  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1853.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  active  scientific 
work,  first  in  geology  as  State  Geologist  in 
Mississippi,  and  later  turning  his  attention 
to  agriculture. 

Many  reports  and  bulletins  have  been 
written  by  him  which  have  attracted  world- 
wide attention.  His  "Relation  of  Climate 
to  Soils"  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages and  won  for  him,  from  the  Royal 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Science,  the  Liebig 
Medal  for  important  advances  in  agricultural 
science.  His  book  on  "Soils"  is  authorita- 
tive and  embodies  the  research  of  a  lifetime. 


As  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  California,  he  is  engaged 
in  collaboration  with  Professor  R.  H. 
Loughridge  in  an  extended  investigation 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  character  of 
colunms  of  California  soils  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet.  He  is  also  writing  an  auto- 
biography which  will  embrace  a  history  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  California. 

Lela  Angier  Lenfest. 


A  Life-Saver  in  Hawaii 

EIGHTEEN  years  ago  a  young  physi- 
cian stood  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
which  was  plowing  its  way  to  Honolulu 
through  the  channel  dividing  the  Hawaiian 
island  of  Oahu,  seat  of  the  capital  city,  from 
Molokai,  the  island  of  the  living  dead. 

Some  distance  ahead,  across  the  bow  of 
the  big  liner,  moved  a  small  steamer,  its 
prow  headed  for  the  gloomy  cliffs  which 
hedge  the  portals  to  Molokai.  On  the  after 
deck  of  this  little  vessel  stood  groups  of  men 
and  women,  all  looking  their  last  on  the 
pleasant  isle  of  Oahu  which  held  their 
homes,  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  to 
which  they  could  never  more  return.  "Lep- 
ers on  their  way  to  the  Settlement"  re- 
marked a  ship's  officer  standing  beside  the 
passenger.  The  latter  nodded  sadly  but 
his  eyes  grew  bright.  He  saw  his  career 
before  him. 

The  young  physician  of  eighteen  years 
ago  is  Dr.  James  T.  Wayson  of  today,  known 
as  one  of  the  world's  few  experts  on  the 
dread  disease,  and  who,  to  the  present  time, 
has  a  record  of  twelve  cures  of  a  scourge 
held  for  ages  as  incurable.  As  head  of  the 
Territorial  Receiving  Hospital  near  Hono- 
lulu where  suspects  and  those  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  malady  are  confined  and 
treated,  Dr.  Wayson  cheerfully  declares 
that  if  leprosy  is  given  medical  attention  in 
its  early  stages  there  can  be  proportionately 
as  many  cures  as  in  other  diseases. 

When  Dr.  Wayson,  young,  ambitious  and 
daring,  reached  Honolulu,  he  found  leprosy 
taking  a  tremendous  toll  from  the  Hawaiians 
and  the  Asiatics,  occasionally  claiming  a 
European  victim.  The  whites  shuddered 
when  the  scourge  was  mentioned  and  the 
natives  hid,  with  tragic  strategy,  their 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  contracted 
it.  Plunging  immediately  into  the  work  at 
hand  the  doctor  studied  the  plague  at  close 
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quarters  for  years  and  from  his  experiments 
formed  a  theory  which  he  has  proved  to  be 
correct.  Appointed  superintendent  of  the 
ieper  receiving  hospital,  and  city  and  county 
physician,  because  of  the  reputation  he  had 
gained  as  an  expert  on  the  disease.  Dr. 
Wayson  was  thus  given  a  broader  iield  in 
which  to  labor,  and  the  results  of  his  years 
of  study  soon  became  apparent. 


With  a  few  cases  representing  the  disease 
in  its  early  stages,  Dr.  Wayson  began  his 
series  of  treatments  based  on  the  facts  ob- 
served by  him.  Now  the  records  show  that 
twelve  persons,  all  admitted  lepers,  have 
been  discharged  from  the  receiving  hospital 
as  cured  upon  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
physicians,  authorities  in  the  disease  and 
who  reached  their  conclusion  after  a  ntmiber 
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of  bacteriological  and  other  tests  which 
showed  that  the  leper  bacilli  had  disap- 
p>eared.  The  verdict  as  to  whether  a  pa- 
tient is  cured  or  not  does  not  rest  with  one 
man.  The  law  requires  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  board  of  physicians,  before  a 
patient  may  be  certified  as  free  from  the 
disease  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
family,  instead,  as  was  the  case  but  a  few 
years  ago,  of  being  required  to  bid  his 
friends  and  relatives  farewell  forever  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  scourge. 

Dr.  Wayson  maintains  through  all  argu- 
ments that  leprosy  is  curable  but  declares 
that  there  is  no  specific  cure.  Each  case 
is  likely  to  call  for  a  different  form  of  treat- 
ment, although  the  general  method  is  the 
same.  He  says  that  the  great  fault  and  the 
one  which  has  permitted  leprosy  to  gain 
such  a  foothold  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  has 
been  the  failure  of  physicians  to  recognize 
it  in  its  first  stages.  Many  of  them  wait 
until  the  layman  can  diagnose  his  own  case. 
For  this  reason  Dr.  Wayson  has  devoted 
much  time  and  study  along  the  line  of  early 
diagnosis.  The  bacillus  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  tuberculosis,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  physician  to  de- 
cide. Clinical  experience  has  led  Dr.  Way- 
son  to  believe  that  the  period  of  incubation 
may  be  very  short,  purely  of  a  local  char- 
acter and  mildly  contagious.  "Undoubt- 
edly," he  says,  "the  germ  enters  the  system 
through  the  alimentary  tract,  although 
there  are  also  cases  where  it  was  acquired 
through  inoculation,  through  abrasions  of 
the  skin  and,  possibly,  bites  of  insects." 

The  general  treatment  as  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Wayson  is  simple  enough  when  one 
considers  the  dread  mystery  which  has  ever 
surrounded  the  disease.  Tonics,  hot  baths 
and  exercise  are  the  principal  features.  In 
special  cases  where  there  are  acute  nervous 
attacks,  large  and  increasing  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash  will  abort  cases  where  it 
would  take  nature  years  because  the  dis- 
ease is  aborted  before  pathological  changes 
take  place.  In  the  case  of  localized  lesions, 
applications  of  carbon-dioxid  snow  pencil 
will  completely  eradicate  both  clinical  and 
bacteriological  evidences  of  the  disease. 

There  is  no  better  proof  that  leprosy  is  as 
curable  as  any  other  disease  than  the  fact  that 
Dr.  J.  W.  Goodhue,  medical  superintendent 
of  the  lej>er  settlement  at  Molokai,  working 
independently  but  along  the  same  lines  as 
Dr.  Wayson,  is  having  equally  good  results. 


Dr.  Wayson  scoffs  at  the  superstitious 
fear  of  the  disease  which  during  the  past 
forty  years  has  caused  thousands  of  white 
people  to  avoid  the  Hawaiian  islan^.  Few 
white  people  are  ever  victims  of  the  scourge 
because  their  surroundings  are  sanitary  and 
their  food  is  carefuDy  cooked  and  served  in 
individual  dishes. 

Dr.  Wayson  was  bom  in  Port  Townsend, 
Washington.  His  father  was  an  engineer 
in  the  revenue  cutter  service.  After  being 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1 89 1  Dr.  Wayson  served  for  a  year  as 
surgeon  on  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin,  then 
engaged  in  patrol  work  in  the  Bering  sea 
under  the  late  Admiral  Robley  B.  Evans. 
Henrietta  Goodnough  Hull. 


The  Girl  of  the  Portola  Poster 

YOU  can  drop  off  anywhere  on  your  way 
around  the  world,  and  find  some  one 
who  knows  a  bit  more  or  less  about  Califor- 
nia. And  if  you  ask  what,  of  all  that's  here, 
stays  longest  and  clearest  and  most  delight- 
fully in  the  imagination — after  the  things 
one  really  must  remember — the  answer  is 
pretty  certain  to  be:  "Why,  the  women  of 
Califomia."  So  it  is  something  to  be  de- 
clared the  prettiest  woman  in  the  state. 

And  this  honor  has  fallen  to  Miss  Emma 
de  Velasco.  The  Paris  in  the  case  is  the 
Portola  Festival  Committee,  which  is  pre- 
paring to  stage  the  big  fiesta  of  October 
22-25,  1913,  when  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
will  help  San  Francisco  celebrate  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

The  Portola  Committee  wanted  to  get 
Miss  California  to  invite  the  world  to  come 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  fall.  So  it 
offered  a  prize  for  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
whole  state,  to  be  the  model  for  the  official 
poster  of  the  fiesta.  And  the  whole  state 
responded.  Pictures  poured  in,  and  of  all 
these  stacks  of  photographs.  Miss  de 
Velasco's  was  adjud!ged  the  most  beautiful. 

No  fitter  beauty  could  have  been  found 
than  this.  Miss  de  Velasco,  born  in  Cali- 
fomia and  for  the  last  seven  years  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco,  is  the  descendant  of 
a  noble  Spanish  house,  and  it  is  about  men 
of  Spain  that  the  Portola  celebration  largely 
centers.  Miss  de  Velasco' s  great-great- 
grandfather was  a  Count  of  Tovar,  one  of 
a  long  line  which  won  a  glorious  place  in 


Spanish  history.    Her  family  has  long  been  Cuba.     For  his  daring  he  paid  with  his  life. 

prominent  in  South  America.  For  ail  this  distinction  of  ancestry,  Miss 

Her  father,  Henry  de  Velasco,  was  born  de   Velasco   is   a   charmingly   unassuming 

in  Venezuela,  but  is  a  cosmopolite  and  a  young  woman.     She  possesses  that  versa- 

globe-trotter.   Her  mother,  who  was  Amalia  tility  which  is  to  some  degree  characteristic 

Lagler  Leis,  is  of  German  extraction.  of  her  native  state.    She  is  a  musician  and 

Henry  de  Velasco  served  as  captain  in  the  has  appeared  in  concert-    She  is  a  business 

war  between  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile  in  1879.  girl,  being  private  secretary  to  a  big  lumber 

His  father  was    a  noted  South  American  dealer.    She  has  her  place  in  society,  as  a 

diplomatist,  at  one  time  minister  of  foreign  member  of  two  San  Francisco  cotillions, 

relations  in  Venezuela  and  later  Venezuelan  She  is  a  sorority  girl,  a  member  of  the  Tbeta 

minister   to  Peru.    Another   kinsman   has  Sigma.    Besides  all  this,  she  finds  time  to  be 

his  place  in   history.      This   was.  Narciso  active  in  the  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

Lopez,  the  first  man  to  raise  a  free  flag  in  William  L.  Haich. 
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The  Blessings  of  Fifteen-Cent  Copper 

SIX  months  ago  it  was  predicted  in 
these  columns  that  in  all  probability 
copper  would  gyrate  around  the  fifteen- 
cent  mark  throughout  the  year.  Thus  far 
the  prophecy  hiEis  been  verified.  After 
sagging  and  dragging  from  1907  until  the 
beginning  of  191 2,  after  the  rise  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  cents  a  pound  had  been  vari- 
ously attributed  to  manipulation,  the  red 
metal  at  last  demonstrated  that  it  was 
really  too  cheap  at  twelve  cents  a  pound. 
Though  the  visible  amount  of  copper  in- 
creased during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year,  though  the  world's  production  in  191 2 
for  the  first  time  passed  above  a  million 
tons,  the  supply  at  present  is  still  far  below 
the  stocks  that  were  on  hand  two  years 
ago.  Consumption  showed  no  sign  of 
abatement.  Domestic  demand  was  strong 
and  steady  at  the  time  of  writing.  The 
definite  return  of  the  dove  with  the  olive 
branch  to  its  Balkan  roost,  fair  European 
crop  prospects  and  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  conditions  in  Grermany,  a  country 
whose  electrical  industry  is  a  heavy  copper 
buyer,  promised  to  enhance  the  volume 
of  exports.  In  addition,  the  use  of  copper 
in  the  steel  industry  is  spreading.  An 
alloy  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  copper, 
it  was  found,  retarded  corrosion  and  greatly 
lengthened  the  life  of  steel.  Of  six  thou- 
sand tons  of  steel  rails  containing  a  little 
over  one  half  per  cent  of  copper  none 
broke  in  a  year,  a  result  that  caused  the 
e:q)erimenting  railroad  to  place  a  second 
order  of  ten  thousand  tons  of  the  copper- 
alloy  steel.  The  output  of  the  new  low- 
grade  porphyry  mines  is  no  longer  bound- 
ing upward  at  the  rate  prevailing  two 
years  ago  and  the  decrease  in  production 
costs  seems  to  have  reached  its  limit.  The 
influence  of  these  facts  promises  to  main- 


tain the  price  of  red  metal  at  its  present 
level  for  some  time  to  come. 

Copper  stocks  are  paying  higher  divi- 
dends, a  blessing  greatly  appreciated  in 
Boston,  but  the  really  beneficial  aspect  of 
fifteen-cent  copper  is  not  to  be  found  in 
New  England.  Far  greater  are  the  bene- 
fits showered  upon  Arizona,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  Montana,  copper  states 
which  receive  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  increased  dividends.  Fifteen-cent 
copper  stimulates  production,  steadies  and 
increases  the  volume  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment and  thereby  makes  the  trade  of 
the  copper  states  hum.  Therein  lies  the 
greatest  blessing  of  the  metal's  higher 
price. 

The  Gait  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

THE  191 2  grain  and  fruit  crop  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  the  largest  on 
record.  Wheat  and  apples  touched  the 
high-water  mark.  This  year  they  promise 
to  duplicate  the  performance.  The  winter 
wheat  of  the  Inland  Empire,  of  the  region 
in  the  watershed  of  the  upper  Columbia 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades, 
came  through  the  cold  weather  in  excel- 
lent condition  and,  though  plowing  and 
seeding  in  spring  was  late  on  account  of 
cold  and  wet  weather,  a  good  yield  seems 
assured.  Barley  wiU  not  fall  far  short  of 
the  preceding  year's  record,  and  the  short 
California  barley  crop  should  maintain 
prices  at  a  high  level.  The  delayed  spring 
retarded  the  blossoming  of  the  fruit  trees, 
but  the  late  start  also  diminished  the  frost 
losses.  Apples  promise  a  normal  crop, 
though  peaches  run  uniformly  light. 

Despite  the  tariff  measure  pending  in 
Congress,  the  sale  of  Oregon's  wool  clip 
started  brkkly  and  at  prices  equal  to  the 
191 2  offers,  while  mohair  advanced  steadily. 
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H()[)s  made  un  excellent  start,  the  price 
depending  u|vm  the  developments  in 
Euro|H.'Uii  hop  regions,  though  few  growers 
contracted  to  sell  their  output  for  less 
than  fourteen  cents  a  jiiiund.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  districts  through- 
out the  J'acific  Northwest  was  reflected 
in  heavy  sales  by  the  jobbers. 

The  lumber  inilustry  during  the  first 
halt  of  the  year  continued  at  the  gait  it 
struck  early  in  iyi2.  For  the  first  time 
in  seven  years  the  logging  ca]n|>s  in  western 
Washington  and  Oregon  operated  al  one 
hundreil  |k.t  cent  capacity.  In  Septem- 
Irt,  11)12.  logs  were  advanced  a  dollar  a 
thousiilKl  ferl.  hi  -March,  iqii?,  another 
dollar  wa>  added  and  still  the  demand 
continued,  though  lumber  did  not  advance 
in  proportion,  shingles  excepted.  Portland 
shipments  gained  twenty-four  million  feet 
during  the  first  quarter  over  the  corre- 
sptmding  periiKl  in  igi2,  foreign  shipments 
from  the  Columbia  and  from  Puget  Sound 
increased  and  the  mills  in  the  Spokane 
territory  oj)eraled  at  capacity.     Since  the 


stocks  in  the  yards  of  Middle-western  re- 
tailers continue  low  despite  a  continued 
good  demand,  and  since  building  activities 
in  the  Southwest  shtiw  no  signs  of  slacken- 
ing, the  greatest  single  industry  of  the 
Pacific  No^th^^■est  can  see  no  setback  in 
the  immediate  future. 

In  -Seattle  and  Tacoma  this  spring  many 
manufacturers  were  rumiing  night  shifts 
to  till  orders.  Portland  is  building  -an 
unusually  large  numlH.'r  of  new  residences, 
Seattle  has  many  new  skyscrapers  under 
coiislrjiction,  scarcity  of  houses  is  keeping 
rents  high  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  has 
taken     a     remarkable    s]nirt     in    building 

The  strongest  indication  of  continued 
progress,  however,  lies  in  the  promise  of 
good  cro]ts  throughout  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Prosjierity  in  the 
-Middle-West  and  P^ast  not  only  assures 
a  good  market  for  the  Pacilic  Coast  prod- 
ucts, but  it  also  enables  those  dissatis- 
fie<l  with  the  weird  climate  of  Kansas, 
Ohio  or  Vermont  to  sell  out,  pull  up  stakes 
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and  seek  new  bomes  in  a  region  where  life 
is  not  one  endless  struggle  to  escape  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Horse  Sense  on  the  High  Seas 

F)R  the  past  year  the  lumber  export 
business  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
been  hampered  by  extremely  high  water 
freight  rates.  Transportation  of  fuel  oil 
from  the  Mexican  fields  to  Gulf  ports  has 
been  difficult  and  increasingly  expensive. 
On  the  Atlantic  the  ocean  freight  rates 
were  doubled  in  1912.  Since  1910  the 
rates  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool have  risen  from  three  cents  to  ten 
cents;  the  cotton  schedule  went  up  from 
twdve  cents  to  forty-five  cents  in  three 
years,  with  other  rates  in  proportion. 

A  real  shortage  in  cargo  bottoms  was  the 
primary  cause  of  this  startling  advance 
in  rates.  There  were  not  enough  ships  to 
move  the  commodities  with  despatch. 
The  price  of  steamers  doubled  as  their 
earning  capacity  grew. 

Several  times  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  railroads  have  been  swamped  with 
business,  have  been  unable  to  move  the 
volume  of  freight  offered  them  with  the 


usual  despatch.  At  other  times  half  a 
million  freight  cars  have  been  standing 
on  costly  sidetracks,  idle.  Did  the  rail- 
roads double  and  treble  their  rates  when  the 
freight  offerings  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
cars  and  power? 

Of  course  they  did  not.  The  rules  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pre- 
vented such  a  step.  But  the  regulative 
power  of  the  commission  does  not  extend 
over  foreign  ships  carrying  American  freight. 
It  might  be  well  for  those  who  expect  the 
cheap-ocean -freight  millennium  to  follow 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  study 
the  meteoric  rise  of  the  foreign  water  car- 
riers' rates  in  the  last  few  years.  Food  for 
thoughtful,  sober  reflection  is  contained 
in  the  schedules. 

There  is  still  another  problem  that 
should  have  some  attention  before  the  red- 
fire  of  the  canal-opening  celebration  is 
lighted.  Its  essence  may  be  stated  thus: 
It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  the 
railroads  own  or  control  practically  all 
the  coastal  steamship  lines.  Railroad- 
owned  or  controlled  ships  are  barred  from 
the  use  of  the  canal.  Foreign  vessels 
cannot  engage  in  the  coastal  trade.    The 
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owners  of  the  few  independent  steamers, 
supposed  to  be  a  bare  baker's  dozen, 
surely  can  see  a  good  thing  when  it  is 
handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter.  They 
will  not  be  slow  to  regulate  their  rates 
according  to  the  volume  of  freight  and  the 
capacity  of  the  bottoms  allowed  to  carry 
it  through  the  canal.  Even  now  those 
who  expected  five-doUars-a-ton  canal  rates 
from  coast  to  coast  are  beginning  to  have 
their  eyes  opened. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  used  some 
horse  sense  in  dealing  with  maritime 
problems? 

Diversity  Versus  Calamity 

I  ATE  in  the  seventies  a  severe  drought 
^  visited  parts  of  California.  The  win- 
ter was  dry,  the  bunch-grass  would  not 
grow,  thousands  of  cattle  starved  on  the 
ranges.  Around  the  little  irrigated  colony 
of  Anaheim,  a  green  oasis  on  the  tawny 
plain,  hunger-maddened  steers  gathered 
in  such  numbers  that  the  streets  had  to 
be  barricaded  to  keep  the  animals  out. 
The  farmers  were  penniless  for  a  year. 

Deficient  rainfall  marked  the  past  win- 
ter and  spring.  On  large  areas  the  meager 
§tand  of  grain,  not  worth  the  cutting  even 
for  hay,  was  pastured.  Wheat,  barley 
and  hay  in  many  districts  were  a  total 
failure.  Herds  had  to  be  shipped  out  to 
distant  ranges.  Lack  of  moisture  reduced 
the  bean  crop  to  seventy  per  cent  of  its 
normal  size.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  in " 
unirrigated  districts  bore  sparsely.  A  sim- 
ilar drought  twenty-five  years  ago  would 
have  cut  the  volume  of  the  Golden  State's 
business  in  two. 

Drought  was  not  the  only  unfavorable 
factor.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  citrus  crop 
was  destroyed  by  frost.  Cold  likewise 
touched  the  early-blossoming  almond  and 
wiped  out  two-thirds  of  the  bloom.  The 
yield  of  apricots  was  light;  peaches  were 
below  normal,  cherries  did  not  do  well. 
Raisins  last  season  barely  brought  the  cost 
of  production. 

Doesn't  that  sound  like  the  wail  that 
used  to  arise  from  Kansas  in  a  grasshopper 
year?  However,  there  is  a  reverse  side 
to  the  medal. 

Building  permits  and  bank  clearings  in 
Los  Angeles  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
broke  all  previous  records;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Diego,  Sacramento  and  Fresno 
these    barometers    of    business    stood    at 


normal  or  above.  Railroad  earnings 
showed  no  diminution.  Registration  of 
motor-cars  passed  well  above  108,000  and 
the  demand  for  automobiles  continued 
brisk. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  list  of  harrow- 
ing calamities,  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
normally  prosf>erous  condition  of  business 
in  California? 

Irrigation,  insuring  independence  of  rain- 
fall, is  one  reason.  The  truly  astonishing 
diversity  of  the  state's  products  is  another. 
The  high  prices  realized  for  the  short  crops 
is  a  third  one.  Between  them  they  account 
for  the  lack  of  commercial  crepe.  Here  is 
the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  that  brought 
much  frost  and  little  rain. 

The  unfrozen  third  of  the  citrus  crop  is 
bringing  prices  so  high  that  the  growers 
count  on  half  of  a  normal  season's  cash 
receipts.  Orange  trees  blossomed  heavily, 
promising  practically  a  full  harvest  for 
the  coming  year.-  And  the  planting  of 
new  citrus  groves  in  central  and  northern 
California  continued  at  such  a  rapid  pace 
that  the  price  of  nursery  stock  went  soar- 
ing. 

Peaches  and  apricots,  thinned  by  frost, 
attained  to  large  sizes  and  are  bringing 
good  prices.  Plums  and  prunes  are  up  to 
the  average;  figs  and  walnuts  give  promise 
of  a  fuD  crop.  The  cantaloup  area  has 
increased  and  shipments  are  now  in  full 
swing.  Rabin  grapes  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, an  average  crop  is  assured  and  the 
largest  portion  of  the  output  has  been 
signed  over  to  the  newly  organized  coof>era- 
tive  selling  agency  at  remunerative  rates. 
Almost  thirty  thousand  acres  of  long 
staple  cotton  assure  the  planters  of  a  large 
income.  The  rice  acreage  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  has  doubled.  Extremely 
high  olive  prices  have  stimulated  planting 
along  a  north-and-south  stretch  of  five  hun- 
dred miles.  Table  and  wine  grapes  suf- 
fered little  by  drought  and  not  at  all  by 
frost;  a  truce  among  warring  winemakers 
and  cooperative  selling  by  table-grape 
growers  hold  out  hope  of  ample  returns 
this  fall.  Dairy  products  and  poultry 
have  been  firm.  Both  in  acreage  and  yield 
sugar  beets — California  leads  the  nation 
in  beet-sugar  production — are  above  normal 
owing  to  irrigation.  The  immense,  ever 
growing  area  of  irrigated  alfalfa  is  swelling 
the  bank  accounts  of  the  owners.  Taking 
it  from  one  end  of  the  long  state  to  the 
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Take  a  Victrola  with  you 
when  you  go  away  this  summer 

Whether  you  go  to  the  country,  mountains,  or  sea- 
shore for  the  summer,  or  just  camp  out  for  a  week  or  so, 
you'll  be  glad  of  the  companionship  of  the  Victrola. 

This  wonderful  instrument  enables  you  to  take  with  you 
wherever  you  go  the  most  celebrated  bands,  the  greatest  opera 
artists,  the  most  famous  instrumentalists,  and  the  cleverest 
comedians — to  play  and  sing  for  you  at  your  leisure,  to  provide 
music  for  your  dances,  to  make  your  vacation  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

And  even  if  you  don't  go  away,  a  Victrola  will  entertain  you 
and  give  you  a  delightful  "vacation"'  right  at  home. 

Tfiere  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  ereat  varieties  of  styles  from  JEIO  to  2500. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  and  demonstrate 
the  Victrola  to  you. 

^nctar  Talldiig  Muluna  Ctk,  C>bm1«b,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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other,  the  agricultural  sandwich  is  but- 
tered sparsely  only  in  spots;  most  of  it  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  nutritious  fat. 

Mining,  an  important  industry,  is  active. 
Road-buUding,  the  extensions  of  electric 
•  railway  systems,  the  colossal  development 
of  hydro-electric  power  are  keeping  thou- 
sandis  of  men  busy.  The  petroleum  output 
of  the  year's  first  half  exceeded  forty  million 
barrels,  and  in  March  the  net  price  paid 
the  members  of  the  Independent  Producers' 
Agency  was  thirty-six  cents  a  barrel,  as 
against  thirty  cents  in  March,  191 2. 

If  California  can  make  so  favorable  a 
showing  in  an  exceptionally  adverse  year, 
is  there  not  good  reason  for  the  chestily 
boastful,  irrepressibly  optimistic  attitude 
of  the  sunny  state? 

Savings  East  and  West 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  the  thriftiest 
state  in  the  country.  Of  its  popula- 
tion two  persons  out  of  three  have  money 
in  the  savings  banks.  In  '  Connecticut 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  own  pass 
books  and  the  ratio  is  nearly  as  large  in 
Vermont.  Sixty  out  of  every  hundred 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  six  New 
England  states  put  by  their  pennies  for  a 
rainy  day.  There  are  3,464,083  savings 
bank  depositors  in  the  region  of  mills  and 
abandoned  farms,  and  their  combined 
credit  entries  exceed  fourteen  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Compared  with  New  England  the  seven 
Pacific  states,  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
seem  as  thriftless  as  Coal  Oil  Johnnie. 
Though  their  population  is  slightly  larger 
than  New  England's,  the  savings  bank 
patrons  constitute  but  one-fifth  of  the  New 
England  number,  and  their  total  deposits 
fall  a  billion  dollars  short  of  the  Puritan 
savings. 

Still,  this  discrepancy  does  not  imply 
wasteful  prodigality  in  the  West.*  France, 
the  world's  star  performer  in  the  money- 
accumulating  line,  lags  far  behijid  Germany 
both  in  the  number -a«d  size  of  savings  bank 
deposits.  France  does  not  hoard  its  accu- 
mulations at  two  per  cent,  it  invests  its 
savdngs.  So  does  the  West.  When  sound 
mortgages  backed  by  ample  security  pay 
seven  per  cent,  who  would  be  content 
with  the  savings  banks'  proverbial  three? 
And  when  lots,  acreage,  little  farms,  tim- 
ber tracts,  orchards,  mining  claims  offer 


chances  for  profit  imknown  in  ancient, 
crowded,  staid  and  settled  New  England, 
the  Westerner  puts  his  money  to  work, 
establishes  a  rookery  for  his  dollars  even 
though  the  eagle  occasionally  takes  wing 
instead  of  hatching  little  ones. 

Looking  at  this  matter  of  savings  from 
another  angle,  the  seven.  Pacific  states' 
showing  improves  markedly.  The  amount 
credited  to  the  average  savings  account 
throughout  the  country  is  $444;  New  Eng- 
land's average  is  $411;  in  the  Middle  West 
the  average  drops  to  $340.  The  Far  West 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  $625 
per  depositor.  Nevada  leads  the  nation 
with  $793;  California,  with  $681,  is  second; 
Arizona,  with  $538,  is  just  nosed  out  of 
third  place  by  New  York's  average  of  $540 
per  depositor.  Furthermore,  the  seven 
Pacific  states  have  greater  aggregate  sav- 
ings than  the  fourteen  states  lying  between 
the  AUeghanies  and  the  Rockies  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  California 
alone,  with  597,000  depositors,  has  $407,- 
000,000  put  away.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  with 
twice  the  number  of  depositors  and  ten 
times  California's  population,  exceed  the 
Golden  State's  total  by  only  three  million 
dollars. 

There  is  a  suspicion,  well  founded  appar- 
ently, that  the  greater  reward  of  sustained, 
intelligent  effort  in  the  West  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  size  of  its  savings 
bank  accounts. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  that,  while  California  reaches 
the  world's  savings  apex  with  an  average 
of  $681  per  depositor,  its  neighbor  across 
the  Pacific,  Japan,  touches  bedrock  with 
an  average  of  $7.86  for  its  nineteen  million 
depositors. 

The  Necessity  of  Keeping  Cool 

EARLY  in  1912  a  Chicago  firm  bought 
ten  thousand  acres  of  timber  land 
along  the  Lillooet  river  in  British  Coliunbia 
for  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
stumpage  being  valued  at  a  dollar  a  thou- 
sand feet,  board  measure.  A  year  later 
the  timber  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  cor- 
poration manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  stumpage  bringing  three  dollars 
a  thousand  feet.  British  Colimibia's  tem- 
perature increased  by  a  few  degrees.  A 
profit  of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  a  year 
pleased  its  riotous  imagination. 


(Editorial  section  continued  on  alternate  pages) 
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This  tripling  of  stumpage  values  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  sudden  arrival  of 
the  oft-heralded  timber  famine.  Its  cause 
was  the  reason  underlying  the  remarkable 
sustained  activity  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
British  Columbia;  increased  transportation 
facilities,  actual  and  prospective.  The 
railroad  from  Vancouver  to  Fort  George, 
now  under  construction,  will  make  that 
Lillooet  timber — and  other  tracts — easy 
of  access,  marketable.  Hence  the  jump 
from  one  dollar  to  three  dollars  per  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  year.  And  the  same  cause 
is  giving  value  to  agricultural  land  located 
so  far  north  that  four  years  ago  a  square 
mile  of  it  was  dear  at  thirty  cents.  If 
British  Columbia  will  keep  an  ice  pack  on 
its  feverish  head,  many  years  of  soUd  pros- 
perity lie  ahead  of  the  vast  province. 

Brickbats  for  Silk- Hat  Immigrants 

THE  Polish  or  Slavonian  laborer, 
emigrating  seasonally  from  eastern 
Europe  into  Germany,  is  looked  down 
upon,  considered  inferior  by  the  poorest 
peasant  of  the  country  in  which  he  seeks 
more  remunerative  work.  When  the  Ital- 
ian crosses  the  border  into  France  to  im- 
prove his  worldly  chances,  he  likewise 
loses  caste  with  the  lo§s  of  coimtry.  The 
Germans,  sneering  at  the  Polish  immigrant, 
are  in  turn  sneered  at  and  despised  by  the 
London  tailors  and  bakers  with  whom  they 
come  into  competition.  Our  own  Know- 
nothing  movement  was  directed  against 
workers  differing  in  no  wise  from  the  home 
product  except  in  nativity.  Verily,  the 
immigrant's  lot  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  sinks  automatically 
to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  becomes 
a  pariah  until  he  has  made  himself  over, 
molded  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
after  the  pattern  of  the  native. 

The  native  may  clearly  recognize  the 
immigrants'  value,  may  fully  appreciate 
the  services  rendered  by  them,  may  from 
platform,  stump  and  printed  page  sing 
their  praise,  but  instinctively,  subconscious- 
ly, he  considers  himself  better,  of  a  higher 
order  than  he  who  comes  humbly,  hat  in 
hand,  from  foreign  shores.  Always  the 
green  inmiigrant  accepted  his  position  in 
the  social  scale  unquestioningly,  without 
protest.  Not  a  little  of  American  national 
vanity  is  due  to  this  silent  acknowledgment 
of  inferiority  by  millions  of  immigrants 
from  all  the  races  in  the  world.    The  great 


size  and  prodigal  contents  of  our  flesh-pots 
overawed  the  lean  newcomer,  and  the 
adulation  in  his  dumb  wondering  eyes 
caused  our  chest  to  swell  mightily. 

But  the  Japanese  immigrant,  accustomed 
at  home  to  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  shred 
of  dried  fish  twice  a  day,  refused  to  be  awed. 
He  displayed  none  of  the  humility  char- 
acterizing all  other  immigrants,  no  matter 
what  their  color.  The  flesh-pots  he  apn 
proached  not  as  a  scared  petitioner  but  as 
one  who  is  by  natural  law  entitled  to  the 
best  things  of  the  earth.  He  might  do  the 
cooking  or  condescend  to  wash  the  win- 
dows, but  his  chin  was  up  and  his  backbone 
was  rigid.  Ole  Olson  or  Giovanni  Petrucd 
would  grin  with  pleasure  when  the  master 
slapped  them  on  the  back,  but  Frank 
Yoshimura  resented  the  easy  patronizing 
familiarity  of  the  native.  The  cloak  of 
xmbending  national  dignity  was  never 
dropped  for  an  instant.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  the  Japanese  inunigrant  wore  a 
silk  hat.  He  was  very  much  astonished 
when  the  brickbats  began  to  fly,  as  they 
do  at  the  least  affectation  of  superiority 
iji  a  democratic  country. 

Dignified,  often  polished,  beautifully 
poised,  intensely  race-proud,  the  Japanese 
are  constitutionally  imable  to  understand 
the  American  attitude  toward  the  immi- 
grant of  any  color.  Their  country  has 
never  felt  the  influx  of  alien  labor.  In 
Manchuria  and  Korea  the  Japanese  are 
the  conquerors,  their  settlers  constitute 
the  dominant  dass.  They  proved  their 
superiority  over  China  and  Russia.  In 
California  they  are  puzzled.  They  cannot 
understand  why  they,  the  dominant  race 
of  the  Orient,  should  be  classed  with  other 
inmiigrants,  relegated  to  the  very  bottom. 

This  inability  of  the  Japanese  to  under- 
stand the  American  attitude  toward  the 
immigrant  was  emphasized  in  a  series  of 
half-page  advertisements  published  at 
heavy  expense  by  a  Japanese  association 
in  the  California  press  before  the  passage 
of  the  anti-alien  land  bill.  These  adver- 
tisements quoted  reports  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  to  prove  that  Japanese 
immigrants  were  superior  to  white  inmii- 
grants, that  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
among  them  was  smaller  than  among  Euro- 
peans, that  Japanese  rarely  became  public 
charges  or  found  their  way  into  the  criminal 
courts.  And  the  Japanese  writer  of  these 
advertisements    assumed    that    American 
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hostility  toward  his  countrymen  was  largely 
caused  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
Japan's  culture,  history  and  traditions. 
As  a  remedy  he  suggested  an  interchange 
of  American  and  Japanese  college  students! 

Is  the  treatment  accorded  Greek  and 
Italian  "wops"  improved,  do  the  immi- 
grants of  these  nationalities  enjoy  greater 
resf>ect,  a  higher  social  standing  because  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  because  of  classic 
accomplishments  beside  which  the  Sower  of 
Japanese  culture  makes  but  a  poor  display? 

The  proposed  exclusion  of  illiterate 
inunigrants  has  been  rejected  repeatedly. 
By  these  rejections  the  United  States  has 
officially  proclaimed  that  it  places  small 
value  on  the  cultural  accomplishments 
of  its  adopted  sons.  Muscle  and  industry 
are  wanted.  The  average  Californian  does 
not  care  a  fig  whether  the  Japanese  farm 
laborer  can  read  or  write,  but  he  does  want 
the  Japanese  immigrant  to  "know  his 
place!"  The  democratic  Westerner  hates 
silk  hats;  he  sees  red  when  the  figurative 
stove-pipe  decorates  the  head  of  a  yellow 
immigrant.  And  he  seizes  the  nearest 
brick  when  this  immigrant,  by  aggressive 
team  work,  by  racial  cooperation,  by  un- 
scrupulous business  methods,  by  greater 
industry  and  thrift  proceeds  to  prove  that 
he  is  the  white  man's  equal  in  almost  any 
line  of  endeavor.  Whereufwn  the  yellow 
immigrant,  unable  to  grasp  the  mental 
processes  which  caused  the  white  man  to 
bolster  up  his  assertion  of  superiority  with 
the  demand  for  separate  schools  and  anti- 
Japanese  land  laws,  asks  Tokio  for  pro- 
tection, thereby  adding  to  the  ill  feeling. 


Prussia  has  spent  two  hundred  millions 
to  smother  the  Slavic  element  in  its  east- 
ern provinces  under  a  stream  of  Germaij 
colonists,  Prussia  did  not  want  within 
its  borders  a  population  that  could  not  or 
would  not  become  an  integral  part  of  a 
homogeneous  nation.  The  Japanese  are 
not  of  the  material  which  the  United  States 
can  incorporate  in  the  structure  it  is  build- 
ing; the  Japanese  themselves  acknowledge 
this  fact.  They  declare  against  inter- 
marriage, against  a  race  of  bastards  neither 
white  nor  yeUow.  To  them  purity  of 
blood  is  as  sacred  as  it  is  to  the  Caucasian. 
Therefore  the  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese, 
must  forever  remain  in  the  body  politic, 
but  not  of  it,  an  indigestible  lump  in  the 
national  stomach. 

When  the  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment is  added  to  the  natural  barrier  of 
race  and  color,  it  becomes  patent  that 
California  brickbats  caimot  solve-  the  prob- 
lem. The  Japanese  question  is  not  local, 
not  purely  Californian.  It  is  national  in 
its  scope.  Sacramento  cannot  solve  it 
by  scratching  the  irritated  spwt.  It  be- 
hooves the  nation  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  the  practical  California  standpoint, 
to  peer  through  the  fog  of  sentimentality 
that  surrounds  the  "little  brown  men," 
to  forget  the  excellent  qualities  of  Japan- 
ese soldiers,  students,  artists  and  writers, 
to  consider  them  solely  as  immigrants 
and,  from  this  standpoint,  decide  definitely 
whether  the  yellow  men  are  desirable  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Unless  the 
nation  acts  firmly,  decisively,  Sacramento 
will     continue     to    pelt    the    silk-hatted 
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immigrants,  just  as  Sacramento  baited  the 
Chinese  incessantly  for  thirty  years  until 
the  nation  acted.  That  Sacramento's  ac- 
tlons^i^  hasty  and  ill-considered  may  be 
true,  but-this  admission  does  hot.  diminish 
the  need  of  firm  national  procedure,  to 
solve  the^oJDlem  permanently. 

Wanted:    Law  Breakers 

RAIN  or  shine,  whether  floods  rage  or 
dj©utb:-'5C^^,"  one  crop  never  fails. 
Regularly  every  other  January  in  forty-odd 
state  capitals  of  this  happy  coimtry  the 
bountiful  harvest  of  new  laws  begins,  fresh 
statutes  are  piled  into  the  judicial  bam 
until  it  is  filled  to  the  rafters  of  the  attic  and 
beyond. 

Throughout  the  West  the  legislative  har- 
vest this  year  has  beea.mpre  than  abundant. 
Its  fruits  have  left  no  activity  of  the  himian 
being  imtouched.  Laws  regulating  the 
length  of  bed  sheets  and  the  sale  of  stallions, 
prescribing  methods  of  washing  rags  and 
issuing  stock,  pensioning  indigent  mothers 
and  innocent  convicts,  straightening  out 
water-rights  and  tying  new  kiots  into  the 
taxation  knout  have  been  passed.  All  over 
the  West  the  conservative  faction  has  con- 
signed the  lawmakers  and  their  work  to  the 
nethermost  pit,  the  Uberal  element  has 
praised  the  grist  and  its  grinders  to  the 
sky. 

In  California  the  lawmakers  during 
twelve  weeks  introduced,  debated,  accepted 
or  rejected  two  thousand  new  measures 
considered  necessary  or  imnecessary  for  the 
better  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  During  the  session's 
final  days  they  passed  laws  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  minute,  and  in  half  a  dozen  other 
Western  states  the  bearings  of  the  statute 
mill  smoked  with  the  heat  of  an  equally 
rapid  pace. 

Was  it  possible,  at  this  speed,  to  weigh  the 
merit  of  the  output  with  the  care  it  surely 
deserves? 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  California  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  to  aid  silkworm  culture. 
Heavy  premiums  were  to  be  granted  out  of 
state  funds  to  those  who  planted  mulberry 
trees,  and  for  the  crop  of  cocoons  the  pre- 
mium hung  up  by  the  well-meaning  law- 
makers exceeded  the  market  value  of  the 
product.  A  year  later  the  governor  convened 
the  legislature  in  extra  session  to  repeal 
that  law.    Everybody  was  planting  mul- 


berry trees,  coddling  silkworms.  The  sub- 
sidy would  have  bankrupted  the  state  in  a 
year. 

On  our  statute  books  are  laws  made  to  fit 
long-forgotten  special  needs  which,  thei^ 
purpose  served,  are  now  mere  stumbling 
blocks,  or,  uninsured,  serve  as  weapons  in 
sorry  causes,  in  manner  never  intended  by 
their  makers.  Other  laws  cross  each  other's 
trails  so  that  the  layman  may  never  find  his 
way  through  the  labyrinth  unaided,  and  the 
best  light  a  good  attorney  may  have  is 
supplied  only  by  a  shrewd  guess.  Still 
other  laws,  lifeksg  before  they  saw  the  light 
of  the  legislative  day,  merely  encuniber  the 
legal  compilations  with  the  dead  W^ht  of 
their  inert  bulk.  And  finaUy  tKere'are  a 
duiusand  petty,  irritating  enactmei 
stinging  mosquitoes  from  the  stale  water  of 
the  stagnant  law,  whose  buzz  rather  than 
their  sting  drives  their  fretting  victims  to 
distraction. 

The  West  is  Hstening  to  the  gladsome 
song  of  the  reformer  with  both  ears,  ap^ 
plauding — or  derisively  hissing — every  new 
melody  of  the  legislative  air.  Let  the  Wfet 
strike  a  most  novel,  original  chord.  In- 
stead of  confining  its  attention  to  the  mak- 
ing of  laws,  let  the  West  set  out  to  break 
laws,  to  smash  into  a  thousand  bits  the 
mass  of  worse  than  useless  statutes  encum- 
bering the  books! 

A  well  advertised  legislative  commission, 
serving  continuously  for  two  years,  should 
hold  hearings  in  every  coimty  seat,  dosing 
its  ear  to  all  appeals  for  new  legal  sprouts, 
listening  only  to  petitions  for  the  removal 
of  the  dead-and-down,  or  overripe  timber 
and  dense,  impeding  underbrush  in  the 
statutory  forest.  If  followed  by  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  convened  wholly 
for  the  purpose  of  repealing,  consolidating 
or  amending  existing  laws  without  enlarging 
their  scope,  a  great  clearing  of  the  atmos- 
phere would  inevitably  result. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  universal  cus- 
tom to  attempt  the  cure  of  ills  by  adding  to 
the  towering  bulk  of  the  statutes.  Let  the 
West  try  subtraction  for  a  change.  Put 
the  present  statutes  on  trial,  find  out 
whether  they  have  really  been  of  benefit. 
If  the  patient  has  burdened  his  stomach 
with  legal  drugs  and  dross,  apply  the  stom- 
ach pump. 

A  garden  that  is  always  seeded  and  never 
weeded  must  eventually  become  a  choking 
jungle. 


A  Sane  Fourtn  at  Zoo  City 


By  CAMILLA  J.  KNIGHT 


Though   the  Parrot  squawked  "Cracker," 
no  fireworks  were  seen 
Except   Fireflies  and   Glow-worms   and 
Tapirs; 
The  program  of  games,  entertainments  and 
fun 
Was  printed  in  all  the  Gnu's  papers. 

The  Crows  had  croquet,  and  the  Jackdaws, 
jackstraws, 
(Admission  of  course  was  by  ticket), 
Gypsy  Moth  told  the  fortunes,  the  Lynx 
enjoyed  golf. 
While  others  played  leap>-frog,  or  cricket. 


The  keen  Ferret  spotted  the  Leopard  at 
once 
When    the    Elephant    missed   his    new 
trunk. 
The  Lambs  purchased  stocks  of  the  Bulls 
and  the  Bears, 
While  the  Sloth  lay  asleep  in  a  bunk! 

When  the  Cocks  crowed,  the  crowd  started 
home,  with  three  cheers 
And  a  Tiger  for  all  the  committee. 
And  no  one  was  killed,  not  so  much  as  a 
Hare 
Was  hurt  on  the  Fourth  at  Zoo  City. 


Wken  Pio  Pico  "Went  to  War 


By  PAUL  GYLLSTROM 


'X^  THEN     Pio     Pico,     still     styling 
\^/    himself  governor,  under  date  of 
^  July     15,     1846,     from    Santa 

Barbara  issued  a  proclamation  which  was 
a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States,  he  really  uttered  the  dying 
gasp  of  Mexican  sovereignty  over  California. 
There  was  much  that  approached  buf- 
foonery during  those  exciting  days  in  the 
state,  and  all  of  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  supporters  of  the 
old  regime.  But  Pico  strove  to  the  last 
ditch;  in  fact  he  appears  to  have  jumped 
the  last  ditch  and  then  to  have  striven  some 
more.  It  was  about  the  time  the  efforts 
of  the  Bear  party  were  crystallizing  that 
i  Pico  called  Us  council  together  at  Santa 
Barbara  to  take  action.  With  the  governor 
eighteen  delegates  met  from  the  various 
pueblos  of  the  department  June  1 5th.  That 
was  the  day  after  the  Bear  flag  was  raised 
at  Sonoma.  Pico  evidently  knew  there 
was  something  brewing  in  the  north  and  so 
he  called  his  clansmen  together.  Nothing 
came  of  the  Santa  Barbara  conference,  and 
it  was  a  week  after  the  Bear  Flag  Republic 


gave  way  to  United  States  rule  that  Pico, 
strictly  of  his  own  accord,  issued  what  was 
the  last  Mexican  document  written  in  the 
state.  The  Bear  Flag  Republic  lasted  less 
than  a  month. 

Commodore  Sloat  had  been  lying  in  front 
of  Monterey  several  days,  hesitating.  Then 
he  sent  some  soldiers  ashore  with  the  order 
that  the  Mexican  comandante  there  sur- 
render with  all  troops,  arms  and  public 
property.  The  comandante  sent  back 
the  laconic  message  there  were  no  troops 
or  arms  to  surrender.  Thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  war,  Monterey  fell,  and  the  first 
United  States  flag  was  raised  in  California, 
July  7,  1846.  Pico  probably  received  this 
news  by  courier.  A  week  later  he  had 
issued  his  final  decree,  which  was  not  heeded. 
Some  historians  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Pico  knew  Mexico  had  given  up  California 
and  that  he  had  hopes  of  establishing  an 
order  all  of  his  own.  But  it  failed  utterly, 
and  when  the  gringos  finally  swarmed  over 
the  land,  Pico  remained  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen and  lived  for  many  years  under  Old 
Glory,  dying  at  Los  Angeles. 
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You're  "The  Picture  Of  Coolness"  In  B.  V.  D. 

TRIFLES  don't  nag  you — heat  doesn't  fag  you  in  Loose  Fitting,  Light 
Woven  B.  V.  D.  You're  not  chafed  and  confined,  as  in  tight  fitting 
underwear.  You /oy  in  the  feeling  of  muscle-Jreedom,  as  well  as  in  the 
coolness  of  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers,  or 
Union   Suits.     Comfart  and   common   sense   say   "B.  V.  D." 

To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label. 

On  every  B.  V.  D.    Undercarment   is  sewed 

Thit  ReJ  H'oven  Label 


_      _J 
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DIET  ^'-^  DRUGS 

lodigeatible,  irritating  tooda  and  the  retention  of  their  waste  matter  are  the  unse  of  homelincBa 
(double  chin,  dnll  erea,  bad  Bkin,  fagged  face,  etc.)  dnllness  and  disease.  Tli«foDd*  which  caiii« 
"|— i"-**™.  catMrrh,  cou^  constipatiaii,  tamon,  etc,  are  spscified  in  th«  booUat.  Wronglj 
combined  food*  ferment,  cause  gas,  potsoa,  or  kill ;  e.  g.,  gastritis,  appendicitis,  apoplexy,  etc. 

Drags  never  have  cured  disease,  never  can  and  never  will  care.  No  Foodi  Sold. 

Body  rebuilt  and  purified  by  a  suitable  diet,  tree  from  irritating  and  indigestible  iiiaterialB. 


brainy  diet  pluD) 

One  dropulral 

In  the  Bnt  week. 


-_.    .--k   ot    D 

■dlgsallblc"  bi..__, _ 

itntitnrd  with  BUlIable  Ti'^ctablt's   and    fruits   accordlns  t, 
■111  pruduce  the  must  marked  ImprovementB  In  a  few  Weekfc" 
conBultanl   lost   18   pounds  of  over-weight 
of  work  neartj"  a 


year  through  weakneBa.  was  restored  In 
work  aa  a  carpenter  at  full  p«r.  In  8i_ 
from  a  cinjitlng.  death-proOuclDg  diet 
cauapd  a  llleral  Iranstormatlon. 

Another  psllent,  deaf  In  (he  right  t 
charge  cau9«l  by  sn  eicess  of  mucua-m. 
buttpr,  cheese,  etc.),  was  completply  cui 
catarrh  by  taking  correct  cnmblnHllons 

A  case  of  kldupy  and  bladder  trouble 
Ing  was  saved  from  s  surgical  operation, 
hie  discharge  ciirwl  within  ten  deys.  t 


three  weeks  1 


hiingc 


I  energlilDg  foods 
-,  owing  to  s  dla- 
1  of  deafness  and 


.._.      entirely   to  the 

lirlUtlng  foods  and  drinks. 


int  IrrllBtlon  fro! 


.»  chronic  sufferer,  weighing  411!  pounds,  reduced  over 
150  pODDds  (In  public  lite,  under  many  wltaesses),  gaining 
■trenglh  and  flrmer  acah.  and  losing  rheumatism. 

IMPORTANT— Long    Personal    Eiperlence.    In  dividual  lied 
Advice— Daring  Bfteen  y.-ara  of  personal  eiperlmenls.  I  have 
learned  to  produce  In  myself  the  symptoms   of  various  dia. 
*•««*,  Mcb  by  eating  certain  wrong  foods  tor  a  fev  days  or  weeks.  They  are:  Rheu- 
nwllam.  catarrh,  sore  thoat   constipation,  double  chin,    swollen   glnnds,   kidney   troD- 
blea,    abortneas   of    breath,    roagh    acalv    skin.    dnndrufF.    sores,    bolln.    pimples,    raah. 
AND  I  CAN  RESTtHtE  NORMAL  HEALTH  IN  A  PEW  DAYS  BY  CORRECT  FOODS. 
"THE  NEW  BRAINY  DIET  SYSTEM"  SENT  FOR  TEN  CENTS 
S«hI  Aiirwtnm  of  Yanr  Sick  Friasds  to 

a  H.  BRINKLER,  Food  Expert,   Dept  40-G  ■  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Development  Section:     Sonoma  County,  California 


of  the  largest  hop-producing  regions  in  America  is 
in  Sonoma  county,  producing  nearly  one-half  of 
California's  output. 

There  ta  so  much  of  a  diversity  in  Sonoma  county 
products  that  one  could  mention  almost  any  prod- 
uct of  the  Temperate  Zone  and  exclaim  truth* 
fully,  "Why  sure  they  produce  that  product  in 
Sonoma  county." 

Every  farmer  in  the  country  knows  of  Luther 
Burbank.  Every  periodical  in  the  country  has 
told  of  his  wonderful  plant  creations,  his  spineless 
cactus,  his  plumcot,  his  while  hlackberry,  his  im- 
proved peach-plum,  his  stoiielcss  prune  and  his 
pineapple  quince.  But  how  many  people  know 
that  Luther  Burbank's  home  and  outdoor  labora- 
tory are  in  Sonoma  county,  California?  How  many 
know  that  twenty  years  ago  he  paid  Sonoma  county 
the  biggest  compliment  it  has  ever  won,  by  choosing 
it  as  the  ideal  for  his  experiments  in  the  realm  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture!' 

Have  you  heard  of  the  famous  Rusaan  river  and 
its  summer  hosts?  A  hundred  thousand  holiday- 
makers  spend  their  holidays  in  this  \'allcy  of  the 
Moon;  the  Russian  river  is  one  long  summer  resort 
(rom  the  coast  to  the  county  line  north  of  Clover- 
dale.     Hundreds  of   farmers  add  to   their  yearly 


income  by  taking  summer  boarders.  To  some 
the  vacation  season  means  $1000  or  more.  Why 
do  the  vacationists  flock  intoSonoma  county?     Is 

the  question  necessary? 

Now  here  is  the  point  that  has  caused  me  to 
write  this  article:  According  to  the  iQto  census 
there  were  but  48,394  people  tn  Sonoma  county,  a 
county  as  big  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  a  county 
with  300,000  acres  of  rich  valley  land  and  200,000 
acres  of  hill  land  which  some  day  will  be  (niit-ladeo 
orchards.  Doesn't  that  mean  that  there  are  homes 
here  awaiting  another  50,000  people?  Doesn't  it 
mean  that  there  are  opportunities  here  for  you? 
Doesn't  it  mean  that  you  are  wasting  time  "con- 
sidering" when  you  might  as  well  be  "coming?" 

There  are  good  towns  in  Sonoma  county!  Santa 
Rosa,  Petaluma,  Sebastopol,  Healdsburg,  Clover- 
dale,  Crtysenille,  Windsor,  Fullon,  Sonoma,  Gueme- 
ville.  Glen  ?-llen.  The  towns  might  want  you. 
The  country  does  want  you. 

The  Valley  of  the  Moon!  Can't  you  picture  it? 
\'erdure-clad  hills,  fruit-laden  orchards,  snuling 
valleys,  soft  summery  haze!-  Jack  London  saj-s: 
"Sonoma  county  is  paradise^"  He  chose  it  (or 
a  home  after  a  cruise  of  Ibe  world.  Il  is  worth 
something  to  live  in  a  place  like  thai. 
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McKAY  Vantilatod  T«bl«  Psd 

Spill  a  Gallon  of  Hot  Gravy 

Ita'M  Hn  »■■>■.    'niUi>livin.'<Cu(llw»diulnhuuiMi>(lh^>Ii^ 
■Ir  IhU  •l-»tla  ui<l  >atrinanTll»1iHl.  bnilBillu  pmldnaml  nnl- 


TIWM  PtA  For  Sal*  By: 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  Kk-^ 


HAROLD  SOMERS, 

ISODeKalbAva. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


EXPOSURE 
TO  SUN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 

AndCuticuraOintraent.  For  heat 
rashes,  itchings,  chafings,  sun- 
burn, bites,  stings  and  redness 
and  roughness  of  the  face  and 
hands,  Cuticura  Soap  and  Oint- 
ment are  most  effective.  They 
promote  and  maintain  the  beauty 
of  the  skin  and  scalp  under  all 
conditions  of  exposure. 


a  OlBtoMit  in  Bid 


PoUv  Dma  MBd  Chom.  CQn>..  acmun.  u 
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Development  Section:    Ashland,  Oregon 
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Ashland: 


An  Oregon 

By  W.  H.  Day 


'Home"  City 


AS  has  often  been  reiterated,  "in  Oregon  we  not 
only  want  more  faims,  and  more  families  to 
own  farms  and  town  lots,  but  the  conditions  are 
ripe  for  their  coming.  Great  natural  resources 
await  development;  wide  acres  of  idle  land  need  to 
be  occupied;  much  public  wealth  needs  to  be  con- 
verted into  individual  wealth." 

Jackson  coimty  in  southern  Oregon  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subdivisions  of  the  state.  The 
various  problems  of  county  development  are  being 
solved  in  keeping  with  progressive  ideas. 

Ashland  is  a  city  of  parks  and  beautiful  homes. 
The  residences  are  artistic  atid  attractive,  made 
doubly  90  by  green  lawns,  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
The  city,  a  division  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  is  situated  in  the  famed  Rogue  river  valley 
midway  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  To 
those  coming  from  the  south  it  is  the  gateway  to 
Oregon,  for  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
passes  through  its  borders;  Che  traveler  from  the 
north  is  often  tempted  to  linger  within  its  boun- 
daries before  pursuing  his  journey  further  toward 
the  Golden  Gate.  The  location  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque amid  the  foot-hills  of  the  Siskiyous,  where 
Mother  Nature  has  showered  her  choicest  bounties. 
Here  are  scenic  beauties  utuivaled,  water  from 
mountain  brooks  unsurpassed,  and  climatic  con- 
ditions which  win  for  Ashland  and  its  surroundings 
unstinted  praise.  Southern  Oregon  is  one  of  the 
regions  where  sun  and  shade,  rain  and  dew,  wind 
and  calm,  heat  and  cold,  are  so  intermingled  as  to 
best  aSord  an  Ideal  climate,  and  Ashland  possesses 
to  an  eminent  degree  these  climatic  advantages. 

~~~~~  "  SLTN-SET  Advertisemen 


The  elevation  Is  approximately  two  thousand  feet. 
The  average  rainfall  is  twenty  inches.  The  source 
of  water  supply  is  Ashland  creek,  which  beautiful 
stream,  ever  providing  an  abundance  of  pure  moun- 
tain water,  is  the  city's  chief  asset.  Mineral 
springs  of  therapeutic  value  abound. 

Much  has  been  said  about  climate  holding  the 
secret  of  Oregon's  success  in  fruit  culture.  No 
doubt  certain  climatic  conditions  are  essential,  but 
poor  culture  will  not  produce  a  successful  orcliard 
in  the  best  climate.  Care,  skill,  thoroughness,  wise 
selection  of  soil  and  exposure,  wise  choice  of  varie- 
ties, right  pknting,  and  pruning,  proper  spraying, 
tliinning,  cultivation,  packing — these  hold  the 
secret  of  successful  orcharding.  All  varieties  of 
small  fruits  are  prolific  bearers  in  Ashland  terri- 
tory. Scientific  inspection,  with  free  bulletins  as 
to  the  care  of  orchards,  is  offered  fruit  growers. 

Astiland  is  an  educational,  church  and  social 
center.  It  has  all  modem  municipal  improvements, 
including  paving,  abundant  water  supply,  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power.  A  notable  educational 
feature  is  the  annual  Southern  Oregon  Chautauqua 
Assembly;  there  is  a  public  library  and  model  hos- 
pital; the  high  school  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  in  its  appointments  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  already  established. 

Ashland's  population  approximates  six  thousand. 
It  is  eminently  a  community  of  homes  and  scfaoiJs. 
There  are  no  saloons.  A^iland  welcomes  bome- 
seekers  to  investigate  its  ideal  surroundings,  fine 
climate  and  remarkable  fertility  of  soil. 
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The  creator  of  Billy  Fortune  lives  on  a  farm  in  Arkansas.  You  may  re- 
member kis  "Story  of  an  Arkansas  Farm"  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  some 
time  ago.  Not  a  Billy  Fortune  story,  but  every  whit  as  interestingy  and  flavored 
with  the  quaint  humorous  philosophy  which  has  made  Billy  a  welcome  guest  at 
countless  reading  tables  throughout  the  country.  William  R.  Lighton  is  the 
gentleman^farmer-writer  and  he  has  slipped  away  from  his  Happy  Hollow  Farm 
for  awhile  and  has  come  West,  for  Sunset,  to  write  the  story  of  an  Oregon 
valley.  Now  we  see  ourselves  as  another  sees  us,  and  a  rose-colored  view  it  is! 
Mr.  Lighton  knows  a  man^s  country  when  he  sees  it  and  he  gives  a  farmer's 
opinion  of  the  Willamette  valley  in  the  words  of  a  literary  lover  of  the  beautiful. 
There  are  pictures  in  color  to  prove  both  points  of  view. 

Rufus  Steele  had  occc^ion  to  ride  in  the  day  coach  of  a  local  railway  train 
the  other  day.  He  was  familiar  with  the  scenery  along  that  particular  stretch 
of  track  and  so  he  paid  special  attention  to  the  conductor  of  the  train.  He  dis- 
covered that  that  unobtrusive  ticket-taker  was  a  friend  to  the  aged,  a  protector  of 
the  unsophisticated y  a  health  inspector  and  above  all,  an  accomplished  diplomat. 
Which  moved  Mr.  Steele  to  seek  out  the  Conductor-Maker,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Railroad  Company,  and  there  he  found  a  real  "human  interest  story''  for 
the  September  number. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  a  "lie  bill"  is?  For  necessary  data  see  George 
FattuUo's  story  of  that  name  in  the  next  number.  It's  a  very  Western  story,  and 
as  new  as  its  name.  Then  there  is  an  extra  good  base-ball  story,  "An  Eye- 
opener,"  by  William  Hamilton  Osborne,  not  western  but  national,  like  the  game. 
"The  King  of  the  Triple  Horn"  is  a  brief  but  powerfully  written  tale  of  the 
"morning  of  time"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts,  famous  for  his 
stories  of  animals,  has  gone  back  into  the  prehistoric  and  brought  out  some  very 
terrible  beasts  to  make  things  lively  for  some  primitive  heroes.  This  first  story 
is,  in  effect,  a  prelude  to  the  romance  of  Grhm  and  A-ya,  two  lovers  at  the  dawn 
of  the  race.  Their  love  story,  the  most  powerful  work  thai  Mr.  Roberts  has  yet 
achieved,  will  be  told  in  five  parts  during  following  months.  A  nd  now  we  come, 
in  September,  to  "The  End  of  the  Game,"  the  last  instalment  of  Peter  B.  Kyne's 
western  story,  "The  Long  Chance."  Here's  where  the  big  lump  comes  into  the 
throat,  for  the  worst  happens  to  Mr.  Hennage,  good  sport  and  true  friend 
although  the  worst  man  in  San  Pasqual.  But  to  Bob  and  Donna  fortune  is 
exceedingly  kind  and  they  take  leave  of  us  at  the  last  with  their  faces  turned 
toward  what  we  may  easily  believe  is  a  life  of  "happiness  ever  after." 
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Water  was  singing  in  every  ravine,  flashing  in 
sheets  over  the  granite  slopes.  The  boom 
of  the  river  filled  the  canyon.  Over  the 
temporary  diversion  dam  roared  a  white 
flood,  rising  every  hour.  Before  daylight 
faded  into  early  night  it  had  smashed  the 
flume,  run  away  with  the  wreckage,  and 
the  river,  leaping  joyously  over  the  trem- 
bling dam,  was  gurgling  in  its  old  bed. 

Beaten?    Not  by  a  jugful! 

It  grew  cold,  bitter  cold  after  the  rain. 
Waist-deep  in  ice  water  the  fighting  crew 
for  a  second  time  tackled  the  river,  raised 
the  diversion  dam,  built  a  new  flume.  Five 
days  after  the^  flood  the  river  was  turned  out 
of  its  bed  once  more.  But  the  dam,  wrenched 
by  the  ix)unding  torrents,  leaked:  out  of  the 
hastily  built  flume  sprang  sparkling  jets. 
The  dam  site  still  remained  under  water. 

They  rigged  up  a  small  pump,  tele- 
graphed for  larger  ones.  Day  and  night  the 
pump  ran,  lowering  the  water  inch  by  inch. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  bright  and  sunny, 
ideal  for  pouring  concrete,  but  the  mixers 
did  not  turn.  Too  much  water.  The  large 
pumps  did  not  come.  They  speeded  the 
little  one.  It  gained.  One  more  night, 
and  the  rock  would  be  dry.  That  night  the 
overworked  pump  ran  hot,  froze  a  bearing, 
stopped.  Nor  could  it  be  started  again. 
Rapidly  the  water  crept  up.  Hours  were 
precious.  There  was  fierce  tension  in  the 
camp,  a  tension  that  found  relief  in  a  great 
shout  when  at  last  the  large  pumps  rolled 
down  the  winding  spur. 

Three  feet  of  snow  came,  ice  floated  in 
the  water,  icicles  formed  in  long  rows  on  the 
flume  while  the  fighting  crew  was  pouring 
the  concrete  that  came  rumbling  down  the 
half-mile  chute.  They  mixed  the  concrete 
with  warm  water,  played  live  steam  over 
the  poured  mass,  worked  with  numb  hands 
in  snow  water  up  to  the  knees,  worked  from 
dawn  till  after  dark.  Not  a  man  of  the 
fighting  crew  deserted.  Three  days  before 
Christmas  the  race  was  won.  For  the  full 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the 
upstream  to  the  downstream  face  the  foun- 
dation was  finished  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
eight  instead  of  the  expected  twenty-five 
feet,  and  in  two  wide  tunnels  the  shame- 
faced river  sneaked  through  the  massive 
concrete  block,  tamed.  A  week  later  five 
feet  of  snow  descended  on  dam  and  de- 
serted camp  like  a  shroud. 

"That  river  won^t  give  us  any  trouble  in 
spring"  asserted  Duncanson  joyfully  as  he 


departed  to  build  the  big  ditch  in  the  lower 
regions  during  the  winter. 

The  river  chuckled  hollowly  in  the  dark 
concrete  tunnel. 

Early  in  May  the  men  of  the  fighting 
crew  reappeared  in  the  gorge.  They  had 
five  months  in  which  to  raise  the  dam  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet.  Two  thou- 
sand cubic  yards  of  concrete  had  to  be 
placed  every  day,  Sundays  included,  if  the 
"juice"  was  to  slide  downhill  on  the  live 
wires  in  fall.  The  plant  was  ready,  the 
men  were  ready,  but  the  gravel  did  not 
come  from  the  pit  forty  miles  to  the  west. 
A  thousand  cubic  yards  a  day  were  needed. 
Less  than  a  hundred  yards  came.  The 
Chief*s  jaws  closed  with  a  click.  Over  the 
crest  of  the  range  he  vanished,  far  to  the 
east,  found  a  gravel  deposit,  sent  out  men 
and  steam-shovels,  made  arrangements  for 
a  special  daily  gravel  train  of  thirty  car^ 
and  came  back,  smiling.  The  mixers  high 
up  on  the  cliff  revolved,  a  blue-gray  current 
of  concrete  rumbled  down  the  iron  plates 
of  the  chute,  the  dam  rose  visibly  in  the 
gorge,  and  every  day  new  bets  were  laid 
among  the  men  that  the  work  would  be 
finished  before  the  scheduled  date.  The 
spirit  of  the  Big  Job  had  mastered  the 
workers.  They  moved  with  a  speed  and 
energy  unknown  in  the  crowded  level  places 
where  man  long  ago  forgot  the  elemental 
joy  of  conflict  with  nature's  primal  forces. 

Granite  and  water,  these  were  the  foes, 
defeated  for  the  moment.  The  ix)wder  ex- 
pert roused  them  to  their  last  stand. 

To  start  a  quarry  out  of  which  to  take 
the  rock  needed  in  construction  the  powder 
man  drilled  large  holes  into  a  promontory 
just  above  the  upstream  end  of  the  incip- 
ient dam,  loaded  the  holes  with  fifteen  tons 
of  dynamite  and,  after  shooing  the  workers 
to  a  safe  distance,  set  off  the  blast. 

When  the  smoke  had  drifted  away,  the 
fighting  crew  gaped  in  open-mouthed  amaze- 
ment. 

A  mountain  had  been  moved,  shattered, 
spilled  over  the  foundation.  The  upper 
half  of  the  concrete  was  buried  seventy  feet 
deep  under  a  mass  of  bungalow-size  boul- 
ders. Booms,  hoists,  derricks,  rails,  dump 
cars  were  splintered,  smashed,  twisted  or 
lay  under  house-high  masses  of  granite. 
No  water  came  out  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
spillways  penetrating  the  foundation.  The 
granite  mass  had  choked  the  intake  at 
the  upstream  face,  and  behind  the  rock 
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obstruction  the  water  was  rising  with  omi- 
nous speed.  Thirty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  feet 
it  climbed,  spouted  between  the  jumbled 
granite  in  powerful  jets,  came  over  the  top, 
leaped  over  the  concrete  foundation  in  a 
roaring  torrent. 

When  the  Chief  arrived  on  the  scene  the 
superintendent,  tears  of  rage  and  despair 
in  his  eyes,  tried  hard  to  steady  his  voice. 

"Guess  I'll  have  to  take  my  medicine" 
announced  the  veteran,  averted  eyes  fixed 
on  the  cascades  pouring  over  the  granite 
mass.  "I'll  hand  in  my  resignation,  Mr. 
Baum.    It's—" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  inter- 
rupted the  engineer,  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
flickering  over  his  face.  "F(w  didn't  mis- 
calculate that  blast.  Get  busy!  The  dam 
has  got  to  be  ready  this  fall!  Start  clearing 
the  mess  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel. 
Rig  up  new  derricks  at  once  and  move  the 
rock.  We'll  shove  the  river  to  one  side,  put 
in  concrete  on  the  other  for  the  permanent 
spillway  and  place  all  the  rock  that  came 
down  into  the  dam.  We  can  use  it  all  and 
save  money.  It's  costing  us  four  dollars 
per  yard  of  concrete.  We  can  place  that 
granite  for  two  dollars.  Some  forty  thou- 
sand yards  have  come  down.  There's 
eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  company 
in  that  pile.    Cheer  up!" 

The  fighting  crew  fairy  ate  granite. 
Three  derricks  rose  in  a  day.  The  rocks 
took  wings.  In  a  week  room  had  been  made 
for  a  parapet  wall.  On  the  twelfth  day  after 
the  blast  the  sweet  growl  of  the  mixers 
started  again,  the  blue-gray  torrent  of  con- 
crete came  riunbling  down  the  half-mile 
chute.  Day  after  day  the  gravel  cars 
dumped  their  loads  into  the  bunkers,  day 
after  day  gravity  drew  the  appointed  meas- 
ure of  gravel,  sand  and  cement  into  the 
mixers,  day  after  day  the  vast  block  of  con- 
crete rose  higher  in  the  Sierra's  gorge, 

"Last  year  we  figured  on  pouring  five 
hundred  yards  a  day,"  said  Duncanson, 
beaming.  He  lowered  his  voice  confiden- 
tially. "We'll  bring  her  up  to  three  thou- 
sand yards  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
spring  we  thought  we'd  raise  her  to  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  sLxty-five  feet 
by  fall.  She'll  be  completed  the  fuD  three 
hundred  feet  before  the  snow  flies!" 

This  story  of  the  Big  Job  is  not  fiction. 
Real  men  won  the  race  with  the  snows  last 
winter.    The  incidents  related  are  based  on 


facts  as  hard  and  grim  as  the  fate  of  the 
emigrants  who,  seeking  a  pass  through  the 
very  same  region  sixty-seven  years  ago, 
defied  the  lowering  clouds  on  their  passage 
across  the  High  Sierra.  The  storms  came 
in  October  that  year.  Huge  snowdrifts  in 
a  wilderness  of  rock  and  pines  blocked  rear 
and  front.  In  the  death  camp  at  Donner 
lake  just  beyond  the  summit  from  the  gorge 
in  which  the  fighting  crew  triumphed,  forty 
persons  out  of  the  eighty-two  caught  by  the 
snow  left  their  bones. 

These  emigrants  sought  land  and  sun- 
shine in  California.  After  them,  over  the 
trail  they  had  broken,  came  the  wild  rush 
of  the  treasure-hungry  horde,  picking  yellow 
flakes  out  of  the  golden  ravines'  gravel. 
And  in  the  winter  of  1867,  while  the  drifts 
and  white  banks  piled  higher  every  night, 
another  great  victory  was  won  by  man. 
The  canyons  rang  with  the  shouts  and 
blasts  of  the  army  that  defied  snow,  cold, 
rocks  and  avalanches  to  carry  the  rails  of 
the  Central  Pacific  across  the  Sierra  to  Og- 
den  in  record-breaking  time.  The  sawmill 
that  cut  the  boards  for  the  half-mile  con- 
crete chute  on  the  Big  Job,  this  very  same 
mill  sawed  the  timber  for  the  snowsheds 
through  which  millions  have  rolled  com- 
fortably through  the  snows  of  midwinter. 

No,  the  story  of  the  Big  Job  is  not  fic- 
tion. It  is  only  a  new  chapter  in  the  ro- 
mance of  the  Sierra,  a  continuation  of  the 
great  record  made  by  heroic  men  whose 
shades  are  hovering  over  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Yuba,  watching  with  grim  approval 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  new  generation 
on  their  old  stamping-ground. 

This  new  generation  is  carrying  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  work  begun  by  the 
stout-hearted  pioneers.  Sixty  years  ago, 
long  before  the  first  live  wire  sputtered,  the 
miners  built  reservoirs  far  up  in  the  Sierra, 
diverted  the  flow  of  the  brooks  into  ditches, 
carried  the  canals  high  on  the  mountain- 
sides to  points  above  the  gold-bearing 
gravel  beds  in  the  foot-hills.  From  these 
high-line  canals  and  flumes  they  dropped 
the  water  through  iron  pipes,  directed  the 
powerful  streams  of  white  water  through 
the  nozzles  of  monitors  against  the  gravel, 
washed  it  into  sluice  boxes,  recovered  the 
gold  and  allowed  the  debris  to  go  down- 
stream. A  network  of  these  miners'  ditches 
covered  the  gold  region  when  the  courts,  by 
injunction,  put  an  end  to  the  hydraulic 
mining  that  choked  the  channels  of  the 
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navigable  streams  in  the  valleys  with  its 
waste.  At  once  the  value  of  the  canal  sys- 
tems dropped  practically  to  zero. 

Green  rows  of  vines  and  orchard  trees 
crawled  over  the  tawny  hills  abandoned 
by  the  placer  miners.  Gradually  the 
owners  of  the  reservoirs  and  canals  found 
a  market  for  their  water  on  the  farms,  but 
the  value  of  the  ditch  systems  remained 
small  until  California  men,  California  capi- 
tal, demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
transmuting  the  pressure  of  falling  water 
into  electricity,  of  carrying  this  modern 
p)ower  from  the  lonely  gorges  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  populous  cities.  That  demon- 
stration marked  the  dawn  of  the  new  era, 
of  the  live-wire  epoch. 

Edison  perfected  the  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp  in  1879.  In  1881  the  first  elec- 
tric plant  for  public  service,  driven  by 
steam,  was  installed  in  New  York.  Steam- 
driven  electric  stations  multiplied.  Work 
was  begun  at  Niagara  where  immense  quan- 
tities of  water  dropped  a  comparatively 
short  distance.  Someone  bethought  him- 
self of  the  useless  rusting  monitors  in  the 
placer  mines.  Why  not  take  a  water- 
wheel,  fasten  a  series  of  steel  buckets  to  its 
rim  and  turn  the  powerful  stream  issuing 
from  the  nozzles  of  the  monitors  against 
them?  Could  not  a  small  amount  of  water 
falling  a  long  distance  create  as  much  power 
as  a  large  stream  having  a  short  fall? 
Would  it  pay  to  transport  this  power  out 
of  the  mountains  to  the  distant  centers  of 
population? 

The  Capital  Gas  Company  of  Sacramento 
sniflFed  and  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
company  was  an  old,  old  aristocratic  con- 
cern: ownership  of  its  eight  per  cent,  stock 
was  a  badge  of  social  distinction  handed 
down  reverently  from  father  to  son.  What 
had  this  ancient  and  honorable  corporation 
to  fear  from  the  lumbermen  who,  having 
built  a  dam  on  the  American  river  at  Fol- 
som,  were  installing  a  newfangled  hydro- 
electric plant  to  develop  three  thousand 
horse-power?  The  gas  company  sneered. 
Those  lumbermen  would  go  broke.  They 
would  lose  half  their  current  on  the  twenty- 
two  miles  of  wire  they  were  stringing  into 
California's  capital.  Electric  competition? 
Preposterous! 

Early  in  September,  1895,  Sacramento 
turned  out  with  brass  bands  and  waving 
banners  to  welcome  the  first  hydro-electric 
current  transmitted  from  the  foot-hills  to 


the  distant  city.  The  feat  was  performed 
successfully.  The  power  arrived  without 
great  loss,  the  energy  of  the  foot-hill  streams 
had  been  moved  to  the  city's  center.  Sharp 
competition  started,  and  the  stock  of  the 
high  and  mighty  gas  company  took  a 
tumble.  The  Folsom  plant  is  turning  out 
power  to  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  significant  things  were  going 
on  in  the  mountains,  beyond  the  foot-hills. 

The  placer  gold  of  the  foot-hills  came 
from  the  Mother  Lode,  a  system  of  quartz 
veins  running  in  a  broad  belt  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  Sierra  at  a  higher  elevation. 
On  this  Mother  Lode  many  millions  had 
been  made  out  of  deep  mines.  In  the  early 
nineties  quartz  mining  slumped.  The 
shafts  could  not  be  sunk  deeper  on  the 
veins.  The  old  steam-driven  Cornish 
pumps  with  their  ciunbersome  long  rods 
could  not  handle  the  water.  Shares  and 
profits  dropped  as  the  water  rose.  Among 
those  who  felt  the  slump  and  resented  it  was 
Eugene  J.  de  Sabla,  a  native  Califomian 
who  imported  coffee  into  San  Francisco  and 
sank  his  mercantile  gains  into  the  watery 
pits. 

De  Sabla  saw  the  possibility  of  reviving 
the  mine  prosperity  with  the  new  flexible 
power.  Ditches,  water  and  power  sites 
were  abundant.  Money  was  fearfully 
scarce.  So  shy  was  it  that  it  kicked  up  its 
heels  and  ran  whenever  electricity  was 
mentioned.  But  de  Sabla  had  visions  and 
a  marvelous  tongue.  He  could  make  other 
men,  especially  those  with  money,  see  his 
visions  as  he  saw  them. 

Cast  a  glance  at  the  California  of  the 
early  nineties.  Mining  was  breathing 
stertorously.  The  soil  of  the  wheat  fields, 
worn  out  by  continuous  cropping,  yielded 
small  returns,  and  the  grain  crop  was  sell- 
ing for  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Irrigation  was 
just  beginning,  and  for  the  crops  of  the 
irrigated  orchards  and  vineyards  there  was 
no  market.  Manufacturing,  handicapped 
by  coal  selling  at  ten  dollars  a  ton,  was  in 
the  doldrums.  Drouth  had  diminished  the 
herds.  A  fine  time  it  was  to  raise  capital 
for  an  unproven  enterprise. 

De  Sabla  did  it.  He  interested  R.  R. 
Colgate,  of  the  family  whose  name  has 
been  made  a  household  word.  Colgate 
financed  the  Nevada  County  Electric 
Power  Company.  John  Martin,  a  San 
Francisco  coal  merchant  who  had  gone 
into  the  machinery  business,  installed  the 
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stipulated  the  order  in  which  the  power 
should,  in  case  of  accident,  be  withdrawn 
•from  the  consumers.  Singly,  the  water 
power  plant  could  not  guarantee  continu- 
ous service.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Elec- 
tra  Power  Plant  built  by  Prince  Andre 
Poniatowski  and  his  San  Francisco  associ- 
ates in  Bret  Harte's  country  was  put  out 
of  commission  in  1904  by  the  bursting  of 
the  pressure  pipe  above  the  power-house. 
Hundreds  of  mines  and  industrial  plants 
depended  upon  Electra's  10,000-kilowatt 
generators  for  their  power.  Fortunately 
the  works  just  .prior  to  the  break  had  been 
sold  to  the  corporation  which  subsequently 
became  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
Electra  lines  were  connected  with  the  Col- 
gate wires  in  Oakland  and  the  mines  in 
Jackson  continued  operation  without  in- 
terruption, driven  by  power  that  was  sent 
to  them  over  a  circuit  350  miles  long. 

By  uniting  the  ownership  of  several 
hydro-electric  plants  imder  one  head,  the 
necessity  of  constructing  large  auxiliary 
steam  plants  was  removed,  and  much  eco- 
nomic loss  was  avoided  by  doing  away  with 
unnecessary  duplication. 

Colgate  blazed  the  electric  long-distance 
trail.  After  it  came  scores  of  hydro-elec- 
tric plants  covering  the  Pacific  slope  from 
the  fjords  of  British  Columbia  to  the  pur- 
ple wall  of  the  ranges  shielding  the  orange 
belt.  In  1900  the  hydro-electric  installa- 
tions in  California  did  not  reach  a  total 
output  of  100,000  horse-power;  today  their 
capacity  exceeds  half  a  million  horse- 
power. In  five  years  their  output  will  have 
reached  a  million  horse-power.  The  men 
on  and  behind  the  Big  Job  will  see  to  that. 
Their  enterprise  alone  will  add  160,000 
horse-power  to  the  supply  of  electric  energy 
available  today. 

Oil  wells  dry  up,  coal  seams  become  ex- 
hausted, saw  and  flames  eat  timber,  ore 
veins  pinch  out,  but  the  white  water  of  the 
mountain  streams  runs  downhill  so  long 
as  the  sun  shines  on  the  ocean  and  clouds 
drift  darkly  against  the  peaks.  The  sun 
lifts  the  water,  gravity  pulls  it  down.  Be- 
tween them  they  furnish  the  only  inex- 
haustible source  of  the  most  efficient  power 
known  to  man.  To  develop  these  sources 
to  their  utmost,  to  extract  the  last  ounce  of 
energy  and  usefulness  out  of  them,  this  is 
true  Conservation.  Many  of  the  singing 
brooks  in  California  are  partially  developed. 


but  I  have  never  seen  a  project  which  is 
as  completely,  as  comprehensively  utilizing 
every  latent  resource  of  the  snow  falling 
on  a  large  mountain  watershed  as  the  South 
Yuba-Bear  river  power  and  irrigation  en- 
terprise. To  follow  the  course  of  the  melt- 
ing snowflake  from  the  High  Sierras  to  the 
sea,  to  watch  it  perform  useful  work  every 
foot  of  the  way,  this  sight  would  make  the 
heart  of  Gifford  Pinchot  laugh  even  though 
a  private  corporation  is  guiding  the  water's 
path  for  its  stockholders'  benefit. 

The  dam  at  Lake  Spaulding,  in  the  mile- 
high  gorge  of  the  South  Yuba,  is  the  key  of 
the  system.  It  was  begun  in  July,  191 2. 
Its  completion  in  November  of  this  year 
will  break  all  records.  From  stream  bed  to 
crest  it  will  exceed  the  height  of  the  famous 
Pathfinder  dam  on  the  Shoshone  project  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  hitherto  the 
highest  in  the  world.  Behind  its  bulk — it 
is  900  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the 
crest,  with  a  width  of  no  feet  at  the  base 
300  feet  below  the  top — the  builders  are 
creating  a  lake  containing  nearly  100,000 
acre  feet,  enough  to  irrigate  40,000  acres, 
a  lake  with  twice  the  aggregate  capacity 
of  the  twenty  smaller  reservoirs  biult  on 
the  South  Yuba  in  the  High  Sierra  during 
the  heyday  of  gold  mining. 

A  circular  tunnel  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
driven  for  a  mile  through  a  spur  of  the  range 
to  the  canyon  of  the  Bear  river,  provides 
the  outlet.  It  is  typical  of  the  system  that 
the  pressure  of  the  water  as  it  rushes 
through  this  tunnel  is  not  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  On  the  Shoshone  project  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  in  the  outlet  tunnel 
smashed  the  gates.  It  was  necessary  to 
empty  the  reservoir,  to  lose  a  year's  storage 
water,  in  order  to  replace  them.  On  the 
Bear  river  project  a  complete  power  plant 
is  being  installed  in  the  outlet  tunnel: 
instead  of  tearing  gates,  the  water  pressure 
operates  a  turbine,  generates  power  and 
drops  meekly  out  of  the  wheel,  tamed, 
harmless,  docile  as  a  sick  kitten. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  canal 
conveys  the  water  eight  miles  to  the  fore- 
bay,  a  regulating  reservoir  on  a  wide  prom- 
ontory jutting  out  over  the  canyon.  If 
the  demand  for  power  is  low,  some  of  the 
generators  far  below  are  shut  off,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  rise  in  the  reservoir,  the  full 
volume  to  be  turned  into  the  big  steel  pipes 
when  the  first  lamps  are  lit,  when  the  cars 
are  crowded  with  home-boimd  workers  in 
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THE  SECRET  OF  POWER 
W«tM  will  fall  1875  feet  from  the  rtdia  obo 
Bfn  river  (orae  to  lam  the  wheel*  In 
Dram  pover-houie.  now  building 


the  cities  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  away. 
From  the  forebay  to  the  water-wheels  in 

the  bottom  of  the  canyon  the  perpendicuiar 
distance  is  1375  feet.  When  the  water  has 
drc^ped  this  distance  through  the  twin 
pipes  of  steel  six  feet  in  diameter,  it  leaves 
the  nozzles  at  a  speed  of  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  At  this  velocity  water  charges 
from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  The 
seven-inch  stream  may  be  beaten  with  the 
heaviest  sledge-hammer  without  producing 
any  impression;  it  resists  as  though  it  were 
an  anvil.  Slash  the  water  with  a  sword  of 
the  finest  sttcl,  and  the  stream  will  break 
the  blade  as  though  it  were  thin  glass.  So 
treirendous  is  the  energy  of  that  hissing, 
rearing  column  of  water  that  it  cannot  be 
at  once  turned  full  against  the  steel  buckets 
of  the  ponderous  impulse  wheels.  Only  the 
rim  of  the  jet  is  directed  against  the  buckets 
when  they  are  at  rest;  as  the  wheel  begins 
to  revolve,  the  nozzle  is  gradually  raised, 
the  wheel's  speed  increases  until  the  full 
thrust  of  the  pressure  strikes  the  buckets, 
spinning  the  immense  wheel  so  fast  that, 
to  the  eye,  it  appears  stadonary. 

The  Colgate  transmission  line  of  the  com- 
pany blazed  the  long-distance  trail  from  the 
Sierra  to  tidewater;  the  transmission  line 
from  the  Drum  power-house  to  the  station 
perched  high  on  the  hillside  above  classic 
Berkeley  will  set  a  new  record.  It  will 
transmit  the  current  for  the  largest  part 
of  the  way  at  a  tension  of  115,000  volts, 
carry  its  dangerous  load  high  above  the 
ground  on  massive  steel  towers  resting  on 
concrete  foundations,  carry  it  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  heaving  sea  of  the  mountains 
and  foot-hills,  over  the  wide  floor  of  the 
valley,  across  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
of  the  Coast  Range,  send  its  silent  load 
over  the  waters  of  Carquinez  Strait  to  the 
copper  arteries  that  pulse  through  the 
cities  of  the  great  bay,  there  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  mild  harmless  current  that 
pulls  cars,  plugs  jumping  teeth,  pops  the 
cork  out  of  the  glon-ing  bottle  on  the  mov- 
ing sign,  that  makes  ice  in  the  basement  and 
sends  floods  of  mellow  light  upon  the  gleam- 
ing shoulders  of  milady  as  she  quaffs  the 
cold  sparkling  joy-water  on  the  floor  above. 

We  left  the  water  exhausted  as  it  came 
out  of  the  wheels  of  the  power-house  in  the 
Bear  river  gorge.  With  a  sigh  and  a  tired 
groan  it  stretches  itself  and  slips  into  its 
cozy  bed.  Alas!  there  is  no  rest  for  it.  A 
few  hundred  feet  below  the  power-house 
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attractive  that,  despite  cheap  fuel  oil,  the 
factories  and  shops  around  San  Francisco  bay 
having  their  own  individual  steam  plants  are 
as  rare  as  blind  watchmakers.  Cheap  hydro- 
electric power  does  California's  work;  live 
wires  do  the  drudgery  of  the  Golden  State 
to  an  extent  imdreamt  of  in  the  East  be- 
yond Niagara's  radius.  That's  why  the 
demand  for  electric  power  in  the  populous 
parts  of  the  commonwealth  is  growing 
faster  than  the  supply,  even  though  this 
supply  has  been  doubled  every  five  years. 

The  largest  power  company  in  California, 
for  instance,  supplying  an  area  larger  than 
the  state  of  Indiana,  has  been  gaining 
16,000  to  18,000  new  consumers  of  electric 
current  per  year.  Though  the  power  com- 
panies of  southern  CalJomia  during  the 
last  three  years  put  up  two  mammoth 
steam  plants,  Los  Angeles  is  still  30,000 
horse-power  short  of  the  demand,  a  de- 
ficiency that  will  not  be  supplied  until  the 
very  large  hydro-electric  installation  of  the 
Pacific  Light  &  Power  Company  on  Big 
Creek  in  the  Sierra  is  completed  or  the 
mimicipality's  plant  on  the  aqueduct  is 
finished.  Like  the  companies  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  state,  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  serving  the  central 
portion,  supplemented  the  output  of  its 
eleven  hydro-electric  plants  in  the  moim- 
tains  by  five  inunense  steam  stations;  with 
water  and  steam  it  generated  a  maximum 
of  188,000  horse-power,  and  still  had  to 
buy  35,000  horse-power  in  the  market. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  Spaulding  dam 
must  be,  will  be,  finished  this  fall,  why  the 
comjmny  is  spending  fifteen  millions  for 
the  development,  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  160,000  horse-power  from  the 
subjugated  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers. 

Whence  do  these  new  consumers  come  in 
the  oldest  settled  part  of  the  West? 

Around  Woodland,  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  wheat  was  produced  on  large  ranches 
before  the  Poland-China  discovered  Iowa, 
while  the  Sioux  braves  were  still  roasting 
the  first  settlers  and  the  Sioux  squaws  still 
marrying  into  the  first  families  of  Minne- 
sota. In  1910  the  company  that  is  making 
the  Bear's  strength  flow  through  copper 
wires  sold  five  horse-power  to  ranchers 
around  Woodland  for  pump  irrigation 
plants:  in  191 2  the  irrigating  plants  needed 
2000  horse-power:  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  year  saw  a  further  increase  of 
500  horse-power.    And  the  Woodland  dis- 


trict is  but  a  dot  on  the  vast  grain  area  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

When  John  Martin  built  his  little  water- 
power  plant,  he  hoped  eventually  to  find  a 
market  for  500  horse-power  in  the  Marys- 
ville  mining  district.  Today  that  district  is 
receiving  2500  horse-power. 

Not  a  pound  of  cement  was  produced  in 
California  before  1900.  This  year  two 
plants  near  San  Francisco  turn  out  twenty 
thousand  barrels  a  day,  consuming  one 
electrical  horse-power  for  every  barrel. 
The  power  of  the  melting  snowflake  put 
California  into  third  place  among  the  ce- 
ment-producing states. 

In  1900  the  interurban  electric  car  was 
unknown  in  the  state's  vast  central  valley. 
There  are  400  miles  of  trolley  lines — to  be 
doubled  shortly — in  the  Sacramento  valley 
alone  today,  and  around  Los  Angeles  a 
thousand  miles  of  radiating  trolley  wires. 

Ever  see  a  gold  ship?  They  are  to  be 
found  along  the  course  of  all  the  Sierra's 
golden  rivers,  scooping  up  many  tons  of  the 
auriferous  gravel  every  minute,  extracting 
fifteen  cents'  worth  of  yellow  metal  j>er 
cubic  yard.  Without  the  inexpensive  flex- 
ible power  generated  higher  up  on  these 
rivers  the  minute  particles  of  gold  could 
not  be  extracted  at  a  profit. 

"Let  the  motor  do  it!"  urges  the  tall, 
square-jawed  engineer  who  is  directing  the 
battle  with  hard  rock  and  white  water  in 
the  Sierra.  "There  are  few  tasks  which 
the  electric  current  cannot  perform  more 
efiiciently  than  any  other  form  of  p)ower. 
The  time  is  coming,  coming  very  rapidly, 
when  the  degree  of  civilization  will  be 
measured  by  the  consumption  of  kilowatt- 
hours  per  capita." 

Two  of  the  three  largest  hydro-electric 
installations  in  the  country  are  under  con- 
struction in  California.  Two  of  the  coun- 
try's three  insulator  factories  are  kept  busy 
exclusively  on  California  orders.  Within 
five  years  California's  mountain  stream 
will  generate  a  million  electrical  horse- 
power, far  more  than  Niagara's  output. 
If  California  fails  to  develop  the  brightest, 
broadest  civilization,  if  the  Golden  State 
fails  to  consume  more  kilowatt-hours  per 
capita  than  any  other  region  on  earth,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Live  Wires  who 
are  fighting  granite  and  floods  with  brains 
and  gold,  to  the  end  that  the  energy  of  the 
Sierra's  white  water  may  lift  the  load  rest- 
ing on  humanity's  aching  shoulders. 
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I  EXPECT  you've  thought  some  about 
this  business  of  goodness,  haven't  you? 
I  have,  a  lot,  one  time  and  another,  by 
spells.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  figure  out, 
ain't  it?  Can  you  get  real  fond  of  them 
real  good  people?  I  mean  them  that's 
just  plumb  satisfied  viith  just  bein'  good? 
No,  I  don't  know  as  there's  anything 
wrong  in  it;  but  don't  it  seem  a  shame  for 
a  body  to  have  his  soul  all  so  gummed  up 
with  bein'  good  that  he  can't  seem  able  to 
think  about  doin'  good?  Can  you  sense 
what  I'm  tryin'  to  get  at? 

I've  knew  times  and  places  when  rank 
goodness  would  have  seemed  like  nothin' 
but  a  wicked  waste,  because  it  wouldn't 
have  got  you  anywhere,  I've  tried  it 
myself.  Let  me -tell  you:  you  take  a  man 
and  turn  him  loose  in  the  short  grass  and 
s^e-brush,  out  here  in  Wyoming,  with 
a  bunch  of  sheep.  Just  sheep.  Sounds 
horrible  innocent  and  virtuous,  don't  it?— 
nice  woolly  baa-lambs  and  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  pas  and  mas, 
and  nothin'  else  nowheres  around,  far  as 
you  can  see — ^far  as  you  can  tkink—ex- 
ceptin'  only  wide  flatness  and  stillness. 
Seems  right  down  religious,  don't  it?  Yes; 
but  you  just  try  it  for  a  whirl,  with  nothin' 
in  aU  the  world  to  do  but  to  let  the  lone- 
some goodness  ooze  into  you.  It  sure 
don't  last  long  with  me.  It  don't  take 
me  more  than  until  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  before  I'll  begin  sayin'  to  my- 
self: "Billy,  ain't  you  gettin'  right  wore 
out  with  bein'  a  sanctified  sheep?  Let's 
you  and  me  go  up  to  Douglas  and  he  goats 
for  a  spell."  And  then,  most  likely,  be- 
fore I  get  through  I'll  have  put  a  crimp  in 
all  the  little  old  commandments  in  the 
almanac.    Nothin'     wrong,     you     under- 


stand. I  ain't  a  mean  man.  All  I'll  do 
is  just  to  tear  the  rules  wide  open  and 
turn  'em  inside  out,  so  as  to  get  some 
variety  out  of  'em.     You  know. 

There  was  the  time  when  Archibald  and 
Ariminta  struck  Lusk.  That  shows.  If  you 
can  make  head  or  tail  out  of  the  goodness 
or  the  badness  in  that  business,  you  can 
beat  me. 

It  was  one  week  when  me,  and  Steve 
B.ainard,  and  Red  McGee,  and  Black's 
Jim,  and  some  more  of  us,  was  hangin' 
out  at  Lusk,  just  sort  of  casual  It  hadn't 
been  arranged  any.  First  one  had  come, 
and  then  another;  and  then  we'd  kind  of 
put  off  leavin',  as  if  we  thought  somebody 
might  start  a  fire  after  while.  But  the 
kindlin'  seemed  to  be  all  wet,  or  some- 
thin'.  We'd  been  there  as  much  as  three 
or  four  days  without  even  smellin'  smoke. 
You  know  how  it  is  sometimes.  It  was 
awful  humdrum. 

And  then  one  noon  we  was  settin'  in  a 
row  on  the  depot  platform,  with  our  backs 
up  against  the  wall,  when  the  train  pulled 
in  from  Chadron-way.  You  can  judge 
how  tedious  things  was  gettin',  because 
Black's  Jim  and  Red  McGee  was  playin' 
mumbly-peg  in  a  board  with  Jim's  jack- 
knife,  with  the  rest  of  us  real  interested. 
And  then  Black's  Jim  looked  up  with  his 
crooked,  comical  eye. 

"Hello!"  he  says.  "Who's  our  new  lady 
friend?  And  what  do  you  reckon  that  is 
she's  got  with  her?" 

You  couldn't  have  told,  hardly.  He  had 
a  little  woolly  pink  shawl  wrapped  around 
his  little  humped-up  shoulders,  with  the 
edge  pulled  up  across  his  mouth;  and  he 
had  a  foolish  little  blue  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  so  you  couldn't  see  nothin' 
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of  his  face  but  only  his  pale  little  bunch 
of  a  nose.  And  he  had  on  a  long  Prince 
Albert;  and  down  below  that  he  had  on  a 
pair  of  rubbers.  Rubbers!  In  Wyom- 
ing!   And  August! 

He  didn*t  come  up  higher  than  to  the 
lady's  collar-bone.  But  then,  she  was  the 
one  that  was  mostly  to  blame  for  that. 
She  sure  was  built  lengthways.  And  who- 
ever was  responsible,  he  sure  had  been 
liberal  with  the  bones.  She  had  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  *em.  They  was 
stickin'  out  of  her  everywheres.  Her  big 
long  nose  was  bones,  and  her  slim  long 
chin  was  bones,  and  her  long  starved  neck 
was  nothin'  but  a  bad  mess  of  bones. 
Wherever  you  looked  you  could  see  signs 
of  'em  pokin'  up.  She  didn't  have  any 
more  of  a  complexion  than  a  piece  of 
cheese;  and  matched  up  against  the  sick 
yellow  of  her  face  was  a  pair  of  big  pale- 
blue  goggles  over  her  eyes.  There  wasn't 
a  blessed  thing  about  her  that  looked  a 
speck  nutritious  to  me.    Nor  him,  neither. 

Well,  here  they  come  up  the  platform, 
with  her  luggin'  a  big  ban-box,  and  a 
couple  of  parasols,  and  a  pillow,  and  a 
rubber  raincoat,  and  a  few  other  little 
trinkets  like  that  in  one  hand,  and  lookin' 
after  him  with  the  other — tuckin'  his 
shawl  in  around  the  back  of  his  neck,  and 
puUin'  his  little  cap  down  so  it  would  cover 
the  little  bald  patch  behind,  and  seein'  if 
his  Prince  Albert  was  buttoned  up  tight 
across  his  chest.  And  then,  when  they 
got  to  the  corner  of  the  depot,  she  set  all 
her  truck  down  and  fished  up  a  little  bottle 
out  of  her  frock  somewheres  and  com- 
menced to  have  a  conversation  with  him. 

"Here"  she  says  to  him,  "it's  time  for 
your  number  two.  Stand  still  a  minute, 
till  I  give  'em  to  you." 

"No,  it  ain't"  says  he,  sort  of  peevish, 
with  his  dry  kind  of  a  little  voice  smothered 
in  under  his  shawl.  "Can't  you  wait  till 
we  get  up  to  the  hotel?" 

"Why,  certainly  not!"  she  says.  "Here, 
open  your  mouth,  Archibald/'^  And  she 
made  him  stand  right  where  he  was,  right 
in  front  of  all  the  folks,  and  tip  his  little 
head  back  and  hold  his  foolish  little  mouth 
open  and  stick  out  his  wet  little  pink 
tongue,  till  she  could  pill  him.  "Now" 
she  says,  "cover  your  mouth  up  again, 
quick,  so  as  not  to  take  in  any  air.  I  ex- 
pect I  might  as  well  take  my  drops  now, 
too,  and  have  'em  both  over  with.    Are 


you  takin'  care  to  breathe  through  your 
nose,  Archibald?  Here,  put  up  this  para- 
sol, so  as  to  keep  the  sun  off  of  you.  You 
ain't  perspirin'  any,  are  you?  You  got 
to  watch  out  for  that." 

It  took  her  till  the  train  was  gone  before 
she'd  got  him  strung  out  to  suit  her;  and 
then  she  begim  to  look  around  some.  But 
she  didn't  seem  to  see  much  that  looked 
satisfactory,  because  her  face  commenced 
to  get  sadder  and  sadder;  and  then  pretty 
soon  she  turned  her  goggles  around  on  us 
chaps,  settin'  there.  I  don't  know  why 
she  picked  on  me,  particular,  unless  it's 
because  I've  got  one  of  them  kind  of  faces 
that  mean  well.    Any  way,  she  did. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  here 
town  is  Lusk?"  she  says  to  me. 

Well,  I  hadn't  meant  to  tell  her  any  such 
a  thing;  but  what  can  a  man  do  when  a 
long  bony  lady  comes  at  him  that  way? 
"Yes'm"  I  says  to  her. 

"Then  we've  been  deceived"  she  sa3rs. 
"They  told  us  Lusk  was  hi'jh  up." 

"Yes'm"  I  says,  "it's  plumb  high,  Lusk 
is;  but  its  highness  is  spread  out  sort  of 
flat,  so  you  can't  notice  it  much." 

It  didn't  seem  to  tickle  her  yet.  The 
more  you  explain  things  to  some  kinds  of 
folks,  the  more  uncontented  they  get. 
"And  is  this  all  there  is  to  the  town — ^just 
what  you  can  see  from  here?"  she  says 
next.  Would  you  say  that  was  so  very 
reasonable  in  her?  If  she  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  what  she  could  see,  what  did  she 
want  to  see  more  of  it  for?  "Yes'm"  I 
says.  "That's  one  thing  about  Lusk — 
she's  sure  all  in  plain  sight." 

She  took  another  mournful  look  aroimd, 
and  then  she  looked  back  at  me.  "And 
can  you  tell  me"  she  says,  "whether  there 
are  any  Holiness  people  in  Lusk?"  Yes, 
sir;  them  were  her  very  words! 

Little  old  Lusk,  back  in  them  days,  cer- 
tainly had  a  heap  of  different  kinds  of 
popiUation.  If  she'd  just  called  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  deck  she  could  have  had 
it;  but  the  place  was  sure  shy  of  Holiness 
people.  I  couldn't  think  of  a  blessed  thing 
to  say  to  her,  only  to  jerk  my  thumb  at 
Steve  Brainard,  settin'  next  to  me. 
"Yes'm"  I  says  to  her;  "this  gentleman  is 
one  of  'em." 

It  caught  Steve  so  sort  of  quick,  I  was 
scared  he  wouldn't  be  awake.  But  not 
him!  Maybe  you've  had  the  luck  to  know 
one  of  those  men  that  seems  to  be  always 
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anticipatin'  the  unexpected.  Well,  Steve 
Brainard's  one  of  'em.  I've  been  knowin* 
that  man  for  years  and  years,  and  I  ain't 
ever  found  anything  yet  that  was  too  sud- 
den for  him.  When  Old  Uncle  Gabriel 
blows  the  horn  for  the  Big  Breakfast,  after 
while,  he's  goin'  to  find  Steve  Brainard 
settin'  on  his  gravestone,  all  dressed  and 
waitin'.    Steve,  he  come  up  quick. 

"Why,  yes.  Sister!"  he  says  to  the 
woman,  scramblin'  up  on  his  feet.  He 
shook  hands  with  both  of  'em.  "I  cer- 
tainly am  pleased  to  meet  up  with  a  couple 
true  believers,  after  a  speU  of  this  sage- 
brush society.  I  hope  you  and  the  Brother 
are  goin'  to  remain  and  have  some  influ- 
ence. You  can't  think  how  bad  it's  need- 
ed." 

It  sounded  plumb  true,  the  way  he  said 
it.  That  man  can  make  anything  sound 
true,  especially  when  he's  talkin'  to  a 
woman.  You  couldn't  say  she  smiled, 
but  her  solemness  sort  of  eased  up  a  Uttle. 
"Will  you  tell  me"  she  says,  "if  Lusk  is 
cheap  and  healthy  for  the  lungs,  like  they 
said  it  was?    It's  got  to  be  both,  for  us." 

"Lungs?"  says  Steve.  "Just  look  at 
that  bunch  of  punchers,  settin'  there. 
They're  nothin'  but  lungs.  After  you've 
knew  them  a  while,  you'll  notice  it's  a  right 
tryin'  climate  for  the  head.  But  limgs — 
here,  Sister,  let  me  help  you  pack  your 
stuff  over  to  the  hotel."  And  there  they 
went,  across  the  flat,  with  Steve  totin'  her 
ban-box,  and  her  pillow,  and  her  other 
parasol,  and  the  rest,  and  with  her  makin' 
little  Archibald  stop  as.  many  as  six  times 
in  a  hundred  yards,  so  she  could  pull  him 
aroimd,  and  twist  him,  and  do  different 
things  to  him. 

"She  sure  has  got  all  the  proud  snort 
took  out  of  Archibald,  ain't  she?"  says 
Red  McGee.  "Ain't  he  a  pitiful  man, 
though?" 

Black's  Jim's  bad  eye  was  worked  up 
crookeder  than  ever,  and  he  was  grinnin'. 

"They  both  look  as  if  they  had  some- 
thin'  terrible  bad  the  matter  with  their 
organs,  don't  they?"  says  he.  "Do  you 
reckon  Steve  might  get  it,  like  he's  con- 
tracted Holiness?  I'd  hate  to  have  it 
strike  in  on  me.  Let's  go  get  some  pre- 
vention." And  then  we  trailed  over  to 
Holsapple's  place,  so  as  to  be  kind  of  pre- 
pared for  when  Steve  come  back. 

We  missed  our  dinner,  waitin'.  It  was 
two    o'clock    when    we   saw    'em   comin'. 


Steve  and  little  Archibald.  We  was  lined 
up  against  the  horse-rack  when  they  come 
by,  walkin'  slow,  with  little  Archibald's 
hand  in  the  crook  of  Steve's  arm,  to  lean 
on,  and  all  dressed  up  for  a  hard  winter. 
Steve  slacked  up  when  he  got  to  us,  with 
his  eyes  shinin'. 

"This  is  Mister  Archibald  Cadwallader, 
boys"  he  says.  "I'm  out  exerdsin'  him 
for  his  wife.  They're  both  a  couple  of 
lovely  characters.  I  ain't  had  such  a 
period  of  sanctimony  since  I  hit  the  range 
as  I've  been  havin*  with  them.  They're 
goin*  to  be  a  horrible  addition  to  Lusk, 
Brother   and    Sister   Cadwallader   are." 

Red  McGee  was  lookin'  Archibald  up 
and  down,  from  his  little  cap  to  his  rubbers. 
"What  you  gotyte^^gums  on  for.  Bud?" 
Red  says.  ^^■ 

"What?"  says  Archibald,  in  his  thin 
little  soprano  wheeze.  "My  gums?  You 
mean  my  overshoes?  They're  to  keep 
my  feet  dry.  I  darsn't  take  cold  any, 
because  my  lungs  are  all  gone,  and  my  wife's 
too." 

"Yes"  says  Steve,  "they've  been  de- 
prived of  all  their  lungs.  Ain't  that  the 
affliction?  They've  been  tellin'  me  about 
it,  over  to  the  hotel.  That's  what  they've 
come  to  our  climate  for." 

"Yes"  says  little  Archibald.  "Do  you 
gentlemen  think  it's  goin'  to  remedy  us?" 

"Speakin'  of  keepin'  your  feet  dry"  I 
says,  "does  a  Holiness  man  ever  wet  his 
throat?" 

"Billy!"  says  Steve.  "You  pain  me. 
You  sure  do!"  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  painin' 
Archibald  too,  by  the  way  he  pulled  the 
edge  of  his  shawl  away  from  his  mouth  and 
conmienced  lickin'  his  foolish  little  tongue 
over  his  lips,  with  his  eyes  gettin'  moist 
and  wishful. 

"  It's  ever  and  ever  so  long  since  I  touched 
a  drop  last"  he  says.  "My  wife  is  awful 
opposed  to  it." 

I  looked  at  Steve.  "Well"  I  says,  "of 
course  a  Holiness  sister  ain't  liable  to  miss 
wetness  so  much;  but  you  take  a  good  man 
and  set  him  up  in  a  high  dry  place  like  this, 
and  he  sort  of  lacks  it.  I've  knew  folks  that 
would  take  a  few  drops  for  their  stomachs, 
even  if  their  lungs  was  all  gone." 

Archibald,  he  commenced  to  giggle; 
but  Steve  was  real  stern.  "No"  he  says, 
"I  ain't  goin'  to  allow  the  brother  to  be 
seen  goin'  into  no  saloon  with  me,  especially 
as  Sister  Cadwallader  is  most  likely  standin' 
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at  the  window,  right  this  minute,  watchin' 
us.  The  only  thing  I'll  allow  is  for  me  to 
take  the  brother  up  around  the  comer,  and 
down  the  alley,  and  in  the  back  way.  I 
don't  know  as  IVe  got  any  right  to  refuse 
him  that." 

He  was  sure  grateful,  Archibald  was, 
when  he  come  slippin'  along  through  the 
alley  on  his  rubbers,  and  slippin'  into  his 
chair  with  us  aroimd  the  table.  He  was 
awful  quaint  about  it  too.  It  didn't  seem 
as  if  his  drink  was  goin'  to  do  his  stomach 
a  mite  of  good,  after  all,  because  it  all  went 
right  straight  to  his  little  head,  and  the 
little  piece  of  his  bald  patch  that  showed 
under  the  edge  of  his  cap  commenced  to 
blush,  and  the  sweat  broke  out  on  his  little 
nose,  and  long  before  it  was  time  for  the 
next  one  he  was  gigglin'  again,  steady,  with 
his  little  cap  over  one  eye. 

"A  man  has  got  to  be  a  man,  ain't  he?" 
he  says.  "That's  what  I  say — a  man.  A 
man's  a  man,  ain't  he?  I  always  did  say 
a  man's  a  man." 

"You're  certainly  correct.  Brother"  says 
Steve.  "But  a  man  mustn't  forget  to  take 
his  pills,  like  he  told  his  wife  he  would." 
And  Steve  fetched  the  bottle  from  the 
pocket  of  his  shirt. 

"Why,  of  course!"  says  Archibald. 
"That's  what  I  always  did  say:  a  man  must 
take  his  pills.    Give  it  here." 

You'd  have  been  amused.  He  set  there 
a  minute,  with  the  bottle  in  his  little  hand, 
lookin'  at  it  and  tumin'  it  around;  and  then 
he  took  a  new  streak  of  gigglin',  with  his 
eyes  fiUin'  up  with  tears.  "  Pilly-pilly- 
pilly !"  he  says,  in  his  thin  little  wet  squeak. 
"I  won't!  Look  here:  let  me  show  you  the 
way  a  man  takes  his  pills."  And  then  he 
commenced  to  fish  a  great  big  double  bunch 
of  false  teeth  out  of  his  mouth,  and  put  his 
cap  on  the  table,  and  emptied  the  pills  in  it, 
and  started  pickin'  'em  up,  one  at  a  time, 
between  the  two  sets,  mashin '  'em  with  the 
teeth  and  laughin'  a  steady  drizzle  of  a  wet 
laugh  through  his  bare-naked  gums. 

"  P-i-double-l— pill ;  p-i-double-1— pill !" 
he  sings,  without  no  kind  of  a  tune,  but 
makin'  the  teeth  keep  time  to  it.  "That's 
the  way  a  man  takes  his  p-i-double-1-s "  he 
says.  "  Say,  if  my  wife  was  to  see  me  takin' 
'em,  she'd  know  I  was  a  man,  wouldn't 
she?"  I  sure  never  had  seen  anybody  act 
that  way  over  just  one  little  bit  of  a  drink. 
And  then,  when  he'd  got  the  pills  all  chewed 
up  and  tried  to  put  his  teeth  back  in  his 


mouth,  he  couldn't.  He  tried  'em  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  upside  down,  and 
one  at  a  time,  and  both  at  once;  and  after 
that  he  set  and  studied  'em,  solemn  and 
careful ;  but  he  couldn  't  make  'em  out.  And 
then  he  stood  up  on  his  little  rubber  feet  and 
threw  both  sets,  as  hard  as  he  could  throw 
'em,  at  a  lovely  blond  lady  that  had  her 
picture  on  the  wall  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  broke  'em  all  up  in  little 
bits  of  pieces. 

"Oh,  my!"  he  squeals.    "I'm  so  happy!" 

It  was  terrible  comical,  settin'  around  and 
watchin'  him;  but  the  comicalness  didn't 
last  long.  It  begun  to  get  stale  right  awav 
because  Black's  Jim's  twisted  eyes  was 
starin'  at  the  frcrt  window,  round  and 
scared. 

'Oh,  murder!"  says  Jim.  And  there  was 
Sister  .Cadwallader,  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
lookin'  in.  She  was  so  plumb  long  that  she 
reached  clear  up  over  the  screen  part  of  the 
window;  and  there  she  was,  with  her  bony 
nose  flat  against  the  glass,  and  her  big 
pale-blue  goggles  starin'  through.  And 
then  here  she  come,  right  on  in. 

I  reached  under  and  wrapped  my  legs 
around  the  middle  leg  of  the  table  and  took 
a  good  grip  on  the  edges  of  my  chair  with 
both  hands.  "Here  it  comes!"  I  says  to 
myself.  But  she  didn't  seem  to  aim  to 
start  anything.  All  she  did  was  to  walk 
back  beside  us  and  stand  there  restin'  her 
hand  on  the  table,  lookin'  at  us,  one  at  a 
time,  slow  and  sad  and  solemn. 

"Well,  gentlemen!"  she  says,  meek  and 
sorrowful.  "Come,  Archibald"  she  says; 
and  she  made  as  if  she  was  goin'  to  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  lead  him  away.  But  not 
him.  Before  she  could  get  hold  of  him  he 
had  the  table  between  'em,  so  she  couldn't 
reach  him,  and  he  was  settin'  his  thumb 
against  his  little  nose  and  was  wigglin'  his 
fingers  at  her,  real  naughty. 

"  I  won't"  he  squeaks.  "  I  don't  have  to. 
I'm  through  comin',  and  goin',  and  trottin' 
round  just  whichever  way  you  tell  me.  I'm 
a  man,  and  I'm  through  with  the  whole 
diseased  business."  Wi3i  that  he  wads  hiR 
shawl  up  in  a  bunch  and  chucks  it  over 
back  of  the  bar,  and  kicks  his  little  rubbers 
off,  out  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  slings 
his  cap  after  'em.  "There!"  he  says,  "I 
ain't  goin'  to  put  'em  on  no  more,  not  as 
long  as  I  live!" 

She  didn't  try  to  argue  with  him;  shs 
didn't  say  a  word  to  him,  nor  to  any  of  the 
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rest  of  us  but  Steve.  She  just  give  Steve 
one  long  bony  pale-blue  look.  "You!"  she 
says.  Don't  you  guess  she  must  have 
thought  he  was  some  kind  of  a  backslider? 
She  didn't  wait  for  him  to  explain;  she  just 
turned  right  round  and  walked  right  out, 
oozin'  melancholy  Holiness. 

Soon  as  she  was  gone,  little  Archibald 
went  down  in  his  chair,  all  lunp  and  shakin', 
and  put  his  little  bald  head  down  on  his 
arms  on  the  table  and  started  to  cryin'. 
"O  dear!  O  dear!"  he  says,  like  his  little 
heart  was  breakin'.  But  pretty  soon  he  set 
up  again,  wipin'  the  tears  away  with  the 
sleeve  of  iiis  Prince  Albert.  ** I  don't  care!" 
he  says.  "  I'm  sick  of  pills,  and  I'm  sick  of 
Holiness.  It's  nothin'  but  pills  and  Holi- 
ness that's  ailin'  me,  right  this  minute.  I've 
took  pills  till  I  can't  move  around  without 
hearin'  'em  rattle  in  me;  and  I've  had  Holi- 
ness rammed  down  me  till  my  soul's  all 
bulged  out  of  shape  with  it.  She  can't 
make  me  take  either  one  of  'em  again, 
ever."  His  little  brave  spell  petered  out 
on  him,  though,  right  away.  **What  am  I 
goin'  to  do?"  he  whimpers.  "Oh,  I  wish 
we  hadn't  come,  so  I  do!  I  wish  we'd  never 
heard  tell  of  Lusk  at  all.  I'd  rather  have 
gone  without  lungs  all  my  life." 

"Say"  says  Red  McGee,  "how  did  you 
happen  to  pick  on  Lusk,  any  way?" 

" Because"  says  Archibald,  "  they  told  us 
it  was  high  up,  and  dry,  and  cheap.  Mostly 
cheap.  We  didn't  have  the  money  to  go  to 
Tucson.  Tucson  was  where  she  wanted  to 
go,  because  she's  got  a  Holiness  cousin  down 
there,  runnin'  a  prune  ranch;  but  we  didn't 
have  the  money  to  go  farther  than  here.  I 
ain't  got  but  fourteen  dollars  left,  till  our 
folks  send  us  some  more.  And  now  there's 
my  teeth,  all  ruined.  And  there's  her,  up 
there,  waitin'  for  me.  I  wish  I  was  dead !"  he 
says.  "That's  whatldo:  I  wish  I  was  dead!" 
Wouldn't  that  have  begun  to  make  you 
feel  sort  of  responsible?  Well,  what  would 
you  have  done  about  it?  I  expect  you'd 
have  tried  to  fix  it  up  by  turnin'  good  to 
him,  accordin'  to  the  rules,  wouldn't  you? 
Most  people  would.  You  wouldn't  have 
tried  to  cure  the  wickedness  with  more 
wickedness,  would  you?  That's  what  I 
started  out  to  say  in  the  beginnin':  folks  are 
too  scared  of  wickedness.  Wickedness  is 
all  right,  in  the  right  place. 

Archibald  had  his  face  hid  down  on  his 
arms  again.  Steve  motioned  me  over  beside 
him  at  the  bar. 


"Billy"  says  Steve,  "let's  finish  it  up 
right.  He  says  he's  got  fourteen  dollars  on 
him." 

"Well"  I  says,  "what  do  you  want  to 
do?    Start  the  hat  for  'em?" 

" Shucks!"  says  Steve.  "That's  conunon. 
Anybody  could  pass  the  hat.  Besides,  what 
do  we  want  to  insult  'em  for?  Fourteen 
dollars  is  a  pretty  good  stake.  Let's  play 
draw  with  him  for  it." 

"What?"  I  says.  "Poker?  And  take 
the  little  bit  he's  got  away  from  him?  I'd 
be  ashamed,  Steve,  so  I  would." 

Steve  looked  at  me,  real  unfriendly. 
"Who  said  anything  about  takin'  his  money 
away  from  him?"  he  wanted  to  know. 
"BiUy,  ain't  you  got  any  imagination? 
Think!"  He  watched  me  till  he  saw  his 
idea  was  beginnin'  to  soak  into  me  some, 
and  then  he  says:  "Well,  now,  you  go  out 
and  pass  the  word  around.  Find  every- 
body. Nat  Baker'll  come;  get  him.  Tom 
Black's  in  town,  from  over  Willow  way,  and 
the  boys  from  Nine-Bar.  Get  them.  And 
be  quick,  Billy,  while  I'm  makin'  the  other 
arrangements  and  lookin'  after  Archibald. 
I'll  have  to  get  him  convinced,  I  reckon." 

Steve  hadn't  got  him  right  convinced  yet, 
when  the  bimch  of  us  blew  in.  He  was  awful 
miserable,  Archibald  was,  with  his  pale 
little  lips  tremblin'  and  his  face  all  streaked 
up  with  tears. 

"  No,  I  can't,  gentlemen  "  he  says.  "  I've 
•  committed  sin  enough  for  one  day,  to  say 
nothin'  of  playin'  cards.  There's  nothin' 
for  me  to  do  but  go  and  crawl  back  into 
Holiness.  I  ain't  safe  outside.  Mebbe  she 
won't  let  me  back  now.  Besides,  I  ain't 
ever  played  poker,  anyhow,  except  for 
grains  of  com,  years  and  years  ago.  And, 
besides,  I  can't  afford  it.  We're  goin'  to 
need  every  cent  I've  got.  I've  just  got  to 
go  back  to  her  now." 

We  wouldn't  let  him,  though.  We  had 
to  coax  him  by  main  strength.  Another 
little  bit  of  a  thimbleful  helped.  And  in  a 
minute  there  he  was,  with  his  money  in- 
vested, settin'  in  against  a  gang  of  lads  that 
could  have  won  the  horns  and  hoofs  off  of 
Old  Nick  himself  at  poker,  if  we'd  set  out  to. 

Let  me  tell  you:  the  man  that  made  up 
the  game  of  draw,  away  back  yonder,  sure 
never  meant  it  to  be  played  the  way  we 
played  it  in  Holsapple's  place  with  Archi- 
bald. It  never  was  played  that  way  before, 
since  the  world  commenced.  It  was  scan- 
dalous the  hands  that  Archibald  caught, 
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without  secmin'  to  know  how  he  got  'em,  nor 
what  to  do  with  'em,  nor  who  won,  nor  why, 
nornothin'.  NatBakerdealthimfourqueens 
off  the  bottom  of  the  deck  with  his  little 
finger,  and  then  Nat  bet  his  head  off  on  two 
litUe  pair,  with  me  stretchin'  around  to 
look  over  Archibald's  shoulder  and  helpin' 
him,  playin'  both  our  stacks  at  once.  Nat 
was  busy  and  wanted  to  get  through  with 
his  part  quick.  Besides,  he  didn't  want  to 
corrupt  himself  with  lingerin'  in  that  kind 
of  a  proposition.  A  man  has  got  to  respect 
his  religion. 

"Did  I  win?"  squeals  Archibald.  "All 
these  counters?  And  the  blue  ones  are 
worth  a  dollar  apiece?"  And  then,  while 
he  was  countin'  up  bow  much  he  had, 
Black's  Jim  fixed  him  out  with  a  nice  little 
set  of  aces 
full. 

It  didn't 
last  long.  It 
didn't  have 
to.  It  wasn't 
but  a  half 
hour  or  so  till 
we  quit  and 
cashed  little 
Archibald  in 
for  money 
enough  to 
pay  the  way 
of  both  of 'em 
clear  from 

Lusk  to  JerU'  it  mu  n^Ddaloui  the  hand*  that 

sal  era,     if  '"'""""  ""'ho  S^nlTor"; 

they'd     had 

any  hankerin'  to  go  there.  He'd  took  a 
month's  pay  away  from  me,  and  the  rest 
had  averaged  up  just  about  as  expensive. 

"Is  all  this  money  mine?"  quivers  little 
Archibald.  "And  can  I  keep  it?  And  you 
gentlemen  won't  have  any  hard  feeUn's 
against  me  for  beatin'  you?"  And  with  that 
he  commenced  to  stuff  it  around  in  his  dif- 
ferent pockets  and  went  hurryin'  off  to 
locate  Sister  Cadivallader. 

Well,  we  went  down  to  the  depot  that 
night  to  see  'em  off.  We  reckoned  it  would- 
n't take  'em  any  longer  to  leave;  and  there 
they  was.  We  caught  sight  of  him  first, 
prancin'  up  and  down  the  platform  with 
his  hands  under  his  coat-tails,  and  his  cap 
cocked  crooked  over  cue  ey^,  and  singin' 
through  his  gums.  It  wasn't  any  hymn- 
tune  he  was  singin',  either.  Nor  he  didn't 
have  his  shawl  on,  nor  his  rubbers;  nor  he 


didn't  have  the  woman  gloomin'  over  him. 
She  was  standin'  off  by  herself,  back  against 
the  wall,  forlorn  and  friendless,  just  keepin' 
stiU. 

"  Hello!"  Isays  to  him.  "  You  ain't  leavin' 
so  soon,  are  you?    What's  the  trouble?" 

He  give  us  a  wide  wet  grin.  "Yep!"  he 
says.  "East,  and  then  Tucson.  That's  our 
train  whistlin',  ain't  it?  Ariminta,  get  your 
traps  together — quick,  now!"  He  was 
sayin'  that  to  her,  understand! 

She'd  have  walked  right  straight  past  us 
without  a  look  or  a  word  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Steve  Brainard.  Steve  always  was  an 
awfui  risky  man. 

"Sister"  he  says  to  her,  "I'm  sure  terri- 
ble sorry  to  have  you  quittin'  us  like  this." 
She  looked  as  if  there  was  yards  and 
yards  of  her 
when  she 
straightened 
herself  up, 
like  she  did 
then.  "Scof- 
fer!" she  says 
to  Steve. 
"And  I  trust- 
ed you!  I'll 
never  forgive 
you  for  what 
you've  done 
to  my  hus- 
band—never. 
You've  pol- 
Arcblb&ld  OHwht.  nithont  teeniln'  luted  him. 
Jh^'iSr'Solhin'"'  '^' ""  Rum!      And 

cards!  I've 
got  only  one  comfort:  he  tells  me  that  he 
won  your  money  honorably,  after  you  had 
seduced  him  into  playing.  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  lasting  lesson  to  you." 

"Ariminta!"  sings  Archibald  from  the 
car  steps.  "  Want  us  to  get  left?  Come  on 
— move!"  And  then  they  climbed  aboard 
and  faded  off  East. 

We  figured  that  that  was  the  last  we'd 
ever  hear  of  'em;  but  it  wasn't,  because 
away  along  in  the  middle  of  the  next  sum- 
mer there  was  another  game  of  draw  that 
got  started  in  Lusk.  It  lasted  atl  night  and 
away  along  into  next  day,  and  the  way  the 
luck  run  was  enough  to  make  a  wooden 
Indian  disgusted.  One  lad  was  doin'  all  the 
winnin',  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothin'  could 
break  the  way  they  fell.  Sam  Somethin',  his  . 
namewas.  Arizona  was  wherehehailedfrom. 
After  we'd  all  had  a  plenty  for  one  time,  he 
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leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  at 
us.  He  wasn't  nasty  about  it,  but  just 
tickled. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  U"  he  says, 
"of  a  bunch  of  cow-country  folks.  I  didn't 
betieve  it  when  Archibald  told  me.  But  it's 
true.    You  boys  can't  play  draw." 

"Archibald?"  I  says.  "Archibald  who?" 
It  struck  me  I'd  ought  to  remember  that 
name. 

"Archibald  Cadwallader"  says  Sam. 
"He  was  up  here  last  year.  Don't  you 
remember  him  cieanin'  you,  that  time 
— the  little  man  without  any  lungs  in 
him?" 

"Oh — him!"  I  says.  "Yes,  but  listen!" 
I  was  goin'  ahead  to  explain  it  to  him,  if 
Steve  hadn't  cut  in. 

"And  how  is  our  friend  Archibald?"  Steve 
asks,  smooth  and  gentle.  "He  seemed 
plumb  peaked  when  he  was  here." 

"He  hit  Tucson  peaked  too,"  says  Sam, 
"but  he  got  over  it,  with  our  climate.  You 
ought  to  see  him!  Shaped  just  like  a  rubber 
ball — and  he  can  bounce  pretty  near  as 
good.  There's  only  one  person  in  Tucson 
any  fatterthan  Archibald,  and  that's  his  wife. 
That's  what  the  Tucson  climate  can  do. 
They're  sure  changed,"  He  set  for  a  min- 
ute, rifflin'  the  cards  and  lookin'  around  at 
us,  with  his  eyes  laughin'.  "They're  doin' 
real  well,  too,"  he  says,  pretty  soon. 
"Archibald  and  Ariminta,  they're  nmnin'  a 


faro  layout,  with  poker  on  the  side,  and 
makin'  good  money." 

"Faro!"  I  says.  "Poker!  Them  Holiness 
people?"  I  just  knew  there  was  somethin' 
comin'  by  the  look  of  Sam.  He  let  the  cards 
drop  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
started  a  great  big  boomin'  l<rugh. 

"Holiness!"  he  says.  "Gentlemen!  Ari- 
zona certainly  did  enjoy  hearin'  Archibald 
tell  about  that." 

1  could  just  feel  that  we  was  goin'  to  be 
pained  by  it;  but  I  just  couldn't  help  askin'. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say — "  I  commenced. 

"Shucks!"  says  Sam.  "You  fellows  never 
even  suspicioned,  did  you?  Why,  that  man 
was  bom  on  a  card  table,  out  in  Nevada. 
He  cut  his  teeth  on  a  poker  chip.  Holiness! 
Say,  he  certainly  did  put  it  over  on  you. 
And  Ariminta!  You  ought  to  see  that  lady 
slide  a  card  out  of  the  middle  of  the  deck. 
Does  it  with  either  hand  as  well  as  the 
other.  Does  it  slicker  than  anybody  I  ever 
watched.  It  would  do  you  good  to  look  at 
her.  Holiness!  Listen:  Them  two  come 
here  to  Lusk  just  hankerin'  for  the  chance 
that  he  might  be  able  to  pick  up  a  little 
expense  money,  somehow;  only  you  boys 
saved  him  the  trouble.  And  you  never 
suspicioned?  Well,  keep  on;  you'll  learn, 
mebbe." 

Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it?  Don't 
it  strike  you  that  we  got  goodness  and  bad- 
ness sort  of  mixed  up,  that  time? 
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m.    WE  GET  A  CROP 


ONE  evening  we  had  dinner  with  the 
Browns  and  afterward  we  adjourned 
to  the  porch  of  Peace  Cottage,  and 
there  engaged  in  cheery  conversation 
while  Brown  and  I  smoked.  The  subject 
under  discussion  eventually  drifted  around 
to  matrimony,  its  trials,  vicissitudes  and 
many  uncertainties,  as  it  is  quite  likely  to 
do  where  married  pyeopie  congregate.  We 
discussed  those  peculiarities  of  human 
nature  which  make  for  domestic  happiness 
or  unhappiness.  Brown  was  quite  eloquent 
on  the  subject,  and  I  found  my  chance  to 
take  one  step  toward  getting  even  with 
him  for  the  Holstein  hens  and  some  other 
things.  Probably  I  should  not  have  done 
so  at  such  a  time,  but  the  score  was  terribly 
one-sided, 

"Most  men,"  he  said,  "are  thoughtless 
in  their  domestic  financial  arrangements. 
They  do  not  intend  to  be  mean,  but  their 
lack  of  consideration  sometimes  stops  hardly 
short  of  that.  Now  my  wife" — here  he 
arose,  placed  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes 
of  his  vest,  tilted  the  cigar  a  little  higher  in 
his  mouth,  and  continued— "my  wife  has 
nothing  of  that  sort  of  which  to  complain. 
I  turn  over  all  of  my  income  to  her,  or — 
hah!— practically  all.  I  reserve  three  or 
four  dollars  a  week  for  my  personal  ex- 
penses, and  Mrs,  Brown — hah! — has  all  the 
rest.  Occasionally,  of  course,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  obtain  from  her  an  additional 
trifle  for  personal  expenses,  but,  generally 
peaking,  she  has  the  money  and  is  respon- 
sible for  its  expenditure  and  for  any  small 
savings  we  may  lay  aside  from  it.  I  find  it 
an  excellent  plan,  and  it  pleases  both  of  us." 


"And  I  keep  a  regular  ledger"  remarked 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"Yes?  Do  you  find  the  scheme  very 
satisfactory?"  I  inquired. 

"Ye — e — es.  Only  I  can't  see  why  I 
can't  save  more  money." 

"Oh,  well!  She  has  to  leam  how  to 
handle  money,  you  know.  Give  her  time, 
I  say."  {This  from  Brown.) 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  read  you  men  my 
last  week's  accounts  in  my  ledger  and  see  if 
you  can  suggest  where  I  could  have  econ- 
omized more.  I've  studied  and  worried 
over  it  lots,  but  I  can't  see." 

Thereupon  our  excellent  neighbor  trotted 
over  to  her  residence  and  secured  the  very 
thin  book  that  served  her  as  a  ledger.  Ai 
she  read  from  it  to  us  after  her  return  I 
adroitly  took  shorthand  notes  on  my  cufif, 
and  so  am  able  to  quote  verbatim  from — 

MRS.  BROWN'S  LEDGER 
Monday — Henry  gave  me  $35,  but  he 

keptSsofit.     Solhad .  S30.00 

Paid  for  meat,  but  it  wasn't  as  good 

as  the  butcher  said 35 

Gave  Henry , ,     1.15 

Paid  a  peddler  for  some  real  good  shoe- 
strings  OS 

Tuesday — Bought  a  knife-sharpener.     It 

sharpens  lovely 30 

Paid  ior  wood,  but  we  really  ought  to 
use  coal.     It  would  be  cheaper,  I  am 


Gave  Henry 1.75 

Wednesday — Paid  tor  groceries.    They 

are  so  high  now ,.83 

Gove  Henry i.is 

Bought  an  apron.     It  was  quite  nice 

[or  the  money. ....  65 
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Tbnnday — Bought  meat  and  groceries 
and  somethmg  dse  th&t  I  cui't 

remember 

Gave  Henry 

Bought  aome  shoes  (or  myself.    They 
were  at  Perkins'  spedal  sale  and 

were  worth  Si. 75  anyway.. 

Friday — Gave  Henry 

Bought  6sh.     Henry  is  so  fond  of  fish. 

Paid  for  tea 

Saturday — Gave  Henry 

Paid  tor  c<^ee 

Gave  Henry  b;f  ::r:  he  went  to  the  farm- 
ers lodge.    l.odgesaresoexpensive. 

Sunday — Put  in  the  collection  box 

Gave  Henry 

Total $19. 

Balance  on  hand 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  after  she  had 
read  the  record,  "you  see  I  saved  only  two 
cents  last  week.  Yet  I  did  so  want  to  save 
more,  and  I've  tried  and  tried  to  see  where  I 
could  have  economized,  and  1  can't,  unless 
it  might  have  been  on  my  shoes,  and  I 
wanted  them  so  much,  and  they  were  cheap." 

"Oh,  well,  my  dear,"  said 
Brown,  the  kind  and  consid- 
erate roan,  "it's  all  right. 
You'll  learn  after  a  while." 

But  on  me,  as  I  sat  and 
listened,  there  broke  a  great 
white  light.  I  knew,  too, 
that  Brown  saw  this  light; 
and  that  loving,  wifely  faith 
was  all  that  blinded  Mrs. 
Brown's  eyes,  asit  has  blinded 
the  eyes  of  other  women  ere 
now. 

"Let  me  see  the  ledger"  I 
said.  "Perhaps  the  two  of  us 
together  may  be  able  to  detect 
the  diflficulty." 

Brown  wriggled  in  hia  seat, 
andsaid"Oh,  pshawl  It  isn't 
worth  while,"  but  his  good 
lady  handed  me  the  ledger, 
and  I  paid  no  attention  to 
him. 

"Now  let  us  see"  I  contin- 
ued; "we  will  try  to  system- 
atize the  accounts  by  divid- 
ing them  as  they  naturally 
classify  themselves." 

"It  looks  to  me,"  Brown 
interrupted,  "as  if  it  were 
going  to  rain"  (there  was  not 
a  doud  in  the  sky)  "and  I 
tlunk,    Julia,    that   we    had 
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better  go  home  and  see  that  the  calf  is  safely 
under  belter." 

But  Mrs.  Brown  was  deeply  interested 
in  my  exposition.  "Just  a  few  minutes, 
Henry;  I  dcn't  believe  it  will  rain  right 
away"  she  pleaded,  and  Brown  settled  back 
with  a  dissatisfied  expression  on  his  ingen- 
uous countenance,  while  I  continued: 

"You  had  thirty  dollars,  not  counting  the 
five  that  Henry  at  once  retired  from  domes- 
tic circulation,  and  the  first  among  the 
natural  divisions  would  be  household  ex- 
penses. Let  us  see:  There  is  meat,  thirty- 
five  cents;  knife-sharpener,  thirty  cents; 
wood,  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents;  grocer- 
ies, one  dollar  and  eighty-three  cents;  meat 
and  groceries,  one  ddlar  and  ten  cents;  fish, 
thirty-five  cents;  tea,  twenty  cents,  and 
coffee,  fifteen  cents.  That  is  a  total  of 
eight  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents.  Do 
you  think  of  any  place  in  this  department 
where  you  could  retrench?" 

"N — n — no"  the  excellent  little  woman 
replied,  "I  don't  think  so." 
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"Oh,  well,"  said  Brown,  "what  is  the  use 
of  bothering  with  it?  Julia  is  a  good, 
economical  wife,  and  I  always  said  so." 

But  the  old  game  of  honeyed  compliment 
worked  by  so  many  husbands  in  similar 
cases  did  not  operate  in  this  instance. 
Mrs.  Brown  was  too  deeply  interested  in 
my  classification  of  expenses. 

"Next  in  order  would  come  your  personal 
expenses,"  I  resumed.  "These  are:  Shoe- 
strings, five  cents;  apron,  sixty-five  cents, 
and  shoes,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The 
total  is  two  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 
Could  you  retrench  in  any  way  here?" 

"Well,  there  were  the  shoes,  but  I  really 
needed  them." 

"That's  what  she  did"  Brown  chimed  in, 
"and  all  that  I  complain  about  is  that  she 
doesn't  get  as  good  as  she  deserves." 

Naturally  I  realized  that  Henry  was 
hedging  against  what  he  foresaw,  but  I 
appeared  to  pay  no  attention  to  him  as  I 
continued : 

"Then  there  is  charity.  I  suppose  you 
do  not  feel  that  the  fifty  cents  you  gave  to 
the  cause  of  religion  was  too  much?" 

"Certainly  not."  (Mrs.  Brown  was  quite 
positive  about  this.) 

If  the  chair  on  which  Brown  sat  had  been 
thrice  heated  he  could  have  squirmed  no 
more  than  he  now  was  doing.  At  this  point 
he  again  made  himself  heard: 

"I  don't  like  to  hurry  away,  but  I  really 
feel  that  we  ought  to  be  going.  If  you  are 
ready,  Julia,  we — " 

Apparently  I  did  not  hear  him,  as  I 
droned  right  along: 

"This  makes  a  total  of  eleven  dollars  and 
eighteen  cents,  or  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third  of.  your  total  allowance,  for  house- 
hold and  personal  expenses  and  charity. 
Now  let  us  see  about  the  rest.    You  gave — " 

"Come,  Julia." 

"You  gave  Henry  five  dollars,  and  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  and — " 

"We  really  must  go,  Julia." 

"A  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  and 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter,  and — " 

"If  you  intend  to  stay  all  night,  Julia, 
just  say  so.     Fve  got  to  go!" 

"And  seventy-five  cents,  and  two  dollars 
and  ninety  cents,  and  a  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents,  and — " 

"That  calf  may  be  dying  just  for  lack  of 
a  little  care." 

"And  six  dollars,  and  two  dollars  and 
seven tv-five  cents." 


Brown  reached  for  his  hat,  and  looked 
almost  fiercely  at  his  wife  and  me,  but  she 
was  interested  in  the  ledger  and  did  not 
notice  his  actions.  In  a  monotonously 
calm  voice  I  continued: 

"That  makes  a  total  of  twenty- three 
dollars  and  eighty  cents  for  Henry,  and  I 
think  you  did  astonishingly  well  to  save 
two  cents.  I  presume  it  would  be  un- 
gracious for  me  to  inquire  if  you  feel  that 
you  could  get  along  with  a  little  less, 
Henry?" 

Brown  seized  his  wife  and  led  her  from 
the  room,  at  the  same  time  glaring  at  me 
and  mumbling  something  about  the  neces- 
sity for  haste.  But  I  did  not  mind  his  sud- 
den departure,  for  I  knew  that  the  seed  was 
planted  and  that  henceforth  she  would 
realize  all  about  Henry.  My  conscience 
told  me  that  I  had  done  a  good  deed,  for 
without  such  a  revelation  the  good  and 
trustful  little  woman  never  would  have 
suspected  about  Henry  though  she  had  kept 
a  ledger  through  all  the  days  of  her  pil- 
grimage; she  merely  would  have  continued 
to  wonder  what  became  of  the  money.  It 
really  was  gratifying  to  put  away  the  Hol- 
stein  hens  account  marked  "Squared,  more 
or  less." 

After  they  had  gone,  Lillian  and  I  seated 
ourselves  in  the  large  arm-chair  by  the 
living-room  window,  and  conversed  for  a 
time.  So  seated,  the  peace  of  the  moon- 
lighted fields  without — so  different  from 
the  boxed-iii  turmoil  of  the  city — found  its 
counterp.  within  my  soul,  and  I  drew 
Lillian  nearer  to  me  and  told  her  how  glad 
I  was  that  I  had  drawn  a  capital  prize  in  the 
great  matrimonial  lottery.  This  sort  of 
thing  costs  nothing,  and,  man  or  woman, 
we  are  happier  and  better  for  it. 

The  night  was  indescribably  lovely.  To 
be  sure,  the  stars,  dimmed  in  glory  by  the 
superior  splendor  of  the  moon,  had  well  nigh 
hidden  their  faces  and  only  here  and  there 
did  a  twinkling  eye  look  dimly  down  upon  the 
ways  and  deeds  of  a  naughty  world;  but 
fields  and  trees  and  distant  low-lying  cot- 
tages all  slept  in  a  wonderful  night-robe  of 
gray  and  silver.  By  the  banks  of  the  tiny 
brooklet  the  frogs  joined  in  a  weird  chorus. 
Within  the  room  our  low  voices  gradually 
hushed  and  dropped  off  into  silence,  for  the 
feeling  within  us  was  too  deep  for  verbal 
expression. 

There  we  sat  and  dreamed  until  the  hour 
was  late,  and  when  we  finally  retired  we  did 
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At  last  the  eventful  day  came.  The  un- 
pretentious wedding  took  place  in  the  par- 
lor of  Peace  Cottage,  and  Helen  looked  very 
beautiful,  while  Eugene  looked  as  if  he 
wished  he  were  well  out  of  it,  as  bridegrooms 
generally  do.  The  bride  wore  a  veil  made 
of  some  sort  of  creamy  shimmering  stuff, 
and  a  dress  made  of  some  sort  of  white  stuff 
with  some  sort  of  tags  fastened  to  the  front 
and  sides  of  it.  I  have  been  thus  explicit 
in  description  of  the  costume  because  Lil- 
lian says  she  thinks  some  lady  readers  might 
be  interestedinit.andlfancy  that  they  will. 

When  Parson  Jenkins  spoke  the  impres- 
sive words  that  made  the 
young  couple  husband  and 
wife,  Lillian  wept.  Helen  has 
no  mother,  and  so  I  suppose 
Lillian  felt  that  she  must  take 
the  place  of  one.  I  knew  that 
she  would  weep,  but  I  never 
will  be  able  to  understand  it. 
For  this  is  the  problem  that 
forever  vexes man'ssoul:  why 
does  gentle  woman  weep  at 
her  daughter's  or  her  sister's 
wedding?  For  long  years  she 
— or  many  of  her,  at  any  rate 
— lives,  hopes,  plans,  endures 
and  suffers  to  the  end  that  * 
the  loved  one  may  make  a 
"good  match."  Then,  when 
the  anxiously  awaited  day  has 
arrived,  the  consummation  of 
her  hopes  is  at  hand,  and  the 
dear  girl  is  about  to  embark 
on  the  untried  sea  of  matri-  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

mony,  she  creates  an  opposi- 
tion ocean  of  tears,  and  herself  lugubriously 
sails  away  on  its  dark  waters.  I  never 
could  understand  why  she  does  this  thing,  I 
say,  but  she  does  it,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
bride,  who  also  is  feminine,  would  not  feel 
that  the  wedding  was  a  complete  success  if 
somebody  did  not  turn  on  the  faucet. 

Well,  Helen  and  Eugene  Carter  were  one, 
and  the  future  would  decide  which  one. 
There  was  a  little  wedding  breakfast,  with 
only  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  ourselves 
present,  and  after  that  the  young  pair  went 
away  to  begin  life  together.  Peace  Cot- 
tage would  be  lonely  without  them.  We 
should  miss  Helen's  voice  and  the  music  of 
her  laughter,  and  it  would  seem  strange  to 
go  into  a  room  after  dark  without  coughing 
to  give  notice  of  our  approach. 

In  the  days  of  loneli — that  is,  of  tran- 
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quillity,  that  followed,  Lillian  and  I  dis- 
covered that  we  must  keep  a  tight  grip  on 
our  appreciation  of  the  infinite  peace  and 
felicity  that  brooded  over  all  about  us,  or 
else  we  were  likely  to  lose  our  hold  on  it 
entirely.  We  discovered,  too,  that  this  was 
hard  and  trying  work,  for  it  almost  ap- 
peared that  some  malicious  fiend  must  have 
greased  the  infinite  peace  and  felicity,  so 
difficult  were  they  to  hold.  Sometimes  the 
monot — the  tranquillity  became  so  stren- 
uously pervasive  that  I  even  used  to  ask 
Brown  to  come  over  and  play  croquet  with 
me.  Think  of  that!  Playing  croquet! 
And  with  Brown! 

One  of  the  unfortunate 
features  of  this  time  was  the 
variation  in  the  songs  sung 
by  the  tiny  choristers  of  the 
night.  For  some  time  after 
moving  to  our  country  home 
we  found  an  exquisite  pleas- 
ure in  going  out  into  the  tran- 
quil evenings  and,  swinging 
in  our  hammocks,  listening  to 
the  majestic  chorus  of  the 
night,  that  far-away  half- 
1  dreamed  chorus  which  has 
j  rung  through  creation's  halls, 
'  making  them  melodious, 
since  first  the  Voice  was 
heard  in  the  divine  fiat  "Let 
there  be  light."  There  was 
one  wee  vocalist  which  from 
its  hidden  place  in  the  choir 
sang  just  one  word  to  just 
i^^t-Atub  one  silver  note,  over  and  over 

and  over,  and  "  Peace — i>eace 
— peace"  was  the  changeless  burden  of  his 
song. 

Then,  over  yonder,  another  tiny  singer 
would  reply.  "And  rest — and  rest  and 
rest"  he  sung.  Then,  for  pulseless  mo- 
ments, there  was  silence,  and  the  sacred  har- 
mony of  silence,  till  of  a  sudden,  as  if  the 
mighty  choir  of  great  Nature's  wee  ones 
no  longer  could  contain  its  heart  of  happi- 
ness, broke  through  that  silence  the  over- 
mastering refrain,  "And — love — for — all, 
and — love — for — all,  and — love — for — all." 
So  rang  the  chorus  in  our  first  happy, 
dreamful  evenings  at  the  cottage,  but  how 
it  was  different.  We  listened  with  eager 
expectancy  for  the  old  chorus,  but  neither 
tune  nor  words  were  the  same.  The  little 
chap  that  sung  of  peace  now  had  a  grouch 
on,  and  all  that  he  shrilled  was  "Rats! — 
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ratsl — rats!"  Then  it  was  evident  that  the 
tiny  one  that  responded  was  suffering  from 
indigestion,  or  something,  for  all  that  he 
would  querulously  rasp  out  in  reply  was 
"  Come  off ! — Aw,  come! — Come  off!"  Anx- 
iously we  awaited  the  majestic  refrain, 
but,  alas!  when  it  was  reached  the  dis- 
gruntled choir  created  naught  but  discord 
with  its  jangled  "This  —  makes  —  us — 
tired,  this  —  makes  —  us  —  tired,  this — 
makes — u  s — tired." 

I  never  knew  a  choir  to  change  so  com- 
pletely and  so  unfortunately  in  so  brief  a 
time.  After  a  few  evenings  of  this  sort  of 
thing  we  gave  it  up  and  retired  to  the  house. 

"Lillian,"  I  would  say,  "do  you  ever 
pause  to  reflect  how  blessed  we  are  in  our 
little  home?    So  calm,  so  tranquil,  so — " 

At  this  point  I  Winati  forget  myself  and 
break  off  in  a  long  sigh  as  of  some  hidden 
anguish.    Then  Lillian  would  respond: 

"Ah,  yes!  And  to  think  that  we  lived 
in  that  dreadful  city  so  lung  as  we  did! 
How  can  sane  people  prefer  that  terrible 
concatenation  of  deafening  racket  to  such 
an  abode  of  bliss  and — " 

So  our  conversations  generally  ambled 
along;  words  of  condensed  happiness  broken 
by  sighs  and  pickled  in  brine.  If  we  were 
less  passionately  fond  of  the  country  than 
we  were  1  almost  might  suspect  that  we 
were  lonely. 

Why  continue  the  pretense?  We  were 
lonely.  More  and  worse  than  that,  I  at 
least  was  becoming  dissatisfied  with  my 
(or  Brown's)  ideal  of  farming.  Here  I 
was  on  a  California  farm,  the  soil  of  ines- 
timable richness,  the  climate  a  continuous 
blessing,  and  I  had  been  merely  entertain- 
ing myself  by — watching.  I  saw  neigh- 
bors about  me  who  farmed  intelligently, 
scientifically,  and  they  were  steadily  getting 
rich  at  it,  I  began  to  watch  less  and  to 
take  a  practical  interest  in  obser\'ing  what 
our  wonderful  soil  will  do  when  one  "  tickles 
it  with  a  hoe."  I  was  in  the  early  st^es  of 
this  re-birth  when  my  tinal  salvation  came. 

The  salvation  was  about  four  feet  high 


and  was  possessed  of  a  snub  nose,  a  pair  of 
brown  eyes  which  soon  became  suggestive 
of  twin  interrogation  points,  and  a  wealth 
of  freckles.  It  answered  to  the  name  of 
Bob,  and  a  friend  in  the  city  had  recom- 
mended it  to  me. 

"He  is  a  street-Arab,"  the  friend  wrote, 
"motherless,  worse  than  fatherless,  but  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  know  that  there 
is  good  stuff  in  him.  Take  him,  teach  him 
to  farm,  make  a  man  of  him." 

"Teach  him  to  farm!"  The  friend  who 
WTOte  is  not  a  man  who  is  given  to  bitter, 
scathing  irony,  but  he  attained  it  in  this 
instance.  "Teach  him  to  farm!"  I,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  wasting  my  substance 
in  riotous  watching!  "But  hold"  I  said 
to  myself.  "I  will  teach  him.  Together 
we  will  learn  to  farm,  the  boy  and  I." 

And  we  did  it.  We  took  hold  of  farming, 
not  as  if  it  were  a  game,  but  as  a  business. 
I  do  not  know  which  made  the  more 
blunders,  Bob  or  I,  nor  which  laughed  the 
louder  at  them,  but  all  of  the  time  we  were 
putting  such  brains  as  we  possessed  into 
the  problem  that  confronted  us,  and  in  the 
end  we  won.  And  today,  as  I  walk  down 
the  westerly  slojx;  of  the  hills  of  life.  Bob  is 
to  me  both  tower  of  strength  and  well- 
spring  of  happiness. 

Lillian  and  I  still  live  in  Peace  Cottage. 
We  are  older  than  we  once  were,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  Brown  and  I  are  less  hilarious 
when  we  meet,  but  never  has  Peace  Cottage 
deserved  its  name  more  than  now.  The 
busy  days  pass  rapidly,  but  they  are  days 
of  prosperity  and  content.  Sometimes 
Eugene  and  Helen  and  small  Eugene,  Jr. 
and  smallest  of  small  Lillian  come  to  visit 
us,  and  then,  when  the  evening  has  come, 
we  sit  out  on  the  porch,  and,  while  we  three 
men  (for  Bob  always  is  with  us)  smoke  a 
tranquilizing  cigar,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
look  down  upon  us,  and  gentlest  zephyrs 
whisper  to  us,  and  out  yonder  the  chorus  of 
night  voices  is  singing  of  the  joy  of  living; 
and  tranquillity,  from  being  a  joke,  has 
passed  into  bli^ful  reality. 
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as  from  Chicago  to  New  York.    Peace  and 

security  of  life  and  property 

those  are  my  gifts  to  Mexico." 

It  was  barely  thirty  months  ago  that  the 
aged  President  spoke  thus.  Then  there 
were  no  less  than  six  jailway  systems  in 
regular  operation  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  it  was  as  easy  to 
go  from  New  York  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
as  to  San  Francisco.  Today,  after  little 
more  than  a  two-years  interim,  the  Mexican 
capital  is  inaccessible  by  rail.  Dynamited 
bridges,  derailed  trains,  demolished  road- 
beds, terrorized  train  crews,  have  kolated 
the  great  metropolis  of  Middle  America, 
with  its  half  a  million  inhabitants,  as  ef- 
fectually as  though  it  had  suddenly  been 
transplanted  to  Alaska. 

Revolution  and  anarchy  have  laid  their 
pestilential  hands  on  the  national  fabric 
which  Porfirio  Diaz  so  painstakingly  built 
up  during  his  five-and-thirty  years  of  office, 
and  before  their  touch  it  has  crumbled  like 
the  native  adobe.  Terror  reigns  over 
Mexico  from  coast  to  coast.  Death  stalks 
across  the  country  with  dripping  sword  and 
blazing  torch.  Starvation  is  rapping  in- 
sistently at  every  peon's  door.  The  factory 
wheels  are  silent.  The  rails  are  red  with 
rust.  The  decks  of  every  outward-boimd 
vessel  are  packed  with  refugees.  The 
splendid  buildings  of  the  capital  have  been 
torn  by  shot  and  shell.  Every  city  in  the 
republic  has  been  turned  into  an  armed 
camp.  The  national  treasury  is  all  but 
empty.  The  army  is  rotten  with  sedition. 
Marauding  bands  commit  their  depreda- 
tions unchecked  within  sight  of  Chapulte- 
pec  itself.  North,  south,  east,  west,  sounds 
the  rattle  of  machine-gims  and  the  crackle 
of  musketry.  In  half  the  states  of  the  re- 
public law  is  a  byword  and  a  joke.  Every 
foreigner  remaining  in  Mexico  does  so  at 
peril  of  his  life.  The  safety  of  the  people 
of  our  border  states  is  guaranteed  only  by 
a  border  patrol  composed  of  nearly  half  our 
standing  army.  The  sacking  of  the  sea- 
ports has  been  averted  only  by  the  grim 
menace  of  the  American  warships  at  anchor 
in  their  harbors.  Political  assassinations 
and  military  executions  have  become  so 
frequent  that  they  no  longer  evoke  com- 
ment. Porfirio  Diaz  is  an  exile  in  an  alien 
land  and  the  man  who  drove  him  into  that 
exile  is  in  his  grave.  The  man  who  tem- 
porarily dwells  in  the  National  Palace 
never  knows  when  he  wakes  up  in  the 


morning  whether  he  will  be  greeted  by  a 
salute  or  a  firing  party. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  talked  to 
many  men,  in  Mexico  and  out  of  it — ^min- 
ers, engineers,  railway  builders,  revolu- 
tionists, politicians,  peons,  cow-punchers, 
merchants,  soldiers,  diplomatists,  conmier- 
cial  travelers,  bankers — and  always  I  have 
asked  them  the  same  question: 

"Is  there  any  hope  for  Mexico?"  and 
always  the  answer  was: 

"Only  in  a  strong  and  honest  govern- 
ment." 

"Who  can  give  Mexico  such  a  govern- 
ment?" I  asked.  "Huerta?  Felix  Diaz? 
Carranza?  Vasquez  Gomez?  Orozco?  Za- 
pata? de  la  Barra?"  and  again  the  answer 
was  in  every  case  the  same: 

"The  United  States." 

That  Mexico's  sole  prospect  of  salva- 
tion is  in  American  intervention  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  practically  every  man 
with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter.  Not  all 
of  them  favored  intervention,  mind  you — 
many  of  them,  indeed,  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  such  a  step — but  they  all  asserted, 
nevertheless,  that  in  such  action  lies  Mex- 
ico's only  hope  of  regeneration. 

Now  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
you  that  the  present  revolution,  or  rather 
revolutions — for  there  are  nearly  a  dozen 
distinct  insurrections  in  progress  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  present  time — are 
very  far  indeed  from  being  struggles  for 
"the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity"  as 
certain  writers  would  have  you  believe. 
The  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  these 
movements  are,  on  the  contrary,  actuated 
by  the  most  sordid  motives:  political  am- 
bition, a  thirst  for  power,  jealousy,  greed, 
the  prospect  of  loot,  revenge.  The  Feder- 
alists, under  Huerta,  are  fighting  to  retain 
the  power  which  they  wrested  by  a  coup 
d'etat  from  Madero,  and  their  success  would 
mean,  in  all  probability,  a  return  to  the 
iron-hand  rule  of  Diaz.  The  Constitution- 
alists are  fighting,  so  they  profess,  for  a  per- 
petuation of  the  weak-kneed  Madero  regime 
with  its  lavish  but  unfulfilled  promises  of 
imiversal  suffrage,  a  free  press,  a  division 
of  the  great  estates,  and  prosperity  for  all. 
Other  factions  are  fighting  in  Sonora,  in 
Chihuahua,  and  in  Tamaulipas  with  the 
purpose  of  seceding  from  Mexico  altogether 
and  forming  a  republic  of  their  own.  In 
the  states  of  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Michoacan 
and  Morelos  numerous  bands  of  brigands. 
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revolutionary  chieftains  have  mainly  re- 
cruited their  forces.  Lastly  there  are  the 
Indians,  forming  the  remaining  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  helpless,  disinherited,  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged,  and  without  a 
voice  in  the  direction  or  destiny  of  the  na- 
tion of  which  they  were  the  original  in- 
habitants. It  was  from  such  poor  clay  as 
this  that  Diaz  built  the  sho\\y  structure 
called  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  very  rottenness  of  his  ma- 
terial that  the  structure  crumbled  and  col- 
lapsed before  the  blast  of  the  first  storm. 

Few  Americans  have  any  conception  of 
the  apathy  and  hopeless  ignorance  of  the 
lower  classes.  Beside  a  Mexican  peon  a 
Russian  peasant  becomes  almost  intellect- 
ual. Here  is  an  incident  which  illustrates, 
as  nothing  else  can,  their  total  unfitness  for 
the  suffrage.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Diaz 
rigime,  an  American  contractor  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  some  West  Coast  harbor 
works,  having  in  his  emp]^dy*  some  ^three 
thousand  laborers,  evblved  the  idesL  of 
putting  the  miich-discussed  intelligence  of 
the  Mexican  peon'  to  u  practical  tes^  by 
taking  a  "straw  vote"  for  president  among 
his  workmen.  That  no  political  significance 
might  be  attached  to  the  proceedings,  the 
American  gave  instructions  that  the  name 
of  General  Diaz  was  not  to  be  used.  With 
this  exception,  every  man  was  to  cast  his 
vote  for  whoever  he  was  convinced  would 
make  the  best  president  of  Mexico.  When 
the  three  thousand  ballots  were  counted  it 
was  found  that  ninety-four  per  cent  of 
them  had  been  cast  for  Geona,  the  cele- 
brated bull-fighter  who  was  the  popular 
idol  of  the  hour.  The  votes  of  the  remain- 
ing six  per  cent  were  about* equally  divided 
between  Juarez  and  Hidalgo,  the  heroes 
of  Mexican  independence,  both  of  whom 
have  been  dead  for  many  years. 

There  are  today  only  three  men  in  all 
Mexico  who  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  considered  competent  to 
undertake  the  task  of  national  regeneration. 
The  first  of  these^b  the  provisional  presi- 
dent, General  Victoriano  Huerta.  He  is  a 
stern,  simple,  silent  man,  a  soldier  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  with  the  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  camp  rather  than  the  coun- 
cil chamber.  "I  am  not  an  administrator" 
he  said  recently,  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  "I  am  a  soldier,  and  every 
time  I  see  a  regiment  entraining  I  long  to 
put  on  my  uniform  and  take  the  field." 


Huerta  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  lieu- 
tenants of  Porfirio  Diaz,  having  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  grim  old  dictator  not  only 
by  his  military  abilities  but  by  his  absten- 
tion from  meddling  in  politics.  It  was  in- 
deed owing  to  his  supposed  ignorance  of 
political  affairs  that  he  was  made  provi- 
sional president  upon  the  downfall  of  Ma- 
dero,  the  idea  being  that  he  would  serve  as 
a  stop-gap  until  conditions  were  auspicious 
for  FeHx  Diaz  to  step  in  and  assume  the 
presidency.  Diaz  and  his  adherents  had  a 
surprise  coming  to  them,  however,  for 
Huerta,  instead  of  proving  the  puppet  on 
whom  they  had  confidenUy  counted,  im- 
expectedly  evinced  the  traits  of  a  man  of 
blood  and  iron,  the  ruthlessness  and  vigor 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  exterminate 
his  enemies  showing  that  he  had  studied 
with  profit  the.  methods  of  his  former 
chief.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistiiken  in 
.  his  character,  it  will  be  about  as  easy  to 
.  separate  this:  simple-minded  soldier  from 
vthe  presidency  as  it  is  to  separate  a  bull- 
dog from  a  bone. 

"  General  Felix  Diaz,  who  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  strongest  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  inherits  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  distinguished  uncle,  under 
whose  regime  he  held  the  responsible  post 
of  chief  of  police,  a  position  which,  in  view 
of  the  resource,  tact  and  discretion  it  re- 
quired, might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
that  held  by  Fouche  under  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  A  higher  type  of  soldier  than 
Huerta,  equally  determined  and  far  more 
dashing,  he  evolved  and  executed  the  coup 
d*^tat  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Madero  and  the  capture  of  the  capital. 
His  greatest  asset  is,  of  course,  the  name  he 
bears  and  the  traditions  which  are  attached 
to  it.  Good-looking  in  a  saturnine  sort  of 
way,  dashing,  debonair,  he  holds  the  con- 
fidence of  the  army  and  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  common  people  and 
bids  fair  to  prove  himself  "the  Man  on 
Horseback"  of  Mexico. 

Francisco  de  la  Barra,  who  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  candidate  of  Uie  cleri- 
cal party,  is  as  different  from  Huerta  and 
Diaz  as  a  frock  coat  is  different  from  a 
military  timic,  as  a  pen  is  different  from  a 
sword.  A  diplomatist  by  profession,  a 
smoother  of  diifferences  and  an  adjuster  of 
difficulties,  he  would  rule  with  a  velvet 
glove  rather  than  with  an  iron  hand. 
Suave,  polished,  tactful,  cultiu-ed,  a  man  of 
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borders  tcxiay  there  are  fifty  thousand  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  a  thousand  millions  of 
American  dollars. 

Everything  considered,  the  chances  for 
peace  in  Mexico,  except  through  outside 
interference,  seem  to  me  exceedingly  slim. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  disguising 
the  fact  that  Mexico  is  not  a  civilized  na- 
tion and  that  she  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. She  has  great  cities,  it  is  true,  and 
splendid  public  buildings,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  of  railways,  but,  when  tne  add 
test  is  applied,  the  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion peels  away  and  the  face  of  the  irre- 
sponsible savage  is  revealed.  The  most  for 
which  the  wretched  country  can  hope  is  the 
restoration  of  a  dictatorship  not  worse 
than  that  of  Diaz.  With  all  its  defects  and 
all  its  crimes  it  was  at  least  far  better  than 
the  anarchy  which  has  succeeded  it. 

The  inexplicable  delay  of  the  United 
States  in  recognizing  the  Huerta  govern- 
ment has  not  only  seriously  weakened  our 
influence  in  Mexico  but  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  putting  peace  much  further  away.  With- 
out recognition  by  the  United  States  Huerta 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
money;  without  money  to  pay  his  soldiers 
he  cannot  retain  his  grip  on  the  army; 
without  the  army  he  can  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  revolutionists,  and  a  revolutionist 
victory  means  another  change  of  govern- 
ment and  more  bloodshed — so  I  fail  to  see 
just  where  the  gentlemen  who  are  dictating 
our  foreign  policy  expect  to  get  off.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  weak,  indecisive,  and  vacil- 
lating policy  pursued  by  our  government 
has  prolonged  rather  than  shortened  the 
revolution;  it  has  effectually  alienated  the 
party  which  is  in  power;  it  has  endangered 
the  lives  of  the  Americans  resident  in  the 
republic;  and  it  has  caused  us  an  irretriev- 
able loss  of  prestige  throughout  Middle 
America. 

Today  the  United  States  stands  at  a  po- 
litical crossways  and  two  roads  stretch  be- 
fore her.  One  of  them  is  broad  and  smooth 
and  leads  downhill:  it  is  marked  "Non-in- 
terference" and  it  is  the  easiest  way.  The 
other  road,  which  is  marked  "Interven- 
tion," is  narrow  and  rough  and  hilly  and 
very  perilous  indeed.  We  must  choose  be- 
tween them.  Firm  adherence  to  a  policy 
of  non-interference  in  Mexico  is  synony- 
mous with  the  abandonment  of  our  historic 
position  as  policeman  of  the  Western  world, 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  James  Monroe.    If 


we  choose  to  abandon  those  of  our  own 
people  who  are  resident  in  Mexico  to  sav- 
agery and  barbarism,  that  is  our  own  af- 
fair. But  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  sud- 
denly withdraw  the  protection  which  we 
have  hitherto  extended  to  Europeans,  resi- 
dent in  Spanish-American  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  permission  to  the 
European  nations  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  see  fit  to  protect  their  peoples 
and  their  peoples'  property.  The  financial 
interests  of  England  and  Germany  and 
France  in  Mexico  are  very  great,  remem- 
ber— in  the  aggregate  considerably  greater 
than  our  own — ^and  it  is  to  be  presiuned  that 
any  one  of  those  nations  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  secure  that  foothold  on  the 
American  continent  which  they  have  hith- 
erto sought  in  vain. 

Abstention  from  intervention  in  Mexico 
will  mean  for  us  many  unpleasant  and  hu- 
miliating things.  It  will  mean  that  we  will 
have  at  our  very  door  another  Haiti, 
another  Venezuela,  though  on  a  vastly 
greater  scale;  a  land  of  perpetual  turmoQ 
and  trouble,  a  land  of  the  bullet  instead  of 
the  ballot,  of  machine-gims  instead  of 
mowing-machines,  of  lawlessness  instead  of 
law.  It  will  mean  that  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  an  army  along  our  south- 
em  border  indefinitely.  It  will  mean  that 
the  Americans  resident  in  Mexico  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  leave  the  country 
bag  and  baggage,  abandoning  their  homes 
and  their  business,  or  take  their  chances  of 
having  their  throats  cut.  It  will  mean  that 
the  factories  which  have  been  built,  the 
mines  which  have  been  opened,  and  the 
railways  which  have  been  constructed  by 
American  capital  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
for  lack  of  protection.  It  will  mean  that 
political  assassination,  such  as  that  which 
ended  the  lives  of  Madero  and  Suarez,  will 
become  the  rule.  It  will  mean  that  Ameri- 
can prestige  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape 
Horn  will  fall  to  zero.  And  if  we  continue 
to  shy  at  the  cost  of  setting  Mexico's 
house  in  order,  it  will  mean  that  we  can 
no  longer  lay  honest  claim  to  being  a  hu- 
manitarian and  an  altruistic  nation. 

Now  turn  the  shield  around.  Interven- 
tion— there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  dis- 
guising the  fact — means  war.  The  cost  and 
duration  of  such  a  war  is,  of  course,  purely 
problematical.  If  we  once  put  our  hands 
to  the  plow,  remember,  we  cannot  turn 
back.     Military  experts  believe   that  we 


Motoring  on  Mount  Rainier 


By  CARPENTER  KENDALL 


IT'S  hands  across  the  ages  when  you  drive 
your  excessively  modem  motor-car  up 
to  the  terminal  wall  of  a  glacier;  and  the 
hand  that  goes  out  over  the  flaunting  var- 
nish to  greet  that  relic  of  a  prehistoric  time 
is  very  likely  not  altogether  as  respectful 
as  youth  should  be  to  age.  Youth  rules  the 
world;  and  is  not  the  gas  engine  the  triumph 
of  humans  over  internal  combustion? — 
while  what  is  yonder  towering,  snow-en- 
veloped monument  but  the  tomb  of  an  in- 
ternal combustion  that  once  had  power 
enough  to  have  sent  the  airships  of  giants 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon? 
Perhaps  it  did,  but  howbeit,  the  monster  is 
dead  and  your  gas  engine  is  very  living  and 
very  efficient.  Happy  may  you  be,  too, 
that  your  new-fangled  dynamics  is  able  to 
open  to  eyes  of  delight  the  magnificent 
mountains  and  the  mysteries  of  their  age- 
old  history. 

Motoring  in  Mount  Rainier  Park  liter- 
ally means  motoring  on  the  mountain  it- 
self, for  the  park  is  the  mountain,  its 
boundaries  fitting  neatly  around  the  granite 
foundation  of  the  King  of  the  Cascades. 
If  you  are  starting  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma, 
and  have  never  been  up  before,  you  will 
picture  to  yourself  some  heavy  pulling  and 
a  more  or  less  lengthened  period  of  time, 
for  there  are  two  foot-hill  ridges  to  cross; 
but  your  uneasiness  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted foreboding,  for  your  car  will 
rock  along  as  easily  over  hill  and  dale  as 
over  that  fine  bit  of  boulevard  of  the  Pacific 
Highway,  between  the  Puget  Sound  cities. 
The  hills  are  looped  and  bound  round  with 
a  winding  belt  that  rarely  calls  for  your 
"low,"  seldom  for  intermediate  and  gen- 
erally gives  you  ample  opportunity  for  that 
letter  back  home :  "Yes,  sir,  never  once  had 
to  pull  out  of  high." 

If  you  leave  Seattle  in  the  morning,  you 
will  lunch  at  Tacoma  or  at  a  famous  chicken 
farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
are  beginning  to  strike  long  shadows  across 
Rainier's  southwestern  slope  and  tinge  the 
gteat  white  dome  with  crimson,  you  will 


shut  off  at  The  Inn,  2000  feet  up;  and  later, 
in  the  evening,  you  will  walk  across  to  the 
silence  of  the  woodland  and  watch  the  moon 
silver  the  peak  in  a  cold  pale  glory  that 
rivals  the  resplendent  sunset  hues.  The 
next  day  you  will  go  on  up  the  mountain, 
your  road  winding  and  doubling,  and  only 
the  song  of  your  motor  breaking  the  silence 
of  the  forest;  but  even  its  whir  is  muffled 
against  the  dense  wall  of  trees  and  under- 
growth that  lines  the  way.  Higher  ana 
higher,  the  road  leads  onward,  broad  and 
level.  Occasionally  a  goose-neck  leading 
into  a  "mule-shoe"  loop  rises  ahead  of  you, 
but  these  have  a  way  of  looking  worse  than 
they  are  and  you  will  find  your  engine  pur- 
ring softly  along,  without  demur  or  diffi- 
culty. While  you  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  perhaps  the  sound  of  falling  waters 
will  strike  on  your  ear,  and  off  in  a  minia- 
ture canyon  at  your  left  you  will  see  a  grace- 
ful cataract,  a  series  of  cascades  and  a 
laughing  stream  coming  down  from  an  un- 
known height  and  shooting  under  a  rustic 
bridge.  If  a  landscape  architect  with  his 
very  best  degree  under  his  arm  had  planned 
these  choice  bits,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  perfectly  set.  Suddenly  you  round  a 
curve  and  before  you  is  the  bro^n  forbid- 
ding wall  of  debris  and  ice  that  marks  the 
end  of  the  glacier,  while  rising  in  immeas- 
urable grandeur  above  it  is  the  great  illimit- 
able ice  field  which  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
is  a  "live"  glacier.  The  road  crosses  the 
moraine,  a  bridge  spanning  the  cloudy 
tumultuous  stream,  and  here  you  come  upon 
an  unwelcome  sign,  announcing  that  auto- 
mobiles are  no  longer  permitted  above 
Glacier  Bridge.  This  is  disappointing, 
truly,  for  we  are  all  Alexanders  when  we 
look  up  and  see  the  winding  road  lifting  on 
a  narrow  ledge  in  the  cliff  wall.  A  long  line 
of  motors  is  parked  at  the  bridge,  and  while 
you  pause  in  indecision,  a  knowing  one  says 
something  about  a  certain  ubiquitous  park 
ranger,  and  you  will  instantly  remember 
that  you  don't  care  to  go  any  higher  any- 
way. While  you  stand  there,  the  horse 
stages  which  have  been  coming  on  behind 
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you  cross  the  bridge  and  drag  slowly  by. 
The  road  is  open  for  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
but  on  account  of  its  uncompleted  condition 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  roadway  per- 
mission for  motors  has  been  withdrawn 
pending  its  permanent  improvement  and 
the  erection  of  certain  safeguards,  necessary 
in  places  where  the  drop  off  at  the  side  is 
sheer  and  two  thousand  feet. 

That  part  of  the  Government  road  al- 
ready completed  and  open  to  motor-cars  is 
about  seventeen  miles  long,  covering  the 
distance  from  the  park  entrance  to  Glacier 
Bridge,  and  when  the  remaining  distance  to 
Paradise  Park,  nine  miles  more,  is  widened 
and  safeguarded  as  it  should  be  for  the  pas- 
sage of  hea\y  cars,  as  a  thrilling  and  utterly 
satisfying  motor  route  it  will  rival  the  finest 
roads  in  the  Svviss  Alps. 

Coming  into  the  park  by  the  only  route 
open  to  motor-cars,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  the  much-vaunted  Pierce 
County  Highway,  a  distinct  credit  to  the 
Good  Roads  gospel;  and  passing  Ashford, 
where  the  highway  runs  by  the  railroad 
station,  you  may  have  the  luck  to  fall  in 
behind  the  line  of  auto-stages  which  have 
just  met  an  incoming  train,  and  are  on  their 
way  up  to  the  park.  Long,  low  and  rakish 
are  these  cars,  remindful  of  your  pirate- 
reading  days,  but  don^t  feel  that  your  6-60 
is  a  disgrace  to  its  owner  if  it  can't  pass  them, 
for  they  are  high-powered  and  can  develop 
ninety  horse-power  ^\'ithout  making  any  fuss 
whatever  about  it.  There's  no  speed  limit, 
here,  however,  and  you're  welcome  to  try 
your  mettle  against  them.  More  powxr  to 
your  engine  and  more  skill  to  your  arm! 

Soon  you  will  be  getting  into  the  heavy 
timber,  and  you  will  not  then  waste  a  Worry 
on  what  you  can't  pass  on  the  road,  it  will 
be  what  you  are  passing,  in  the  beautiful 
quiet  woodland;  for  where  is  there  a  fascina- 
tion equal  to  a  forest  road,  cut  through  the 
heart  of  age-old  fir  trees  and  cedars,  giants 
which  tower  aloft  and  throw  their  lacey 
canopies  across  to  one  another,  with  the 
sun  seeing  but  dimly  into  their  jungle-like 
undergrowth?  The  county  road  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  park  gate,  which  is  itself 
part  and  parcel  of  the  timber.  It  is  made  of 
massive  upstanding  logs,  crossed  by  enor- 
mous sawed  ones  with  one  smoothly  sided, 
hanging  by  great  log  chains,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  park  name  is  burned  deeply. 
Of  all  the  national  park  entrances  I  have 
ever  seen,  this  one  is  the  most  appropriate. 


At  the  entrance  Lodge,  everyone  has  to 
alight  and  sign  Uncle  Sam's  register,  and 
whether  you  are  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  merely  a  railroad  flagman,  your 
name  has  to  be  in  that  book.  Why,  of 
course,  remains  one  of  the  inscrutable  mys- 
teries of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  park  rules  forbid  a  greater  speed 
than  twelve  miles  an  hour,  so  you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
beauty  that  is  all  around  and  about  you. 
This  is  a  wise  provision,  for  the  road  is  so 
perfect  and  climatic  conditions  usually  so 
ideal  that  you  might  be  tempted  into  a  dash 
of  speed,  and  though  I  say  it  who  am  some- 
thing of  a  motor  maniac,  it  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  sacrilege  to  go  on  your  honking 
way  at  a  fifty-mile  clip  through  these  tem- 
ples of  God.  Far  as  you  can  see  ahead,  the 
road  winds  through  a  deep  cathedral  w^ood. 
The  sun  shines  in  rarely  and  dimly,  as 
through  leaded  windows  and  under  vaulted 
ceilings;  and  the  shadows,  deep  and  wonder- 
ful, are  permeated  with  the  incense  of  the 
pines,  while  the  air  is  heavy  with  silence,  as 
of  prayer.  Down  in  the  canyon  below,  the 
anthem  of  the  river  is  rising  like  the  distant 
breaking  of  the  choristers'  song.  Occasion- 
ally you  cross  a  rollicking  stream  which 
leaps  wildly  over  a  rocky  path,  its  milky 
color  proclaiming  it  the  offspring  of  glacial 
parentage.  And  through  a  loosely  woven 
screen  of  foliage  overhead  you  may  catch  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  glistening  peak 
which  lifts  its  shining  crest  into  the  heavens 
white,  dazzlingly  white,  in  its  coat  of  new- 
fallen  snow.  For  on  that  mountain  top, 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet  up  in 
the  sky,  snow  falls  with  every  cloud  which 
drifts  over  it.  Its  rugged,  seamed  and 
scarred  old  head  is  never  brown  and  bare, 
as  are  its  brother  fire  peaks  farther  south. 

If  you  continue  in  your  devotional  atti- 
tude, drinking  in  the  wonderful  sermons  in 
the  stones  and  glancing  into  the  service 
books  that  open  in  every  brook,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  when  your  car  wheels 
into  the  open  meadow  where  stands  The 
Inn,  and  the  wondrous  glory  of  that  great 
mountain  bursts  on  your  enraptured  sight, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  I  say,  that  it  is  the 
grandest  benediction  you  ever  had  at  the 
close  of  any  service  you  ever  attended. 

A  comfortable  inn  is  the  joy  of  the  mo- 
torist, and  joy  and  comfort  await  you  here, 
while  the  necessities  of  your  gas  tank  and 
your  oil  supply  may  be  looked  after,  so 
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IT  emerged,  this  story,  out  of  the  motley 
crowd  of  tourists,  gringo  miners  and 
Mexicans  that  thronged  the  great  stone 
court  of  the  Iturbide  in  Mexico  City 
where  Charlton,  Carruthcrs  and  I  were 
taking  our  ease  after  an  exhausting  hunt 
for  rubber  land  in  the  steam-healed  Tehuan- 
tepec  tropics.  To  put  it  more  correctly, 
the  other  two  had  done  the  hunting  while  I 
lay  around  the  plantations  or  little  village 
Posadas  absorbing  atmosphere  with  an  eye 
open  always  for  stories.  Scenting  something 
miusual,  I  sat  up  when  Carruthers  gave 
me  a  sudden  nudge. 

"There  goes  the  Texan,  Charlt." 

"Yes,  seh,  I  see  him."  Answering, 
Charlton  looked  at  me.  "And  take  notice, 
you,  seh,  for  there  goes  the  finest  bit  of 
romance  that  still  remains  unsung.  He  is 
good  material,  every  inch,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  inches,  as  you  perceive," 

The  man  was  uncommonly  tall,  and 
while  he  paused  to  light  up  at  the  cigar- 
stand  under  the  hotel  parlal,  I  obtained  a 
good  look  at  his  face.  Though  his  lines  had 
been  laid  for  a  giant,  every  ounce  of  super- 
fluous flesh  had  b.-en  trained  off  by  the  same 
tropic  suns  that  had  burned  a  naturally  fair 
skin  to  a  deep  mahogany.  So  dark,  indeed, 
was  he,  that  his  blue  eyes  gleamed  unnatur- 
ally within  their  sun-burned  setting.  In 
spite  of  his  great  height  there  was  nothing 
awkward  about  him.  When,  straightening, 
he  sauntered  out  into  the  street,  his  move- 
ment conveyed  an  impressioii  of  fluid  case. 

Charlton  had  watched  him  with  an 
expression  In  which  amusement  tinctured 


strong  admiration.  Now  he  began  again 
in  his  slow  drawl:  "Yes,  seh,  the  very  soul 
of  romance  is  bound  up  in  that  great  body, 
and  the  best  of  it  is,  he  does  not  know  it. 
Why,  only  yesterday  he  came  to  me  with  a 
proposition  that,  for  sheer  audacity,  out- 
does the  wildest  melodrama,  yet  while 
propounding  it  he  wore  all  the  airs  of  a 
banker  recommending  a  conser\-ative  busi- 
ness investment. 

"Dowii  in  Peru,  he  tells  me,  the  Indians 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
gold-dust  by  the  pound  out  to  the  coast. 
Where  they  get  it  nobody  knows,  for  all  the 
interior  tribes  are  head-hunters  and  so  far 
have  added  to  their  family  collections  the 
cabezas  of  all  the  prospectors  that  tried  to 
find  out.  While  admitting  this  small  draw- 
back, the  Texan  urges  that  the  head-hunters 
have  allowed  several  scientific  e.xpeditions 
to  pass  through  their  country  unmolested. 
Eschewing  rifles,  pistols  and  other  useless 
impedimenta  of  war,  he  proposes  that  we 
go  chasing  through  the  country  armed  only 
with  butterfly  nets;  in  short,  we  are  to  simu- 
late a  pair  of  batty  Smithsonian  professors. 
In  the  midst  of  our  scientific  pursuits  we 
are  to  keep  a  hawk's  eye  open  for  prospects, 
and  having  filed  claims  upon  our  hypothet- 
ical return,  we  publish  the  news  to  the 
mining  world  and  leave  the  head-hunters 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  projectors'  rush. 
In  six  weeks  he  allows  that  the  majority  of 
said  savages  will  be  removed  beyond  speak- 
ing terms  with  their  own  heads.  Where- 
after we  go  in  and  do  our  development 
work  in  holy  peace." 
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"Of  course,  you  accepted?"  Carruthers 
twinkled  at  me. 

Gently  shaking  his  head,  Charlton  gazed 
reverently  into  the  depths  of  a  mint  julep, 
the  mysteries  whereof  he  had  himself 
imparted  to  the  Mexican  barkeeper.  "No, 
seh,  not  while  the  barkeep's  hand  retains 
its  cunning.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would 
do — go  in  and  help  to  relocate  that  Guer- 
rera  mine." 

"Hum?"  Carruthers  raised  questioning 
brows.  "Pretty  nearly  as  dangerous. 
Wasn^t  it  down  there  they  killed  the 
English  engineer  and  his  wife?" 

"Killed  is  the  polite  term  for  it."  Charl- 
ton nodded.  "They  would  have  been  only 
too  happy  to  get  off  with  that.  But  it  is 
all  right  now.  When  I  came  through  there 
last  spring  on  the  Acapulco  trail,  my  mozo 
threw  bright  lights  on  the  aftermath  of  that 
affair.  Right  on  the  heels  of  the  tragedy, 
a  half  regiment  of  Diaz'  rurales  arrived  on 
the  scene  and,  as  the  mozo  naively  put  it, 
*many  people  died*.  At  the  little  meson 
where  wx  spent  that  night,  the  jefe  politico 
described  for  my  benefit  the  modus.  *He 
comes  to  me,  sehor,  this  comandante  of 
rurales,  and  demands  the  name  of  every 
man  in  my  district  that  miglU  have  done 
the  deed.  It  was,  of  course,  an  opportu- 
nity straight  from  the  hands  of  the  saints, 
and  with  great  haste  I  made  a  list  of  all  the 
troublesome  gentes  in  a  circle  of  a  himdred 
miles.     He  shot  them  all. '  " 

"Good  practice,  too"  Carruthers  mur- 
mured. "Uncle  Porfirio  was  always 
thorough.  Would  that  we  had  him  again. 
But  that  was  two  yaars  ago,  Charlt.  Lots 
of  time,  in  Mexico,  for  a  second  crop  of 
brigands." 

^'Quien  sahe?^^  Charlton  shrugged.  "Tliis 
is  a  sure  thing,  worth  the  chance.  Rich 
quartz  with  placer  digging  on  the  side! 
Where  could  you  beat  it — and  it  must  be  a 
hummer  if  the  Texan's  specimens  don't 
lie?  But  what's  the  use?  You  couldn't 
drag  him  with  horses  back  there  again." 
He  finished,  turning  to  me.  "What  do  you 
make  of  it,  you,  seh?  Here's  a  man  big 
and  strong  enough  to  lick  a  whole  tribe  of 
hostiles  on  his  lonely,  yet  he  runs  from  one 
woman.  Yes,  seh,  abandons  a  fine  mine 
and  legs  it  like  a  green  schoolboy  in  dread 
of  being  kissed  by  a  flock  of  girls!" 

"Sure,  it  is  perfectly  true"  Carruthers 
answered  my  dubious  look.  "We  have  seen 
the  stuff ,  a  pound  or  so  of  dust  and  nuggets." 


"As  for  the  girl,"  Charlton  oracularly 
added,  "the  neck  of  a  bottle  leads  down  to 
the  well  of  truth,  and  he  told  us  about  her 
one  evening  when — well,  he  was  feeling 
decidedly  good.  Another  julep?  I  see 
through  your  generosity,  seh,  but  there'll 
be  no  peace  till  you  get  it.  Thank  you,  I 
will.  Hum!"  After  clearing  his  throat 
Charlton  paused,  closely  observing  the  mozo 
who  had  just  set  down  his  glass.  "Hum  I 
that  fellow  must  be  full  brother  to  the  Indio 
who  guided  the  Texan  out  to  the  mine. 
You  remember,  Carrie,  he  described  him 
as  *one  half  skunk,  the  remainder  GOa 
monster.'  This  chap  comes  mighty  close 
to  filling  the  bill,  and  having  seen  him,  you, 
seh,  will  certainly  allow  that  I  made  no 
mistake  in  describing  as  'the  soul  of  romance' 
a  man  who  would  undertake  a  sixteen-days' 
journey  into  the  interior  with  such  a  felic- 
itous combination." 

The  journey  alone  (resumed  Charlton) 
would  make  a  story.  Crossing  the  Guer- 
rera  desert  they  ran  short  of  grub  and  had  to 
kill  and  "jerk"  a  pack-mule  into  order  to 
go  on.  Then  they  almost  died  of  thirst, 
and  there  were  other  happenings.  But 
skipping  all,  I'll  begin  on  the  morning  that 
the  Texan  got  his  first  glimpse  from  a  bar- 
ren peak  of  an  Indian  village  in  a  cup-like 
hollow  beneath. 

They  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  Mex- 
ican plateau.  North  and  south,  to  the 
limit  of  sight,  tawny  mountains  rose  and 
fell  in  great  combers  that  broke  to  the  west 
and  cascaded  down  into  the  eternal  green 
of  the  Pacific  slopes.  From  black  pino 
woods  that  drew  the  line  of  the  temperate 
zone  just  above  the  village,  one  could  have 
dropped  down  in  three  hours  by  muleback 
into  the  cedars  and  ceibaSj  wild  limes  and 
figs,  luxurious  growths  of  fevered  jungles. 
Almost  at  the  juncture  of  the  two,  tem- 
perate and  tropic,  a  plain  spread  wide  sandy 
skirts  around  the  mountain's  base,  and 
before  his  guide  spoke  the  Texan  had 
singled  it  out  for  a  likely  prospect. 

"There  it  is,  senor,  the  gold." 

His  judgment  thus  confirmed,  the  Texan 
continued  to  study  the  sign,  and  while  his 
eye  wandered  here  and  there  noting  the 
color  and  lay  of  rocks,  water  and  sand,  the 
mozo  eyed  with  even  greater  intensity  his 
rifle,  the  two  Colt  automatics  in  his  belt, 
bandoleer  of  cartridges,  riches  that  in  his 
peon's  eyes  were  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
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to  gold  or  rubies.  Turning  suddenly,  the 
Texan  read  in  the  fellow's  covetous  glance 
the  answer  to  the  question  that  had  just 
formed  in  his  mind. 

"I  wonder  why  he  brought  me  here?  I 
should  have  thought  he  would  have  tried 
to  work  it  himself." 

Suspicion  formed  his  quick  question: 
"The  gentes  of  the  village,  hombre,  they 
are  friendly?" 

It  turned  almost  to  certainty  when  the 
fellow  answered :  "Why  not,  seflor ?  These 
be  my  own  people  and  this  my  pais"  For 
in  the  two  weeks  they  had  journeyed  to- 
gether he  had  given  no  hint  of  possessing 
more  than  a  prospector's  knowledge  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  he,  the  Texan,  was 
concerned,  the  man's  evil  purpose  stood 
plainly  out  when  he  suavely  added:  "If 
the  senor  be  nervous,  'twould  be  well  to 
lend  me  a  pistol.  Two  can  shoot  faster 
than  one." 

"If  the  one  doesn't  happen  to  be  riding 
behind  the  other."  While  thinking  it,  he 
handed  over  one  of  his  guns,  an  action  that 
partook  less  of  suicide  than  appeared  on  the 
surface,  for  in  order  not  to  strain  the 
loading-springs  he  usually  carried  only  one 
of  them  loaded.  And  if  he  had  harbored 
a  last  doubt  as  to  whether  the  fellow  had 
brought  him  out  there  to  be  murdered,  it 
would  have  vanished  when,  as  they  rode 
on  downhill,  he  heard  first  the  soft  dick, 
then  sudden  snap,  of  the  trigger.  Three 
times  it  sounded,  and  at  each  snap  the 
Texan  grinned.  It  wasn't  that  he  was 
imaware  of  the  game  he  was  up  against. 
None  knew  it  better.  Only  you  can  be  sure 
that  a  man  capable  of  proposing  such  an 
enterprise  as  that  Peruvian  butterfly  hunt 
doesn't  suffer  from  nerves,  and  having  seen 
the  first  card  thus  played  he  didn't  intend 
to  quit  till  the  last  was  down  on  the  table. 
Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  bit  careless. 
Entering  the  village,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  or  so  of  grass  jacals  that  ran  in 
two  lines  along  opposite  banks  of  a  small 
arrayo,  his  eye  roved  everywhere,  taking 
its  details. 

One  feature  that  he  found  very  puzzling 
was  the  smallness  of  the  population  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  huts,  and  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  be  composed  mostly 
of  women.  For  though  the  news  of  his 
approach  had  emptied  the  huts  into  the 
street,  he  counted  no  more  than  a  dozen 
men   among  five  times  their  number  of 


women  and  children.  But  as,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  had  set  the  place  down  as,  in 
rurales'  parlance,  one  of  those  "wasp  nests" 
where  a  very  little  husbandry  is  eked  out 
by  a  great  deal  of  banditry,  he  noted  the 
fact  with  satisfaction. 

Excepting  one  man  who  was  dressed  in  a 
.greasy  charro  suit,  the  men  all  wore  the 
dirty  ragged  mania  of  poor  peons.  They 
formed  a  proper  escort  for  the  exception, 
an  old  fellow  of  five-and-fifty,  whose  stout 
misshapen  figure  and  villainous  face  would 
have  admirably  outfitted  an  inferior  bandit 
in  a  cheap  opera.  Until  the  Texan  reined 
in  op|X)site,  he  had  leaned  in  the  doorway 
of  the  single  adobe  that  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  head  of  the  street, 
and  before  he  stepped  forward  uttering  the 
stereotyped  greeting,  the  Texan  had  put 
him  down  as  the  jefe  or  head  man. 

"My  house  is  yoiurs,  sefior.  Will  you 
be  pleased  to  rest?" 

With  profuse  gesticulation  he  w^nt  on  to 
add  the  village  and  its  contents  to  the 
present,  and  while  he  was  at  it  the  Texan 
noted  again,  both  in  himself  and  his  ragged 
following,  the  stealthy  covetous  looks  at  his 
rifle  and  guns.  When,  from  these  glitter- 
ing generalities,  the  jefe  descended  to 
particulars  and  led  the  way  to  a  hut  in 
the  very  center  of  the  village,  he  also  saw 
at  a  glance  its  absolute  in  possibility  for 
purposes  of  defense.  A  flimsy  affair  of 
cane  and  grass  thatch,  it  afforded  about 
the  same  protection  as  a  bird-cage  from 
rifle  fire  that  could  be  trained  upon  it  on  all 
its  sides.  A  single  volley  in  the  night  could 
be  safely  counted  upon  to  remove  the 
incumbent  forever  from  his  goods,  and 
v.hile  the  mozo  was  singing  a  fine  second  to 
the  jefe's  praise  of  its  accommodations  the 
Texan  registered  several  vows  to  remove 
himself  beyond  its  confines  one  second 
after  dusk. 

The  removal,  however,  was  destined  to 
take  place  much  sooner.  It  may  be  that 
the  mozo  had  also  noticed  the  jefe's  glance 
at  the  rifle,  or  perhaps  he  was  merely  natu- 
rally greedy.  In  either  case  his  determina- 
tion to  be  forehanded  precipitated  a  crisis. 
For  when,  after  entering,  the  Texan  leaned 
the  rifle  against  the  wall  and  turned  to 
speak  to  the  jefe,  the  mozo  grabbed  for  it 
with  a  sudden  stealthy  snatch. 

He  was,  however,  altogether  too  brash. 
In  his  youth  the  Texan  had  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  on  the  plains  where  they 
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give  the  babies  a  gun  to  play  with,  and,  in 
addition,  he  was  a  natural  shot.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  "fan  a  Forty-Four"  and 
plug  a  playing  card  at  every  revolution. 
If  he  hadn't  set  the  rifle  there  for  that 
especial  purpose,  his  ear  was  wide  open  for 
every  sound,  and  whirling  at  the  rustle, 
he  slapped  a  bullet  through  the  mozo's 
brain. 

Things  thus  pleasantly  started,  they  had, 
of  course,  to  go  on.  Snatching  up  the 
rifle  he  lit  out  after  the  jefe,  who  had  left 
two  jumps  ahead  of  the  smoke.  It  was  no 
time  for  compunctions.  If  he  intended  to 
quit  even  at  the  current  exchange  of  one 
gringo  for  two  greasers,  he  had  to  keep 
busy.  In  the  hurry  and  scurry  every- 
thing went,  and  drawing  a  quick  bead  he 
let  go  at  the  jefe.  If  only  one  of  them  had 
been  running  he'd  have  got  him,  too.  But 
they  were  both  on  the  jump  and,  breaking 
in  his  run  just  then,  like  a  dodging  rabbit, 
the  jefe  shot  in  behind  a  hut. 

On  his  part,  the  Texan  kept  on  up  street 
running  hard  for  the  adobe  which  he  had 
commandeered  for  his  own  uses  in  the  same 
glance  that  condemned  the  hut.  At  the 
.first  shot  the  rag-and-bobtail  following  had 
come  popping  with  suspicious  promptitude 
out  of  their  huts,  in  their  hands  the  darnedest 
lot  of  old  junk  that  was  ever  seen  outside 
of  a  war  museum.  Since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  their  weapons  ran  the  gamut 
of  the  ages  to  the  percussion  cap,  and  as  he 
hotfooted  it  up  the  street  they  went  crack- 
ing off  like  a  moth-eaten  Fourth  of  July. 
In  the  middle  of  it,  the  bursting  of  an  old 
flint-lock  established  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  by  blowing  the  head  off  its  owner, 
but,  still  unsatisfied,  the  Texan  raked  their 
smoke  with  an  automatic — and  not  in  vain. 
As  he  shot  into  the  adobe  and  banged  the 
door  behind  him,  a  sharp  yelp  of  pain  testi- 
fied to  a  hit. 

The  door  was  fitted  with  a  circular 
Spanish  lock  and  heavy  oaken  bars,  and 
after  he  had  locked  the  one  and  shot  the 
other  into  their  sockets  he  cast  an  approving 
glance  around  the  room.  Iron  bars  pro- 
tected the  recessed  window,  numerous  loop- 
holes pierced  the  sides  and  rear.  With 
walls  a  yard  thick  under  a  roof  of  heavy 
tile,  it  was  a  small  fort  in  itself.  He  felt 
able  to  stand  off  an  army,  was  striding  over 
to  the  window  with  a  view  of  carrying  on 
the  good  work,  when  a  sudden  squalling 
rose  in  his  rear. 


In  the  first  hurried  survey  he  had  passed 
over  a  bundle  of  serapes  behind  the  door. 
Turning  quickly  now  he  came  face  to  face 
with  the  woman  who  had  just  arisen  from 
her  siesta,  I  have  already  told  you  that 
nature  had  bound  up  in  that  big  frame  of 
his  the  largest  stock  of  modesty  that  ever 
brought  a  man  to  perpetual  shame,  and  his 
first  thought  was  to  imbar  the  door  and 
bolt.  If  he  had  known  as  much  then  as  he 
came  to  learn  later  of  the  Senora  Luisa 
Silvestre  y  Landa,  he  would  surely  have 
done  it  and  taken  his  chance  in  a  running 
fight  with  the  jefe  and  his  tatterdemalions. 
Not  knowing  it  and  perceiving,  after  the 
first  shock,  her  value  as  a  hostage,  he  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  gentlest  and  most  cour- 
teous of  Spanish. 

*^SenarUay  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  You 
are  of  the  jefe's  household?'' 

He  put  it  that  way  because,  though  she 
was  young  enough  to  have  been  the  old 
chap's  daughter,  he  felt  pretty  sure  that 
she  was  his  wife.  Her  answer  confirmed 
his  thought.    "Si,  sefior,  I  am  his  woman." 

Now  that  her  mouth  was  dosed  she 
showed  up  as  an  exceedingly  pretty  brown 
woman,  rather  tall  for  a  Mexican,  smooth- 
skinned,  and  possessed  of  a  remarkably  fine 
pair  of  velvety  black  eyes.  So  pretty  she 
was,  indeed,  that  only  a  white  skin  was 
needed  to  put  him  to  rout.  Even  the  olive 
complexion  of  a  mestiza  added  to  her  other 
charms  would  have  attracted  him.  But 
her  color  saved  him.  Accustomed,  as  he  had 
been,  to  bossing  brown  men  and  women  in 
the  labor  camps  of  the  Tehuan tepee  isthmus, 
his  shyness  stood  the  shock.  If  a  little  bash- 
fully, he  yet  firmly  went  on  to  instruct  her 
in  the  part  she  must  play  in  the  premises. 

"There  will  come  no  harm,  as  I  say, 
senorita,  not  even  a  disrespect.  It  will 
simply  be  for  thee  to  stay  here  until,  one 
way  or  another,  I  secure  safe  conduct  out 
of  the  village." 

His  use  of  the  maiden  title  with  its  im- 
plication of  youth  was  really  clever.  Cer- 
tainly the  jefe  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
cording such  courtesies,  and  perhaps  her 
feminine  fancy  was  already  impressed  by 
the  Texan's  stature  and  fearless  face.  In 
any  case  a  flash  of  white  teeth  helped  out 
her  reiteration  of  the  hackneyed  phrase: 

"The  house  is  yours,  sen  or.  I  am  here 
only  to  serve." 

To  prove  it,  and  with  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  his  needs  that  drew  his 
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appredation,  she  set  a  pot  of  chili  stew  on 
the  brazero  and  fell  to  work  fanning  the  coals. 
Neither  did  she  seem  a  bit  afraid  when, 
walking  over  to  the  window,  he  began  a 
reign  of  terror  by  taking  pot  shots  at  every 
head  that  showed.  In  fact,  when  a  yell 
of  pain  proclaimed  a  hit,  she  ran,  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  burst  into  shrill 
laughter  at  the  sight  of  a  poor  devil  hopping 
to  shelter  upon  one  foot.  And  after  the 
chilis  were  cooked  and  served  with  tortiUaSy 
she  leaned  with  graceful  indolence  against 
the  wait,  hands  on  fine  hips,  and  talked 
freely  while  he  ate,  answering  and  asking 
questions  with  amazing  fluency  and  frank- 
ness. 

Pointing  at  a  white  cross,  for  instance, 
high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  she  threw 
sinister  light  on  the  disparity  he  had  noted 
in  the  number  of  the  sexes.  "'Twas  the 
rurales  of  Don  Porfirio  that  did  it. 
Tliirty  of  our  hombres  lie  under  it,  shot  in 
a  single  morning.  For  what?"  Its  very 
carelessness  invested  her  shrug  with  enor- 
mous significance.  "Suspicion  of  some 
banditry — one  forgets  which,  or  whether, 
even,  they  did  it,  there  were  so  many  in 
these  mountains."  She  added  a  startling 
truth.  *'They  will  not  dare  to  let  thee 
away,  now.  Lest  the  rurales  come  again 
and  make  a  finish.'* 

It  would  have  sent  a  shiver  down  most 
men's  back,  but  the  Texan  merely  nodded 
assent.  "So  they  think — now.  It  will  be 
for  me  to  show  them  a  change  of  mind. 
But  the  gold?  Are  the  sands  as  rich  as  was 
said  by  the  mozo?  And  why  do  not  your 
hombres  work  them?" 

"Rich?  Si!"  Her  uplifted  hands  em- 
phasized the  assertion.  "But  what  profit 
would  one  have  in  working  them?  If  one 
labored  alone  'twould  be  to  set  his  throat 
ready  for  the  knives  of  others  that  desired 
his  gains.  If  all  worked — then  comes  some 
gaucho — "  she  gave  the  Spanish  name  of 
contempt  " — then  comes  some  gaucho  or 
favored  person  of  the  government  to  find 
and  seize  the  source  of  the  gold.  Also  one 
lives  but  once.  Why  spoil  one's  ease  with 
labor?" 

"Well,  it  is  going  to  be  spoiled,  for  a 
while,  now."  Penned  up  and  hedged  in  as 
he  was,  the  Texan's  mind  was  already  at 
work  on  that  which,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
audacious  plan  that  ever  occurred  to  a  man 
in  such  straits.  "Si"  he  told  her.  "They 
will  work,  now,  and  that  their  hardest,  for 


me.  Now  listen.  If  there  was  gold,  much 
gold  to  the  fore  for  thee,  would  it  be  of 
use?" 

She  nodded,  smiling.  "  I  should  bury  it, 
so  that  when  the  wrinkles  come  and  the 
teeth  are  all  gone,  one  should  have  always 
soft  food  for  old  gums  and  a  fire." 

Her  teeth  flashed  again  when  he  assured 
her  "Of  that  there  would  be  no  need.  For 
of  gold  there  would  l>e  enough  to  last  thy 
whole  life.  To  gain  it,  join  hands  with  me. 
But  listen  more  closely  to  make  sure  that 
it  suits." 

She  did  listen,  too,  while  he  set  out  his 
plan  at  length,  and  when  he  concluded,  a 
vigorous  *'CaratnbaI  that  is  fine,  sefior!" 
told  her  choice.  "Si,  I  will  do  it,  for  since 
the  rurales'  big  killing,  these  hombres  walk 
in  such  fear  that  'tis  sometimes  hard  to 
come  by  a  meal." 

"Then  shake!" 

With  a  little  giggle  at  its  strangeness  she 
shook  his  hand,  and,  proving  the  honesty 
of  her  intention,  she  kept  such  sharp  watch 
from  the  loopholes  and  window  that  he  was 
enabled  to  reduce  by  one  more  the  male 
census  and  keep  the  \'illage  in  a  state  of 
siege  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  And 
when  dark  fell  she  advised  him  to  rest. 

"For  I,  also,  can  shoot,  sefior.  Show  me 
the  working  of  the  gun,  and  if  but  an  ear 
shows  thereafter — "  the  black  flash  of  her 
eyes  told  the  rest. 

Though  he  complied  and  showed  how  to 
pump  cartridge  into  the  gun,  his  trust  did 
not  yet  go  the  lengths  of  sleep.  Lying 
down  on  her  scrapes  he  watched  her  through 
half-closed  lids  as  she  sat  in  a  pool  of  moon- 
hght  that  fell  obliquely  through  the  win- 
dow, the  rifle  across  her  knees.  Tired  out 
by  long  days  of  travel,  however,  he  began 
to  doze  and  soon  slipped  into  sound  sleep. 

A  splitting  report  brought  him  flying  to 
his  feet.  His  first  thought  was  that  the 
shot  had  been  fired  at  hun.  But  a  glance 
through  the  window  showed  him  the  smoke 
curling  bluely  in  the  moonlight.  "'Twas 
the  jefe"  she  explained.  "From  behind 
that  hut  he  came  creeping  with  powder  to 
blow  up  the  door.  I  let  him  draw  close  to 
make  sure,  for  the  back  of  me  still  aches 
from  the  stick  he  laid  on  it  yesterday. 
MddUoI  But  for  this  treacherous  light  he 
would  never  have  beaten  me  more.  As  it 
is,  he  will  needs  eat  with  one  hand  mananaJ^ 

Sure  of  her  now,  he  went  back  to  his 
sleep  in  earnest  and  did  not  awake  till  she 
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affair  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  they  had  spent  washing  the  placer 
sands. 

The  results  of  the  first  wash  had  gone 
beyond  expectation,  and  after  supper  he 
untied  the  linen  cloth  in  which  the  dust  was 
wrapped  and  spread  it  out  on  the  table. 
The  while  they  both  lifted  and  sifted  it, 
letting  it  flow  in  thin  yellow  trickles  between 
their  fingers,  he  talked  enthusiastically, 
explaining  the  richness  of  the  prospect.  In 
the  course  of  it  their  hands  touched  and, 
quickly  as  he  drew  back,  it  was  not  before 
he  had  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  her  fingers. 

As  I  say,  till  then  he  had  regarded  her  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  brown  woman, 
save  with  the  added  spirit  of  business 
fellowship.  But  at  the  contact,  the  color 
blindness  cleared  from  his  vision,  leaving 
her  that  which  she  was — a  woman  who  had 
marked  him  for  her  own.  Had  he  harbored 
any  doubts,  they  would  have  been  swept 
away  by  her  remark: 

**We  should  make  the  fine  pair,  thou  and 
I?  Si,  were  thy  strength  coupled  with  my 
wit,  with  thee  to  do  while  I  stood  guard  at 
thy  back,  there  would  be  nothing  we  could 
not  attempt.  Between  us,  we  should  rule 
these  Sierra  Madres." 

The  innocent  hardihood  with  which  the 
propbsal  was  made  divested  it  of  boldness. 
He  managed  to  make  answer  through  his 
confusion.   "But — thejefe?   What  of  him?" 

"PoufP*  Elevating  her  pretty  nose,  she 
blew  the  jefe's  misshapen  image  into  thin 
air.  And  after  venting,  with  great  vigor, 
certain  caustic  reflections  upon  his  looks 
and  age,  she  concluded:  "He  is  no  rival 
with  me  for  thee." 

"Yet — yet — "  he  stammered,  " — yet  is 
he  here." 

"And  what  of  it?'*  she  demanded. 
"Did  he  not  take  me,  five  years  ago,  a  girl, 
from  my  first  mate?  And  now  you,  that 
are  stronger,  will  take  me  from  him  in  turn. 
*Tis  the  law  of  these  mountains." 

"But  not  my  law"  he  argued.  "With 
my  people  the  custom  runs  that  no  woman 
shall  take  a  second  husband  while  the  first 
still  lives." 

"Then  shall  we  kill  him."  Rising 
promptly,  she  picked  up  the  oil  flare  from 
the  table  between  them,  and  shining  full  in 
her  face  it  showed  her  wonder  at  his  sudden 
horror. 

"Neither  is  it  our  custom  to  murder  men 
in  their  sleep." 


"But  already  you  have  killed  three  of 
them,  our  hombres?"  she  questioned. 
"What  matters  another — asleep  or  awake?" 
Yielding  a  point  to  his  unaccountable 
squeamishness,  she  added:  "But  if  it 
please  thee  better,  see,  I  will  arouse  him 
first!" 

To  his  further  objection  that  the  three 
had  been  killed  in  fair  fight,  she  returned 
the  imdoubted  truth:  "Still  are  they 
dead — may  not  eat,  drink,  sit  in  the  fair 
sun,  nor  have  the  caresses  of  their  sweet- 
hearts." But  seeing,  when  he  still  per- 
sisted, that  his  astonishing  unreason  was 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  she  offered  a  com- 
promise: "Then  shall  we  send  him  away. 
Si,  and  he  will  gladly  go,  for  what  of  the 
hard  labor  the  old  dry  bones  of  him  are 
thrusting  through  his  hide." 

In  her  gladness  over  the  solution  she 
smiled  down  in  his  face,  a  pleasantly 
possessive  sort  of  smile  that  filled  him  with 
consternation  and  left  him  dumb.  And 
perhaps  it  was  well  that  it  did,  for  in  the 
pause  that  followed  he  conceived  a  brilliant 
idea. 

"He  shall  have  provision  in  plenty,  also  a 
mule  to  carry  him  across  the  desert?"  he 
questioned. 

"Of  a  surety!"  she  joyfully  conceded. 
"But  let  it  be  understood — if  he  returns, 
'twill  not  be  for  his  good." 

He  nodded.  "Trust  me  to  put  that  in 
his  ear  while  you  prepare  the  food.  The 
tortillas  that  the  women  have  ready,  let 
him  have  all.  Also  a  bag  of  com  meal  and 
dried  goat's  meat  enough  for  two  weeks. 
And  hurry,  for  I  shall  have  him  here  with 
the  mule  in  a  trice." 

"Si,  that  will  I"  she  heartily  agreed, 
"for  thy  haste  is  mate  to  my  own." 

Their  respective  hastes,  indeed,  moved 
in  such  unison  that  he  arrived  at  the  door 
with  the  jefe  and  a  mule  just  as  she  finished 
packing.  "Si,  he  is  warned"  the  Texan 
assured  her  while  throwing  the  hitch  across 
the  pack.  "But  to  make  certain  I  shall 
set  him  myself  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  brow 
of  the  mountain." 

"5we»o"  she  agreed  again.  With  a  look 
that  caused  him  to  crimson,  she  added 
"I  shall  wait  thy  speedy  return." 

Leaning  indolently  in  the  doorway,  hands 
on  her  hips,  her  characteristic  pose,  she 
watched  them  move  off  and  fade  in  the 
moonlight  that  clothed  the  dim  mountains 
in  robes  of  silver  and  black.     Sound  carried 
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a.  great  distance  in  that  clear  air,  and 
catching,  long  after  they  disappeared,  a 
mutter  of  conversation,  she  smiled. 
''Bueno,  he  is  warning  him  again." 

She  would  have  been  a  little  less  satisfied 
had  she  caught  the  sense  of  the  words. 
"Supposing  that  one  were  to  change  his 
mind — "  the  Texan  asked  it  as  they  trudged 
upward  to  the  brow  of  the  moimtain. 
"Supposing  one  were  to  change  his  mind 
and  go  on  himself,  leaving  thee  to  be  once 
more  jefe  over  thy  people?  Supposing  this 
unlikely  thing,  what  would  be  the  result?" 

"Rest!"  The  jefe  shot  it  out  with 
surprising  vigor.  "Rest  for  the  weary 
bones  of  all  of  us.  Tis  a  terrible  curse, 
this  labor.  May  the  will  of  the  devil  be 
done  to  them  that  invented  it!" 

"And  thy  senora?  Would  she  come  to 
harm?" 

The  jefe's  teeth  showed  in  a  bitter  grin. 
"  Tis  the  way  of  women  to  side  in  with  the 
stronger.  Had  she  been  a  man — "  the  grin 
curled  up  in  a  vicious  snarl.  After  his 
features  settled  again,  he  finished:  "Being 
a  woman,  there  will  be  for  her  no  more 
than  a  bite  or  two  with  a  stick  to  restore 
respect  in  my  house." 


"But  the  hombres?    Might  not  they—" 

Again  the  jefe  snarled.  "Let  the  hom- 
bres take  it  out  of  the  backs  of  their  own 
women.      If  they   meddle    with   mine — " 

"There  is  no  uncertainty  in  this?" 

His  last  doubt  was  set  at  rest  with  the 
answer.  "None,  sen  or,  for  where  in  all 
of  the  Sierras  should  one  come  by  another 
as  pretty  and  strong?" 

The  duties  of  his  partnership  with  the 
sefiora  thus  fulfilled,  the  Texan  issued  his 
command.     "Then  go  thou  back." 

The  jefe  did  not  require  a  second  order. 
On  the  contrary,  he  leaped  away  downhill 
at  a  shambling  gait  that  plainly  indicated 
his  fear  of  a  change  of  mind.  Moving  on, 
the  Texan  stopped,  ten  minutes  later,  on  ihe 
mountain's  brow  at  almost  the  same  spot 
from  which  he  and  the  mozo  had  observed 
the  village  three  weeks  before.  While  he 
stood  there,  overlooking  the  vast  dim  vista  of 
mountain  and  plain,  there  suddenly  broke 
out  in  the  village  a  woman's  shrill  vitupera- 
tions mixed  with  a  man's  curses. 

A  hoarse  yell  of  pain  told  that  the  jefe  was 
experiencing  some  trouble  in  restoring  the 
aforesaid  respect.  Grinning,  the  Texan 
started  the  mule  again  with  a  vigorous  prod. 


ROSES 


By   PERCY  C.  AINSWORTH 


My  garden  has  roses  red. 

My  garden  has  roses  white; 
But  if  when  the  day  is  sped 

I  stand  by  the  gate  at  night. 
One  fragrance  comes,  when  the  day  is  dead. 
From  my  roses  white  and  my  roses  red. 

The  roses  of  joy  are  red, 

The  roses  of  pain  are  white; 
But  I  think  when  the  hours  are  fled 

And  I  stand  by  the  Gate  at  night, 
I  shall  know  just  this,  when  the  day  is  dead. 
That  a  rose  is  sweet  be  it  white  or  red. 


ALASKA  MAKES  LAWS 


An  Account  oi  tke  Fir6t  Se66ion  oi  tke  Fir6t  Legifllative  Assembly  oi  Alaska 

By  WALTER  E.  CLARK 

Pormtr  Govtrnor  of  Ah$ka* 


DURING  the  period  of  sixty  days  ex- 
tending from  the  third  day  of  March 
to  the  first  day  of  May  in  this  present 
year  of  grace,  the  p)eople  of  Alaska  exercised 
the  power  lately  granted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  checks  and 
limitations  usually  imposed  on  legislatures 
in  the  territories,  of  making  their  own  terri- 
torial laws  and  ordinances.  The  first  session 
of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  of  Alaska 
might  well  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world,  but  more  especially  the  ob- 
servation of  students  of  civil  government 
everywhere:  for  the  counterpart  of  those 
peculiar  natural  conditions  which  sur- 
roimded  it  have  never  been  witnessed  any- 
where else  at  any  time  in  history.  To  begin 
with,  the  territory  for  which  this  legislature 
was  elected  to  pass  laws  is  larger  probably 
than  any  other  political  division  of  the 
earth's  surface  presided  over  by  a  person 
other  than  a  president  or  sovereign.  It  is 
sparsely  settled,  there  being  only  about  six- 
teen white  persons  to  every  unit  of  its  nearly 
600,000  square  miles  of  area.  It  is  as  if  the 
population  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  were  scat- 
tered over  a  land  surface  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  states  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  excepting  New  England 
and  New  York.  The  comparison  is  even 
more  unfavorable,  for  in  this  great  northern 
territory  there  are  no  such  means  of  quick 
communication  as  are  afforded  in  the  older 
settled  portions  of  America.  So  the  prob- 
lem of  government  through  a  local  legisla- 
ture in  Alaska  is  rendered  the  more  difficult 
because  of  the  natural  obstacles  which,  I 
think,  are  most  obvious  in  their  nature  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  legislative  session 
lately  ended  was  fruitful  of  good  results  far 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected. 
This  was  due  to  several  overbalancing 
causes,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

*GovcrDor  Clark's  tenure  of  ofl&ce  extended  until  just  after 
the  clo^e  ci  the  first  session  of  the  First  Legislature. 


The  election  of  members  of  the  legislature 
was  held  in  November  last,  the  number  of 
senators  being  eight,  and  of  representatives 
sixteen.  The  returns  made  by  the  precinct 
election  boards  were  canvassed  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial Canvassing  Board,  at  Juneau,  the 
capital,  but  since  the  election  registers, 
ballots  and  other  papers  from  two  of  the 
four  great  judicial  divisions  had  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails  overland  in  mid- 
winter, the  complete  returns  did  not  reach 
Juneau  until  February  12th.  No  better 
illustration  than  this  can  be  given  of  the 
magnificent  distances  in  Alaska,  or  of  the 
need  of  modern  means  of  transportation — 
a  subject  which  is  now  again  engaging  the 
attention,  in  some  degree,  of  the  Congress 
at  Washington.  If,  in  the  first  legislative 
election,  the  vote  had  been  so  close  in  cer- 
tain precincts  as  to  promise  contested  elec- 
tions as  between  two  or  more  candidates, 
unfortunate  results  would  have  followed: 
for  th  necessary  slowness  in  making  re- 
turns to  the  canvassing  board  rendered  it 
impossible  to  issue  election  certificates  until 
the  members  apparently  elected  had  arrived 
in  Juneau  for  the  convening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  March  3d.  Fortunately,  the  "face" 
returns  from  the  first  election  were  so  con- 
clusive that  there  was  no  likelihood  that  any 
seat  would  be  contested;  and  the  members 
apparently  elected  came  to  Juneau,  with 
entire  confidence  that  certificates  would  be 
issued  to  them  on  their  arrival. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  thk  was  so, 
for  the  members-elect  from  the  northern 
and  northwestern  divisions  were  obliged  to 
travel  over  the  winter  trail.  Several  of  those 
from  the  northern  (Fairbanks)  division 
traveled  about  360  miles  in  sleighs  operated 
by  the  stage  company  over  the  Fairbanks- 
Valdez  wagon  road,  but  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  the  northwestern 
(Nome)  division  traveled  with  dog  teams 
from  points  in  that  division  to  the  head  of 
the  stage  line  at  Fairbanks,  a  distance  of 
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from  700  to  900  miles.    Then  followed  the 
stage  (sleigh)  trip  of  about  360  miles  to 
Valdez,   and  a  voyage  by  steamer  from 
Valdez  to  Juneau,  about  690  miles.    One  of 
the   senators   from   the   Fourth    Division, 
whose  residence  is  in  Ruby,  waliied  over  the 
frozen  trail,  during  one  stage  of  his  oSirial 
journey,  several  hundred  miles,  stopping  at 
road-houses  on  the  way.    His  official  mileage 
allowance  was  fifteen  cents  per  mile!    Had 
the  "face  of  the  returns"  in  the  case  of  any 
member  failed  to  b»  =ii>i=tant;a1iv 
bome  out  by  the  offic 
the  result  of  which  1 
learn  only  after  rei 
Juneau,  he  would  1 
indeed    been    unforl 
nate.    It  remains  t 
add  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  23   mem- 
bers who  actually 
attended  the  first 
session  traveled  a 
distance  of   2541 
miles  in  order  to 
reach  the  capital 
and    return     to 
their  homes;  the 
six  members  from 
the  Second  Divis- 
ion traveled  on  the 
average  55 1 4  miles ; 
and  the  largest  one- 
way mileage  of  any 
member  was  that  oi 
Representative    Kei 
nedy,  of  Candle,  40 
The  latter  was  the  "si 
est  usually  traveled  r 
in  returning  to  his  ] 
after  thespring  "brea 

of  the  trails.     His  '  

ing"    mileage,    over    the    Emeit 

winter  traUs,  was  1959.  "'  '"'■  ""^ 

The  personnel  of  the 
First  Legislature  was  at  least  repre- 
sentative of  the  present  citizenship  of 
Alaska.  As  a  body,  these  men  beyond 
question  are  intellectually  equal  to  those 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, while  in  probity  and  sincerity  a  very 
high  standard  is  observable.  Throughout 
the  whole  work  of  the  session  there 
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and  eagerness  to  accomplish  useful  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  session — 
and  the  augury  was  substantially  fulfilled. 
Another  fortunate  condition  was  created 
by  the  platforms  upon  which  many  of  the 
candidates  stood  for  election.    It  was  essen- 
tially a  non-partisan  legislature,  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  successful  candidates  had  made 
their  canvass  on  non-partisan  platforms. 
This  isnot  to  argue  strongly  against  govem- 
mnnt  hv  nartifH:  as  a  rule,  but  only  in 
n-partisanship  under 
al  conditions  which 
in  Alaska  at   pres- 
There  are  no  strong 
itical   party  organi- 
Ltions  in  this   terri- 
tory at  this  time,  and 
there  arc  no  such  is- 
sues as  those  which 
cause  partylines  to 
be   tightly  drawn 
elsewhere.     Resi- 
dents of  a  terri- 
tory do  not  vote 
in   national  elec- 
tions.   And  so  it 
came  about  that 
while  a  majority 
of  the  members  of 
the  First  Legisla- 
ture are  Republi- 
cans   by   training, 
tradition,     or     by 
Former    residence  in 
i  States,     most    of 
n   were   elected    as 
■artisans,  and  on  only 
ir  two  occasions  did 
question    of    party 
cs  appear  in  the  pro- 
a  piftcer.m'ining  operator   ceedingsof  thefirstscssion. 
aicet  o!  tho  House  Personal  politics  did  ap- 

pear from  time  to  time, 
and  there  were  several  incidents  which  in- 
vited the  suspicion  that  considerations  of 
future  preferment  were  influencing  a  mem- 
ber's action;  but  in  the  main  the  qucst'on 
was  not  "How  can  I  serve  my  party  or  my 
own  interest?"  but  "What  is  best  for  the 
territory?" 
No  government  building  has  yet  been 


evidence  or  even  rumor  of  any  venal  motive  provided  for  the  Legislature  in  Juneau,  but 

or  any  slightest  moral  obliquity  on  the  part  public  halls  and  ante-rooms  were  rented, 

of  any  senator  or  representative.    This  con-  and    the    House    and    Senate    organized 

dition,  enhanced  by  an  evident  patriotism  promptly  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  session, 
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March  3d.  L.  V,  Ray,  an  attorney,  of 
Seward,  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Ernest  B.  Collins,  a  placer  mining 
operator  of  Fox,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Both  proved  to  be  excellent  pre- 
siding officers. 

Although  nearly  all  the  members  had  en- 
joyed  no   previous   legislative  experience, 
commendable  industry  was  shown  in  the 
early  days  of  the  session,  and  the  several 
committees  were  soon  engaged  in  the  con- 
^deration  of  various   *^''"''    ■'"•^   •" 
giv'ing   pubUc  hearii 
posed  laws.     It  was 
of  March  before  th 
bill  bad  been  passe< 
both  houses,  and  th 
days  later  when  it  n 
ceived  the  approval 
of     the    Governor. 
From    that     time 
forward  the  work 
of  framing  legisla- 
tion     proceeded 
steadily,  but,  as 
is  usually  the  case 
in  legislative  bod- 
ies    great     and 
small,  the  visible 
results  were  de- 
ferred until  late  in 
the  session.   Nine- 
tenths  of  the  bills 
were  passed  in  the 
last  week  before  final 
adjournment. 

In  an  article  pi 
lished  in  the  Sui 
Magazine  a  year  ago 
before  the  act  creat 
legislature  in  Alaski 

been  passed  by  Cong, , 

I  discussed    the   singular  l.  v.  Rajr.  i 

lack  in  this  progressive 
territory  of  several  laws, 
elementary  in  their  provisions,  which 
are  found  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
where  Republican  government  exists.  Such 
ordinary  provisions  as  quarantine  and  pub- 
lic health  laws,  bank  regulation,  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  keeping  of  vital  records  were 
entirely  lacking.  Laws  on  all  these  sub- 
jects and  many  others  were  passed  by  the 
new  legislature.  A  summary  of  the  more 
important  legislation  includes  the  following: 
An  act  revising  and  making  additions  to  the 
territorial  licenses  and  taxes,  and  an  act 


creating  a  territorial  treasury  and  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer;  an  act 
making     important     and     comprehensive 
amendments  to  the  general  mining  law  as 
applied  to  Alaska;  an  employers'  liability 
act;  a  poll  tax  law,  the  poll  taxes  to  be  ap- 
plied  exclusively   to   the   construction   of 
wagon-roads;  arbitration  of  labor  disputes; 
a  miners'  labor-lien  law;  two  acts  limiting 
hours  of  labor,  the  first  prescribing  eight 
hours  in  all  metalliferous  lode  mines,  and 
tV.»nth>>r  nlar-ing  the  Same  limit  on 
in    connection    with 
works  for  the  terri- 
regulating  banks  and 
king,  and  providing 
r  examination;  enab- 
ing  municipal  corpo- 
rations    to     extend 
their      boundaries; 
quarantine  law  and 
\    a  simple   sanitary 
code;   compulsory 
registration  of 
births,  marriages 
and  deaths;  com 
pulsory        school 
attendance;   pro 
viding  for  incor- 
porated towns  of 
the   second   class; 
I     extending  the  elec- 
tive    franchise    to 
women.     The    first 
two    named   are    the 
nost  important  of  all 
cause     of    their   fun- 
nental  nature,  but   I 
Id  not  be  understood 
iplying  that  the  meas- 
which   I  have  men- 
— .;d  last  is,  in  my  opin- 
rney  of  Suward.  ion,  of  least   importance, 

tho  senaw  jjj  rgspgct  to  the  general 

tax  and  license  measure, 
the  difficulty  was  encountered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  consideration,  of  raising  revenues 
in  a  territory  whose  population  is  small  and 
whose  developed  resources  are  already 
taxed  under  Federal  laws.  The  new  revenue 
law  is  somewhat  unequal  as  to  the  various 
taxes  imposed,  but  it  is  not  a  vicious  or  very 
burdensome  measure.  It  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  it  will  yield  about  $240,000  per 
annum.  The  appropriations  authorized  by 
the  Legislature  amount  to  about  $60,000 
per  annum  for  the  next  two  years. 
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Without  discussing  the  new  substantive 
Alaska  laws  in  detail,  brief  discussion  may 
be  given  to  three  or  four  of  the^most  impor- 
tant. Naturally,  in  a  territory  where  the 
largest  single  industry  is  mining,  there  are 
many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  most 
suitable  laws  applicable  to  mines  and  min- 
ing. The  general  mining  law  of  the  United 
States  is  in  full  force  in  this  territory,  but 
the  need  of  amendments  rendering  the  law 
better  adapted  to  local  conditions  has  been 
long  felt.  The  new  mining  law  was  well 
drawn  by  Senator  Roden,  one  of  the  ablest 
attorneys  in  interior  Alaska,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  wide  investigation,  much  experience 
in  mining  litigation,  and  consultation  with 
many  of  the  miners  and  prospectors  them- 
selves. Certain  of  its  comprehensive  pro- 
visions will  meet  with  some  criticism,  prob- 
ably, but  as  a  whole  it  promises  a  large 
measure  of  relief.  The  experience  of  the 
next  two  years  will  suggest  such  further 
amendments  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  laboring  men  are  progressive,  but 
not  extremely  radical.  The  eight-hour  law 
for  miners  was  made  applicable  only  to 
workers  in  lode  mines,  although  the  bill  as 
introduced  included  all  classes  of  mining, 
placer  as  well  as  quartz.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  provided  for  eight  hours  of  labor  "at 
the  face  or  other  place  or  places  where  the 
work  or  labor  to  be  done  is  actually  per- 
formed." Another  important  act  affecting 
laborers  is  the  employers'  liability  law. 
This  law,  while  being  made  applicable  to  all 
occupations  in  which  mechanical  appliances 
are  used,  was  modeled  closely  after  the  Fed- 
eral act  of  1908,  which  applies  only  to  inter- 
state railroads.  The  new  Alaska  act  abro- 
gates the  fellow-servant  rule  of  the  common 
law,  and  contains  a  distinct  modification  of 
the  contributory  negligence  plea.  It  pro- 
vides that  contributory  negligence  of  the 
employee  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  suits  for  per- 
sonal damages  where  the  employee's  negli- 
gence was  slight  and  that  of  the  employer 
gross  in  comparison;  but  that  the  damages 
shall  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  negligence  attrib- 
utable to  the  employee.  The  third  new  law 
of  vital  interest  to  employers  and  employees 
alike  Is  the  one  providing  for  the  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes.  This  measure  was  care- 
fully drawn,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
derived  froni  other  statutes  elsewhere,  and 
must  be   regarded   as   one  of   the   most 


progressive  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  vital  statistics  law  enacted  by  this 
new  law-making  body  follows  the  pattern 
prescribed  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau and  approved  by  the  Conmiission  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  In  view  of  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  vital  records  in  Alaska, 
the  new  law  is  highly  important.  Several 
bills  other  than  those  mentioned  particu- 
larly in  this  article  were  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Uniform  Laws  Conmiission. 
Some  of  these  were  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of 
Alaska,  affecting  court  procedure  and  other 
matters. 

The  new  poll  tax  law  is  deserving  of 
special  mention  because  of  the  special  object 
to  which  these  taxes  are  to  be  applied.  The 
object  is  the  construction  of  highways — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  single  object 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  great  imdevel- 
oped  territory.  While  poll  taxes  are  some- 
what old-fashioned  and  generally  unpopular 
where  they  are  still  in  force,  it  is  believed 
that  the  new  tax  of  four  dollars  per  capita 
can  be  collected  without  much  trouble — so 
universal  is  the  demand  for  wagon  roads. 

Of  the  eighty  laws  passed  by  the  First 
Alaska  Legislature  (about  thirty  of  these 
were  amendments  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
codes)  the  first  to  receive  the  votes  of  the 
two  houses  and  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  the  act  extending  the  elective 
franchise  to  women.  I  signed  it  without 
hesitation,  and  quite  naturally  the  passage 
of  this  progressive  measure  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  women's  suffragist  organizations 
everywhere.  But  no  man  or  woman  can 
correctly  measure  the  importance  of  this 
first  act  of  the  Alaska  Legislature  until  after 
the  next  general  election.  To  my  mind  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  will 
prove  itself  an  important  measure  if  the 
women  exercise  the  franchise.  If  they  do 
not  use  it,  or  if  only  a  few  of  them  use  it,  the 
measure  might  better  never  have  been 
passed:  we  have  a  large  enough  inactive 
citizenship  already — not  only  in  Alaska,  but 
in  the  States  as  well.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
know  that  the  ix)pular  vote  in  the  general 
elections  of  191 2  was  only  a  trifle  larger  than 
in  the  general  elections  16  years  before? 
There  was  no  popular  demand  for  women's 
suffrage  in  Alaska,  but  since  the  ballot  has 
been  granted  the  women  of  Alaska,  it  is 
their  duty  to  use  it. 
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Of  the  wisdom  of  most  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  First  Legislature  there  is,  however, 
no  question.  We  have  an  enormous  terri- 
tory, with  various  and  somewhat  conflicting 
interests.  Sometime  the  interests  of  suc- 
cessful home  government  will  demand  in- 
sistently that  Alaska  be  divided.  The 
Pacific  coastal  region  has  different  resources 
and  different  needs  than  the  great  interior 
and  Bering  Sea  country;  and  the  two  sec- 


tions are  already  divided  naturally  by  a 
great  mountain  barrier.  Each  successive 
legislature,  in  my  opinion,  will  exp)erience 
more  acutely  the  need  of  separation.  But 
the  First  Legislature  has  overcome  all  the 
natural  obstacles  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
for  the  average  intelligence  and  disinter- 
estedness of  its  members  are  unusual,  and 
the  first  needs  of  the  territory  are  general 
and  not  sectional. 


Song  of  the  rlomesteaders 


By  AXICE  DAY  PRATT 


Serried  and  sharp  is  the  region^s  rim, 
Like  Limar  cliffs,  clear-cut  and  bold; 
Plains  under  quivering  waves  of  heat. 
Plains  under  fierce  untempered  cold. 
Dreary  the  landscape — lichen-gray. 
Sage-brush  and  juniper  miles  on  miles. 
Never  a  wood-bird  whistles  gay, 
Never  a  violet  peeps  and  smiles. 
Coyote  and  jack-rabbit,  wolf  and  owl, 
Prairie-dog,  eagle,  and  rattlesnake. 
Bones  of  the  bison  and  starveling  steer 
Season  on  season  bleach  and  bake. 

Whirling  dust-storm  and  shifting  sand — 
This,  oh  this,  is  the  Promised  Land! 

Silvery,  sinuous,  ditch  and  flume 
Leading  down,  from  the  arid  steep. 
Water  of  life  to  the  land  below — 
Virginal  valleys  rich  and  deep. 
Limitless  orchards  of  peach  and  plum 
Checking  the  landscape  east  and  west; 
Garden  and  vineyard  and  soft-eyed  herds. 
And  woolly  flocks  with  abundance  blest. 
Bam  and  haystack  and  bungalow. 
And  blaze  of  flowers  for  the  passerby. 
And  soldierly  rankings  of  poplar  spires — 
Silhouette  on  the  sunset  sky. 

And  sweet-breathed  meadows — a  billowy  sea, 
This  is  the  Country-that-Is-to-Be! 


Solt  Wind  picked  UIm  Pickett  up  In  her  amiB,  iiid  tosted  tlio  icreainlni  iplnslcr  over  (he  gsM 


THE  LONG  CHANCE 

Tke  Tale  of  a  Hat  Ranck 


By    PETER   B.    KYNE 

Author    of    Tkt    Adventures    of    Curtain    Scraggg 
IlluMtrattd     hy    ^  aynard     ^ixon 


As  far  as  it  has  gone*  the  story  is  as  follows: 
Oliver  Corhlay^  a  ^'desert  rat'^  which  means 
a  wandering  prospector  seeking  gold  in  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest,  takes  an  Eastern  investor  whom  he 
calls  ** Boston"  into  the  desert  to  look  at  a  prospect. 
Their  guide  is  a  CahuiUa  Indian.  On  the  way,  a 
sandstorm  uncovers  a  rich  pocket  which  Corblay 
stakes  out  and  names  the  "Baby  Mine"  in  honor 
of  the  little  one  soon  to  be  bom  to  him  at  his  home  in 
San  Bernardino.  lie  loads  his  burros  with  the  ore 
which  is  his  by  discovery.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Indian^  "Boston"  attacks  Corblay,  leaves  him  to 
death  in  the  desert,  and  escapes  with  the  gold.  His 
victim  writes  an  imperishable  message  upon  the  lava- 
encrusted  floor  of  the  canyon'  "Friend,  look  in  my 
canteen  and  see  that  I  get  justice."  That  message 
is  destined  to  be  delivered  years  afterward  to  Donna 
Corblay,  the  heroine  of  the  Hat  Ranch  at  San  Pas- 
qual.  Meanwhile  Donna,  bereaved  of  her  mother, 
finds  a  loyal  friend  in  Harley  P.  Hennage,  the  gam- 
bler, at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  man  in  San  Pas- 
qual.  Hennage  watches  over  the  girl  from  the  dis- 
creet distance  at  which  he  had  long  worshiped  her 
mother.  But  one  night  Donna  is  attacked  by  hoboes, 
and  young  Bob  McGraw,  riding  into  town,  spurs  to 
her  rescue.  During  the  gun-play  that  ensues.  Bob 
is  seriously  wounded.  Donna,  removing  him  to 
the  Hat  Ranch,  becomes  his  nurse.  Cupid  takes  a 
hand  in  the  game.  Bob,  convalescent,  unfolds  to 
his  sweetheart  a  plan  for  conquering  the  desert  with 
his  irrigation   scheme,   "Donnaville,"   and  goes  to 


San  Francisco  for  financial  backing  from  his  father^s 
friend.  Homer  Dunstan,  an  attorney.  Bob's  scheme 
involves  a  clever,  adroit,  but  honest,  application  of 
State  laws  by  which  he  proposes  to  acquire  vast  lands 
and  a  valuable  water-right,  for  philanthropic  use. 
To  do  this  he  must  outwit  a  clique  *of  land-grabbers, 
with  T.  Morgan  Carey  as  their  chief  conspirator. 
Bob  gets  fifty  applicants  for  state  lands  and  presents 
these  applications  for  filing  at  the  land  office.  He 
gains  entrance  ahead  of  the  hour  by  pretending  to 
be  the  emissary  of  Carey,  tkc  land-grabber,  and  his 
papers  are  properly  entered  and  receipted  for  before 
Carey  arrives.  Bob  gets  away  from  Carey  certain 
papers  necessary  to  complete  his  filing  and  then  im- 
pudently vanishes  by  commandeering  Carey's  auto- 
mobile. He  had  already  wired  Donna,  at  San  Pas- 
qual,  to  meet  him  at  Bakersfield — object,  matrimony. 
After  a  honeymoon  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Donna 
returns  to  her  work  in  San  Pasqual,  Bob  disappears 
into  the  desert  to  hunt  gold,  and  no  one  guesses  their 
secret  except  Hennage,  who  disapproves  of"marryin* 
on  a  shoe-string*  but  would  like  to  have  "shoved  across 
a  stack  o*  chips  for  a  weddin*  present."  Then  some- 
thing happens  that  shocks  Donna  and  amawes 
Hennage — the  San  Pasqual  stage  is  held  up  and  the 
robbtr,  escaping  with  several  thousand  dollars,  loses 
his  hat  with  the  name  "Robert  McGraw"  on  the  band, 
Hennage  anonymously  makes  good  the  amount  stolen, 
sends  Donna  a  thousand  dollars  besides,  and  leaves 
town,  meanwhile  checkmating  Carets  plans  to 
prosecute  Bob  McGraw, 


THE  DESERT  INQUISITION 


IT  is  one  of  the  compensating  laws  of  ex- 
istence that  the  crisis  of  hiunan  despair 
and  grief  is  reached  on  the  instant  that 
the  reason  for  it  becomes  apparent;  there- 
after it  occupies  itself  for  a  season  in  the 
gradual  process  of  wearing  itself  out.  Time 
is  the  great  healer  of  human  woe,  and  if  in 
the  darkness  of  despair  one  tiny  ray  of  hope 
can  filter  through,  an  automatic  rebound 
to  the  normal  conditions  of  life  quickly 
follows.  The  death  of  a  loved  one  would 
not  be  endurable,  were  it  not  that  Hope 
dares  to  reach  beyond  the  grave. 

«This  story  began  in  the  December 


For  three  days  following  her  discovery 
of  Bob  McGraw's  name  written  beneath  the 
sweat-band  of  the  outlaw's  hat,  Donna 
Corblay  lay  on  her  bed  at  the  Hat  Ranch, 
battling  with  herself  in  an  effort  to  refrain 
from  thinking  the  terrible  thoughts  that 
persisted  in  obtruding  themselves  upon  her 
tortured  brain.  For  three  days,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  two  nights,  she  had  cried 
aloud  to  the  four  dumb  walls  of  the  Hat 
Ranch: 

"He  didn't  do  it.  He  couldn't  do  it. 
My  Bob  couldn't  do  such  a  thing.     It's 
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some  terrible  mistake.  Oh,  my  husband! 
My  dear,  thoughtless,  impulsive  husband! 
Oh,  Bob!  Bob!  Come  back  and  face  them 
and  tell  them  you  didn^t  do  it.  Only  tell 
me,  and  1*11  beheve  you  and  stick  by  you 
through  everything." 

And  then  the  horrible  thought  that  he 
was  guilty;  that  even  now  he  was  being 
hunted,  hatless,  hungry,  weary  and  thirsty 
— a  pariah  with  every  honest  man's  hand 
raised  against  him — reminded  her  that  the 
limit  of  her  wretchedness  lay,  not  in  the 
fact  that  her  faith  in  him  had  been  shat- 
tered, but  in  the  more  appalling  conscious- 
ness that  he  would  not  come  back  to  her! 
Wild  herald  of  woe  and  death  he  had  flitted 
into  her  life — as  carelessly  as  he  came  he 
had  departed,  and  she  knew  he  would  not 
come  back. 

Yes,  Bob  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to 
realize  that  in  abandoning  his  hat  he  had 
left  behind  him  the  evidence  that  must  send 
him  to  the  penitentiary  should  he  ever 
return  to  his  old  haunts  in  Inyo  and  Mono 
counties.  He  loved  his  hberty  too  well  to 
sacrifice  it,  and  he  knew  her  code.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  to  Donna  that  he  would 
have  the  audacity  to  face  her  again;  so, 
man-like,  he  would  not  try. 

And  then  she  would  think  of  him  as  she 
had  seen  him  that  first  night,  leaning  on 
Friar  Tuck's  neck  and  gazing  at  her  in  the 
dim  ghostly  light  of  a  green  switch-lantern — 
telling  her  with  his  eyes  that  he  loved  her. 
She  recalled  his  little  mocking  inscrutable 
smile,  the  manhood  that  had  won  h«r  to 
him  when  first  they  met,  and  against  all 
this  she  remembered  that  she  had  presented 
him  with  the  hat  which  the  express  messen- 
ger had  showed  her — she  had  seen  him 
write  his  name  in  indelible  pencil  under  the 
leathern  sweat-band! 

She  knew  he  had  ridden  north  from  San 
Pasqual  the  night  before  the  hold-up — and 
thirty-five  miles  was  as  much  as  one  small 
tough  horse  could  do  in  the  desert  between 
the  hour  at  which  Bob  had  left  her  and  his 
presumable  arrival  at  Garlock,  where  he 
lay  in  wait  for  the  stage.  The  automatic 
gun,  the  hat,  the  khaki  clothing,  the  blue 
bandana  handkerchief  which  the  bandit 
had  used  for  a  mask,  the  fact  that  he  was 
mounted — all  had  pointed  to  her  husband 
as  the  bandit.  But  the  description  of  the 
horse  was  at  variance  with  the  facts,  and 
moreover — Donna  thought  of  this  on  the 
third  day — where  had  Bob  gotten  that  rifle 


with  which  he  killed  the  express  messen- 
ger's horse? 

He  had  had  no  rifle  when  he  entered  San 
Pasqual  that  first  night,  and  he  had  had 
none  when  he  left.  The  hardware  store 
always  dosed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  it  had 
been  ten  o'clock  when  Bob  left  the  Hat 
Ranch — so  he  could  not  have  purchased 
a  rifle  in  San  Pasqual.  He  could  not  have 
gotten  it  in  the  desert  between  San  Pasqual 
and  Garlock,  for  in  the  desert  men  do  not 
sell  their  guns,  and  if  Bob  had  taken  the  gun 
by  force  from  some  lone  prospector,  news  of 
his  act  would  have  drifted  into  San  Pasqual 
next  day. 

It  was  then  that  Donna  ceased  sobbing 
and  conmienced  to  think,  for  even  if  her 
head  inclined  her  to  weigh  the  evidence 
and  render  a  verdict,  her  heart  was  too 
loyal  to  accept  it.  The  memory  of  Bob 
McGraw  was  always  with  her — his  humor- 
jous  brown  eyes,  the  swing  to  his  big  body 
as  he  walked  beside  her,  his  gentleness,  his 
unfailing  courtesy,  his  almost  bombastic 
belief  in  himself — no,  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  be  a  hypocrite.  That  per- 
verse streak  in  him,  the  heritage  of  his  Irish 
forebears,  would  not  have  permitted  him 
to  run  from  the  messenger.  The  man  with 
courage  enough  to  turn  outlaw  and  rob  a 
stage  had  courage  enough  to  kill  his  man, 
and  Bob  McGraw  would  have  fought  it  out 
in  the  open.  He  would  never  have  taken 
to  the  shelter  of  a  sand-dune  and  fired  from 
ambush.  Boh  McGraw,  having  brains, 
would  have  killed  the  messenger  and  gone 
hack  for  his  hat!  He  was  too  cimning  a 
frontiersman  to  leave  a  trail  like  that 
behind  him  and  it  was  no  part  of  his  nature 
to  do  a  half-way  job.  Still,  the  man  who 
had  robbed  that  stage  had  had  no  hobbles 
on  his  courage.  Why,  if  he — he  must  have 
had  a  reason  for  not  caring  to  recover  that 
hat- 
When  the  desert-bred  think,  they  think 
quickly;  their  conclusions  are  logical.  They 
always  search  for  the  reason.  The  man 
whose  desperate  courage  h?.d  been  equal  to 
that  robbery — who  had  accomplished  his 
task  with  the  calm  ease  and  urbanity  which 
proclaimed  him  a  finished  product  of  his 
profession,  should  have  argued  the  question 
with  the  messenger  at  greater  length!  He 
should  have  disputed  with  him  possession  of 
the  hat,  for  in  the  desert  a  hat  is  more  than 
a  hat.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and 
when  the  outlaw  bad  abandoned  his  hat  it 
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must  have  been  because  he  knew  where  he 
could  secure  another  before  day  should 
dawn  and  find  him  bareheaded  in  the  open. 
Had  Bob  been  the  robber  he  would  have 
remembered  that  his  name  was  in  the  hat, 
and  rescued  it,  even  at  the  price  of  the 
express  messenger's  life,  for  self-preserva- 
tion is  ever  the  first  law  of  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  bandit  had  known  that 
the  name  was  in  the  hat — 

The  mistress  of  the  Hat  Ranch  rose  from 
her  bed,  while  a  wild  hope  beat  in  her 
breast  and  beamed  in  her  tear-dimmed  eyes. 
She  went  into  the  room  where  she  kept  her 
stock  of  hats  and  began  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  hat.  Nearly  all  bore  some 
insignia  of  ownership.  Derby  hats  in- 
variably carried  the  owner's  initials  in 
fancy  gilt  letters  pasted  inside  the  crown, 
while  others  had  the  initials  neatly  punched 
in  the  sweat-band  by  a  perforating  machine. 
Half  a  dozen  hats,  apparently  unbranded, 
had  initials  or  names  in  full  written  in 
indelible  pencil  inside  their  sweat-bands. 

Donna,  considered  an  authority  on  male 
headgear,  was  for  the  first  time  learning 
something  of  the  habits  of  men — the  too 
frequent  necessity  for  quickly  identifying 
one's  hat  from  a  row  of  similar  hats  from 
the  hat-hooks  in  crowded  restaurants. 
Outwardly  the  hats  of  all  mankind  resemble 
each  other,  and  for  the  first  time  Donna 
realized  that  it  was  the  habit  of  men  to  mark 
them.    She  pondered. 

"Now,  here  is  a  hat  bearing  the  name  of 
James  Purdy.  Suppose  I  should  sell  this 
hat  to  Dan  Pennycook  (unconsciously  she 
mentioned  Mr.  Pennycook,  who  dared  not 
buy  a  hat  from  her)  and  he  should  hold  up 
the  stage  and  have  the  hat  shot  off  his  head. 
The  express  messenger  who  picked  it  up 
would  go  looking  for  a  man  named  James 
Purdy.    Perhaps — " 

Donna  sat  down  and  commenced  to 
laugh  hysterically.  She  had  just  remem- 
bered that  Bob  McGraw  had  lost  a  hat  the 
night  he  came  to  San  Pasqual! 

Donna  ceased  laughing  presently  and 
commenced  to  cry  again — with  bitterness 
and  shame  at  the  thought  of  her  disloyalty 
to  her  husband.  Why,  she  hadn't  sold  a 
hat  like  Bob's  for  a  );ear.  He  had  lost  his 
hat  the  night  he  saved  her  from  the  attack 
of  the  hobos,  and  somebody  had  picked  it 
up.  She  remembered  Bob's  complaint  at 
the  loss  of  his  hat,  because  it  was  new  and 
had  cost  him  twenty  dollars!    Some  one  in 


San  Pasqual  had  found  it,  realized  its  value 
and  decided  to  keep  it.  It  followed,  then, 
that  the  man  who  had  found  that  hat  the 
night  Bob  lost  it  had  held  up  the  stage  at 
Garlock.  And  knowing  of  the  name  under 
the  sweat-band  (for  evidently  it  was  Bob's 
habit  to  brand  all  of  his  hats  thus)  and 
realizing  that  the  finding  of  the  hat  would 
divert  suspicion  from  him,  the  outlaw  had 
abandoned  the  hat  without  a  fight! 

As  Harley  P.  Hennage  would  have  put  it, 
the  entire  situation  was  now  as  clear  as  mud! 

"And  to  think  that  I  even  suspected  him 
for  a  moment!"  Donna  wailed.  "Oh,  Bob, 
what  will  you  think  of  me?  I'm  a  bad, 
worthless,  disloyal  wife.  Oh,  Bob,  I'm  so 
sorry  and  ashamed!" 

She  was,  indeed.  But  sorrow  and  shame 
under  such  circumstances  may  exist,  at  the 
outset,  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  re- 
surgent wave  of  joy  which  her  discovery 
induced  quickly  routed  the  last  vestige  of 
her  distress,  and  womanlike  her  first  im- 
pulse, as  a  wife,  was  to  wreak  summary 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  asserted 
that  her  husband  had  robbed  the  stage !  The 
idea!  She  would  ascertain  the  name  of  this 
passenger  who  declared  that  he  had  recog- 
nized the  bandit  as  Bob  McGraw,  and  force 
him  to  make  a  public  apology — 

No,  she  would  not  do  that.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  presume  that  her  Bob  was  not, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion,  and  be- 
sides, it  would  spoil  Harley  P.'s  Uttle  joke 
on  San  Pasqual.  And  there  was  really  no 
danger  of  Bob's  arrest.  The  sheriff's 
posse  was  trailing  the  other  man  out  across 
the  San  Bernardino  desert,  while  Bob, 
serenely  unconscious  of  the  furor  created 
by  the  finding  of  his  lost  hat,  was  trudging 
through  the  range,  miles  to  the  north, 
headed  east  from  Coso  Springs  with  his  two 
burros,  circling  across  country  to  the  Colo- 
rado desert  and  prospecting  as  he  went. 
Her  defense  of  him  when  he  needed  none 
would  merely  serve  to  invite  the  query: 
"Why  are  you  so  interested  in  him?"  and 
until  the  day  of  Bob's  return,  she  did  not 
wish  toanswa*  "Because  he  is  my  husband." 

No,  it  would  be  far  better  to  sit  calmly  by 
and  enjoy  the  industry  of  the  man-hunters; 
then,  when  Bob  returned,  he  would  defend 
himself  in  his  own  vigorous  fashion,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  his  accusers  and  the  con- 
sequent delight  of  Harley  P.  Hennage. 

Thinking  of  Mr.  Hennage  reminded  her 
that  he  had  sent  a  note  by  Sam  Singer. 
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In  her  distress  she  had  forgotten  about  it 
until  now;  so,  after  bathing  her  eyes,  she 
opened  the  envelope  and  acquainted  her- 
self with  its  remarkable  contents. 

Poor  old  Harley  P.!  She  read  the  dis- 
tress between  the  lines  of  that  kindly  lie 
that  he  was  in  trouble  and  had  to  get  out  of 
San  Pasqual — and  as  she  fingered  the  Uttle 
roll  of  bills  she  discovered  no  paradox  in 
Harley  P.'s  hard  face  and  still  harder  repu- 
tation and  the  oft-repeated  bibUcal  quota- 
tion that  God  makes  man  to  His  own  image 
and  likeness. 

A  thousand  dollars!  How  well  she  knew 
why  he  had  sent  it!  He  feared  that  she, 
like  him,  would  have  to  leave  San  Pasqual 
to  avoid  answering  questions,  and  fearing 
that  she  was  but  indifferently  equipped  to 
face  the  world,  he  had  refrained  from  asking 
questions.  Instead  he  had  equipped  her, 
and  in  his  unassiuning  way  had  departed 
without  waiting  for  her  thanks  or  leaving 
an  address — ^infallible  evidence  that  he  de- 
sired neither  her  gratitude  nor  the  return 
of  the  money. 

"Poor  fellow!"  she  murmured.  "How 
terrible  he'll  feel  when  he  discovers  it*s  all 
a  mistake.  He'll  be  ashamed  to  speak  to 
me.  Still,  why  should  he  feel  chagrined 
at  all?    He  hasn't  said  a  word." 

Foxy  Mr.  Hennage!  It  was  quite  true. 
He  hadn't  said  a  word!  Ah,  money  talks; 
despite  his  precautions,  Harley  P.'s  thou- 
sand dollars  were  very  eloquent. 

The  next  day  Donna  took  up  her  life 
where  it  had  left  off.  She  had  scarcely 
cached  Harley  P.'s  thousand  dollars  in  her 
private  compartment  in  the  eating-house 
safe  when  the  irrepressible  Miss  Molly 
Pickett  dropped  in  to  express  her  sympathy 
at  Donna's  three-day  illness,  casually  men- 
tioned the  stage  robbery,  the  name  in  the 
hat  and  the  sudden  exit  from  San  Pasqual 
of  Harley  P.  Hennage.  Incidentally  she 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hennage  had 
once  presented  her  with  an  order  for  a 
registered  letter  for  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Robert  McGraw,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion this  fact  and  the  further  tact  that  birds 
of  a  feather  always  flock  together,  Miss 
Pickett  opined  that  the  hold-up  man  was 
doubtless  a  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Hennage. 

A  hearty  dinner  the  evening  before,  and 
twelve  hours  of  iminterrupted  slumber,  had 
driven  from  Donna's  face  every  trace  of  her 
three  days  of  purgatory.  She  was  alert, 
smiling  and  happy;  and  able  to  cross  swords 


with  Miss  Pickett  with  something  more 
than  a  gossamer  hope  of  foiling  her.  She 
discussed  the  affair  so  calmly  and  with  such 
apparent  interest  that  Miss  Pickett  was 
completely  mystified,  and  in  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  satiate  her  curiosity  she  cast  aside 
all  pretense  and  came  boldly  into  the  open. 

"  Folks  do  say.  Donna,  that  the  man  who 
was  shot  saving  you  from  those  tramp>s  and 
was  nursed  at  the  Hat  Ranch  is  the  same 
man  that  held  up  the  stage." 

"  Indeed !  Miss  Pickett,  folks  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Have  you 
asked  Doctor  Taylor?  " 

Miss  Pickett  commenced  to  spar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  asked  Doc  Taylor, 
and  been  informed  that  his  late  patient 
responded  to  the  name  of  Roland  McGuire. 
But  there  was  a  hang-dog  look  in  the 
doctor's  eyes  which  had  not  escaped  Miss 
Pickett,  and  intuitively  she  knew  that  the 
worthy  medico  had  lied.  Donna's  question 
convinced  her  that  she  was  not  mistaken. 
Her  bright  little  eyes  gleamed  archly. 

"  Why,  we  never  did  learn  who  it  was  that 
saved  you,  Donna.    Is  it  a  secret?" 

"Why,  no." 

Miss  Pickett  waited  in  agony  for  ten 
seconds,  but  Donna,  having  replied  fully 
to  her  query,  volunteered  no  further  in- 
formation. In  desperation  the  ix)st-mistress 
demanded: 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  keep  it  to  your- 
self?" 

"Is  that  any  of  your  business,  Miss 
Pickett?  " 

"No,  of  course  not.    But  then — " 

"WeU?" 

Miss  Pickett  was  non-plussed,  but  only 
for  an  instant.  Like  all  old  maids  when 
bested  in  a  battle  of  wits  by  an  opponent  of 
their  own  sex,  younger,  more  attractive  and 
known  to  be  popular  with  the  males  of 
their  acquaintance.  Miss  Pickett  was  quick 
to  take  the  high  ground  of  a  tactful  con- 
sideration of  circumstances  which  Donna 
apparently  had  overlooked;  circimistances 
which,  while  savoring  slightly  of  girlish 
indiscretion,  might,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
strued as  a  distinct  slip  from  virtue.  An 
attack,  whether  by  innuendo  or  direct 
assertion,  on  a  sister's  virtue  is  ever  the 
first  weapon  of  a  mean  and  disappointed 
woman,  and  having  no  other  charms  to 
speak  of,  Miss  Pickett  chose  to  assume  that 
of  superior  virtue;  so,  with  the  subtle  sting 
of  her  species,  she  sunk  her  poison  home. 
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"Well,  Donna,  if  you  won't  protect  your 
own  good  name,  I'm  sure  you  shouldn  t  be 
surprised  if  your  friends  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect it  for  you.  Everybody  in  town  knows 
you  kept  that  man  at  your  home  for  a 
month—" 

"I  haven't  denied  it,  or  attempted  to 
conceal  the  fact.  In  what  manner  does  that 
reflect  on  my  good  name,  Miss  Pickett?" 

"Well,  folks  will  talk— you  know  that." 

"Of  course  I  know  they  will.  That's 
their  privilege,  Miss  Pickett,  and  I'm  not  at 
cH  interested,  I  assure  you."  She  smiled 
patronizingly  at  the  postmistress.  "When 
I  want  somebody  to  protect  my  good  name. 
Miss  Pickett,  I'll  send  for  a  man.  Until 
then  you  may  consider  yourself  relieved  of 
the  task." 

"Well,  when  people  know  you've  kept  a 
desperate  character — " 

"  Who  knows  it.  Miss  Pickett?    Do  you?" 

Miss  Pickett  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  she  did  not,  and  vmder  a  hot  volley 
of  questions  from  Donna  admitted  further 
that  not  a  soul  in  San  Pasqual  had  even 
hinted  to  her  of  such  a  contingency.  Too  late 
the  spinster  realized  that  she  had,  figuratively 
sp>eaking,  placed  all  of  her  eggs  in  one  bucket 
and  scrambled  them. 

Donna  realized  it  too.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  was  angry,  although  not  for 
worlds  would  she  permit  Miss  Pickett  to 
realize  it.  She  had  the  postmistress  on  the 
defensive  now,  and  she  was  determined  to 
keep  her  there;  so,  in  calm  gentle  com- 
miserating tones  Donna  read  the  riot  act 
to  the  embarrassed  gossip.  Mentally, 
moraUy,  physically  and  socially,  she  was 
Miss  Pickett's  superior  ^nd  Miss  Pickett 
knew  this;  her  instinctive  knowledge  of  it 
placed  her  at  a  disadvantage  and  forced 
her  to  listen  to  a  few  elegantly  worded  re- 
marks on  charity,  the  folly  of  playing  the 
part  of  guardian  of  a  sister's  morals  and  the 
innate  nastiness  of  throwing  mud.  It  was 
a  rare  grueling  that  Donna  gave  Miss 
Pickett;  the  pity  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Hen- 
nage  could  not  have  been  there  to  listen 
to  it. 

The  postmistress  was  confounded.  She 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say  in  reply  until 
the  right  moment  for  saying  it  had  fled;  and 
her  pride  forbade  her  acknowledging  defeat 
by  tossing  her  head  and  walking  out  with  a 
grand  air  of  injured  innocence.  In  the  end 
she  lost  her  composure  entirely,  for  whih 
Donna's  remarks  had  seemed  designed  for 


the  "folks"  whom  Miss  Pickett  seemed  to 
fear  might  "talk,"  the  latter  knew  that  in 
reality  they  were  directed  at  her. 

To  be  forced  to  listen  to  an  almost 
motherly  castigation  from  Donna  Corblay 
was  too  great  a  tax  upon  Miss  Pickett's 
limited  powers  of  endurance.  She  flew  into 
a  rage,  all  the  more  pitiful  because  it  was 
imfX)tent,  murmured  something  about  the 
ingratitude  of  some  people — "  not  mentionin' 
any  names,  but  not  exceptin'  present  com- 
pany," and  swept  out  of  the  eating-house; 
not,  however,  until  she  had  commenced  to 
cry,  thus  acknowledging  her  defeat  and 
humiliation  and  presenting  to  San  Pasqual 
that  meanest  of  all  mean  sights,  a  mean  old 
maid,  in  a  rage,  weeping  until  her  eyes  and 
nose  are  red. 

In  the  afternoon  Donna  had  a  visit  from 
a  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  detective.  He 
was  a  large  fatherly  person,  who  might 
have  had  girls  of  his  own  as  old  as  Donna, 
and  he  stated  his  mission  without  embar- 
rassment of  preliminary  verbal  skirmishing. 
"From  various  sources  around  town.  Miss 
Corblay,  I  gather  that  it  is  quite  possible 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  man  McGraw 
who  is  suspected  of  the  recent  stage  rob- 
bery at  Garlock." 

Donna  admitted,  smiling,  that  it  was 
quite  possible. 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  all 
you  know  about  him?  " 

"Not  the  slightest.  It  is  your  business 
to  investigate  this  matter,  and  I  have  re- 
frained from  telling  others  whose  business 
it  is  not.  If  I  have  your  word  of  honor  that 
what  I  tell  you  is  for  the  company  you 
represent  and  not  for  the  gossips  of  San 
Pasqual,  I  can  save  you  time  and  trouble 
and  expense." 

"Thank  you.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure,  I 
assure  you.  Miss  Corblay,  for  a  man  in  my 
line  of  work  to  receive  such  a  prompt, 
courteous  and  businesslike  answer  from  a 
woman.  You  have  my  word  that  any- 
thing you  tell  me  is  in  confidence." 

"Did  Miss  Pickett  send  you  here?" 

"  Indirectly.  She  gave  some  information 
to  our  express  messenger  who  in  turn  gave 
it  to  me.  I  might  add  that  the  interest  of 
our  messenger  ceased  when  I  took  up  this 
case." 

"  Very  well"  replied  Donna,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  him,  with  infinite  detail,  everything 
she  knew  concerning  Bob  McGraw,  except- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  her  husband.    In 
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five  minutes  she  had  tightened  the  web  of 
circumstantial  evidence  around  him,  and 
then  unloosened  it,  and  at  the  finish  of  her 
recital  the  detective  had  no  questions  to  ask. 
He  held  out  his  hand  and  shook  hers  warmly. 

"I  think  you  have  solved  this  case  for 
me,  Miss  Corblay.  However,  there  is  one 
matter  that  will  be  hard  to  overcome,  and 
that  is  the  identification  of  McGraw  by  the 
passenger,  Carey." 

"Who?" 

"A  passenger.  His  name  is  T.  Morgan 
Carey,  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is  rather  promi- 
nent in  business  circles — a  pretty  sane, 
careful  man,  and  his  testimony  would  have 
considerable  evidence  with  a  jury." 

"Find  out  from  the  messenger  if  Carey 
identified  Bob — I  mean  Mr.  McGraw  (the 
detective  smiled  slightly)  before  the  mes- 
senger gave  chase  to  the  hold-up  man,  or 
after  he  returned  with  the  hat.  H  the 
latter,  I  can  explode  his  testimony.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  Mr.  Carey  is  a  business 
rival  of  Mr.  McGraw's  and  very  unfriendly 
to  him.  It  would  be  to  Carey's  great 
financial  advantage  to  see  Bob  (again  the 
detective  smiled)  in  jail.  Then  ask  your 
agent  at  Keeler  to  make  inquiry  and  learn 
if  a  tall  young  man  with  auburn  hair  didn't 
ride  into  town  the  day  following  the  hold-up, 
mounted  on  a  roan  horse.  If  he  sold  the 
horse,  saddle  and  spurs,  purchased  two 
burros  and  outfitted  in  Keeler  for  a  pros- 
pecting trip,  that  man  was  Mr.  Robert 
McGraw  and  he  didn't  arrive  bareheaded. 
I  think  you'll  discover  that  you're  following 
a  false  lead." 

The  detective  could  guess  a  thing  or  two; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  a  de- 
tective. He  guessed  something  of  Donna's 
more  than  friendly  interest  in  the  man  he 
was  after;  an  interest  which  he  felt  to  be 
greater  than  a  mere  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
what  McGraw  had  saved  her  from,  and 
his  sympathies  were  with  her.  She  had 
been  "open  and  above  board  with  him"  and 
he  appreciated  the  embarrassment  that 
might  attend  should  the  matter  be  given 
publicity. 

"Whatever  I  discover  will  not  be  made 
public.  Miss  Corblay.    Thank  you." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  walked  out,  while 
Donna,  selecting  one  of  the  late  magazines 
from  the  news-stand,  sat  down  and  read 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Eight  days  passed  before  the  detective 
appeared  again  at  the  counter. 


"Miss  Corblay,"  he  reported  smiling, 
"you're  a  better  detective  than  I.  McGraw 
didn't  do  the  job — that  is,  your — Bob.  But 
some  other  McGraw  did.  The  fact  is,  he's 
sent  back  the  money  he  lifted  from  the 
company  and  the  passengers.  At  least,  a 
number  of  them  have  reported  the  return 
of  their  cash.  Here's  a  note  the  agent  here 
received  a  little  while  ago." 

He  passed  a  type- written  sheet  across  the 
counter  to  her.    Donna  read  it  carefully. 

"The  plot  thickens.  However,  this  is 
only  added  proof  that  my  line  of  reasoning 
is  correct.  This  line,  *I  didn't  have  no 
business  to  do  it  in  the  first  place,'  clinches 
the  testimony.  The  Robert  McGraw  of  my 
acquaintance  never  uses  double  negatives." 

"And  he  couldn't  have  arrived  in  Gold- 
field  with  a  burro  train  in  less  than  six 
weeks.  You  say  this  man  uses  double  nega- 
tives. There's  a  clue.  Who,  among  your 
acquaintances.  Miss  Corblay,  uses  double 
negatives?" 

"Every  soul  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
^rcGraw"  replied  Donna.  "Following  a 
clue  like  that  in  San  Pasqual  would  be  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  But  I 
think  I  could  name  the  man  who  wrote 
that  note." 

"Who  is  he?" 

Donna  favored  the  detective  with  a 
mocking  little  smile. 

.  "He's  a  friend  of  mine"  she  said,  "and  I 
never  go  back  on  a  friend." 

"AVell,"  he  repUed  jokingly,  "I  can't 
imagine  a  friend  going  back  on  you.  How- 
ever, I'll  not  be  curious  about  this  chap. 
He  appears  contrite,  and  the  incident  is 
closed.  But  all  the  same,  this  is  one  of  the 
queerest  cases  I've  had  in  all  my  experi- 
ence," and  he  went  out,  still  puzzled. 

Thanksgiving  came  and  went,  and  with 
the  approach  of  Christmas  came  the  knowl- 
edge to  Donna  that  her  tour  of  duty  behind 
the  cash-counter  of  the  eating-house  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close — for  the  very 
sweetest  reason  in  all  this  sad  old  world;  a 
reason  as  yet  apparent  to  no  one  in  San 
Pasqual  but  Donna  herself;  a  very  tiny 
reason  against  whose  coming  Donna  had 
commenced  to  plan  and  sew  in  the  lonely 
hours  of  her  vigil  at  the  Hat  Ranch,  waiting 
for  Bob  to  come  back,  that  she  might  im- 
part to  him  the  secret.  Yes,  indeed,  a  most 
valid  reason.  Donna  hoped  it  would  be  a 
man-baby,  with  wavy  auburn  hair  like  Bob's. 
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On  the  first  of  February  she  gave  notice 
of  her  intention  to  resign  her  position  on  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  Bob  had  left 
with  her  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the 
balance  of  her  little  capital  having  been 
expended  during  their  honeymoon  trip  and 
in  outfitting  Bob  for  his  trip  into  the  desert, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  thousand 
dollars  so  thoughtfully  provided  by  Harley 
P.  was  still  in  the  eating-house  safe.  Donna 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  most  embarras- 
sing position.  With  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  ample  funds  with  which  to  maintain 
herself  and  her  dependents  at  the  Hat 
Ranch  until  the  birth  of  her  child,  however, 
Donna  decided  to  remove  herself  from  the 
prying  gaze  of  the  San  Pasqualians  by  re- 
signing her  position.  The  fact  that  her 
marriage  to  Bob  was  not  known  in  the  little 
town  was  now  an  added  embarrassment, 
and  the  necessity  of  conveying  to  the  world 
the  news  that  she  had  been  married  since 
October  was  imperative.  She  decided  to  go 
up  to  Bakersfield,  visit  the  city  hall  and 
request  the  clerk  who  had  issued  the  license 
to  Bob  and  herself  to  give  the  news  of  its 
issuance  to  the  papers.  She  was  aware 
that  Bob  knew  this  clerk  and  for  that  reason 
they  had  been  enabled  to  keep  the  matter 
secret. 

But  the  news  that  Donna  Corblay  had 
resigned  the  best  position  obtainable  for  a 
woman  in  San  Pasqual — and  that,  without 
assigning  any  reason  for  her  extraordinary 
action — spread  quickly,  and  Mrs.  Penny- 
cook,  with  envious  eyes  on  the  position  for 
her  eldest  daughter,  visited  the  hotel  mana- 
ger and  tried  her  persuasive  personality  to 
that  end. 

After  that  visit,  there  was  no  need  for 
explanation.  Mrs.  Pennycook,  with  horri- 
fied mein  and  many  repetitions  of "  But  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  mention  my  name," 
furnished  the  explanation — and  to  a  lady 
of  Mrs.  Pennycook's  large  experience  in  mat- 
ters of  maternity,  there  was  no  heretic  in 
San  Pasqual  who  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  her  verdict. 

Of  the  whisperings,  the  interchange  of 
gossip  and  eager  specidation  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  man  in  the  case,  the  haughty 
stare  of  the  women  and  the  covert  smiles 
of  the  men.  Donna  was  not  long  kept  in 
ignorance.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
the  manager  came  to  her,  announced  that 
he  had  already  been  fortunate  enough  to 
seciu-e  her  successor,  paid  her  a  full  month's 


salary,  and  with  a  few  perfunctory  remarks 
touching  on  his  regret  at  losing  her  services, 
indicated  that  she  might  forthwith  retire 
to  that  seclusion  which  awaited  her  at  the 
Hat  Ranch.  Donna,  proud,  scornful,  un- 
afraid in  the  knowledge  that  she  was  an 
honorable  wife,  deemed  it  beneath  her 
dignity  to  reply.  She  removed  her  little 
capital  from  the  safe,  balanced  her  cash 
and  walked  out  of  the  eating-house  for- 
ever. 

She  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Her  condition  demanded  the  immediate 
presence  of  her  husband,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  to  call  him  in  from  his  wan- 
derings now  might  mean  the  abandonment 
of  his  great  dreams  of  Donnaville.  All  her 
life  she  had  needed  a  protector;  more  than 
ever  she  needed  one  now,  and  she  was 
torn  between  a  desire  for  the  comfort  of 
his  presence  and  an  equal  desire  to  sacri- 
fice that  comfort  to  his  great  work,  by  re- 
fraining from  sending  Sam  Singer  into  the 
desert  with  a  message  to  him.  She  knew 
she  could  send  Sam  over  the  Santa  Fe  to 
Danby,  and  in  the  miner's  outfitting  store 
there  Sam  would  be  directed  to  the  coun- 
try where  Bob's  claims  lay.  For  two  days 
she  wrestled  with  this  problem,  deciding 
finally  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  him  and 
face  the  issue  alone. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  San  Pas- 
qual, representing  Society,  must  be  ac- 
corded the  right  which  Society  very  justly 
demands — the  right  to  know  whether  its 
members  are  conforming  to  all  of  the  law, 
moral  and  legal.  Donna  realized  that  her 
silence  in  the  matter  of  her  marriage  had 
placed  her  in  an  unenviable  light,  and  while 
she  was  striving  to  formulate  a  plan  to 
make  the  announcement  gracefully,  Mrs. 
Pennycook,  emboldened  by  the  absence 
of  Harley  P.  Hennage,  gathered  about  her 
a  committee  of  five  other, -Jadies  and 
swooped  do\vn  on  the  Hat  Ranch. 

Donna  was  standing  at  her  front  gate 
when  this  purity  squad  approached.  She 
guessed  their  mission  instantly,  and  wel- 
comed it.  Whethei  gracefully  or  un- 
gracefully, the  matter  would  soon  be  over 
now,  and  it  pleased  her  a  little  to  note 
that  all  six  ladies  were  leading  matrons 
of  the  little  town.  Each  member  of  Mrs. 
Pennycook 's  committee  reflected  in  her 
face  mingled  sadness,  embarrassment  and 
curiosity.  For  three  of  them  Donna  felt 
a  genuine  regard;  she  realized  that  their 
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visit  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  help  her, 
if  she  required  help,  to  lend  her  their 
moral  support  in  the  face  of  suspicion, 
whether  just  or  otherwise.  The  other 
three,  including  Mrs.  Pennycook,  Donna 
knew  for  that  detestable  type  of  woman- 
kind best  known  and  described  as  "catty." 
Some  one  of  thesa  three  who  knew  would 
fire  the  first  gun  in  this  most  embarrassing 
campaign,  and  in  order  to  nullify  their 
fire  as  much  as  possible,  Donna  decided 
not  to  wait  for  that  opening  broadside, 
but  to  sweep  them  off  their  fee^  by  a  wave 
of  candor  and  frankness,  leaving  them 
stunned  with  surprise  and  ashamed  of 
their  own  suspicions. 

Upon  its  arrival,  therefore.  Donna  greeted 
the  delegation  cordially,  receiving  an  equally 
cordial  return  of  the  greeting  from  all 
except  Mrs.  Pennycook,  who  swept  into 
the  Hat  Ranch  in  dignified  silence,  head 
up  and  nose  in  the  air,  after  the  manner 
of  one  who  scents  a  moral  stench  and  is 
resolved  to  eradicate  it  at  all  hazard. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure"  Donna 
said  hospitably.  "Do  come  in  out  of  this 
dreadful  heat.  IVe  just  finished  baking 
a  lovely  layer  cake  and  you're  all  just  in 
time  to  sample  my  cooking.  I'll  have 
Soft  Wind  make  some  lemonade.  We 
scarcely  require  ice  here,  the  water  from 
my  artesian  well  is  so  remarkably  cool." 

Graciously  she  herded  them  all  into  the 
shady  patio,  brought  out  chairs  and  or- 
dered Soft  Wind  to  prepare  a  huge  pitcher 
of  lemonade,  while  she  herself  carried  out 
a  small  table,  spread  a  tablecloth  over  it 
and  crowned  it  with  a  layer  cake,  seven 
plates,  and  the  accessories. 

The  delegation  squirmed  uneasUy.  The 
cordiality  of  this  reception  and  Donna's 
apparent  pleasure  at  the  visit,  together 
with  her  total  lack  of  embarrassment, 
placed  the  ladies  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 
Even  Mrs.  Pennycook  found  it  a  tax  on 
her  ingenuity  to  solve  tactfully  the  problem 
of  accepting  Donna's  layer  cake  and  cool 
lemonade  in  one  breath  and  questioning 
her  morals  in  the  other — if  this  phrase- 
ology may  be  employed  to  designate  the 
problem  without  casting  opprobrium  on 
Mrs.  Pennycook 's  table  manners. 

There  was  a  silence  as  Donna  poured 
the  lemonade  and  helped  each  visitor  to 
a  section  of  the  layer  cake.  When  she  had 
finished,  however,  she  leaned  her  elbows 
on   the  Uttle   table,  gazed  calmly  and  a 


little  roguishly  at  each  guest  in  turn,  and 
stole  their  thunder  with  a  single  question: 

"How  did  you  all  discover  that  I  am 
married?" 

The  silence  was  painful,  until  Mrs. 
Pennycook  choked  on  a  cake  crumb.  It 
was  a  question  none  of  them  could  answer, 
and  this  very  fact  made  the  silence  more 
appalling!  Even  Mrs.  Pennycook,  who 
had  organized  the  expedition,  blushed. 
Finally  she  stamipered: 

"We — we — well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we 
hadn't  heard." 

Donna's  eyes  were  wide  with  simulated 
amazement. 

"You  hadn't  heard?" 

"No"  snapped  Mrs.  Pennycook,  quick 
to  see  her  opening,  "but  we  were  all  hoping 
to  hear — for  your  sake." 

"But  you  guessed  something  when  I 
resigned  my  position  at  the  eating-house?" 

Donna  could  scarce  restrain  a  smile  as 
she  saw  the  eagerness  wdth  which  Mrs. 
Pennycook  showed  in  her  true  colors  by 
walking  blindly  into  thk  verbal  trap.  A 
slight  sardonic  smile  flickered  across  her 
stern  features. 

"We  didn't  suspect. .  Everybody  in  town 
knew.  And,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush. 
Miss  Corblay,  we  came  here  today  to  find 
out.  We're  old  enough  to  be  your  mother 
and  we  have  daughters  of  our  own,  and  in 
a  certain  sense,  havin'  known  you  from  a 
baby,  we  felt  sort  o'  responsible-like."     * 

"Ah,  I  see"  Donna  almost  breathed. 
"You  were  suspicious-like." 

Two  of  the  committee  showed  signs  of 
inward  disturbance,  but,  having  fixed 
bayonets,  Mrs.  Pennycook  was  now  pre- 
pared to  charge. 

"We  came  to  find  out  if  you're  an  hon- 
orable married  woman,  or — " 

"Quite  right,  Mrs.  Pennycook.  That 
is  information  which  you,  and  in  fact  every 
person  in  San  Pasqual,  is  entitled  to  know. 
I  am  an  honorable  married  woman.  I  was 
married  in  Bakersficld  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  last  October." 

"Well,   then,   where's  yoitr  husband?" 

"That  is  a  question  which  you  are  not 
privileged  to  ask,  Mrs.  Pennycook.  How- 
ever, I  will  answer  it.  My  husband  is 
about  his  lawful  business  somewhere  in 
the  Colorado  desert." 

"Who  is  this  man?" 

"My  husband's  name  is  Robert 
McGraw." 
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Six  separate  and  distinct  gasps  greeted 
this  announcement  extraordinary.  A  tear 
trembled  on'^the  eyelid  of  one  of  the  ladies 
of  whom  Donna  was  really  fond  and  whom 
she  had  reason  to  believe  was  fond  of  her. 

"Well,  dearie"  replied  Mrs.  Pennycook 
imctiously,  "it's  kind  o'  hard-like  to  tell 
whether,  in  your  present — er — delicate  con- 
dition, you're  better  off  unmarried-like, 
or  the  wife  of  a  man  accused  of  holdin'  up 
a  stage  at  Garlock." 

"It  is  embarrassing,  isn't  it?"  Donna 
laughed.  She  was  not  in  the  least  angry 
with  Mrs.  Pennycook.  In  fact,  the  gossip 
amused  her  very  much,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  day  of  reckoning  coming  to 
Mrs.  Pennycook  she  could  afford  to  laugh. 
"What  does  Dan  think  about  it?" 

"Mr.  Pennycook,  if  you  please"  corrected 
his  wife.  "We  will  not  mention  his  name 
in  this  matter." 

"Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  it, 
Mrs.  Pennycook?" 

"To  be  perfectly  frank-like,  an'  not 
meanin'  any  offense,  I  think.  Miss  Corblay, 
that  you  drove  your  pigs  to  a  mighty  poor 
market." 

"It  does  look  that  way"  Donna  ac- 
quiesced good-naturedly.  "I'll  admit  that 
appearances  are  against  my  husband. 
However,  since  I  know  that  the  charge  is 
ridiculous,  I  shall  not  dishonor  him  by 
making  a  defense  where  none  is  necessary. 
He  wiU  be  in  San  Pasqual  about  the  first 
of  April,  Mrs.  Pennycook,  and  if  at  that 
time  you  desire  to  learn  the  circumstances, 
he  will  be  charmed,  I  know,  to  relate  them 
to  you." 

"I  am  not  interested"  retorted  the  gossip. 

"Judging  by  this  unexpected  visit  and 
your  pointed  remarks,  dear  Mrs.  Penny- 
cook, I  think  I  might  be  pardoned  for  pre- 
suming that  you  were." 

Mrs.  Pennycook  made  no  reply,  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  sortie  for  informa- 
tion had  been  too  successful  to  please  her, 
and  in  Donna's  present  mood  the  elder 
woman  knew  that  she  would  fare  but 
poorly  in  a  battle  of  wits.  Indeed,  she 
already  stood  in  a  most  imenviable  position 
in  San  Pasqual  society,  as  the  leader  of 
an  unwarranted  attack  against  a  virtuous 
woman,  and  her  busy  brain  was  already 
at  work,  mending  her  fences.  In  the  inter- 
view with  Donna  she  had  expected  tears 
and  anguish.  Instead  she  had  been  met 
with  smiles  and  good-natured  raillery;  and 


she  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  her 
fellow  committeewomen  were  already  en- 
raged at  her  and  preparing  to  turn  against 
her.  She  drank  her  lemonade  hastily  and 
explained  that  their  visit  had  been  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  at  rest  certain  unpleas- 
ant nunors  in  San  Pasqual,  wherein  Donna's 
reputation  had  suffered.  If  the  rumors 
had  proved  to  be  without  foundation  they 
would  have  felt  it  their  business  to  nip  the 
scandal  in  the  bud.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  nunors  were  based  on  truth,  they  had 
planned  to  give  her  a  Christian  helping 
hand  toward  regeneration. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  did  me  the  honor 
to  call"  Donna  told  the  committee.  "I 
had  kept  my  marriage  secret,  for  reason 
of  my  own,  and  I  am  glad  now  that  my 
friends  will  brand  these  rumors  as  ma- 
licious and  untrue." 

The  committee  left  in  almost  as  deep 
sorrow  as  it  had  come.  Donna  walked 
with  them  to  the  front  gate,  and  at  part- 
ing two  of  the  women  kissed  her,  whisp)er- 
ing  hurried  words  of  faith  in  her,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  their  truly  generous  womanly 
souls  they  meant  it.  Donna  knew  they 
did,  and  was  deeply  grateful.  In  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Pennycook,  however,  she  had  no 
such  illusion.  She  knew  that  disappointed 
vengeance  had  served  to  sharpen  Mrs. 
Pennycook's  unaccountable  and  imnat- 
ural  dislike  for  her,  and  it  was  with  secret 
relief  that  she  watched  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  social  purity  return  to 
their  resp)ective  homes. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Pennycook 
departed  on  a  journey  to  Bakersfield,  the 
county-seat.  Here  she  invaded  the  mar- 
riage license  bureau  and  requested  an  in- 
sp)ection  of  the  record  of  the  marriage 
license  issued  to  Robert  McGraw  and 
Donna  Corblay  on  October  seventeenth. 

To  Mrs.  Pennycook's  profound  satis- 
faction there  was  no  record  of  such  a  li- 
cense available.  Business  in  the  mar- 
riage bureau  was  dull  that  day,  and  the 
license  clerk  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Penny- 
cook the  boimd  book  of  affidavit  blanks, 
which  constitutes  the  record  of  the  coimty 
clerk's  office  and  from  which  the  deputy 
clerk  fills  in  the  marriage  license  when  he 
issues  it.  She  searched  through  the  rec- 
ords from  August  up  to  that  very  day — 
searched  painstakingly  and  thrice  in  suc- 
cession, while  the  deputy  looked  on  cov- 
ertly from  a  nearby  desk  and  smiled  at  her 
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activities.  He  might  have  informed  Mrs. 
Pennycook  that  the  record  of  the  issuance 
of  a  ficense  to  his  friend  Bob  McGraw  and 
Donna  Corblay  could  be  found  in  the  back 
of  the  book,  where  it  would  not  be  dis- 
covered by  the  newspaper  reporters  who 
came  each  day  to  make  notations  of  the 
licenses  issued.  It  is  an  old  trick,  this; 
to  fill  in  the  affidavit  blank  toward  the  back 
of  the  book,  where  the  record  will  not  be 
reached  in  the  regular  course  of  business 
until  a  year  or  more  shall  have  elapsed. 
The  deputy  county  clerk  was  a  friend  of 
Bob  McGraw's  and  as  he  had  promised 
not  to  give  him  away,  he  would  keep  his 
word;  so  he  snickered  to  himself  and  won- 
dered if  this  acidulous  lady  could,  by  any 
chance,  be  McGraw's  mother-in-law.  If 
so,  he  felt  sorry  for  McGraw.  He  sniffed 
a  quick  divorce. 

Mrs.  Pennycook  could  not  find  the  rec- 
ord she  sought,  and  demanded  further 
information.  The  clerk  informed  her 
gravely  that,  aside  from  personal  experi- 
ence, all  the  information  on  marriages  in 
Kern  county  was  contained  in  the  book 
before  her;  so  Mrs.  Pennycook  returned  to 
San  Pasqual,  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
committee  on  individual  morals. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Pennycook 
called  a  meeting  in  her  front  parlor,  and 
to  the  credit  of  San  Pasqual 's  womanhood, 
be  it  said  that  two  of  the  committee  failed 
to  respond.  However,  Miss  Molly  Pickett 
volunteered  to  enlist  for  the  cause,  and  a 
quorum  being  present  Mrs.  Pennycook 
announced  that  Donna  Corblay's  state- 
ment that  she  was  a  wife  had  not  been 
substantiated  by  the  records  of  the  county 
clerk's  office.  Having  examined  the  rec- 
ords personally,  Mrs.  Pennycook  felt  safe 
in  assuming  responsibility  for  the  state- 
ment that  Donna  Corblay  was  not  married, 
despite  her  claims  to  the  contrary. 

"Then,"  murmured  Miss  Pickett  sadly, 
"she  is  not  an  honest  woman!" 

''Decidedly  not." 

"I  expected  this — for  years"  Miss  Pickett 
continued,  and  wiped  away  a  furtive  tear. 
"Poor  girl.  After  all,  we  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised. Fm  afraid  she  comes  by  it  naturally. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  her  mother." 

"Well,  there's  no  mystery  about  Donna" 
retorted  Mrs.  Pennycook  triumphantly. 
"She's  a  disgrace  to  the  community." 

"What  can  be  done  about  it?"  one  of 
the  committee  inquired. 


"I  believe,"  another  volunteered,  "that 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  they 
have  homes  for  unfortunate  'girls.  If  we 
can  induce  her  to  go  to  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions, it  seems  to  me  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so." 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  afifair" 
protested  Mrs.  Pennycook.  "I  went  down 
there,  as  you  all  know,  an'  did  all  the  talk- 
ing and  acted  sympathetic-like,  an'  got 
insulted  for  my  pains.     I'll  not  go  again." 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  approadb  the  sub- 
ject just  right,  Mrs.  Pennycook — not  mean- 
in*  any  offense — ^but  you  know  Donna's 
one  of  the  high  an'  mighty  kind,  an'  you 
an'  her  ain't  been  any  too  friendly.  I  think, 
maybe,  if  /  was  to  talk  to  her,  now — " 

"I'm  sure  you're  welcome,  Miss  Pickett. 
Somebody  ought  to  reason  with  her  like 
before  the  thing  gets  too  public,  an'  I 
don't  seem  to  have  the  right  influence 
with  the  girl." 

"I'll  go  call  on  her,  if  one  or  two  others 
will  go  with  me"  Miss  Pickett  volunteered. 
She  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  com- 
pany or  no  company,  she  would  not  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  taunting  Donna 
for  a  farm.  However,  two  other  ladies 
decided  to  go  with  Miss  Pickett,  and  forth- 
with the  three  set  out  for  the  Hat  Ranch. 

There  was  no  layer  cake  and  lemonade 
reception  awaiting  them  at  the  Hat  Ranch. 
Donna,  upon  being  informed  by  Soft  Wind 
that  three  ladies  desired  to  interview  her, 
met  the  delegation  in  her  kitchen,  which 
they  had  entered  uninvited.  She  surveyed 
the  nervous  trio  coldly. 

"Is  this  another  investigating  commit- 
tee?" she  demanded  bluntly. 

"Well,  in  view  o'  the  fact  that  there 
never  was  any  marriage  license  issued  to 
you  an'  that — that  stage-robber — " 

"Miss  Pickett — and  you  other  two  shin- 
ing examples  of  Christian  charity!  Please 
leave  my  home  at  once.  Do  you  hear? 
At  once!  I  have  no  explanations  or 
apologies  to  make,  and  if  I  had  I  would 
not  make  them  to  a  soul  in  San  Pasqual. 
Leave  my  home  instantly." 

The  three  ladies  stood  up.  Two  of 
them  scurried  toward  the  door,  but  Miss 
Pickett  lingered,  showing  a  disposition  to 
argue  the  question.  She  had  "walled" 
her  eyes  and  pulled  her  mouth  down  in  the 
most  approved  facial  expression  of  one  who, 
proffering  help  to  the  unfortunate,  realizes 
that  ingratitude  is  to  be  her  portion. 
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Through  the  aboriginal  bram  of  Soft 
Wind,  however,  some  hint  of  the  situation 
had  by  this  time  managed  to  sift.  The 
presence  of  two  delegations  of  female. 
\Tsitors  in  one  week  was  unprecedented; 
and  in  her  slow  dumb  way  she  realized  that 
the  condition  of  her  mistress  was  probably 
being  questioned  by  these  white  women. 

Now,  Soft  Wind  had  been  Donna's  nurse, 
and  since  the  squaw  was  untroubled  by  the 
finer  question  of  morality  in  a  lady  (the 
mere  trifle  of  a  marriage  license  had  been 
no  bar  to  her  own  primitive  alliance  with 
Sam  Singer)  it  irked  her  to  stand  idly  by 
while  these  white  women  offered  insult  to 
her  adored  one.  She  could  not  understand 
what  was  being  said  (Donna  always  spoke 
to  her  in  the  language  of  her  tribe,  a 
language  learned  in  her  babyhood  from  Soft 
Wind  herself)  but  she  did  know  by  the  pale 
face  and  flashing  eyes  that  Donna  was 
angry. 

*I  came  to  tell — "  began  Miss  Pickett. 

Donna  pointed  toward  the  door.  "Go" 
she  commanded. 

Still  Miss  Pickett  lingered;  so  Soft  Wind, 
whose  forty  years  of  life  had  been  spent  in 
arduous  toil  that  had  made  her  muscles  as 
hard  and  firm  as  those  of  most  men,  picked 
Miss  Pickett  up  in  her  arms,  carried  her 
out  kicking  and  screaming  and  tossed  the 
spinster  incontinently  over  the  gate.  Sam 
Singer  saw  the  exit  and  favored  his  squaw 
with  the  first  grunt  of  approval  in  many 
years.  Donna,  after  first  ascertaining  that 
Miss  Pickett  had  lit  in  the  sand  and  was 
uninjured,  leaned  over  the  gate  and  almost 
laughed  herself  into  hysterics. 

That  wa>  the  last  effort  made  to  reform 
Donna  Corblay.  In  a  covert  way  Miss 
Pickett  and  Mrs.  Pennycook  conspired  to 
publicly  disgrace  her  and,  branded  as  a 
scarlet  woman,  drive  her  out  of  San  Pasqual, 
if  possible.  Donna  had  declared  war,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge. 

Borax  O'Rourke,  with  six  months*  wages 
coming  to  him  from  his  chosen  occupation 
of  skinning  mules  up  Keeler  way,  had  been 
sighing  for  the  delights  of  San  Pasqual  and 
an  opportunity  to  spend  his  money  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country.  This  was  not 
possible  in  Keeler — at  least  not  on  the 
extravagant  scale  which  obtained  regularly 
in  San  Pasqual;  hence,  when  he  learned 
quite  by  chance  that  Harley  P.  Hennage 
was  no  longer  in  that  thriving  hive  of  desert 


iniquity,  Borax  conmfienced  to  pine  for 
some  society  more  ameliorating  than  that 
of  twelve  mules  driven  with  a  jerk-line. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  O'Rourke  decided  to  quit 
his  job,  go  down  to  San  Pasqual  and  enter 
upon  a  butterfly  existence  until  his  six 
months'  pay  should  be  dissipated. 

Accordingly  Lorax  O'Rourke  descended, 
via  the  stage  line,  on  San  Pasqual.  He 
heralded  his  arrival  and  his  intentions  by 
inviting  San  Pasqual  to  drink  with  him,  and 
after  visiting  each  of  its  many  saloons  and 
spending  impartiaUy  the  while,  he  decided, 
along  toward  dusk,  that  he  had  partaken  of 
sufficient  squirrel  whisky  to  give  him  an 
appetite  for  his  dinner,  and  forthwith  shaped 
his  somewhat  faltering  course  for  the 
eating-house. 

Here  he  discovered  that  Donna  Corblay 
was  no  longer  employed  at  the  cashier's 
counter — which  disappointed  him.  He  ate 
his  dinner  in  silence,  and  upon  his  return 
to  the  Silver  Dollar  saloon  he  was  informed, 
with  many  a  low  jest  and  rude  guffaw,  the 
reason  for  his  disappointment.  Whereat  he 
laughed  himself. 

Now,  Borax  O'Rourke,  while  a  low,  vul- 
gar, border  ruffian,  had  what  even  the 
lowest  of  his  kind  generally  appear  to 
possess:  a  lingering  sense  of  respect  for  a 
good  woman.  Until  the  night  of  the  attack 
upon  her  by  the  hoboes  in  the  railroad  yard, 
he  had  never  dared  to  presume  to  the  extent 
of  speaking  to  Donna  Corblay,  even  when 
paying  for  his  meals,  although  the  democ- 
racy of  San  Pasqual  would  not  have  con- 
strued speech  at  such  a  time  aj  a  breach  of 
convention.  For  there  were  no  angels  in 
San  Pasqual;  the  town  was  merely  sunk  in 
a  moral  lethargy,  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  matters  of  rectitude  was  drawn 
between  those  who  stole  and  had  killed 
their  man,  and  those  ^ho  had  not.  All  the 
lesser  sins  were  looked  upon  tolerantly  as 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  as  Borax 
O'Rourke  had  never  been  accused  of  theft 
and  had  never  killed  his  man  (he  had  been 
in  two  arguments,  however,  and  had  winged 
his  man  both  times,  the  dinger  and  the 
wingee  subsequently  shaking  hands  and 
declaring  a  truce),  he  was  not  considered 
beyond  the  pale.  Had  he  spoken  to  Donna 
she  readily  would  have  comprehended  that 
he  merely  desired  to  be  neighborly;  she 
would  have  inquired  the  latest  news  from 
the  borax  works  at  Keeler  and  doubtless 
would  have  sold  him  a  hat. 
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Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time,  Borax 
0*Rourke  had  nursed  a  secret  passion  for 
the  eating-house  cashier,  a  passion  that 
never  could  have  been  dignified  by  the 
term  "love"  (Borax  was  not  equal  to  that) 
but  rather  an  animal-like  desire  for  pos- 
session. There  was  considerable  of  the 
abysmal  brute  in  Borax.  He  would  have 
been  voted  quite  a  Lochinvar  in  the  days 
when  men  procured  their  wives  by  right 
of  discovery  and  the  ability  to  retain  pos- 
session, and  had  he  dared,  he  would  have 
made  love  to  Donna  in  his  bearlike  way. 
Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  all  pure  women  in 
frontier  towns,  where  rough  men  foregather, 
Donna's  easily  discernible  purity  had  been 
her  most  salient  protection,  and  beyond 
such  bulwarks  Borax  O'Rourke  had  never 
dared  to  venture. 

It  had  been  a  shock,  therefore,  to  Mr. 
O'Rourke,  when  he  discovered  her  that 
August  night,  crying  over  a  stranger  and 
kissing  him.  Borax  himself  was  not  a  bad- 
looking  fellow,  in  a  rough  out-o'-doors  sort 
of  way,  and  while  he  had  not  been  privi- 
leged to  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  man  whom 
Donna  had  kissed,  still  he  believed  him  to 
be  a  rough-and-ready  individual  like  himself, 
and  quite  naturally  the  thought  ocoured  to 
Borax  that  he,  too,  might  not  have  been 
unwelcome,  had  he  but  possessed  sufficient 
courage  to  make  a  cautious  advance. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  thought  now 
at  the  news  which  he  heard  ufX)n  the  first 
night  of  his  return  to  San  Pasqual,  and  with 
the  thought  that  he  had  been  worshiping 
an  idol  with  feet  of  clay,  Mr.  O'Rourke 
cursed  himself  for  an  immitigated  jackass 
in  thus  leaving  to  some  other  roving  rascal 
the  prize  which  he  had  so  earnestly  desired 
for  himself.  With  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
formation about  Donna,  Mr.  O'Rourke 
unconsciously  felt  himself  instantly  on  the 
same  social  level  with  her,  and  since  con- 
vention was  something  aUen  to  his  soul,  and 
possession  his  sole  inspiration,  he  decided 
that  he  could  make  his  advances  now  in 
full  confidence  that  he  might  be  successful; 
and  if  not,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
feeling  sheepish  over  his  rebuff. 

"141  ask  her  to  marry  me,  an'  damn  the 
odds"  he  decided.  "There's  worse  places 
than  the  Hat  Ranch  to  live  in,  with  a  few 
dollars  always  comin'  in.  She'll  be  glad 
enough  of  the  offer,  like  as  not — considerin' 
the  circumstances,  an'  she  can  send  the  kid 
to  an  orphan  asylum." 


By  morning  this  crafty  idea  had  taken 
full  fX)Ssession  of  Borax,  so  after  fortifying 
himself  with  a  half  dozen  drinks,  he  set 
forth  for  the  Hat  Ranch.  Also,  imder  the 
influence  of  the  liquor  and  his  overweening 
pride  in  his  bright  idea,  he  had  taken  pains 
to  announce  his  destination  and  the  object 
of  his  visit.  A  crowd  of  male  observers 
stood  on  the  porch  of  the  Silver  Dollar 
saloon  and  watched  him  depart,  the  while 
they  spurred  him  on  his  way  with  many  a 
jeer  and  jibe. 

Sam  Singer  was  seated  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  Hat  Ranch,  enjoying  an  after-breakfast 
cigarette,  when  O'Rourke  came  to  the 
kitchen  door,  hiccoughed  and  made  rough 
demand  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Donna,  from  an  adjoining  room,  heard  him 
and  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  Borax"  she  demanded,  "what  do 
you  want?   A  hat?  " 

She  saw  that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  a 
sudden  fear  took  possession  of  her.  With 
the  exception  of  her  Indian  retainer,  Bob 
McGraw,  Harley  P.  Hennage  and  Doc 
Taylor,  no  male  foot  had  profaned  the  Hat 
Ranch  in  twenty  years,  and  the  presence  of 
O'Rourke  was  a  distinct  menace. 

"Not  on  your  life,  sweetheart"  he  began 
pertly,  "I  want  you." 

Donna  spoke  to  the  Indian  in  the  Cahuilla 
tongue,  and  Sam  Singer  sprang  at  the  mule- 
skimier  like  a  panther  on  an  unsuspecting 
deer.  The  lean  mahogany-colored  hanck 
closed  around  the  ruffian's  throat,  and  the 
two  bodies  crashed  to  the  floor  together. 
O'Rourke,  taken  unaware  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  ferocity  of  the  attack,  was  no 
match  for  the  Indian.  He  endeavored  to 
free  his  arm  and  reach  for  his  gun,  but  Sam 
Singer  had  anticipated  him.  Already  the 
big  blue  gim  was  in  the  Indian's  fX)Ssession; 
he  raised  it,  brought  the  butt  down  on 
O'Rourke's  head,  and  the  battle  was  over, 
almost  before  it  had  fairly  started. 

"Drag  him  outside"  Donna  commanded. 
The  Indian  grasped  O'Rourke  by  his  legs 
and  dragged  him  outside  the  compound. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  kitchen,  secured 
a  bucket,  filled  it  at  the  artesian  well,  and 
returning,  dashed  it  over  the  still  dazed 
enemy. 

The  water  did  its  work,  and  presently 
O'Rourke  sat  up. 

"I'll  kill  vou  for  this"  he  said;  whereat 
Sam  Singer  struck  him  in  the  face  and  rolled 
him    over    in   the    dirt.    Incidentally,   he 
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retained  Mr.  O^Rourke's  big  blue  gun  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  fray. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  very  dejected, 
bedraggled  mule-skinner,  bruised,  bleeding 
and  covered  with  sand  which  clung  to  his 
dripping  person,  returned  to  San  Pasqual, 
to  be  heartily  jeered  at  for  the  result 
of  his  pilgrimage;  for  the  San  Pasqualians 
noticed  that  not  only  had  Mr.  O'Rourke 
suffered  defeat,  but  in  the  mel^e  his  gim 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  to  suffer  such 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  a  mere  Indian 
was  considered  in  San  Pasqual  the  very 
dregs  and  drainings  of  downright  disgrace. 

For  two  days  Borax  O'Rourke  drowned 
his  chagrin  in  the  lethal  waters  of  the  Silver 
Dollar  saloon,  and  presently  to  him  here 
there  came  an  anonymous  letter,  contain- 
iiig»  by  some  de\il's  devising,  a  unique 
scheme  for  revenge  on  Donna,  and  on  Sam 
Singer,  who  depended  on  her  bounty.  At 
one  stroke  he  could  destroy  them  both,  and 
cast  them  forth  into  the  wide  reaches  of  the 
Mojave  desert,  homeless. 

The  unknown  writer  of  this  anonymous 
note  desired  to  advise  Borax  O'Rourke  that 
Donna  Corblay  had  no  title  to  the  lands  on 
which  the  Hat  Ranch  stood;  that  the  desert 
was  still  part  of  the  public  domain  and 
subject  to  entry;  that  he.  Borax  O'Rourke, 
might  file  on  forty  acres  surroimding  the 
Hat  Ranch,  and  by  demonstrating  that  he 
had  an  artesian  well  on  the  forty,  which 
would  irrigate  one-eighth  of  his  entry,  he 
could  obtain  title  to  the  land.  In  any  event, 
after  filing  his  application,  he  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  evict  his  enemies. 

This  seemed  to  the  brute  O^Rourke  such 
a  very  novel  idea  that  he  decided  to  follow 
it  out  immediately.  lie  spent  that  day 
sobering  up,  and  the  next  few  days  in  a  trip 
to  the  land  office  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up  the  valley  at  Independence.  Upon 
his  return  to  San  Pasqual  he  had  old  Judge 
Kenny,  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  serve 
formal  written  notice  upon  Donna  Corblay 
to  evacuate  immediately;  otherwise  he 
would  commence  suit. 

The  news  was  over  San  Pasqual  in  an 
hour,  and  formed  the  basis  of  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  Silver  Dollar  v/hcn  Borax 
O'Rourke  came  into  that  deadfall  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  his  return. 

Somebody  hailed  him. 

"Well,  Borax,  I  see  youVe  goin*  to  play 
even.  Dy'ye  think  you'll  be  able  to  oust 
the  girl  from  the  Hat  Ranch?    The  boys 
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have  been  discussin'  it,  and  it  looks  like  she 
might  put  up  a  fight  on  squatter's  rights." 

^T'U  git  her  out.  all  right"  rumbled 
O'Rourke,  "an'  when  I  do,  I'll  chuck  the 
old  lady's  bones  after  her.  I'll  teach  her 
an'  that  Indian  o'  hers — " 

Borax  O'Rourke  paused.  His  tongue 
clicked  drily  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

Seated  at  a  card- table  across  the  room, 
idly  shuffling  a  deck  of  cards,  sat  Harley  P. 
Hennage,  and  he  was  staring  at  Borax 
O'Rourke.  At  the  latter's  sudden  pause,  a 
silence  fell  upon  the  Silver  Dollar,  and  every 
man  lined  up  at  the  long  bar  turned  and 
followed  O'Rourke's  glance. 

For  fully  a  minute  Mr.  Hennage's  small 
baleful  eyes  flicked  murder  lights  as  their 
glance  burned  into  O'Rourke's  wolfish  soul. 
Then,  quite  calmly,  he  commenced  placing 
his  cards  for  a  game  of  solitaire,  and  when  he 
had  carefully  disposed  of  them  he  spoke: 

"O'Rourke!" 

The  word  was  deep,  throaty,  almost  a 
growl.  Simultaneously  the  men  nearest 
O'Rourke  drifted  quickly  away  from  him. 

"Well?" 

"  I  don't  like  your  game.  Stop  it.  Hand 
me  an  assignment  o'  that  desert  entry  o' 
yours  by  three  o'clock,  an'  get  out  o'  town 
by  four  o'clock.    Hear  me?" 

"An'  if  I  don't?"  demanded  O'Rourke. 

"If  you  don't,"  repeated  Mr.  Hennage 
calmly,  "I  shall  cancel  the  entry  at  one 
minute  after  four  o'clock." 

"You  can't  bluff  me." 

"I'm  not  bluflin'  this  time,  you  dog. 
Do  I  get  that  assignment  of  entry?  " 

Borax  O'Rourke  knew  that  his  life 
might  be  the  price  of  a  refusal,  but  in  the 
presence  of  that  crowd  where  men  were 
measured  by  their  courage  the  remnants  of 
his  manhood  forbade  him  to  answer  "yes." 
He  was  not  a  coward. 

"I'll  be  in  the  middle  o'  the  street  at  four 
o'clock"  he  answered. 

"Got  a  gun?" 

"No." 

The  gambler  threw  him  over  a  twenty- 
dollar  piece. 

"Go  get  one." 

Borax  O'Rourke  picked  the  coin  off  the 
floor  and  shuffled  out  of  the  Silver  Dollar 
saloon. 

Until  one  minute  past  four  o'clock,  then, 
the  incident  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Hennage 
returned  to  his  interrupted  game  of  soli- 
taire. 

'  will  appear  In  the  September  number,  entitled 
the  Game" 


THE  DREAM 


By  JOHN  D.  BARRY 


THERE  was  a  man  whose  woik  in  life 
was  humble.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  went  to  his  monotonous  task  and 
he  returned  home  at  nightfall.  He  had  a 
large  family  to  sustain.  His  days  were  full 
of  care. 
His  friends  often  spoke  of  him  with  pity. 
But  he  did  not  pity  himself.  For  there 
was  something  within  that  lifted  him  be- 
yond sordidness:  his  dream! 

As  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  he  had 
dreamed  that  some  day  he  was  going  to  be 
a  great  writer. 

In  childhood  the  man  had  weird  fancies. 
He  used  to  tell  them  to  other  children. 
Even  then  he  felt  sure  that  if  he  were  to 
write  them  out  they  would  make  wonderful 
stories. 

But  he  never  had  time  to  write  them  out. 

The  day  came  when  the  man  had  to  la- 
bor. At  first  he  rebelled.  Why  should  he 
live  as  if  he  were  a  machine?  He  had  a 
nobler  ser\'ice  to  do  for  the  world.  But 
necessity  held  him.  Then  love  strength- 
ened his  bonds.  These  bonds  were  soon 
riveted  by  duty. 

But  toU  could  not  destroy  the  dream. 

By  day  he  would  think  of  marvelous 
tales.  All  he  had  to  do  would  be  to  write 
them  out.  They  would  make  the  world 
burst  into  acclaim.  . 

At  last  the  man  felt  he  must  begin  to 
write.  He  would  devote  Sunday  to  his 
task. 

When  he  made  the  resolution  he  felt  a 


strange  fear.  It  was  like  sickness.  For  a 
moment  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating. 

He  found  himself  saying,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  someone  else;  "Suppose  you 
should  fail!  Suppose  you  should  find  that, 
after  all,  you  do  not  really  possess  talent 
for  writing!" 

Then  his  dream  would  be  shattered. 
There  would  be  no  relief  from  the  monot- 
ony of  his  life.  He  would  be  nothing  but  a 
machine! 

Nevertheless.the  man  determined  to  begin. 

But  on  Sunday  morning  his  wife  said  she 
should  take  the  children  to  the  country. 

The  man  felt  that  he  ought  to  go,  too. 
With  relief,  he  put  off  writing  till  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

On  that  Sunday  and  on  all  other  Sundays 
something  would  happen  to  keep  him  from 
writing.  And  though  he  was  determined 
to  make  the  start,  deep  in  his  consciousness 
he  was  glad  to  be  kept  from  making  it. 

For  always  at  the  thought  of  trying  there 
would  be  that  strange  feelingof  weakness 
and  fear. 

Meanwhile  the  old  confidence  remained, 
the  belief  that  to  achieve  success  he  had 
only  to  reach  out  his  hand. 

With  the  great  writers  of  the  world  the 
man  now  felt  a  natural  kinship.  He  knew 
that  if  they  would  meet  him  they  would 
recognize  him  as  one  of  themselves.  He 
followed  their  work  with  a  professional  eye. 

He  never  spoke  of  his  dream  to  any  one. 
He  knew  that  he  would  be  misunderstood. 
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He  used  to  wonder  why  the  j>eople  he  knew 
did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  his  gifts. 
But  some  day  they  would  reaUze.  Then 
they  would  be  startled  and  ashamed  that 
they  had  not  appreciated  him  before. 

People  really  did  feel  that  there  was 
something  unusual  about  the  man,  both 
those  who  knew  him  and  those  who  only 
saw  him  in  passing.  He  went  Jiis  way  with 
a  light  in  his  eyes.  He  was  a  creature 
apart.  In  the  very  conditions  of  his  fail- 
ure he  walked  like  a  man  that  radiated  suc- 
cess and  power.  Strangers,  on  first  seeing 
him,  often  used  to  ask  who  he  was.    Some- 


times  they   said   that   he   looked   distin- 
guished. 

One  morning  the  man  woke  up  and  found 
that  he  had  grown  old. 

It  was  too  late  for  him  to  begin  to  write  now. 

He  ought  to  have  begun  years  before. 

As  he  lay  in  his  bed  he  knew  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment  and  failure. 

And  yet  he  felt  a  great  relief. 

He  still  had  his  dream! 

Now  it  could  never  be  destroyed. 

The  man  he  might  have  been  he  should 
always  be! 


OPEN  COUNTRY 


By  EUNICE  WARD 

The  Park  is  gay  with  Howcrs  and  the  Fark  is  soft  with  green. 
The  little  lake  is  dancing  in  the  sunlight's  golden  sheen; 
But  for  me,  the  tawny  hillside  where  the  purple  shadows  lie, 
And  the  tumbling  ocean  stretching  to  the  circle  of  the  sky. 

The  Park  has  rustic  benches,  that  the  strollers  may  not  tire, 
And  song-birds  trilling  gaily  in  a  grove  beneath  the  wire; 
But  the  redwoods  spread  a  fragrant  couch  along  the  canyon  traU. 
As  they  sigh  a  wistful  answer  to  the  calling  of  the  quaO. 

The  Park  is  fenced  and  guarded  to  preserve  its  sylvan  charm. 
And  sheltered  lest  the  breezes  work  its  fragile  beauties  harm; 
But  the  oi>en  country  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
And  the  west  wind  ranges  over  it  and  shares  the  world  with  me. 


A  Man  of  "Multi*Pliase  Power" 


IT  is  rarely  indeed  that  great  work  is 
accomplished,  or  material  progress  ef- 
fected, without  some  few  figure  among 
the  workers  standing  out  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously from  the  ruck  as  the  guiding 
spirits,  the  dominating  force;  and  when  one 
learns  that  California  has  set  the  pace  for 
the  world  in  hydro-electric  development 
from  the  first,  and  that  it  stands  easily  in 
the  van  of  practical  achievement  today,  he 
naturally  casts  an  eye  about  for  the  re- 
^nsible  parties.  He  will  find  several 
figures— financiers  and  engineers — bulking 
bigly  against  the  sky-line  of  endeavor,  and  if 
his  shrewd  glance  alights  and  lingers  upon 
that  of  H,  H.  Sinclair,  there  will  be  none  to 
say  that  he  has  chosen  amiss. 

That  Henry  Sinclair  has  won  preeminence 
in  hydro-electric  development  in  California 
means  also  that  he  is  a  national  and  an  in- 
ternational figure;  for  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  pioneering  endeavors  of  himself  and 
two  or  three  courageous  associates  in  work- 
ing out  hitherto  insoluble  problems  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Mt.  San  Bernardino  watershed 
less  than  two  decades  ago  that  half  of  New 
York  state  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  power 
fiotn  Niagara,  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Bom- 
bay will  hum  to  the  impulse  of  power  trans- 
mitted from  the  slopes  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  or  that  current  from  the  Para- 
guayan Falls  of  the  Vguazu  will  turn  night 
into  day  on  the  boulevards  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Doubtless  all  of  these  things  would  have 
come  to  pass  in  time  anyway;  but  it  chanced 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  clear-visioned,  di- 
rect-thinking Sinclair— the  man  whose  de- 
rided dream  of  one  day  was  the/atl  accompli 
of  the  next — to  push  forward  the  hands  of 
the  clock  of  hydro-electric  progress  by 
years  and  decades  instead  of  allowing  it  to 


tick  oB  the  increasing  purpose  of  the  ages 
by  seconds  and  minutes. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1904  that  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, after  a  decade  of  ceaseless  activity  in 
marking  southern  California  with  a  double 
star  on  the  world's  map  of  hydro-electric 
achievement,  bought  a  yacht  and  started 
for  the  South  Pacific  in  starch  of  rest  and 
change.  No  sooner  was  the  craft  out  of 
sight  of  land  than  it  transpired  that  his 
skipper  knew  hardly  the  first  rudiments  of 
navigations  and  was  in  other  ways  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  arduous  task  of  sailing  a  50- 
ton  schooner  through  one  of  the  stormiest 
and  most  superficially  charted  corners  of 
the  Seven  Seas.  "I  had  either  to  turn 
back,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  in  telling  the  story 
recently,  "or  undertake  the  navigation  of 
the  yacht  myself.  I  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native. The  first  sight  I  worked  out 
showed  the  yacht  to  be  somewhere  in  Tibet, 
the  second  had  her  in  Nebraska,  the  third 
got  her  back  into  the  Pacific  where  she  be- 
longed, but  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the 
fourth,  checking  with  my  dead -reckoning, 
was  about  correct.  From  that  time  on  I 
gave  my  whole  attention  to  the  work  in 
hand,  and  succeeded  in  navigating  her  suc- 
cessfully over  the  course  laid  out  and  bring- 
ing her  safely  to  port  in  the  end." 

The  incident  is  characteristic  of  Sinclair's 
resource  and  dominance,  and  that  expres- 
sion, "I  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the 
work  in  hand  and  succeeded  in  navigating 
her  successfully  over  the  course  laid  out  and 
bringing  her  safely  to  port  in  the  end," 
might  just  as  well  describe  his  action  in 
directing  the  destinies  of  several  of  the 
largest  of  California's  industrial  projects, 
argosies  richly  freighted  of  Promise,  which 
but  for  the  steadying  touch  of  his  guiding 
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hand  might  never  have  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  uncharted  seas  that  separated 
them  from  the  Port  of  Success,  where  all  of 
them  have  ultimately  been  snugly  berthed. 
Henry  Sinclair  has  been  venturing  into  un- 
charted seas  all  his  life — every  project  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  has  involved 
doing  things  which  had  never  been  done 
before,  things  men  said  were  impracticable, 
impossible — and  never  has  he  failed  to  navi- 
gate successfully  over  the  coufte  laid  out 
and  bring  his  ship  safely  to  port  in  the  end. 

Like  many  another  Westerner  who  came 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  search  of  health  and 
found  fame  and  fortune  at  the  end  of  the 
same  rainbow,  Henry  Sinclair,  late  in  the 
8o's,  sought  in  the  dry  air  of  the  then  bud- 
ding city  of  Redlands  to  restore  a  constitu- 
tion that  had  weakened  under  the  steady 
grind  of  work  in  a  New  York  office.  This 
was  the  decade  in  which  the  electrical  world 
was  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a 
dynamo  could  be  driven  more  cheaply  by 
water  than  steam,  and  by  the  time  that  sev- 
eral seasons  of  hard  work  in  an  incipient 
orange  grove  had  given  the  young  rancher 
a  new  digestion  and  a  fresh  set  of  nerves, 
came  also  the  realization  that  a  lot  of  good 
water  was  falling  down  hill  for  nothing 
within  sight  of  his  back  doorway.  There 
was  no  market  for  power  where  the  water 
fell,  however,  and  at  once  arose  the  problem 
of  bringing  it  the  eight  miles  from  a  con- 
venient plant  site  on  Mill  Creek  to  the  city 
of  Redlands.  This  involved  a  radical  de- 
parture and  advance  from  any  existing 
plant,  and  the  plans  drawn  for  what  was 
destined  to  become  the  first  multi-phase 
power  transmission  station  in  the  world 
were  considered  so  impracticable  by  the 
great  electric  supply  companies  that  five 
months  of  correspondence  were  required 
to  induce  any  of  them  even  to  submit  bids. 
The  General  Electric  Company  ultimately 
built  the  plant  and  it  was  an  unqualified 
success  from  the  first.  Power,  it  was 
quickly  demonstrated,  could  be  sold  so 
cheaply  that  a  Redlands  company  could 
pay  $2.00  a  ton  freight  on  its  ice  to  Los  An- 
geles and  still  undersell  manufacturers  in 
the  metropolis  by  50  cents  a  ton. 

But  as  the  demand  for  power  in  Redlands 
and  vicinity  was  strictly  limited,  the  com- 
pany was  only  a  small  affair  with  no  great 
prospects  ahead  of  it.  (Mr.  Sinclair  tells 
how  he,  the  president,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  company,  constituted  the  whole  office 


force,  and  how  ihe  two  of  them  used  to  go 
out  and  read  the  meters,  come  back  to  the 
office,  make  out  the  bills  and  then  go  out 
again  and  collect  them.)    The  young  presi- 
dent must  have  cast  his  eyes  quite  as  often 
toward  the  distant  market  of  Los  Angeles 
during  the  next  five  years  as  he  had  turned 
them  up  to  the  potential  sources  on  the 
slopes  of   Grayback  during   the  previous 
five.    Here  was  the  power,  there  was  the 
market — ^but  between  yawned  the  appar- 
ently impassable  gulf  of  eighty  miles.    The 
bricking  of  this  gulf  still  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  important  mile-stones  on  the  swiftly- 
blazed  trail  of  hydro-electric  progress,  and 
Henry  Sinclair's  part  in  bringing  it  about 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  achievement 
in  a  lifetime  that  is  compact  of  striking 
achievements. 

The  Edison  Electric  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 
absorbed  Sinclair's  Redlands  concern — 
the  Southern  California  Power  Co. — ^in 
1897,  Mr.  Sinclair  becoming  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager.  For  the  next  dec- 
ade the  rise  of  the  Edison  Company  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  no  less  marked  than  the  rise  of 
Henry  Sinclair  to  a  commanding  position 
in  the  hydro-electric  world. 

In  1907,  with  all  of  the  principal  Edison 
projects  well  advanced  toward  completion, 
Mr.  Sinclair  resigned  his  active  connec- 
tions with  that  company,  planning  to  con- 
fine himself  to  hydro-electric  consultation, 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  But  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company  decided 
that  Henry  Sinclair  jsvas  the  only  man  in 
the  country  that  measured  up  to  specifica- 
tions for  carrying  out  its  general  plan  of 
hydraulic  development.  June,  1909,  found 
him  again  in  his  accustomed  Vice-Presi- 
dent-and-General-Manager  harness,  and  a 
temporary  resident  of  San  Francisco.  His 
incomparable  practicality  in  matters  of 
construction  and  operation  advanced  things 
to  a  point  which  made  it  fx)ssible  for  him 
to  resign  the  General  Management  of  the 
company  two  years  later,  the  less  arduous 
duties  of  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Con- 
struction, which  he  performed  up  to  Jan- 
uary, 1913,  allowing  him  four  months  of  the 
year  in  his  Pasadena  home. 

No  sooner  was  there  a  slackening  of  the 
Great  Western  Power  Co.  harness  than  J. 
H.  Torrance,  the  founder  of  the  remarkable 
industrial  city  of  that  name  near  Los  An- 
geles, recognizing  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  peculiar 
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genius  for  organization  the  special  qualities 
that  were  needed  to  get  his  unique  project 
properly  under  way,  induced  him  to  accept 
the  General  Management  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  Torrance  company.  Collabo- 
rating with  the  noted  landscape  engineer, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Mr.  Sinclair 
helped  plan  the  industrial  city  of  Torrance, 
in  which  an  increased  economy  for  the 
manufacturer  has  been  kept  no  more  stead- 
fastly in  mind  than  a  healthful  and  uplift- 
ing environment  for  the  employee.  Tor- 
rance's history  is  still  in  the  making,  but 
the  striking  success  which  has  attended  it 
down  to  the  present  is  sufficiently  traced 
in  a  recent  number  of  Sunset. 

The  intimate  study  of  California's  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  possibilities  incident 
to  his  work  at  Torrance  makes  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's view  on  that  subject  an  interesting 
one.  "With  the  completion  of  the  Canal," 
he  said  recently,  "California  will  tend  more 
and  more  toward  self-sufficiency.  Hitherto 
we  have  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Eastern  states  for  our  manufactures  and  as 
a  market  for  our  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products.  The  Canal  will  bring  us  a 
great  working  population  which  will  con- 
sume more  and  more  of  the  products  of  our 
soil,  while  its  labor  is  going  to  produce  here 
the  manufactures  we  now  bring  from  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  effecting  a  sav- 
ing of  freight  in  each  instance  which  should 
operate  toward  materially  lowering  the  cost 
of  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  will 
have  a  great  trade  with  the  Eastern  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  are  independent  of  them  for 
the  main  tequirements  of  our  daily  life." 

As  it  would  not  be  possible  to  consider 
Pacific  Coast  yachting  without  speaking 
of  Captain  Henry  Sinclair,  so,  too,  will  a 
sketch  of  the  latter  be  incomplete  without 
some  allusion  to  his  connection  with  Pacific 
Coast  yachting.  Since  a  voyage  around 
the  Horn  before  the  mast  in  his  boyhood 
days,  Sinclair's  mind,  in  the  few  idle  mo- 
ments he  has  known,  has  always  turned 
seaward,  but  the  10,000-mile  cruise  through 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  on  the  "Lur- 
line,"  purchased  from  John  D.  Spreckels, 
was  his  first  chance  to  satisfy  a  lifelong  am- 
bition. A  meeting  with  Honolulu  yachts- 
men in  the  course  of  that  cruise  resulted  in 
the  first  of  the  now  world-famous  biennial 
transpacific  race  from  a  California  port 
to  Hawaii,  an  event  which  Captain  Sinclair 


himself  subsequently  won  twice  with  the 
"Lurline."  His  time  of  a  little  over  twelve 
days  from  San  Pedro  to  Honolulu  stands 
as  the  present  race  record. 

It  is  far  easier  to  draw  Mr.  Sinclair  out 
on  yachting  than  on  industrial  progress, 
especially  on  such  occasions  as  the  present 
when,  as  a  half  dozen  times  before,  he  be- 
gins to  talk  about  retiring  from  active  busi- 
ness and  taking  a  rest.  His  idea  of  a  rest, 
be  it  known,  is  to  stand  a  double  watch  at 
the  kicking  wheel  of  a  fifty-ton  schooner, 
with  all  the  canvas  close-reefed  and  a  roar- 
ing sou'easter  tearing  the  tops  off  the  waves 
and  slamming  them  down  on  his  shivering 
deck.  I  know,  for  I've  seen  him  taking 
rest  and  change  on  a  good  many  occasions 
in  just  that  way.  I  haven't  a  particle  of 
doubt  that,  if  he  had  his  own  way,  the  Cap- 
tain would  be  off  on  another  cruise  within 
the  month.  But  this  can  hardly  be.  The 
Pacific  Coast  will  have  too  much  work  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  that  no  one  else  can  do 
quite  so  well  as  Henry  Sinclair  to  be  able 
to  spare  him  at  this  time,  and  I  shall  miss 
my  guess  if  he  is  not  up  to  his  neck  in  some 
new  pioneering  project  before  the  year  is 
out.  Lewis  R.  Freeman. 


A  Secretary  and  Her  Salary 

MISS  Fern  Hobbs,  age  twenty-seven, 
is  drawing  the  highest  salary  of  any 
woman  in  public  service  in  the  United 
States.  She  is  private  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Oswald  West  of  Oregon  and  receives 
$3000  a  year.  If  she  had  secured  her  posi- 
tion through  the  manipulation  of  politics 
the  telling  about  it  would  not  be  half  so 
interesting;  but  she  secured  it  because  she 
earned  it.  She  says  she  won  the  place  be- 
cause the  governor  is  broad  enough  to 
employ  a  woman  as  readily  as  a  man  when 
she  does  the  same  work.  All  that  he  wants 
is  results. 

Bom  in  Nebraska  of  early  Puritan  stock, 
at  the  age  of  six  Miss  Hobbs  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  with  her  parents.  There 
she  lived  for  twelve  years,  finishing  the 
high  school.  About  that  time  her  father 
met  with  serious  financial  reverses  and  she 
was  compelled  to  make  her  own  way  and 
help  support  a  brother -and  a  sister.  She 
came  to  Oregon  and  became  governess  in 
a  wealthy  home  in  Portland.  She  was  am- 
bitious.   She  wanted  to  get  out  into  the 
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commercial  world,  so  she  purchased  a  type- 
writer and  a  book  on  stenography  and  put 
in  all  her  spare  moments  studying.  It  was 
not  long  until  she  obtained  a  position  as 
private  stenographer  to  the  president  of 
the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company. 
While  doing  her  office  work  she  also  kept 
bouse  for  her  brother  and  sister,  both  of 
whom  she  was  putting  through  school. 
Her  ambition  urged  her  toward  further 
achievements,  so  she  began  the  study  of 
law,  grasping  the  fundamentals  so  readily 
that  her  tutor  gave  her  credit  for  being  one 
of  the  brightest  students  in  his  class. 
While  she  was  thus  employed  the  bank 
failed,  resulting  in  investigations  and  prose- 


cutions. As  confidante  of  the  president  of 
the  bank  she  was  in  the  thick  of  the  finan- 
cial storm,  and  she  recalls  the  experience 
as  one  of  the  most  trying  of  her  life.  But 
it  was  the  loyalty  and  spirited  defense  of 
her  employer  during  those  turbulent  weeks 
that  opened  the  way  for  her  to  obtain  her 
new  $3000  position. 

As  a  considerable  sum  of  the  state's 
common  school  fund  was  on  deposit  in  the 
bank  when  it  failed,  Governor  Chamber- 
lain appointed  Ben  W.  Olcott,  now  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  represent  the  state  in  the 
nvestigation  of  the  bank's  affairs.  When 
Olcott  began  to  probe  into  the  intimate 
papers  and  documents  of  the  institution 
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he  met  the  open  hostility  of  Miss  Hobbs, 
who  was  then  employed  as  stenographer 
to  the  bank's  receiver.  She  did  not  hide 
her  hatred  of  the  men  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  uncover  illegal  transactions  on  the 
part  of  her  former  employer.  This  loyalty 
caused  Olcott  to  take  particular  notice  of 
her  and  to  make  inquiries  about  her. 

When  the  investigation  was  over  Miss 
Hobbs  was  employed  by  the  Ladd  Estate 
Company.  A  little  later  Olcott  became 
campaign  manager  for  Oswald  West,  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  governor.  Shortly 
before  the  time  for  the  governor-elect  to 
be  inaugurated  Olcott  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  one  in  view  for  his  private  stenographer. 
He  had  not,  so  Olcott  told  him  he  knew  of  a 
girl  just  suited  for  the  position.  Olcott 
sent  for  Miss  Hobbs  and  on  the  day  the 
governor  took  the  oath  of  office  she  was 
presented  to  him.  In  the  two  years  she 
served  as  his  stenographer  her  mettle  was 
put  to  the  test  in  a  number  of  unusual  ways 
and  she  proved  so  capable  that  when  the 
governor  appointed  Ralph  A.  Watson,  his 
private  secretary,  as  corporation  commis- 
sioner to  administer  the  new  "blue  sky" 
law,  he  chose  Miss  Hobbs  to  succeed  him. 
She  took  her  new  position  on  the  third  of 
June,  being  the  first  woman  to  serve  as 
secretary  to  the  governor  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  Then  another  laurel  of  success 
came  to  her.  It  was  a  diploma  from  the 
law  department  of  the  Willamette  Univer- 
sity. While  at  the  capitol  she  had  con- 
tinued to  give  her  law  studies  the  time  that 
most  young  women  give  to  parties,  balls 
and  theaters.  Yet  she  is  young  and  girlish 
and  a  jolly  companion,  as  proud  of  her  suc- 
cess as  can  be,  and  is  determined  to  "make 
good." 

"I  can't  say  how  pleased  I  am"  she  said. 
"The  money  I  make  is  not  going  to  be 
spent  for  clothes  and  a  good  time;  it  is 
going  to  pay  the  mortgage.  After  that  is 
out  of  the  way  then  I  can  do  just  as  I 
please."  Will  T.  Kirk. 


Every  Inch  a  Soldier 

IT  is  rightly  accounted  a  most  creditable 
achievement  when  an  American,  in  time 
of  war  or  peace,  advances,  in  either  the 
regular  army  or  the  volunteer  forces,  from 
the  position  of  an  inconspicuous  subordi- 
nate to  the  post  of  highest  responsibility  in 


his  chosen  arm  of  the  republic's  service. 
How  much  more  notable,  then,  is  the  dual 
triumph  of  one  who  first  progressed  step 
by  step  from  the  position  of  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  volunteer  service  to  the  pinnacle 
of  attainment  and  then,  starting  in  again 
at  the  ladder's  lowest  round,  comparatively, 
progressed  from  a  modest  lieutenancy  in 
the  regular  forces  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mander of  the  army. 

Lieutenant-General  S.  B.  M.  Young  oc- 
cupies in  the  roster  of  our  military  heroes 
a  position  that  is  virtually  unique.  Not 
only  has  his  career  exceeded,  probably, 
in  interest  and  significance,  that  of  any 
other  American  army  officer  now  living,  but 
his  record  of  more  than  half  a  century  of 
varied  and  conspicuous  service  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  nation's  fighting  service. 
His  career  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  an  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  to  all  young 
men  who  aspire  to  military  distinction 
through  any  channel  of  advancement. 

General  Young  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  four  wars — the  Civil  War,  the 
conflict  with  the  Indians,  the  Spanish  War 
and  the  struggle  in  the  Philippines — and 
yet  figuratively  no  more  than  literally  he 
shows  no  scars.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  he  is  active,  alert,  erect,  character- 
ized by  that  same  bearing  which  has  al- 
ways made  him  the  ideal  soldier  and  be- 
tokening by  every  word  and  movement 
that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  our  present 
age  of  retirement  in  the  military  service 
robs  the  nation  of  the  full  measure  of  service 
from  officers  whose  powers  are  in  the  au- 
tumn of  a  splendid  maturity 

His  prolonged  and  varied  service  has 
given  to  General  Young  a  breadth  of  vision 
and  of  interest  vouchsafed  to  few  men.  In 
his  military  capacity  he  has  served  in 
widely  separated  sections  of  the  country 
and  lus  service  in  almost  every  instance  has 
been  sufficiently  prolonged  to  give  the 
officer  a  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  rather  than  a  merely  superficial 
view.  The  West  in  particular  owes  much 
to  General  Young.  By  years  of  arduous 
campaigning  against  hostile  Indians  in  the 
Southwest  he  made  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  rich  and  peaceful  empire  of  the 
present  day  and  later  in  California  and  at 
the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  Parks  he 
instituted  movements  the  full  value  of 
which  have  come  to  be  better  appreciated 
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Young,  resided  for  some  years  after  the 
birth  of  their  son.  The  young  man  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Jefifer- 
son  College,  located  at  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
In  so  far  as  history  records  or  General 
Young's  memory  recalls  it  was  a  reasonably 
uneventful  boyhood  that  he  spent  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Keystone  State  and 
there  remains  no  evidence  of  a  youthful 
ambition  for  a  military  career  if  such  a 
longing  did  make  early  appearance. 

The  outbfeak  of  the  Civil  War  turned 
the  whole  current  of  Samuel  Young's 
thoughts,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  young  men  of  the  period,  and  ushered 
him  into  what  was  destined  to  prove  his 
life  work.  He  was  a  few  weeks  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  when  on  April  25,  1861, 
in  response  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
three-months  volunteers  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  K  of  the  12th  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry.  He  was  discharged  from 
this  duty  on  August  5th  of  that  same  year 
but  little  more  than  a  month  later  he  re- 
entered the  service  with  the  commission 
of  a  captain  in  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. 

Even  the  cold  dry  record  of  dates  and 
promotions  attests  how  rapidly  the  young 
Pennsylvanian  advanced  during  the  half 
decade  covered  by  that  costly  war  between 
the  states,  yet  such  a  chronicle  but  inade- 
quately pictures  the  danger  and  daring 
that  were  manifest  from  the  day  he  began 
his  cavalry  operations  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  just  about  a  year  after  the 
young  captain  of  cavalry  took  the  field  he 
was  made  a  major  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  As  a  Christmas  present  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  that  same  year  he  was  made  a 
colonel.  In  April  of  the  following  year  he 
was  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  and  in 
July  I  St  of  that  same  year  he  was  honorably 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteers. 

The  honors  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  General  Young  for  his  achievements 
during  the  Civil  War  reflect  somewhat  more 
definitely  his  creditable  service.  He  was 
brevetted  a  major  for  gallant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  on 
October  1 2, 1863.  His  brevet  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  came  in  recognition  of  his  gallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Amelia  Spring,  Virginia,  in 
April,  1865;  that  of  colonel  was  bestowed 
because  of  bravery  displayed  at  the  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek,  Virginia;  and  finally  the 


coveted  insignia  of  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  was  won  because  of  actions  dur- 
ing the  campaign  that  culminated  in  the 
surrender  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Gen- 
eral Young  was  wounded  three  times  during 
the  course  of  as  many  different  engagements 
during  the  Civil  War — namely  die  battles 
of  Keamstown,  Hatcher's  Run  and  Sailor's 
Creek. 

Nothing  could  more  eloquently  bespeak 
General  Young's  pride  in  the  military  serv- 
ice and.his  interest  in  the  career  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  force  of  circimistances 
than  the  willingness  with  which,  after  the 
close  of  the  Cvni  War,  he  entered  the  regu- 
lar army  in  a  position  of  somewhat  start- 
ling contrast  to  that  which  he  occupied  in 
the  volunteer  forces  which  he  had  but  lately 
left.  As  Brigadier-General  William  H. 
Carter  once  said  of  his  brother  officer  "Al- 
though he  quitted  the  volunteer  service 
with  the  well-earned  eagles  upon  his 
shoulders,  in  the  following  year  he  entered 
the  regular  army  with  the  modest  straps 
of  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry." 

As  fate  would  have  it,  It  was  but  a  few 
weeks  until  the  regular  army  was  reorgan- 
ized and  thus  the  newly-appointed  officer 
who  had  come  in  May,  1866,  as  a  second 
lieutenant  of  the  12th  U.  S.  Infantry  was 
late  in  July  of  that  same  year  (in  recogni- 
tion of  his  Civil  War  record)  made  a  captain 
of  the  8th  Cavalry,  thus  getting  back  to 
that  branch  of  the  military  service  in  which 
he  specialized  during  the  Civil  War.  But 
with  the  attainment  of  the  rank  of  captain 
there  came  an  end  to  that  series  of  rapid 
promotions  which  had  been  this  soldier's 
lot  ever  siuce  he  entered  the  volunteers. 
Sixteen  years  of  hard  service  passed  before 
Young  received  his  next  promotion  and 
nine  years  more  elapsed  ere  he  became  a 
lieutenant-colonel. 

All  the  biographies  of  General  Young 
gloss  over  the  details  of  this  period  and  yet 
it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  period 
of  his  entire  career.  Soon  after  Captain 
Young  received  his  commission  in  the  regu- 
lars he  was  ordered  to  the  Southwest  and 
here,  save  for  brief  respites,  he  spent  more 
than  a  score  of  years  of  continuous  service 
that  was  for  the  most  part  one  prolonged 
struggle  with  hostile  Indians.  The  officer 
and  his  command  campaigned  hither  and 
thither  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas,  but  most  of  the  time 
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much  illicit  traffic  on  the  part  of  Mexicans 
who  crossed  the  border  and  supplied  the 
Indians  with  whiskey  in  exchange  for  buf- 
falo robes.  The  most  vigilant  system  of 
patrolling  had  failed  to  break  up  the  prac- 
tice and  finally  the  long  march  across  the 
"staked  plains"  was  determined  upon.  The 
troops  set  out  with  forty-five  days'  rations 
but  sixty-five  days  was  required  to  make 
the  march.  However,  buffalo  meat  was 
plentiful  and  the  troopers  suffered  no  hard- 
ship. The  expedition  practically  stamped 
out  the  troublesome  trading  between  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Indians  and  incidentally 
the  officers  were  enabled  to  make  sketches 
and  maps  of  the  territory  traversed  which 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  U.  S. 
forces  during  the  campaign  against  the 
Cheyennes  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  Captain  Young  in  his  official  reports 
predicted  months  in  advance  that  war  with 
the  Cheyennes  was  inevitable  if  the  con- 
ditions attendant  upon  the  slaughter  of  the 
buffalo,  etc.,  continued.  His  prophecy  was 
verified  in  every  particular  and  during  this 
Cheyenne  War  of  1874  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  engaged  in  guarding  the 
country  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red 
(or  Canadian)  rivers.  There  were  few  gen- 
eral engagements  but  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  those  brushes  and  skirmishes  so 
characteristic  of  Indian  warfare. 

In  the  year  1875  the  Eighth  Cavalry  of 
which  Captain  Young's  command  was  a 
part  made  the  march  from  New  Mexico  to 
Brownsville,  Texas,  following  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  changing  stations 
v.ith  the  Ninth  Cavalry.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing year  again  saw  this  officer  in  a  center  of 
activities — on  duty  on  the  Rio  Grande,  pre- 
venting violations  of  the  neutrality  laws 
during  the  memorable  revolution  in  Mexico 
started  by  Diaz.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  there  occurred  the  historic  incident 
wherein  Captain  Young  arrested  and  in- 
terned Diaz  as  he  was  marching  with  one 
hundred  men  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  border. 

During  the  six  years  from  1875  to  1881 
Captain  Young  served  continuously  on  the 
Rio  Grande  from  Brownsville  up  to  Del 
Norte.  It  was  a  life  never  devoid  of  ex- 
citement and  adventure  and  this  reached 
its  climax  during  the  campaigns  which 
Captain  Young  prosecuted  against  a  band 
of  renegade  Apaches  and  other  Indians  who 
for  years  terrorized  a  large  section  of  the 


Southwest.  Captain  Young  and  his  troop- 
ers finally  pursued  the  marauding  band  into 
Mexico;  they  were  surrounded  in  a  deep 
canyon  and  in  the  course  of  a  fierce  early 
morning  fight  the  leader  of  the  Indians  wsls 
killed  and  a  large  number  of  his  followers 
taken  prisoners.  Captam  Young  followed 
up  his  advantage  by  seeking  out  and  de- 
stroying the  camps  of  the  outlaws  and  all 
their  supplies  and  as  this  occurred  just  at 
the  beginning  of  a  severe  winter  the  action 
was  effective  in  putting  an  end  to  organized 
crime  from  this  source. 

In  1881  Captain  Young's  troop  was  se- 
lected to  form  the  School  of  Application  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  he  served  there  as 
Instructor  of  Cavalry  for  four  years.    Then 
he  joined  the  Thu-d  Cavalry  of  which  he  had 
been  made  major  for  six  years'  service  in 
Texas  that  involved  much  scouting  duty 
from  Forts  Hancock  and  Mcintosh.    Frora 
1 89 1  to  1893  he  was  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Recruiting  Service  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks and  there  established  a  school  of  in- 
struction   for    recruits.      The    succeeding 
three  years  found  him  serving  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  on  duty 
at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  and  a  re- 
sponsible duty  of  this  period  was  that  which 
placed  him  in  command  of  the  cavalry  at 
Sacramento  during  the  great  railroad  strike 
of  1894. 

Then  followed  a  two-year  interval  during 
which  Colonel  Young  performed  service 
that  to  this  day  bears  impress  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  West.  During  the  year 
1896  he  served  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Yosemite  Park  and  in  1897  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  In  each  capacity  he  instituted  ad- 
ministrative reforms  of  far-reaching  effect. 
In  the  Yellowstone,  for  instance,  he  estab- 
lished a  system  of  policing  that  to  a  great 
extent  cleared  the  park  of  poachers  and  he 
also  inaugurated  a  system  of  supervision 
over  campers  that  materially  lessened  the 
damage  from  forest  fires  and  w^orked  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  sanitary  and 
other  conditions  at  camp  sites. 

Colonel  Young  was  in  command  of  the 
Third  Cavalry  when  it  became  evident  that 
war  with  Spain  could  not  be  avoided  and  he 
and  his  troopers  were  ordered  to  the  mo- 
bilization camp  at  Chickamauga.  How- 
ever, brigade  and  divisional  commanders 
were  needed  for  the  newly-recruited  volun- 
teer  forces   and    General    Young's    name 
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a{^earedon  the  first  list  of  brigadier-gener- 
als. When  the  army  of  invasion,  reached 
Santiago  General  Young's  command  was 
the  first  to  engage  the  enemy  and  under  his 
orders  fought  and  won  a  sharp  encounter 
with  the  Spanish  outposts  at  Las  Guasimas. 
However,  ere  the  important  action  at  San 
Juan,  the  general  was  stricken  down  by 
fever.  General  Young,  who  had  meantime 
been  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
was  discharged  from  the  volunteers  in  1899 
and  early  in  the  following  year  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  entered 
upon  a  term  of  the  most  active  service  im- 
aginable in  the  Philippines,  where  he  com- 
manded the  cavalry  and  infantry  advance 
disint^rating  Aguinaldo's  Army  in  north- 
em  Luzon.  Here  he  won  all  over  again  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  west  for 
dsLsh  and  energy  but  with  characteristic 
generosity  he  gave  most  of  the  credit  to 
his  men.  In  one  official  report  for  instance 
he  said:  "The  endurance  of  the  men  of  my 
command  surpassed  the  belief  of  a  non-par- 
tidpant  and  is  beyond  any  ever  shown  by 
an  American  army."  General  Young  also 
served  for  a  time  as  Military  Governor  of 
northern  Luzon. 

After  his  return  to  the  United  States,  a 
major-general  of  the  regular  army.  General 
Young  commanded  for  a  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  California  and  then  in  August,  1903, 
he  became  Lieutenant-General  and  suc- 
ceeded General  Miles  in  conwnand  of  the 
army.  However,  he  held  this  post  for  but 
one  week  for  the  reason  that  there  then  took 
effect  the  new  army  law  imder  which  the 
old  title  lapsed  and  there  came  into  exist- 
ence the  new  General  Staff.  General 
Young  became,  of  course,  the  head  of  this 
General  Staff  and  thus  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  officer  to  hold  the 
post  of  Chief  of  Staff.  He  was  also  the 
first  President  of  the  U.  S.  Army  War  Col- 
lege— a  most  important  and  essential  fea- 
ture of  Uncle  Sam's  modem  military  estab- 
lishment— and  he  was  likewise  president  of 
the  Brownsville  Coiut  of  Inquiry. 

Thus  though  General  Young  was,  by 
operation  of  law,  retired  for  age  from  the 
active  list  of  the  army  early  in  the  year  1904 
he  has  during  all  the  time  since  that  date 
continued  in  pursuit  of  an  active  military 
career  and  has  by  the  exercise  of  that  energy 
and  ability  for  which  he  has  always  been 


famous  contributed  as  much  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  service  as  any  man  on  either  the 
active  or  retired  list.  At  present  General 
Young — honored  with  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mander in  the  French  Order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor — is  Governor  of  the  U.  S.  Soldiers 
Home  at  the  national  capital.  This  haven 
for  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars  is  unique 
among  soldiers'  homes  in  that  it  is  designed, 
not  for  the  veterans  of  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice (as  are  all  others)  but  for  former  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  forces  and  the  home  is, 
indeed,  supported  by  a  small  tax  upon  the 
pay  of  all  men  in  the  regular  service.  In 
this  capacity  General  Young  has  been  en- 
abled to  inaugurate  many  innovations  for 
the  betterment  of  an  institution  that  now 
approximates  the  ideal. 

Waldon  Fawcett. 


Tamer  of  Wild  Spirits 

PLAIN  William  Mullen,  evangelist  and 
horse-trainer,  tamer  of  souls  and 
breaker  of  the  equine  spirit,  is  known  up 
and  down  the  length  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  as  far  east  as  Chicago  by  the  lowly, 
the  poor  and  the  outcast,  and  is  loved  by 
them.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  as  active 
as  he  was,  but  his  memory  still  lingers  with 
many.    And  he  is  going  on  the  road  again. 

Mullen  "got  religion'*  in  a  mission  in 
San  Jose,  California,  back  in  1893.  He  had 
been  an  energetic  man,  fighting  for  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world;  working  his 
passageway  as  a  mess-boy  to  America  from 
England  in  1879  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old;  doing  rough  work  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  cities  and 
hamlets  of  Missouri  and  Nevada.  It  was 
not  until  he  came  to  the  ranges  of  California 
that  he  "found'*  himself.  He  understood 
the  horse  intuitively,  and  in  a  short  time, 
while  still  a  mere  boy,  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  daring  riders  of  the  stock 
country. 

Mullen  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1892 
after  a  disastrous  season,  stranded  of  all 
but  "horse-power."  He  went  to  a  big 
horse-sale  and  guaranteed  to  train,  free 
of  charge,  the  worst-tempered  horse  to  be 
found.  A  gray  mare  with  a  particularly 
evil  reputation  was  chosen,  and  in  fifty-five 
minutes  Mullen  had  her  hitched  to  a  cart. 
He  used  no  blinders,  no  kicking-strap.  He 
went  between  the  hind  legs  of  the  mare  and 
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the  European  settler  who  does  not  make 
good  is  the  exception.  The  motive  power 
behind  his  rapid  rise  to  independence  is  no 
secret:  he  and  his  family  work  longer  hours 
on  smaller  plots  of  ground  and  spend  less 
money  than  native  neighbors  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

The  American  will  not,  cannot  adopt  the 
tactics  of  the  European  immigrant.  He 
will  not  work  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
fields,  nor  will  he  put  in  as  many  hours  over 
long  periods  of  time.  Two  ways  are  open 
to  him  in  overcoming  these  handicaps: 
either  he  must  supply  a  larger  initial  capital 
or  he  must  be  a  better  manager,  a  keener, 
more  intelligent,  more  aggressive  farmer- 
business  man.  It*s  a  case  of  money  or 
brains  against  muscular  plodding. 

Unfortunately  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  native  back-to-the-land  enthusiasts  has 
neither  the  capital,  the  experience  and 
brains  nor  the  immigrant's  power  of  endless 
industry  and  thrift.  A  combination  of  the 
three  elements,  even  if  capital  is  lacking, 
will  be  rewarded  with  success  anywhere  in 
the  West. 

Caveat  Emptor 

A  SMALL  businessman  was  anxious  to 
sell  his  home  in  order  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  construction  of  an  apartment 
house.  To  him  came  the  promoters  of  a 
company  organized  to  subdivide  land,  to 
build  and  sell  houses  for  profit.  They  of- 
fered to  finance  the  building  of  the  apart- 
ment house  if  the  merchant  would  buy 
stock.  He  did.  He  traded  his  home,  traded  a 
seventeen-hundred-dollar  mortgage,  traded 
a  bond  for  stock  selling  above  par  and 
gave  his  note  for  an  additional  block. 

The  finances  to  build  the  apartment 
house  did  not  materialize;  dividends — they 
had  started  a  month  after  organization  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent. — ceased.  The 
value  of  the  stock,  fixed  arbitrarily  at  $1.20, 
dropped  to  nothing.  An  assessment  of  ten 
cents  a  share  was  levied.  At  last  the  pro- 
motors,  accused  of  falsifying  reports,  were 
arrested.  Minus  home,  minus  mortgage, 
minus  bond,  with  notes  outstanding  against 
him  in  payment  of  shares  without  value, 
the  merchant  was  confronted  with  liabili- 
ties for  the  company's  debts  to  the  face 
value  of  his  stock. 

Examination  of  the  books  showed  that 
the  promoters  had  paid  themselves  large 
salaries,    had    declared    dividends   out    of 


stock  premiums,  had  recklessly  bought  and 
sold  property,  the  company  losing  on  every 
transaction,  simply  to  obtain  fat  commis- 
sions. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  ruin  out  of 
thousands.  To  curb  the  greed  of  the  pro- 
moters, Oregon,  Washington  and  California 
have  passed  blue-sky  laws.  Though  these 
laws  are  by  no  means  free  from  all  objec- 
tions, yet  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
imskilled  investor  is  so  pressing  that  hon- 
estly managed  companies  should  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  rather  than  oppose  the 
law's  enforcement.  Weeding  out  at  least  the 
worst  of  the  crooks  must  inevitably  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  enterprises  that  are 
sound,  square  and  above-board. 

However,  no  amount  of  legislation  can 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  caution  and 
horse  sense  in  buying  stock.  In  Kansas, 
cradle  of  blue-sky  legislation,  the  crash  of  a 
company  planting  and  selling  orchards  on 
the  instalment  plan  by  issuing  so-called 
unit  bonds  recently  furnished  a  most  juicy 
financial  scandal,  the  vigilance  of  the  cor- 
poration commissioner  notwithstanding. 

The  ancient  maxim  advising  the  buyer  to 
beware  will  not  lose  its  force  until  men  cease 
to  barter  and  trade  for  profit. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

YOUR  grocer  does  not  look  with  loving 
eyes  up>on  shelves  stocked  with  food 
products  bearing  well-known  brands.  Much 
rather  would  he  discard  all  the  wares  whose 
names  are  household  words  and  substitute 
therefore  goods  bearing  no  label  at  all  or 
his  own  name.  He  dislikes  the  traveling 
salesman  of  the  trademark  firms  who  will 
not  shade  prices  and  underbid  rivals  to  ob- 
tain his  order.  Goods  with  a  reputation 
cost  him  more  than  anonymous  products, 
but  he  orders  trademarked  conwnodities  just 
the  same.  He  can't  help  himself.  The 
public,  liking  the  goods,  prefers  well-knowTi 
brands  to  others  selling  for  no  less,  and  the 
grocer  must  satisfy  his  patrons  if  he  would 
stay  in  business.  But — unless  he  is  of  the 
enlightened,  progressive  kind — he  does  not 
push  the  advertised  small-profit  wares. 

Nevertheless  these  goods  sell  most  rapidly 
while  the  unknown  brand  gathers  dust  on 
the  shelves. 

A  good  name  adds  to  the  value  of  a  man, 
a  can  of  beans  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  There  is 
money  in  a  name — provided  it  k  backed  by 
quality. 
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These  high  schools  did  not  teach  agricul- 
ture; they  trained  no  one  in  a  trade,  con- 
ferred no  degrees.  They  emphasized  the 
study  of  literature  and  of  Danish  history; 
they  opened  the  students'  minds  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  wonders  of  natural 
science,  and  they  cultivated  the  voices  and 
bodies  of  the  pupils  by  insfruction  in  sing- 
ing and  in  gymnastics.  Wholly  impractical 
in  their  aims  were  the  bishop's  schools,  en- 
deavoring only  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  the 
mass,  to  give  the  common  man  a  modicimi 
of  that  general  culture  which,  in  the  bishop's 
words,  "is  its  own  reward." 

Today  Denmark  has  seventy-one  of  these 
private  "people's  high  schools"  that  build 
character  by  widening  the  young  adults' 
outlook  upon  life,  that  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  local  and  caste  prejudice,  stimulate 
the  minds  and  teach  coordination  of  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  cause.  Traveling 
lecturers  keep  in  touch  with  the  students; 
annual  meetings  bring  the  graduates  to- 
gether and  keep  alive  the  spirit  fostered  in 
the  schools. 

These  unpractical,  unvocational  high 
schools  opened  the  rustic  mind,  instilled  a 
thirst  for  mdre  knowledge;  they  raised  the 
cultural  level  of  Denmark  to  unparalleled 
heights;  they  led  to  an  extremely  rapid 
adoption  of  improved  agricultural  methods 
and  appliances.  And,  most  important  of 
all  factors,  they  enabled  the  Danish  farmers 
to  grasp  the  principles  and  understand  the 
value  of  cooperation,  broke  the  fences  of 
jealousy,  indifference  and  selfishness  which 
elsewhere  impeded  the  progress  of  co- 
operation. 

Thanks  to  scientific  processes  of  produc- 
tion, to  cooperative  methods  of  handling 
and  marketing  the  product,  Denmark's 
agriculture  is  nowhere  excelled  today.  The 
sentiment  fostered  by  Bishop  Grundtvig 
made  the  progress  possible. 

A  few  cargoes  of  that  Danish  sentiment 
would  work  wonders  on  the  farms  of  the 
West. 

Airing  Reclamation  Grievances 

WHEN  a  poor  man  separates  himself 
from  the  pay-check  which  supplied 
constant  though  slender  nourishment  and 
turns  farmer  without  capital,  he  has  to 
work  thrice  harder  under  the  new  master 
than  imder  the  old,  and  remuneration  apn 
parently  shrinks  to  less  than  a  bare  living. 
Debts    accumulate   despite    extraordinary 


effort.  The  average  settler,  after  the  first 
year's  exuberant  glow  has  paled,  longs 
for  the*  fleshpots  of  a  steady  job.  He 
cannot  see  that  every  day's  work  with  the 
team  is  adding  to  the  value  of  his  land, 
increasing  it  faster  than  the  sum  of  the 
liabilities  grows. 

At  this  season  of  any  colonizing  project, 
look  for  growling  thunder  and  lightning 
flashes. 

For  several  years  the  tension  on  the 
projects  of  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been 
mounting  to  a  high  voltage.  Therefore, 
when  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment arranged  for  a  conference  of  the 
settlers  with  the  officials  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  sparks  flew  and  growls  reverberated 
through  Washington.  For  two  weeks  the 
settlers  had  their  innings.  Day  after  day 
they  aired  their  complaints.  The  fullest 
expression  of  opinion  was  encouraged. 
Facts  substantiating  the  oft  repeated,  vague 
charges  of  inefficiency  and  extravagance 
were  demanded;  every  dew  that  might  lead 
to  the  real  facts  was  followed  diligently. 
Nor  did  the  settlers  bashfully  hang  back. 
They  had  confidence  in  Secretary  Lane's 
fairness.  Not  a  few  of  them  demanded  the 
heads  of  all  Reclamation  Service  officials, 
from  the  director  in  Washington  down  to 
the  humble  transit  man  on  the  project. 
There  were  others,  especially  the  men  repre- 
senting the  settlers  on  the  Montana  proj- 
ects, who  included  irrigation  and  the  entire 
West  in  their  condemnation,  who  could  not 
see  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  Service, 
in  the  works  it  had  built,  in  the  water  it 
supplied  or  the  land  it  reclaimed.  Without 
bridle  on  tongue,  the  men  made  use  of  the 
conference  to  pour  out  their  dammed  feel- 
ings, to  take  a  whack  at  every  Reclamation 
head  below  the  impressive  pate  of  the  new 
Secretary. 

When  the  conference  closed.  Secretary 
Lane  summed  up  the  results  as  follows: 

"I  think  I  have  before  me  a  general  view 
of  the  situation,  and  I  have  particularly 
the  very  thing  that  I  wanted  to  get  most: 
the  inside  of  the  minds  of  the  men  who  have 
eventually  to  pay  for  the  project. 

"I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  when 
this  hearing  opened,  and  that  is  that  this 
problem  is  not  altogether  one  of  economics 
but  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  one  of 
psychology." 

The  Reclamation  Service  is  at  work  on 
twenty-five  projects  in  sixteen  states.     It 
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employs  16,000  persons,  and  on  the  lands  it 
has  reclaimed  so  far  twenty-six  thousand 
families  have  found  new  homes.  Most  of 
these  families  came  without  capital;  many 
of  them  had  no  experience  in  irrigation  or 
any  other  kind  of  farming.  What  was  worse, 
most  of  them  had  no  experience  whatsoever 
in  collective  action;  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  cooperation  is  the  very  basis  of 
successful  irrigation. 

Wherever  collective  action  and  coopera- 
tion of  irrigators  was  an  established  habit, 
wherever  the  difficulties  of  starting  an  irri- 
gated farm-  with  insufficient  capital — and 
the  ultimate  value  of  this  farm — ^were 
thoroughly  understood,  criticism  was  silent, 
practical  suggestions  came  instead,  and 
appreciation  was  expressed.  In  regions 
where  irrigation  and  its  problems  are  a  com- 
parative novelty,  the  process  was  reversed. 

The  Orland  project,  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  California,  is  one  of  the  smallest 
public  enterprises.  The  settlers,  versed  in 
cooperative  irrigation,  have  a  compact  ener- 
getic water  users'  association.  This  asso- 
ciation annually  spreads  the  maintenance 
and  operation  charge  over  every  acre  under 
the  project,  whether  that  acre  takes  the 
water  it  is  entitled  to  or  not,  collects  the 
assessment,  and  turns  the  necessary  amount 
over  to  the  Government  in  bulk,  thus 
avoiding  direct  contact  between  officials 
and  settlers.  The  Orland  men  testified  that 
relations  between  the  Service  and  the  set- 
tlers were  harmonious. 

In  Montana,  on  the  contrary,  the  settlers 
on  several  projects  have  not  yet  taken  the 
very  first  step  in  collective  action.  They 
have  been  unable  to  form  a  water  users* 
association.  They  ask  that  the  Secretary 
force  the  warring  factions  to  get  together 
and  organize.  Plainly,  settlers  who  are 
constantly  at  others'  throats  cannot 
succeed  in  an  enterprise  whose  very 
foundation  is  the  ability  and  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

Kansas,  in  a  drought-and-grasshopper 
year,  could  not  have  set  up  a  shriller  wail 
than  the  delegation  from  Montana  where 
cooperation  is  at  low  ebb.  According  to  the 
impassioned  speeches  of  the  delegates,  the 
Government's  irrigation  enterprises  were 
a  flat  failure,  the  settlers  were  starving,  un- 
able to  sell  out,  unirrigated  land  above  the 
ditches  was  producing  more  and  selling  for 
more  than  land  publicly  irrigated.  Yet, 
when  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Col- 


orado, New  Mexico,  all  the  old  irrigation 
states,  came  forward  and  asked  that  no 
more  public  funds  be  spent  on  Montana's 
unpromising  enterprises,  when  these  states 
pointed  out  that  public  irrigation  within 
their  boundaries  was  a  success  and  could  be 
extended  at  a  profit,  Montana  did  not  agree 
with  joy  to  the  proposition.  Montana  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  sunmioned  hastily  to 
coimteract  the  effect  of  the  explosive 
grouch. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  inherent  sound- 
ness of  the  Reclamation  Service  policies  is 
contained  in  the  recommendations  unani- 
mously drawn  up  and  approved  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciations. The  bulk  of  these  recommenda- 
tions deals  with  the  charges  of  autocratic 
rule  continually  launched  against  the  Rec- 
lamation officials.  It  is  demanded,  and 
the  demand  is  reiterated  in  a  dozen  para- 
graphs, that  the  settlers  should  be  con- 
sulted in  every  matter  materially  affecting 
the  project,  its  interests,  construction,  op- 
eration and  cost,  and  that  they  should  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  final  decision  on  all 
these  questions.  Since  the  settlers  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  projects,  their  demand  is  just 
and  reasonable.  Its  granting  will  tend  to 
minimize  the  friction  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill  feeling.  How- 
ever, transaction  of  business  by  massmeet- 
ing  is  impossible.  Unless  the  settlers  learn 
to  act  collectively,  unless  they  can  agree 
upon  a  compact  body  of  representatives  en- 
joying their  confidence,  and  empowered  to 
act  for  them,  the  requested  division  of  au- 
thority cannot  take  place. 

The  second  part  of  the  recommendations 
deals  with  the  conditions  of  repaying  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Government.  At 
present  the  Reclamation  Act  requires  that 
the  money  be  paid  back  within  ten  years 
from  the  opening  of  any  project.  The  set- 
tlers ask  Uiat  the  period  be  extended  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  payments  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  be  made  as  light  as 
possible,  the  heaviest  burden  to  be  placed 
on  the  years  when  the  new  farm  is  produc- 
tive.  This  also  is  a  reasonable  demand. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference, it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  came  to  Washing- 
ton loaded  to  the  guards  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  grievances.  This  load  has  been 
dumped,  the  tension  has  been  removed  and 
yet  no  fundamental  defects  have  been  made 
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apparent.  Neither  Western  irrigation  farm- 
ing nor  the  Reclamation  Service  has  had  to 
take  the  count.  The  only  operation  found 
urgently  necessary  affected  no  vital  organ; 
it  simply  consisted  of  an  application  of 
witchhazel  to  numerous  flea  bites.  The 
psychology  of  administration  rather  than 
the  economics  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
caused  most  of  the  trouble. 

The  Seamy  Wealth  of  Utah 

UTAH  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  produced  more  than  three 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Compared 
with  Pennsylvania's  output  of  144,000,000 
tons  or  with  the  59,000,000  tons  produced 
in  West  Virginia,  Utah's  coal  record  is  of 
meager  proportions,  but  its  pile  of  black 
diamonds  assumes  a  most  significant  aspect 
when  its  untouched  underground  coal  re- 
sources are  compared  with  the  reserves  of 
the  greatest  industrial  coimtries  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

H.  S.  Fleming,  Secretary  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Trade  Association,  estimates  the 
coal-bearing  lands  of  Great  Britain  at 
12,000  square  miles.  Germany  has  but 
1700,  France  only  2500  square  miles  of 
ground  underlain  with  coal  seams.  Utah, 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey,  has  a 
proven  coal-bearing  area  of  eight  million 
acres,  with  another  million  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  possible  seams  still  unexplored.  In 
the  number  of  coal-bearing  square  miles  Utah 
has  more  than  England  and  Germany  put 
together,  though  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  its  coal  wealth  has  been  developed. 
Some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  the  black 
treasure  will  prove  of  immense  economic 
importance  to  the  Beehive  state. 

Repudiation  or  Repayment? 

THE  cost  of  a  hydraulic-engineering  job 
is,  next  to  the  Chicago  weather  and  a 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  most  uncer- 
tain, unstable  quantity  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore it  is  ninety  per  cent,  completed,  not 
even  Isaiah,  Elias  or  the  late  lamented 
Prof.  Moore  could  with  accuracy  predict  the 
total  expense  of  the  finished  product.  Fully 
aware  of  this  fact,  contractors  nowadays 
rarely  undertake  large  hydraulic  jobs  on  a 
lump-sum  basis.  The  owner  pays  the  bills 
plus  ten  percent  to  reimburse  the  contractor. 
And  the  aggregate  expense  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred  exceeds  the  tenta- 
tive estimate. 


This  tentative  estimate  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  indignation,  trouble,  disap- 
pointment and  hard  words  on  the  projects 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  than  half  a 
dozen  other  factors  combined.  By  tenta- 
tive estimates  the  settlers  on  the  projects 
were  "given  to  understand**  that  their 
water  rights  would  cost  them  certain 
amounts.  The  value  of  a  right  was  de- 
duced by  dividing  the  estimated  cost  by 
the  number  of  acres  that  were  to  be  sup- 
plied with  water. 

Unfortunately  the  tentative  estimates  as 
a  rule  proved  far  too  low  and  the  dixisor,  the 
number  of  acres  that  could  be  watered, 
shrank.  Wherefore,  the  cost  of  a  water 
right  went  up.  On  the  Belle  Fourche  proj- 
ect it  rose  from  the  early  tentative  estimate 
of  $30  to  $40;  Minidoka  climbed  from  $22 
to  $30;  at  North  Platte  $20  per  acre  were 
added  to  the  original  figures,  and  on  other 
projects  the  increase  was  even  larger.    ' 

Now  come  the  settlers,  a  good  many  of 
them,  with  a  flat  refusal  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  work  constructed  for  them  by  the 
public.  "When  we  settled  on  the  land," 
they  argue,  "we  were  led  to  believe  that  a 
water  right  would  cost  us  so  much  per  acre. 
The  Government  promised  to  furnish  water 
for  that  amount.  We'll  pay  the  contract 
price.  We  repudiate  every  cent  of  expense 
above  the  original  estimated  cost." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  replies 
that  no  official  estimates  of  cost  have  ever 
been  made,  that  the  tentative  estimates 
were  never  intended  to  be  final,  and  that 
the  Department  proposes  to  collect  the  full 
amount  of  the  construction  cost. 

Whose  contention  is  just  and  equitable? 
There  is  merit  in  the  arguments  of  both 
sides.  Ultimately  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  to  decide  the  question. 

If  the  courts  uphold  the  settlers'  conten- 
tion and  allow  them  to  repudiate  the  excess 
of  actual  cost  above  tentative  estimates, 
more  than  twenty  million  doUars  \\ill  be 
lost  to  the  Reclamation  fund.  But  this 
pecuniary  loss  will  be  trifling  compared 
with  the  blow  dealt  the  reclamation  move- 
ment by  wholesale  repudiation.  Repudia- 
tion on  a  larger  scale  could  not  fail  to 
furnish  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  the 
very  sharpest  kind  of  weapons  with  which 
to  fight  the  continuance  or  oppose  the 
extension  of  constructive  federal  enterprise 
in  the  West. 
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Comfort  in 
Camping 

Bv 

E.   H.  SlDHDSBB 


In  a  general  cupericnce  of  camp 
life  East  and  West,  I  have  ob- 
served I  wo  main  classes  of 
campers.  There  are  those  who, 
strong  and  abounding  in  en- 
ergy, wish  to  be  burdened  with 
as  little  paraphernalia  as  possible;  and  so  exist 
through  weeks  and  months  of  camping,  with  a  fry- 
ing-pan and  a  coffee-pot,  a  tin  plate,  spoon  and  cup, 
and  a  heavy  cotton  "comfortable"  (so  called!)  in 
which  to  wrap  up  at  night.  These  people  can  sleep 
anywhere,  eat  almost  anything,  and  return  from 
their  outing  rested  and  more  abounding  in  energy 
and  vigor  than  before. 

The  second  class  of  campers  represents  the  oppo- 
site swing  of  the  pendulum.  These  comfort-seekers 
have  a  cabin  in  the  Adirondacks  or  a  bungalow  in 
the  Sierras;  every  known  transportable  luxury  in- 
cluding a  colored  or  a  Japanese  cook  accompanies 
them,  and  going  into  camp  means  amply  a  contin- 
uance of  the  luxurious  life  of  town,  amid  different 
surroundings. 

There  is.  however,  a  laree  body  of  nature-lovers 
who  have  neither  the  strength  of  our  first  mentioned 
class  nor  the  means  of  the  second.  These  would 
greatly  enjoy  a  Hfe  in  the  open,  but  a  cotton  com- 
fortable on  Mother  l-^arth  would  mean  hours  of 
wakefulness  and  a  cold;  they  would  delight  in  a 
meal  taken  under  green  boughs,  yet  the  monotonous 
service  uf  the  fr>-inK-|Kin  repeated  day  after  day 
would  become  to  delicate  stomachs  distasteful  and 
repellent;  and  the  trip  under  such  conditions  would 
be  only  a  weariness  to  the  frail  woman  or  the  book- 
loving  man,  who  on  the  other  hand  neither  desires 


nor  could  afford  the  Japanese  cook  and  the  bunga- 
low. It  is  to  this  third  class  of  people  that  1  would 
give  a  few  notes,  derived  from  months  of  camp  life; 
an  outdoor  life  wherein  one  far  from  strong  has 
been  able  to  do  her  share  in  the  simple  work  of  the 
camp,  to  have  hours  of  leisure  amid  the  unutterable 
restfulness  of  the  woods,  and  to  gain  daily  in  health. 

In  the  first  place,  since  you  are  not  of  the  iron- 
frame  class,  take  no  advice  from  such  as  to  what  to 
take  and  what  to  leave  at  home,  but  be  a  law  unto 
yourself.  Camping  is  hard  to  the  phyacaUy  weak, 
at  the  best;  even  with  many  comforts,  one  gains 
strength  but  slowly,  but  it  will  be  surer  than  any 
form  of  gain  if  one  is  not  retarded  by  lack  of  con- 
veniences. Therefore  do  not  be  afraid  to  take 
things  for  cOTijort;  pay  for  the  packing  and  trans- 
porting, and  credit  the  amount  against  the  doctor's 
bill  saved  by  your  outdoor  life. 

My  husband  and  I  have  camped  chieSy  in  the 
West,  where  during  the  season  for  outdoor  life  there 
is  little  or  no  rain.  We  have  therefore  only  a 
"miner's  tent,"  the  kind  pointed  at  the  top  and 
round  at  the  bottom  like  an  Indian  tepee.  As  we 
use  it  chiefly  for  a  store-room  and  dressing-room, 
moving  the  cots  outside  so  as  to  sleep  under  the 
stars  whenever  possible,  this  tent  which  measures 
at  bottom  u  it  12  feet  answers  our  purposes;  but  in 
shape  and  size  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  a  small  wall 
tent  would  be,  particularly  in  a  region  subject  to 
rains.  We  use  army  cots,  which  are  so  strong  that 
one  can  comfortably  relax  upon  them  without  fear 
of  collapse;  with  a  bed  of  pine  needles  piled  upon 
the  cols,  newspapers  over  and  under  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  heavy  Navajo  blankets  laid  over  all,  and  the 
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bed-covers  atop  of  tbtse,  there  is  nearly  the  comfort 
of  a  real  dty  bedl  Take  light  weight  all  uroot 
blankets,  and  an  old  down  quilt;  take  also  if  possible 
a  few  sheets,  for  if  you  have  warm  weather,  no 
words  can  tell  the  comfort  of  nol  steeping  between 
the  woolly  blankets  that  are  so  delit^iful  on  really 
cold  nights.  If  your  camp  is  to  be  for  many  weeks, 
it  will  pay  you  to  make  a  few  brown  linen  pillow 
cases  to  save  washing. 

The  usual  little  camp  chairs  are  good,  but  If  you 
can  allow  space  for  but  one  chair  apiece,  l>e  sure  to 
Ect  the  kind  shown  in  the  heading  to  ihia  article. 
Remember  that  for  many  long  days  or  weeks  the 
only  repose  you  will  get,  except  on  your  cot,  will  be 
in  a  chair;  therefore  secure  one  in  which  you  may 
rest  comfortably,  even  while  paring  potatoes  or  tak- 
ing necessary  slitcbes. 

The  main  place,  however,  where  comfort  in  camp- 
ing comes  in,  is  in  the  kitchen  department.  The 
camp  stove  must  be  good.  We  have  always  used 
one  of  the  small  sheet- iron  stoves  with  two  holes 
and  an  oven.  These  come  in  different  sizes  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  well  they  answer  all  practical  pur- 
poses, if  you  understand  cooking.  And  I  may  say 
here,  never  attempt  to  camp  at  all  unless  some  one 
of  your  niunber  understands  how  to  cook  and 
thoroughly  enjo>'S  the  art. 

Have  for  the  stove  two  sections  of  pipe,  so  that 
the  smoke  may  escape  at  a  joint  high  enough  lo 
avoid  blinding  you  when  at  work.  If  the  stove  is 
low,  have  it  placed  on  a  box  sufficiently  high,  so 
that  you  will  not  have  to  stoop.  Take  as  many 
cooking  utensils  as  you  can  get  into  the  space 
allotted  to  such  matters.  It  is  hopeless  to  work  with 
too  few;  on*  spends  an  endless  amount  of  time 


washing  and  re-washing  these  few, 
and  ends  wltb  poor  results  after  all. 
For  a  two-months'  camp  I  have 
found  useful  the  following  lisl^  dish- 
pan,  soup-ketde,  mufbn-pans,  roast- 
ing-pan,  two  sauce-pans,  large  and 
small  frying-pans,  teapot,  coffee  pot, 
pitcher,  six  small  tin  plates,  six  large 
tin  plates,  ten  or  twelve  tin  lids  of 
different  sizes,  cake-griddle,  -cake- 
tumer,  mop,  two  milk-pans,  kitchen 
spoons  and  forks,  whisk-broom  for 
brushing  around  stove,  six  Jelly 
tumblers  with  tcps  for  packing 
butter,  a  waler-bucket,  and  some 
cheese-cloth  bags  for  keeping  meat. 
Of  course  this  list  could  be  greatly 
condensed  if  needful;  one  can  bake 
cakes  in  the  frying  pan  and  dispense 
with  the  griddle,  live  without  muf- 
fins and  keep  milk  in  the  soup-kettle 
if  need  be,  but  since  we  are  dealing 
with  comfort  in  camping,  these  econ- 
omies of  space  do  not  enter  into  our 
considerations. 

All  utensils  had  best  he  of  granite 
or  aluminum.  Get  the  best  in  quality; 
the  kltelien  you  have  lo  work  with  them  yourself, 
and  must  save  time  and  strength. 
The  tin  Uds  are  constantly  needed  to  keep  over  all 
cooked  articles,  as  the  outdoor  air  cools  hot  things 
very  quickly;  and  the  tin  plates  are  invaluable,  as  bot 
pans  from  the  stove  can  be  placed  on  them  and  car- 
ried to  the  tables  with  no  danger  of  soil  from  the 
smoky  bottoms,  and  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
saved  by  serving  direct  from  the  pan. 

For  table  dishes  we  use  the  German  white  enamel 
ware  edged  with  blue,  which  may  now  be  found  at 
any  house-furnishing  store.  It  is  charming  in  its 
cleanly  dainty  appearance,  yet  as  unbreakable  as 
the  conventional  camp  tin  plate,  and  it  can  be  put 
upon  the  stove  or  in  the  hottest  oven  to  reheat  with- 
out harm — no  small  consideration  on  a  cold  day 
when  the  wind  chills  your  soup  quickly.  Take 
several  extra  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  besides  the 
number  allotted  each  person. 

We  always  take  our  own  silver  and  table  napkins; 
they  are  restful  to  use.  and  thoroughly  pay  for  the 
little  extra  trouble.  Besides  lhe>-  furnish  such  excel- 
lent texts  for  the  Bohemian  camp  visitor  to  lecture 
from,  that  we  should  miss  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
and  quiet  amusement  were  these  left  behind. 

"Sliver  in  camping!'*  says  the  visitor.  "Why,  my 
dear  woman,  you  don't  know  how  to  camp  at  all! 
Let  mt  give  you  some  of  the  main  points,  so  that 
you  will  not  burden  yourself  with  these  foolish 
traps  another  time.  Of  course,  being  originally  from 
the  Bust,  you  don't  know,  but  here  you  want  to  be 
really  comfortable  in  camp— just  an  old  tin  pan  or 
kettle  or  iron  spoon  or  uny  old  thing  to  cook  with 
and  eat  with,  and  throw  it  away  afterward — no 
trouble  at  ollf" 

Vainly  do  we  explain  that  this  entire  outfit  is  the 
result  of  months  of  camp  experience;  that  three 
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,  Now  ready!  For  rabbita.  woodchucks,  crows,  liawka,  foxes  and 
geese,  get  this  superb  new  Model  27  Marlin.  Its  the  only  repteat' 
ing  rifle  in  the  market  u«ng  the  popular  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge. 


The  .25  Rim-Fire  cartridge  ia  almost 
as  well  and  favorably  known  as  the 
.22  Short.  It  has  po^ver  enough  so  that 
it  is  used  very  successfully  on  deer;  so 
accurate  it  is  extensively  used  in  target 
work:  and  so  cheap  you  can  use  it 
freely  without  counting  the  expense. 

UnleM  you  wuk  to  u*e  center'fite  caitriJge* 
and  reload  your  ilielU,  you  wiU  find  thia  25 
Rim-Fite  Marlin  repealer  the  mo*t  convenient 
tnoBt  economical  and  Batiafactozy  rapeatjng 
rifie  obtainable  for  medium  game  and  target 
reqliirementa. 


Tlii*  new  riflo  ii  our  popular  Model   27  >«■ 

nter  adapted  to  the  JZ3  Rim-Fire  cartridge. 
la*  tha  quick,  amoollk- working  "pump" 
action  and  the  modem  aolid-top  and  lida 
vector  (or  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased 
«fHr  and  convenience.  It  ha*  talu-down 
conitrnctian:  action  paiti  removabla  without 
tools;  it's  ea«y  to  keep  dean.  Haa  Ivory  Bead 
front  nghl  and  Rocky  Mountain  rear  aightt 
8  shot*  at  one  loading.  Price,  wiih  24-incti 
round  barrel,  $13.15;  with  octagon  Special 
SmokeleM  Steel  barrel,  $15.00. 


5  VnUow  Straet  Naw  HaToi.  Conn. 


Calffamia—Land  of  Oil  Guahera 

The  California  National 
Supply  Go. 

Dealen  in  Oil  Well  Suppliea,  Ajax  Drilling 
Enginet,  National  fecial  Boilen,  Diamond 
BX  Cuing,  Upiet    End   Rotary  Drill  Pipe 

75  per  cad  of  all  lltt  nil  gatheit  In  California 
am  dHlleJ  utlh  our  ou(fih 

MAIN  OFFICE:  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

BtomAh.-  5*>  Fniici»,  BdmUd.  Muun.  Mono.  Stalo, 
McKimic^  rmlaiii  Suta  Muii.  Omn.  aJKii-e.  Bw 
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weeks  on  the  pitiless  Mojave  desert  were  rendered 
to  a  frail  physique  possible  and  even  delightful  by 
these  very  comforts;  that  we  see  no  reason  for  leav- 
ing silver  with  our  servants  and  eating  with  tin  our- 
selves for  three  painful  months.  Our  visitor  con- 
tinues firmly  to  enlighten  us,  and  failing  to  convince 
moves  on  to  the  next  camp,  whence  come  fragments 
of  sentences  descriptive  of  a  curious  form  of  snob. 

Table-cloths  I  would  not  reconunend;  white  ones 
soil  too  quickly,  and  the  conventional  red  doth 
lacks  painfully  in  attractiveness,  after  some  days 
of  use.  A  pretty  green  and  white  oilcloth,  which 
can  be  kept  sp>otlessly  clean,  has  been  a  great  com- 
fort in  our  camp  life.  Take  rather  more  than  you 
will  use  on  the  table,  as  extra  covers  and  mats  are 
sometimes  useful. 

After  the  kitchen  comforts,  I  would  say  that  those 
most  needed  are  what  we  call  "camp  furniture." 
This  means  rude  tables,  rough  chairs,  iielves  nailed 
to  trees,  boxes  on  legs  for  holding  provisions  which 
must  be  kept  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground,  and 
any  such  articles  which  the  "men  folks"  of  your 
camp  will  kindly  knock  together  for  you.  These 
can  be  made  of  packing-boxes,  tree  branches  or  old 
boards;  we  use  anything  within  reach,  and  my  hus- 
band gets  the  articles  put  together  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  we  go  into  camp,  bringing  thereby 
unlimited  comfort  without  delay  into  the  commissary 
department.  For  the  making  of  such  things,  it  will  be 
needful  to  take  with  you  a  small  saw,  a  hatchet, 
spade,  small  axe,  nails,  wire  and  pincers.  Take 
also  a  number  of  old  gunny-sacks  or  pieces  of  bur- 


lap, for  spreading  upon  the  ground,  or  using  as  a 
floor  covering  in  the  tent.  If  the  ground  is  dusty 
or  at  all  damp  you  will  be  very  glad  to  have  these. 

In  a  warm  country,  boxes  sunk  in  the  ground  for 
keeping  meat,  butter,  eggs  and  milk  (if  you  can  get 
the  latter  luxuries)  are  most  valuable.  If  needful, 
butter  may  be  packed  in  small  jelly  tumblers,  and 
carried  with  you.  By  burying  these  tumblers  in  the 
ground  in  a  cool  place,  and  taking  one  out  as  needed, 
the  butter  will  keep  perfectly  fresh  for  many  weeks. 

Concerning  comfortable  clothing  for  camping,  I 
would  say  that  my  husband  and  I,  while  waxing 
outfits  i>erfectly  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  secure  this  comfort  by  looking 
like  "freaks."  Hobnailed  shoes,  skirts  to  one's 
knees,  bloomers  and  a  general  soiled  air  of  wildness 
may  mean  comfort  to  some  women  campers,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  to  the  writer.  In  the  wildest 
and  most  remote  haunts  of  Natiu'e  I  find  no  need 
for  any  heavier  shoes  than  those  worn  for  walking 
at  home,  nor  for  a  skirt  much  above  the  ankles;  but 
this  should  be  full  and  light,  well  fastened  to  the 
shoulders,  and  every  garment  should  be  loose  and 
comfortably  adjusted.  Soft  colors  that  will  not 
frighten  the  birds  and  small  animals  about  camp, 
will  add  to  their  comfort  and  your  pleasure;  ami 
plainly  made  linen-colored  waists  with  pretty  collars 
will  be  found  welcome.  My  husband  generally 
makes  camp-life  the  occasion  to  use  up  his  old 
clothes;  and  finds  leather  leggins,  a  soft  hat,  and  a 
handkerchief  about  the  neck  instead  of  a  collar  the 
only  changes  necessary  from  his  ordinary  dress. 


MY  PEPPER-TREE  TENT 


By  JESSIE  PRYSE  ARTHUR 


The  pleasantest  place  for  a  child  to  be, 

Is  under  my  tent,  the  old  pepper-tree. 

Its  fem-like  branches  droop  clear  to  the  ground. 

Its  red  and  green  berries  peep  in  all  around; 

The  shiny  brown  grasses  have  woven  a  mat — 

No  gypsy  queen  has  a  carpet  like  that. 

I  love  to  breathe  the  spicy  scent 

Which  fills  the  air  of  my  pepper-tree  tent. 

Whien  summer  is  here  and  tljp  days  grow  long, 
And  mocking-bird  warbles  his  wealth  of  song, 
Each  morning  da\Mis  just  as  golden  bright. 
Each  noon  is  as  hazy,  as  starry  each  night; 


While  pungent  odors  from  camphor  and  gum. 
And  salty  breaths  from  the  ocean  come. 
Oh,  then  is  the  time  my  steps  are  bent 
Along  the  path  to  my  pepper-tree  tent 

I  lie  on  my  back  'neath  the  roof  of  green. 
Where  patches  of  white  and  of  blue  are  seen. 
As  cloud-boats  sail  in  the  sky-sea  above. 
And  leaves  half  hide  the  brown  nest  of  a  dove. 
The  sunbeams  are  playing  "I  spy"  on  the  ground; 
The  world  is  still — not  a  stir,  not  a  sound. 
My  eyelids  close,  sweet  sleep  is  sent; 
I  dream  of  joy,  in  my  pepper-tree  tent 
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Symbols 
of  Protection 


Ancient  Egyptians  carved  over 
their  doorways  and  upon  their 
temple  walls  the  symbol  of  super-- 
natural  protection;  a  winged  disk. 
It  typified  the  light  and  power 
of  the  sun,  brought  down  from  on 
high  by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a  more  practi- 
cal manner,  sought  protection  behind 
the  solid  masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  approached 
the  ideal  of  the  Egyptians.  Franklin 
drew  electricity  from  the  clouds  and 
Bell  harnessed  it  to  the  telephone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a  means 
of  protection  more  potent  than  the 
sun  disk  fetish  and  more  practical 
than  castle  walls. 

The  Bell  System  has  carried  the 
telephone  wires  everywhere  through- 


out the  land,  so  that  all  the  people 
are  bound  together  for  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection,  with 
electric  speed,  reaches  -  the  most 
isolated  homes.  Such  ease  of  com- 
munication makes  us  a  homogeneous 
people  and  thus  fosters  and  protects 
our  national  ideals  and  political 
rights. 


AMERrcAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  AssocrATED   Companies 


One/^ofiqy 


(hte  System 


Universal  Smrvtce 
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Summer  and  Snow  on  Mt.  Sliasta 


PliMs(n*tH  Hnriikt  br  C.  R.  MOUr 


le  mounwlii-winqueror 


o  peep  Into  ShMta's  silent  ci 
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SAUCE 

THB   ORiaiNAL    WORCCaTKM*Mllt> 

Pour  a  Tablespoonfiil  Over 
a  Rarebit  before  Serving  I 
Used  by  all  Chefs  in  Leading 
Clubs,Hotels  and  Restaurants 
because  it's  Universally  the 
Favorite  Seasoning. 

APamoua  Relish  for  Soups,  Fish,  Roasts, 
Steaks,  Game,  Gravies  and  Rarebits. 

Sou  ftr  Gn 


OUTDOOR 
LIFE 


cmmk 

SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment  as 
indispensable  for  sunburn, 
prickly  heat,  itchings,  irri- 
tations, chafings,  redness, 
roughness  and  bites  and 
stings  of  insects.  Baths  with 
the  Cuticura  Soap  and  gentle 
anointings  with  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  most  effective, 
agreeable  and  economical. 


n  Sa.,LoDdooi  R.  TowB* 
*OBMertBW,N.B.W.:IiBiuB,  Ltd.. Owa  Town; 
r,  wiii»«  *  oo^  calnrtn  and  BraA>r: 
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THE  CATTLEMANS  CHOICE 


By  AURELIA  M.  MICHENER 


Jim  an'  Pele's  gone  to  ihe  cil. 

They  wrote  to  me  ItKlay; 
They's  both  a-ninnin'  autos  now 

For  rich  guys  round  the  bay. 

"Come!  gel  a  job  with  us!"  they  sajs; 

"We're  picked  for  winners!     Change 
That  old  moth-eaten  bronk  o'  yours 

For  a  car,  an'  quit  the  range  1" 

But  Jim  an'  Pete,  they  make  me  sore! 

Great  sarpentsi  don't  Ihey  know 
A  good,  sound,  tough  old  bronk  like  you 

Beats  any  car  they  grow  ? 

An'  ain't  I  glad  you're  faded  brown 

Instead  o'  shiny  red? 
An'  gol  ihem  wicked  whites  uv'  eyes, 

Not  gas-lamps,  in  yer  head? 


An'  glad  yer  saddle's  no  lun-no, 
Yer  reins  no  steerin'- wheel? 

An'  glad  I  don't  persuade  y'u  round 
With  valves,  but  quirt  and  steel? 

An'  glad  y'u  buck  instead  o'  balk 
When  first  led  out  at  mom? 

An'  glad  yer  hungry  whicker-call's 
No  brass-mouthed  honkin'  horn? 

An'  glad  the  pantin'  o'  yer  ribs 

b  lungs,  an'  not  machine? 
An'  glad  yer  breath  is  upland  grass. 

Not  rank  old  gasoline'? 

Yes!  an'  tho'  roundup  limes  is  hard. 
An'  pickin'  sometimes  poor. 

But  gee  1   I'm  glad  I'm  Cowboy  Hank, 
Not  Henri,  the  shaffoorl 
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San  Joaquin— A  Modern  Californian  El  Dorado 


By  Eherson  Holt 


THE  olfactory  nerves  play  strange  tricks.  They 
have  a  direct  connection  with  the  switchboard 
to  memory  and  imagination.  In  a  twinkling  they 
light  up  hidden  recesses  of  the  mind,  encompass  tre- 
mendous distances,  surmount  the  obstacles  of  years 
and  conjure  forth  long -forgotten  incidents. 

A  faint  elusive  odor  carried  me  two  thousa.nd 
miles  across  country  in  far  less  time  Chan  the  light- 
ning flash  of  the  telegraph.  It  was  the  delicate 
fragrance,  the  mellowness,  the  ripeness  of  a  June 
harvest  apple.  For  a  moment  1  lay  in  the  soft  lush 
grass  in  the  old  orchard,  sinking  my  teeth  into  a 
juicy  harvest  apple.  1  could  hear  the  melodious 
song  of  the  meadowlarlc,  the  querulous  cry  of  Ihe 
blue-jay,  the  raucous  rat-tat  of.  Ihe  woodpecker. 
I  could  heat  the  tinkling  of  the  brook  and  the  click 
of  the  mower  in  the  dover  field  nearby..  Memory 
travels  fast.  In  an  instant  the  sun  disappeared.  A 
zigzag  of  lightning  cut  the  somber  mass  of  clouds, 
and  thunder  reverberated  menadngly. 

The  vision  passed  as  I  dodged"  a  clanging  street- 
car and  pursued  my  way  down  the  street  of  San 
Francisco.  But  the  train  of  thought  did  not  break 
entirely.  All  through  the  day  I  gathered  up  the 
broken  threads.    Memories  of  that  far-off  bomeluid 
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came  back  to  me  and  I  found  myself  wdghing  and 
balancing  the  old  home  with  the  new. 

In  Califonua  1  have  never  tasted  a  June  harvest 
apple.  I  have  missed  some  of  the  joys  of  "knee 
deep"  in  June-time.  I  have  hungered  even  for  an 
electrical  storm.  But — I  have  enjoyed  some  things 
that  are  impossible  there.  I  have  seen  many  things 
that  I  did  not  see  in  my  old  Middle-west  home.  I 
know  that  my  heart  would  yearn  for  Califonua 
should  I  return  to  the  old  home.  For  life  has  been 
pleasant  here.  No  June  harvest  apples  send  then" 
fragrance  through  the  air,  but  the  delicate  fragrance 
of  the  ripening  apricot,  of  the  peach,  of  the  nectar- 
ine take  their  place.  Clover  is  forgotten,  for  alfalfa — 
wonderful  forage  crop — has  taken  its  place.  Hp™ 
the  fields  are  green.  The  orchards  are  heavily 
laden.  The  harvest  is  fourfold  Two  cuttings  of 
doVerl  What  is  that  to  sev-^  nf  alfalfal  A  few 
crties  of  peaches  from  the  ok  'iT'  liard  for  market  1 
What  is  that  to  an  acre  of  era  e<i  fruit  drying  in  tbe 

But  this  is  to  be  a  brief  epitome  of  a  single  Cali- 
fornia county,  a  county  that  has  its  share  of  Cali- 
fornia's wonderful  dimate,  but  a  county  that  has 
more.    I  wish  that  you  coidd  come  with  me  to  the 
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He  locates  your  price 
list  first!    How? 

becauK  it  Is  alwayi  on  rame  color  paper)  he 
doesn't  have  to  think  about  it — the  action  ia 
aiitomatic — no  deU/ — no  effort 

A  diderent  color  for  every  office  form. 
That  11  the  Signal  Syiitta. 

We  have  prepared  a  valuable  manual  on 
this  tubject— The  Sigtial  System  in  Modem 
Business — free  to  purcliaiing  agents  and 
executives,  regular  price  2Sc. 

Th*  utility  BatinUMM  Pmp^r 

is  the  best  paper  for  business  use,  for  forms, 
letterheads,  price  lists,  etc.  It  is  always  in 
stock  in  12  colors  and  white,  all  alandard 
sizes,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  a  finn,  tough  paper 
— it  looks  right  and  feels  right. 
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tower  of  the  court-house  in  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  from  its  height  feast  your  eyes  upon  the  broad 
acres  that  stretch  forth  in  every  directian  from  this 
central  marliet- place  of  a  wonderful  county.  I  wish 
[hat  you  could  see  the  while  ribbons  that  go  fan- 
like from  the  county  seat  into  the  uttermost  cor- 
ners of  the  county,  broad  paved  asphalt  and  mac- 
adamed  highways  that  perpetuate  the  trails  first 
marked  by  the  booted  heels  ciF  the  prospectors  of 
'41}.  who  came  up  Suisun  bay  through  the  Straits 
of  Carquinez,  up  the  San  Joatjuin  river,  outfitted 
at  the  little  trading  center  at  Stockton  and  started 
for  their  lil  Dorado,  There  were  no  fences.  They 
went  whithersoever  they  willed  and  the  paths 
that  they  made  are  perfect  highways  o\-er  which 
the  products  of  a  more  permanent  El  Dorado  are 
carted  to  a  thriving  city  of  30.000  souls. 

1  wish  that  you  could  sec  the  silvery  waterways 
upon  which  float  a  busy  fleet  of  commerce-carriers. 
Kour  hundred  miles  of  waterway  upon  which  a  mil- 
lion Ions  of  frcLghl  arc  carried  annually!  A  single 
line  of  gasoline  passenger  launches  pl)-ing  between 
Stockton  and  the  wonderful  delta  regions  earned 
in  igi  i  mure  passengers  than  did  all  the  tines  of  the 
Pacific  -Mail  Steamship  Company  on  the  Pacific 

Shining  steel  and  perfect  road-beds  of  four  trans- 
continental railroads  crisscross  the  county. 

Beautiful  and  Imposing  public  buildings  mark  the 
progress  and  [he  foresight  of  the  people  who  have 
come  to  rnake  their  homes  in  this  county.  Brown 
fields  of  waving  grain  and  green  Gelds  of  alfalfa  and 


the  varying  shades  mark  the  orchards  of  peaches, 
apricots,  walnuts,  olives,  prunes  and  Dectarines. 

Vast  fields  laid  off  In  perfect  symmetry  give  forth 
each  season  tbeir  wealth  of  potatoes  and  celery  and 
asparagus. 

San  Joaquin  Is  a  resourceful  county,  a  diversified 
county,  a  wealth-pving  county,  a  remarkable 
county  In  many  ways.  Much  of  its  success  Is  due 
to  its  strategic  location.  It  lies  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  at  the  moulh  of  Ibe 
San  Joaquin  river,  at  Che  beginning  of  Suisun  Pass. 
It  is  but  eighty  miles  from  San  Francisco  bay,  the 
greatest  trade  center  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Through 
Suisun  Pass  comes  the  army  of  the  rivercmit  and 
many  of  the  railway  trains  that  carry  the  traliic 
of  the  whole  valley.  Through  the  <Hie  other  pass 
in  the  coast  mountains,  at  Livermore,  come  Iwo 
olher  transcontinental  railroads  which  seek  their 
way  from  San  Francisco  to  the  East,  San  Joaquin 
is  the  logical  shipping  center  for  the  tremendously 
rich  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  a  gateway  to  both 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys. 

California  annually  produces  Si5,ooo,ooa  worth 
of  cereals.  San  Joaquin  county  leads  all  other 
counties  in  the  slate  In  Ihe  production  of  cereals. 
California  annually  produces  8,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes.  San  Joaquin  county  leads  all  other  coun- 
ties in  the  state  in  the  production  of  potatoes;  one- 
half  the  entire  output  comes  from  this  county  alone. 
San  Joaquin  county  leads  all  othersin  the  production 
of  barley  and  in  the  production  of  vegetables; 
comes  second  in  the  value  of  all  cnpi  nised;  third 
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in  the  production  <rf  grapes;  fifth  in  the  production 
of  hay  and  furage  crops  and  fifth  in  the  value  of  all 
property.  Therefore,  San  Joaquin  is  no  raw  unde- 
veloped county.    It  is  a  leader  amtuig  counties. 

This  county  is  peculiar  in  its  distinctive  land 
areas.  Its  Delta  lands,  its  grain  lands,  its  fruit 
lands  'diCEei  as  greatly  as  one  eastern  state  differs 
from  another.  The  county  is  as  level  as  a  Kansas 
prairie.  The  soil  types  include  peat,  black  adobe, 
sediment,  clay  loun.  sandy  loam  and  reddish  clay 
and  from  these  various  types,  widely  itotributed, 
come  the  various  products  which  malte  one  section 
differ  from  another.  Broadly  speaking  you  may 
name  the  four  distinctive  land  divisions  as  the  Delta 
section,  the  Lodi  section,  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  District  and  the  grain  farms. 

The  Delta  or  reclaimed  lands  extending  from  Ilie 
extreme  northwestern  edge  of  the  county  down  to 
the  west  side  of  Old  river  are  the  wonder  lands  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  and  for  that  matter  of  the 
United  States.  The  soil  of  this  section  is  so  rich, 
BO  productive  and  of  such  unique  composition  as 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  soil  experts  all 
over  the  world.  These  are  overflow  lands  formerly 
marshes  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  tules, 
flags,  willows  and  other  aquatic  vegetation.  As 
marsh  lands  they  were  the  homes  of  wild  birds, 
useless,  more  or  less  of  a  menace  to  health.  Con- 
quered by  enterprise  they  have  become  sunken 
gardens  of  fabulous  wealth.  The  land  has  been 
reclaimed  in  great  areas  or  island  districts  contain- 
ing from  2,joo  to  [5.000  acres.  In  all^ome  200,000 
acres  have  been  so  reclaimed.  It  is  through  this 
section  that  the  400  miles  of  navigable  waterways 
of  the  county  run.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  the 
novice  to  see  the  butcher,  the  grocer  or  the  dry 
goods  merchant  float  his  slock  of  goods  to  the  door 
of  the  consumer.  Giant  levees  surround  the  re- 
claimed lands.  Great  dredges  work  constantly 
night  and  day  building  and  rebuilding  the  earth- 
work levees.  These  dredges  are  the  product  of 
local  ingenuity  and  local  capital.  The  Land  is  very 
porous  and  needs  to  be  irrigated.  The  method  of 
irrigation  ii  unique.    Siphon  pumps  lead  from  the 


river  over  the  levees,  and  a  Few  turns  at  the  pump 
on  the  crest  of  the  siphon  starts  the  water  flowing 
over  the  land.  Drainage  is  as  necc:>sary  as  irriga- 
tion and  immense  pumping  plants  installed  at 
various  places,  some  stationary,  some  mounted  on 
dredges  driven  either  by  electricity  or  steam-power 
are  readily  floated  to  the  spot  needed  and  started 
pumping.  So  rich  is  tltis  land  that  it  commands 
and  readily  brings  an  average  cash  rental  of  twenty 
dollars  per  acre.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  po- 
tatoes, beans,  asparagus,  celery,  onions  and  barley. 

The  Lodi  section,  in  the  north  end  of  the  cotmty. 
is  a  model  intensified  fruit  section  for  the  future 
development  of  other  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  From  the  town  of  Lodi  are  shipped  annually 
almost  twenty-live  hundred  cars  of  table  grapes, 
two  thousand  cars  of  wine  grapes,  twenty-six  cars 
of  almonds,  seventy-five  cars  of  dedduous  fruits, 
fourteen  hundred  cars  of  wine,  not  to  mention 
grain  and  live  stock  and  vegetables.  This  dis- 
trict is  especially  noted  for  the  production  of  Flame 
Tokay  grapes,  which  here  take  on  a  distinctive  deli- 
cate color  and  are  treasured  on  the  market  as  table 
grapes  par  excellence. 

The  grain-farmmg  sections  are  scattered  but  the 
bulk  of  the  land  devoted  to  grain  crops  lies  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  county.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar area  in  the  southeastern  portion.  Here  dry- 
farming  Is  practised  and  crops  are  summer-fallowed. 
Eventually  this  grain  land  will  become  orchards 
and  alfalfa  fields. 

The  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigalion  District  in- 
cludes 77,000  acres  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
county.  It  was  formed  in  190Q  when  many  cif  the 
land-owners  reluctantly  voted  for  or  against  the 
issuing  of  bonds  to  the  extent  of  ti,S7s,ooo  for  a 
good  and  complete  irrigation  and  drainage  system. 
Joining  with  the  owners  of  65,000  acres  of  land  in 
Stanislaus  county,  just  across  the  line,  the  water 
rights  and  canal  system  of  the  Stanislaus  Water 
Company  were  purchased  for  $650,000.  A  part- 
nership dam  was  constructed  in  the  Stanislaus 
river  near  Knights'  Ferry,  and  eight  miles  of  main 
canal  with  a  canying  capacity  of  1,70a  cubic  feet 
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Two  men  started  business  in  Portland,  November,  1910,  and  prospered — 
so  much  so,  the  two  men  were  joined  by  seventeen  others. 

The  nineteen  men  organized  a  company,  each  man's  dollar  buying  just  as 
much  as  the  other  fellow's — no  promotion  shares,  no  bonds,  no  preferred  shares. 

The  larger  business  has  been  profitable  from  the  start,  a  dividend  of  i2>^% 
was  paid  for  the  first  year  with  a  surplus  remaining. 

In  the  meantime,  120  men  and  women  of  Portland,  representative  of  all  walks 
of  life,  joined  the  19.  All  invested  because  of  absolute  security  and  certainty  of 
large  dividends. 


15  Business  Men 
2  Presidents 

10  Salesmen 
6  Real  Estate  Men 
I  Government  Employee 

5  Railroad  Officers 
4  Stenographers 

1  Science  Practitioner 

I  Judge 

I  Auto  Dealer 

I  City  Employee 

I  Laborer 

I  Paymaster 

I  Bank  President 

6  Attorneys 
8  Managers 
I  Plasterer 


Here  is  the  List: 

I  Farmer 

4  Insurance  Men 

5  Bookkeepers 

I  Furniture  Mfg. 

1  Car  Man 

2  Grocers 

2  Bakers 

I  Hardware  Dealer 

3  Bankers 

17  Business  Women 
5  Doctors 
I  Fireman 
I  Collar  Maker 

1  Contractor 

2  Barbers 

I  Restaurant  Man 

3  Mechanics 


2  Printers 

I  Advertising  Writer 

I  Dressmaker 

1  Paint  Dealer 

4  Newspap>er  Men 

2  Jewelers 

1  Theatrical  Man 

2  Agents 
I  Tailor 

I  Shoe  Dealer 

I  Building  Sup.  Dealer 

I  Foreman 

I  Superintendent 

I  Chauffeur 

I  Painter 

I  Engineer 


The  two-men  effort  of  two  years  ago  has  grown  to  a  139-man  company,  the 
most  important  company  of  its  kind  in  the  northwest — a  Portland  institution. 

The  business  is  clean  in  conception,  dean  in  plan,  dean  in  methods,  one  that 
will  stand  the  strictest  investigation. 

If  absolute  security,  increasing  value,  large  returns  for  small  or  large  sums, 
interest  you,  investigate  without  obligation. 

On  request,  I  will  forward  full  information,  also  the  names  of  those  asso- 
ciated in  the  company. 

W.  M.  Umbdenstock, 

Treasurer. 

286  Oak  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 
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s  iinlortiinate  for  Madera  county  that  this 
lent  stands  undisputed  by  supplementary 
documents  from  the  same  source.  Within  three 
years  the  large  individual  holdings  of  land  have  been 
ripped  wide  open  and  settlers  have  been  pouring  in, 
tochaoge  the  grain  hddsand  hay  fields  into  occhajds 
and  vineyards.  The  second  largest  power  company 
in  the  state  is  carrying  electrical  energy  to  every 
farm  in  Madera  county  and  at  a  rale  so  reasonable 
that  every  farmer  is  taking  advantage  of  It. 

The  rich  soil  deposited  here  centuries  ago  is  the 
sime  that  has  made  famous  other  counties  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  The  subterranean  water  supply  is 
the  same  that  has  percolated  through  the  earth's 
strata  from  the  great  snow  banks  of  the  Sierras  for 
the  centuries  since  the  great  range  was  formed;  and 
the  present  day  development,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
is  due  to  the  harnessing  of  the  waste  water  in  the 
mountains  and  to  sending  it  through  copper  strands 
to  pump  from  beneath  the  sands  the  seepage  from 
the  same  snow  banks.  Thus  have  men  discovered 
and  made  use  of  Nature's  secret.  Should  she 
deny  stream  flow  or  rainfall,  somewhere  within 
the  reach  of  man  she  stores  the  life-giving  water. 
Strong  flowing  wells  are  found  at  an  average  depth 
of  three  hundred  feet.  Some  have  been  flowing  for 
fifty  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  gallons  per  day. 

But  flowing  wells  are  not  depended  upon  by  the 
Jfadera  settler.  At  an  average  depth  of  fifty  feet 
he  finds  all  the  water  he  wants.  Some  wells  are  but 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  some  are  se\enty-five  feet. 
For  five  hundred  dollars  a  settler  can  have  a  well 
drilled,  build  a  reser\-oir,  install  a  motor  and  com- 
plete equipment.  Electrical  power  may  be  obtained 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  horse-power  per  year 
and  the  operating  company  doesn't  give  a  rap 
whether  the  rancher  keeps  the  motor  humming  night 
and  day  during  the  three  hundred  and  axly-five 
days.  A  three  horse-power  motor  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  drive  a  pump  which  will  irrigate  suc- 
cessfully from  twenty  to  forty  acres,  which  means 
that  any  farmer  can  insure  his  water  supply  for  a 
whole  year  for  the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  How  many  an  Eastern  or  a  Middle- 
western  farmer  would  gladly  go  to  his  banket  or  in- 


surance broker  and  lay  down  one  hundred  and  £fty 
dollars  to  insure  a  crop  when  a  drought  portends! 

Madera  is  a  youngster  in  the  family  of  California 
counties.  Originally  it  was  a  part  of  I-resno,  which 
joins  it  on  the  south,  and  as  recently  as  i8g3  was 
separated  from  the  mother  count)'  and  turned  loose 
to  make  its  way  among  other  California  stale  units. 
It  is  the  heart  of  the  valley  and  the  heart  of  Califor- 
nia, an  irregular  quadrilateral,  ninety-eight  miles 
wide  at  its  eitreme  width  from  cast  to  west,  and 
more  llian  twenty-eight  miles  long  at  its  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south.  It  has  an  area  of  2,140 
square  miles,  one-third  of  which  is  valued  chiefly 
for  its  scenery  and  mineral  deposits.  Another  third 
is  foot-hill  hind,  tried  and  proved,  and  destined 
eventually  to  become  a  favored  fruit  section.  The 
remaining  third  is  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  vast 
stretch  of  level  land  rapidly  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-kept  garden.  Here,  where  formerly 
leagues  of  golden  grain  waved  in  the  summer  breezes, 
will  soon  be  growing  orchards  of  peaches,  apricots, 
plums  and  prunes,  vast  fields  of  knee-deep  alfalfa 
and  great  vineyards  of  wine  and  table  grapes. 

More  than  1 10,000  acres  of  the  large  holdings  have 
been  subdivided  into  small  tracts  within  the  last  year. 
Two  of  these  tracts  were  thrown  open  to  settlement 
in  the  fall  months  of  tqii.  Within  six  months  from 
their  opening  1.500  settlers  had  moved  In  to  aid  in 
the  transformation  from  grain  land  to  orchard. 
Everywhere  is  heard  the  hum  of  the  electric  motor 
or  the  staccato  exhaust  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
Everywhere  is  heard  the  musical  tattoo  of  the 
hammer  and  the  rasp  of  the  saw. 

Madera,  the  county-seat, is  a  thriving  city  of  3,000, 
grown  from  a  village  within  the  past  few  years.  Here 
are  located  large  lumber  and  manufacturing  concerns 

Land  values  in  Madera  county  are  still  low.  They 
are  much  lower  than  in  many  other  localities  of 
similar  richness  and  similar  opportunities.  With 
the  continued  present  influx  of  settlers,  land  values 
may  be  expected  to  steadily  rise.  The  assessor's 
figures  in  igo;  and  igoS  show  that  240,000  acres 
planted  to  grain  crops  in  Madera  county  gave  a 
return  of  $900,000.  How  much  will  the  assessor's 
figures  of  IQ15  show,  when  so  great  an  area  of  this 
same  land  is  now  producing  a  wealth  of  fruits. 
alfalfa  and  dairy  products!  The  comparison  will  be 
most  interesting. 
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•  Nune  in  the  Pot? 

Comes  a  wail  from  an  enLerprising  little  town  a 
few  miles  out  from  Los  Angeles,  "Is  Alhambra's 
name  in  the  pot?"  Alharabra  wants  in  on  the  co- 
operalion  and  coordination  plans  of  important  cities 
in  California  in  the  giving  of  annual  festivab,  and 
therefore  protests  her  importance. 

We  of  the  West  love  play.  If  cherries  are  ripe,  if 
loses  are  in  bloom,  if  prune  trees  are  blossom  laden, 
if  strawberries  are  lusdous,  we  take  a  day  oS.  If  a 
city  can  find  a  significant  date  in  its  history  which 
seems  to  invite  celebration,  we  take  a  week  off  to 
commemorate  that  event.  We  love  Co  play;  we  love 
to  watch  others  play. 

Kven  slaid  Victoria  has  capitulated. 

Our  British  cousins  on  the  north  have  long  looked 
with  envious  eyes  on  Seattle's  PollatchandTacoma's 
Mootamara  Festo.  The  folks  over  the  line  seemed  to 
be  having  such  a  perfectly  delightful  time.  It  was 
not  merely  a  flitting  week  of  tun,  for  each  year  the 
festivals  seemed  to  grow  in  interest,  attendance  and 
pleasure. 

So  Victoria  has  taken  the  hint,  and  this  year, 
August  4-Q,  will  hold  her  premier  Water  Carnival, 
the  first  Canadian  coast  city  to  join  in  a  joyous 
custom.  The  announcements  hint  that  honoured 
guests  will  be  entertained  in  right  royal  fashion. 

Thus  is  another  added  to  the  year's  pageants. 
In  June  Portland  held  her  annu^  Rose  Festival; 
Tacoma  has  just  observed  her  Montamara  Festo 
and  Seattle  her  Golden  Potktch;  San  Francisco 
ends  the  year's  pageants  with  her  celebration  of 
the  discovery  of  matchless  San  Francisco  bay  by 
Portola,  October  21-1$- 

The  year  begins  anew  with  Pasadena's  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  and  Chariot  Race  in  January,  followed 
by  the  annual  polo  tournament  and  golf  and  tennis 
tournaments  at  Coronado,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara 
tud  Del  Monte.  In  February  San  Bernardino  comes 
to  the  front  with  the  National  Orange  Show.  In 
March  the  Land  Show  at  Los  Angeles  holds  the 
board.  Redlands  has  her  Rose  Festival  and  Orange 
Day.  Los  Angeles  has  a  revival  of  "La  Fiesta  dc 
lasFloresdeLos  Angeles";  and  soil  goes  throughout 
the  year.  A  cherry  festival  here,  a  strawberry  fes- 
tival there,  a  Raisin  Day  such  as  Fresno's,  which 
hu  become  of  national  importance,  a  Wild  West 


exhibition  such  as  Pendleton,  Oregon's,  Roundup, 
or  Salinas,  California's,  Rodeo,  and  the  dozen  aiid 
one  different  sorts  of  day  or  week  celebrations. 

The  Coast  visitor  may  soon  start  on  a  progressive 
round  of  festivals  from  Tia  Juana  to  Vancouver, 
following  the  wake  of  bursting  buds  and  ripening 
fruit  as  the  sun  warms  the  earth  northward. 

And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  pageants  is  disappointing.  Play  week  or  play 
day  is  popular,  impressive,  educational;  a  time  for 
relaxation  and  genuine  joyousness. 

Alhambra  wants  in  on  the  tun  and  so  does  every 
other  progressive  Pacific  Coast  city  or  town. 


CalifomiK  Under  Canvu 

Now  comes  an  opportunity  to  see  California  in 
a  nutshell,  offered  hy  the  California  Land  Show. 
Every  land-hungry  person  who  wants  a  near  view 
of  California  as  a  whole  had  better  make  arrange- 
ments to  be  in  San  Fmncisco  October  nth  to  isth, 
for  on  those  dates  will  be  held  the  California  Land 
Show,  The  fifty-seven  counties  of  California  will 
exhibit  their  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  a  monstrous 
paviUon  of  canvas  at  Eighth  and  Market  streets. 

The  California  Land  Show  is  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  and  has  the  backing  of  the  San  Francisco 


United  States  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  slate, 
to  introduce  the  land  and  the  land  hungry,  to  ex- 
ploit the  wide  variety  of  products  of  the  counties 
and  to  emphasize  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
great  cities  and  the  country  districts. 

The  Land  Show  has  adopted  a  suggestive  slogan: 
"The  landless  man  for  the  manless  knd."  The 
land-hungry  man  will  have  his  appetite  whetted  to 
near  distraction  by  a  visit  to  the  displays  being  ar- 
ranged. There  will  be  grapes  and  peaches  and 
cherries  and  citrus  fruits  from  the  orange  counties 
and  prunes  from  the  prune  counties  and  apples  from 
the  mountain  fruit  counties  and  the  irrigation  and 
reclamation  companies  will  show  how  their  scientific 
farm  colonization  plans  have  succeeded. 

And  Luther  Burbank  will  be  there  and  will  show 
some  of  his  horticulture  and  floriculture  wonders. 
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I  NoTi'  Haa  Opportunity  to 
Bulla   R.oadB 

Oregon's  new  road  law,  if  put  into  effective  opera- 
tion by  every  county  in  the  State  issuing  bonds  up 
to  two  per  cent  of  its  assessment  valuation,  as 
authorized  by  the  county  bonding  act,  would  make 
available  a  fund  of  (18,000,000  for  good  roads. 
Henry  L.  Bowlby,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Pacj&c 
Highway  Association  and  former  Highway  Com- 
missioner of  Washington,  has  issued  a  bulletin 
crammed  full  of  facts  and  carefully  compiled  figures 
on  the  road  situation  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Mr.  Bowlby  says  that  if  all  the  money  expended  by 
the  dilTerent  Oregon  counties  for  roads  in  the  last 
four  years  had  been  put  into  permanent  roads  at  a 
cost  of  S5000  a  mile,  there  would  now  be  2071.4 
miles  of  permanent  roadway  in  the  State.  He 
figures  that  {10,358,793.63  was  spent  for  roads  and 
bridges  in  that  time. 

To  issue  bonds,  a  certain  number  of  registered 
voters  mus'  petition  the  Coimty  Court  for  a  special 
bond  election  specifying  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
issued,  length  of  time  they  shall  run  and  their  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest.  If  the  petitions  conform  to 
legal  requirements  a  special  election  may  be  ordered 
or  a  vote  taken  at  the  general  election. 

Under  the  new  law  it  is  expected  that  Oregon 
wilt  forge  steadily  ahead  in  the  development  of  its 
permanent  highways. 


Higliway  Improvementt  Puti  Citiu  od 
Tbeir  MettU 

One  of  the  noticeable  effects  of  the  improvement 
of  state  highways  has  been  that  of  arousing  munici- 
pal pride  in  the  cities.  Especially  is  this  .true  in 
California,  where  the  streets  of  an  incorporated 
town  are  not  under  state  control.  The  state  will 
build  a  highway  to  the  city  limits  but  there  the 
work  stops.  Self-respecting  cities  refuse  to  sur- 
render the  authjrity  over  their  thoroughfares  to  the 
stale  authorities.  It  is  claimed  by  those  interested 
in  civic  betterment  that  no  other  movement  ever 
started  so  much  civic  activity  and  ambition  among 
the  counties  and  municipalities  of  California  as  has 
the  state  highway  enterprise.  Energetic  communi- 
ties like  Los  Gatos.  Santa  Clara  county;  Pomona, 
Los  Angeles  county;  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  county; 
Burlingame,  San  Mateo  county,  are  spending  from 
(30,000  to  (75,000  in  the  construction  of  paved 
highways  within  the  city  limits.  Everywhere  is 
improvement  under  way.    It  is  a  good  sign. 


Tbrou^li  tke  Petrified  Foreata 

One  of  the  newest  of  the  scenic  highways  being 
promoted  is  from  Needles  to  San  Beniardino.  This 
proposed  road  will  pass  through  the  petrified  forests 
&nd  a  r^on  once  occupied  by  the  cliff  dwellers. 


^Voodroi^  ^Vilaon  on  Good  RoaJs 

"I  tell  you  frankly  my  interest  in  good  roads 
is  not  merely  an  interest  in  the  pleasure  of  riding  in 
autos.  It  is  not  merely  an  interest  in  the  much 
more  important  matter  of  affording  tanners  of  this 
country  and  residents  in  villages  means  of  ready 
access  to  such  neighboring  markets  as  they  need  for 
economic  benefit,  but  it  is  also  the  interest  in  weav< 
ing  as  complicated  and  ehiborate  a  net  of  neighlxir- 
hood  and  state  and  national  opinion  together  as  it 
is  possible  to  weave.  It  is  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance  that  the  United  States  should  think  in 
big  pieces,  should  think  together,  should  think 
ultimately  as  a  whole,  and  I  feel  in  my  enthusiasm 
for  good  roads  something  of  the  old  opposition  that 
there  always  has  been  in  me  to  any  kind  of  sectional 
feeling." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

Are  We  Cominrf  to  tbe  One-Rintf 
Circu,  Again? 

The  cycle  of  seasons  continues  to  bring  forth  the 
unique  possibilities  of  the  automobile.  Now  comes 
a  story  lo  the  effect  that  many  theatrical  folk  find 
aside  from  the  pleasure  their  car  affords,  a  means 
of  ready  inter-city  transportation.  We  may  expect 
in  due  season  the  horseless  drcus  caravan  touring 
the  country  as  did  the  lumbering  horse-drawn 
wagons  of  years  ago.  Can  you  imagine  a  monster 
truck  carrying  its  quota  of  jungle  beasts  into  those 
isolated  communities  where  heretofore  the  circus 
was  represented  only  by  far-fetched  lithographs  on 
"'  ■     "  stable  walls? 


Evolution  of  tke  "HiBtwayman" 

Nowadays  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  highwayman 
in  quotation  narks.  The  quotation  marks  indi- 
cate the  evolution  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  which 
once  brought  to  mind  low-browed  men,  with  black 
kerchiefs  hiding  thdr  chins  and  ugly  revolvers 
thrust  under  one's  protesting  nose.  But  the  "high- 
wayman" becomes  a  business  man  with  a  mission. 
He  is  the  road  builder,  the  construction  chief,  the 
maker  of  splendid  lioulevards.  The  romance  may 
be  knocked  out  of  the  word  In  its  new  and  soon- 
to-be  accepted  meaning  but  the  highwayman 
becomes  a  useful,  esteemed  citizen. 


Auto  Road  Repair  Trucks  on  Pacific 
rlign^tray 

Two  auto  trucks  have  been  placed  in  commission 
between  Sacramento,  California,  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  keep  the  Pacific  Highway  in  repair  be- 
tween those  points.  This  work  is  undertaken  by 
the  California  State  Better  Roadi  Association. 
Tbe  trucks  are  completely  equipped  for  road  build- 
ing, each  carrying  a  new  of  eight  men. 
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for  catching  and  holding  the  meaning  of  the 
spell  which  this  land  casts  over  mind  and 
heart.  All  that  one  may  hope  to  do  is  to 
flash  his  feeble  light  upon  some  of  the  high 
points. 

We're  an  emotional  people,  but  we  have 
our  practical  side.  So  has  this  story.  Let's 
try  to  consider,  as  soberly  as  we  can,  some 
of  the  practical  features  of  Willamette  val- 
ley life.  We  can't  go  carefully  into  detail 
in  a  few  pages;  we'll  have  to  look  at  our 
facts  rather  in  the  mass. 

The  best  blood  of  America  pioneered  this 
country  of  the  Willamette,  making  the  first 
really  permanent  settlements  something 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Wheat-growing 
was  the  chief  concern  of  those  pioneer  farm- 
ers, and  wheat-growing  held  first  place  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every- 
thing else.  The  land  holdings  were  large 
in  those  days,  and  the  production  of  wheat 
was  carried  on  according  to  the  old  methods 
of  extensive  farming — wheat,  wheat,  wheat, 
year  after  year.  Wheat  was  just  about  the 
only  farm  product  that  figured  then  in 
shipments  out  of  the  valley.  Several  lines 
of  steamboats  brought  down  the  wheat 
from  the  farms  to  Portland,  and  carried 
back  most  of  what  the  wheat  farmers  ate 
and  used.  Life  then  was  slow  and  easy- 
going. Modern  ideas  of  farhling  and  farm 
management  hadn't  yet  caught  hold. 

That  couldn't  last,  though.  Soils,  cli- 
mate, location  and  every  other  circum- 
stance made  this  an  ideal  place  for  modern 
diversified  farming  in  its  best  form.  Wheat 
farming  had  to  give  way  before  it.  That's 
been  the  history  of  every  one-crop  district. 
The  production  of  a  single  crop  over  a  wide 
area,  to  the  exclusion^of  others,  is  unsound 
in  theory,  tremendously  wasteful  in  prac- 
tice. "Bonanza  farming"  sounds  mighty- 
fine  and  large  and  princely.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  at  it — by  the  favored  few;  but 
that  sort  of  farming  has  always  spelled  in- 
dustrial and  social  stagnation  for  the  region 
indulging  it.  Exclusive  cotton-growing  has 
kept  the  farm  life  of  the  southern  Gulf 
States  at  a  standstill  for  generations.  While 
the  states  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  growing  and 
selling  grain,  life  there  was  hardly  worth 
living.  So  long  as  the  Plains  country  was 
abandoned  entirely  to  stock  grazing,  there 
was  no  social  life  worth  mentioning.  That's 
inevitably  true  everywhere.  High  civiliza- 
tion always  waits  on  the  development  of 


many  and  various  resources.  Bonanza 
money-making  is  only  part  of  life,  as  we're 
beginning  to  understand  it.  Mind  you,  this 
isn't  said  in  disparagement  of  the  earlier 
farmers.  Theirs  was  a  necessary  first  step; 
but  it  was  only  the  toddling  first  step  of  an 
industrial  infant  just  beginning  to  walk. 
Naturally,  later  steps  have  been  firmer, 
surer.  It  was  these  later  steps  that  really 
enabled  the  Willamette  valley  to  "get 
there." 

A  simple  list  of  present-day  products  of 
this  valley  soil  would  fill  pages.  At  a 
recent  county  fair,  one  farmer  alone  ex- 
hibited 267  varieties  of  products  grown  on 
his  own  farm.  Conditions  here  enable  the 
production  of  all  temperate  zone  foodstuffs 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  of  the  high- 
est quality. 

It's  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
diversified  farming  really  got  upon  its  feet 
in  this  valley.  Let's  not  try  now  to  fore- 
cast what  it  will  accomplish  in  the  future; 
let's  look  instead  at  what  has  been  already 
actually  accomplished.  That's  the  best 
part  of  the  story,  right  ^ow. 

This  valley,  with  its  5,000,000  acres  of 
cultivable  land,  now  has  only  about  1,000,- 
000  acres  actually  imder  cultivation,  with 
about  250,000  acres  more  in  use  as  pasture 
and  meadow.  The  valley  holds  22,000  farm 
homes,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  valley  living  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
small  farm  villages.  Hardly  one  acre  has 
yet  been  brought  up  to  its  full  producing 
power.    That  work  is  still  in  its  first  stages. 

But  mark  this,  in  contrast  to  the  old 
wheat-growing  days:  this  valley  is  now 
feeding  its  200,000  people  in  abundance, 
and  is  marketing  besides,  every  year,  food- 
stuffs of  the  value  of  $42,500,000.  That's 
an  annual  cash  income  of  $42.50  i>er  acre  on 
the  cultivated  land.  That's  an  annual  cash 
income  of  $212.50  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  valley,  from  farm  products 
alone.  That's  an  annual  cash  income  of 
$1933.80  for  every  farm  of  the  22,000  farms 
of  the  valley.  And  mind:  those  figures 
represent  surplus  remaining  after  the  people 
of  the  valley  have  used  what  they  need  for 
themselves.  We're  used  to  thinking  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  as  one  of  the  world's  gar- 
den spots,  vastly  rich  and  prosperous;  but 
please  note  this  comparison: 

Taking  the  five  richest  farming  states  of 
the  Mississippi  valley — Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,    Illinois    and    Iowa — there's    an 
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and  other  strong  organizations,  is  work- 
ing hard  to  that  end.  It  is  working 
for  the  extension  of  agricultural  training  in 
the  counties,  in  schools  and  field;  it  is  work- 
ing ior  good  roads — not  great  automobile 
highways,  but  systems  of  farmers'  roads 
radiating  from  the  towns  into  the  country; 
it  is  cooperating  with  the  farmers  in  organ- 
izing growers'  and  sellers'  associations 
which  will  enable  a  more  efficient  marketing 
of  farm  products;  it  is  working  hard  to  sup- 
press the  land  speculator,  to  prevent  infla- 
tion of  land  prices,  to  secure  the  subdivision 
of  large  land  holdings,  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  immigrant  farmer  to  get  hold  of 
a  bit  of  land  under  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions. The  work  has  gone  far,  and  it  is 
going  farther.  Hereafter,  it  will  be  mighty 
hard  for  a  boomer  to  find  a  foothold  in  this 
country.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
the  whole  Willamette  valley  is  dead  against 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  know  what  it 
would  mean,  and  they  don't  propose  to 
stand  for  it.  They're  bent  now  solely  upon 
having  the  lands  occupied  by  good  farmers. 
If  a  stranger  in  the  valley  gets  stung  in  these 
days  by  a  land  speculator,  it's  his  own  fault. 
All  he  need  do  to  protect  himself  is  to  go 
to  one  of  the  commercial  organizations,  to 


the  officers  of  the  State  Immigration  Com- 
mission, or  to  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  he'll  be  in  the  hands  of  friends. 

Yes,  these  towns  are  \'igorous  and  clean 
and  strong.  They're  not  over-grown — not 
one  of  them.  They're  serving  a  big,  useful 
purpose,  playing  their  full  part  in  the  big 
work,  steadfastly  restraining  all  foolish  am- 
bition to  outdo  one  another  in  mere  mush- 
room growth.  That's  a  bully  good  sign, 
don't  you  think?  An  over-grown  town 
always  lays  an  extra  burden  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Don't  misunderstand.  I'm  not  saying 
that  these  towns  don't  want  new  blood,  new 
life.  They  do.  They  offer  great  oppor- 
tunities to  men  with  constructive  ideas. 
There's  a  wealth  of  raw  material  all  around, 
wool,  wood,  leather,  and  all  sorts  of  farm 
stuff.  One-fifth  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  United  States  is  in  Oregon,  within 
arm's  reach  of  the  Willamette  valley;  and 
in  the  flow  of  the  streams  of  this  valley 
there's  about  620,000  horse-power  going  to 
waste.  Doesn't  that  spell  opportunity? 
But  don't  overlook  the  sign  you'll  find  hung 
out  in  every  one  of  these  towns:  "No  ex- 
ploiter need  apply."     It  means  just  what 
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Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  farm  end  of 
the  story.  That's  the  part  that  appeals  to 
me,  more  than  all  the  rest,  because  I'm  a 
farmer,  I'm  running  a  farm  of  my  own, 
back  in  Arkansas,  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
I  know  something  of  what  farming  means, 
its  rewards  and  its  difficulties.  Take  it 
from  me:  the  rewards  are  greater  and  the 
dithculties  less  in  this  Willamette  valley 
than  in  any  other  place  I've  ever  known. 

The  worst  thing  about  farming  is  the  iso- 
lation of  the  life,  the  separation  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family  from  all  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  a  worth-whiJe  social  life.  There's 
none  of  that  in  the  Willamette  valley.  As 
I  write,  I'm  in  the  heart  of  the  valley. 
There's  a  fine  network  of  electric  and  steam 
railways  running  up  and  down  and  across 
the  land — a  thousand  miles  of  railway  lines. 
Within  half  a  day's  travel  lie  the  state  capi- 
tal, the  State  University,  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  a  dozen  or  more  higher 
institutions  for  education,  and  the  indus- 
trial capital  of  the  great  Columbia  basin. 
And  that's  not  all.  The  farmer,  like  every- 
body else,  wants  variety  in  his  life.  Within 
plain  sight,  within  three  or  four  hours' 
reach,  are  the  peaks  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains with  their  everlasting  snow-caps;  on 
the  other  side,  to  the  west,  only  three  or 
four  hours  away,  lies  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and 
all  around,  crowding  one  another,  are  hun- 
dreds of  beauty  spots — rivers  and  hills, 
waterfalls  and  caves,  forests  and  smiling 
vbtas — a  very  wonderland  of  beauty.  Life 
may  be  very  large  in  the  Willamette  valley. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Willamette  valley  has 
never  known  a  crop  failure. 

I  know  well  enough  what's  in  your  mind. 
You're  wondering  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  get  a  foothold  in  this  Eden.  You've 
heard  that  land  values  are  very  high  out 
here.    So  they  are,  on  the  face  of  things. 


But  if  you'll  scratch  below  the  surface 
you'll  find  that  this  condition  isn't  so"  bad. 
You  may  pay  $400  or  $500  an  acre  for  a  highly 
developed  "going"  farm  if  you  want  to;  but 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  they'll  tell 
you  that  there's  still  lots  andlots  of  land  to  be 
had  for  $20  to  $50  an  acre,  perfectly  suited  to 
profitable  use.  Land  prices  are  very  uneven 
over  the  valley;  but  don't  let  yourself  be 
scared  out  by  the  higher  figures  showing 
here  and  there. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  farms  I've  seen,  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  scale.  One  is  a 
great  dairy  farm,  a  model  of  modem  daii>' 
famung,  supplying  certified  milk  to  Lhecityof 
Portland,  covering  400  acres  and  involving  an 
investment  of  $92,000.  It's  paying  twelve 
per  cent,  net  on  that  investment. 

The  other  is  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  about 
the  same  distance  from  Portland,  which  was 
tackled  five  years  ago  by  a  Hungarian 
farmer  whose  cash  capital  amounted  to 
exactly  four  dollars.  When  he  bought  his 
land,  it  was  in  the  wild  woods.  Today  it's 
free  of  debt,  supporting  his  family  in  plenty 
— a  model  of  its  kind  too.    So,  you  see! 

I  wish  to  goodness  I  were  writing  a  book, 
instead  of  trying  to  tell  this  story  in  a  few 
magazine  pages.  There 'd  be  some  fair 
chance  then  of  saying  the  things  that  wait 
to  be  said.  It's  hopeless,  this  way.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  crowd  in  a  word  about 
the  golden  glory  of  the  climate,  nor  about  the 
big,  open-hearted,  progressive  spirit  of  the 
fjeople,  nor — most  significant  of  all — about 
the  inevitable  destiny  of  the  great  Columbia 
basin  following  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Maybe  I'll  have  another  chance  to 
talk  with  you  about  those  things.    I  hope  so. 

I'm  going  home  to  Arkansas  now  to  talk 
to  my  wife  about  this  Willamette  valley 
country — and  she's  going  to  think  that  I've 
gone  plumb  crazy. 


THE  LIE-BILL 


By  GEORGE  PATTULLO 

Author  of:   Off  tht  Trail 
Uhutrated  hy  J^aynard  Dixon 


THE  He-bill  is  an  old  Texas  institution. 
If  a  man  told  the  truth  about  you, 
or  spoke  ill  of  your  wife  or  other 
female  dependeht,  and  softness  restrained 
you  from  filling  him  full  of  buckshot,  you 
took  a  gun  and,  pressing  it  firmly  against 
his  head — many  preferred  a  more  central 
portion  of  the  human  frame — compelled 
the  prattler  to  sign  a  written  confession  that 
the  story  he  had  circulated  was  false.  All 
this  was  years  ago.  Nowadays  they  resort 
to  the  courts,  or  pot  their  man  from  behind 
a  telephone  post. 

It  happened  not  infrequently  that  a 
gentleman  would  become  so  envenomed 
with  spite  that  more  than  retractions  found 
their  way  into  lie-bills.  "I  am  a  low, 
ornery,  sneaking  hound,  not  fit  to  mix  with 
decent  white  folks" — when  a  man  feels  the 
cold,  round  muzzle  of  a  .45  against  his  ribs, 
he  will  call  himself  any  names  you  may 
want  him  to  and  feel  no  shame  until  after- 
ward. Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
confession  often  received  trimmings. 

Shanghai  Pryor  added  some  deft  touches 
to  one  he  wTested  from  Mel  Gilpin,  and 
nearly  wrecked  two  lives.  Shanghai  was 
very  proud  of  the  document,  and  when  in 
liquor  would  pull  it  out  of  his  bureau  drawer 
and  gloat  over  the  literary  tang  of  the 
choicest  phrases. 

For  upward  of  a  year  previous  to  this, 
he  had  ridden  thrice  a  week  from  his  farm 
to  the  Gourd  ranch  to  sit  in  the  parlor  with 
Annielee  Thurber,  where  he  conversed  with 
her  parents  whilst  wondering  whether  they 
intended  sticking  out  the  entire  evening 
or  going  to  bed.  She  was  a  wholesome 
tomboy  of  a  girl,  and  her  mother  had  often 
had  occasion  to  warn  her  that  a  whistling 
girl  and  crowing  hen  are  bound  to  come  to 
a  bad  end. 

Because  he  regularly  occupied  the  edge 
of  a  chair  and  made  painful  puns  over  which 
Annielee  never  failed  to  giggle,  Shanghai 
got  a  notion  that  he  was  a  favored  suitor. 


To  be  sure,  Annielee  thought  rather  less  of 
him  than  she  did  of  the  milch  cow,  but 
Shanghai  did  not  know  that. 

Therefore  he  beheld  the  attentions  of  one 
Mel  Gilpin  with  not  a  little  dismay  and 
chagrin.  His  rival's  reputation  was  slightly 
unsavory,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  what  he 
had  ever  done  as  because  Gilpin  chose  to 
have  it  so;  it  pleased  him  to  be  considered 
a  sport  by  the  cow-boys. 

With  the  entry  of  Gilpin  into  the  lists, 
the  prospect  began  to  darken  for  Shanghai. 
Twice  in  one  week  he  folmd  Mel  discoursing 
at  ease  in  the  Thurber  parlor  when  he  ar- 
rived, convulsing  both  the  old  people  and 
Annielee.  So,  in  a  huff,  he  ceased  his  visits 
and  took  to  speculating  on  how  a  fine  honest 
girl  like  Annielee  could  take  up  with  a 
shifty  rascal.  And  Gilpin  rubbed  it  in  as 
hard  as  he  could.  The  manner  in  which  he 
paraded  his  friendship  with  Annielee  made 
Shanghai  gnash  his  teeth. 

Once  they  went  together  to  an  ice-cream 
social  at  the  school-house,  Gilpin  driving 
a  half-tamed  bay  of  which  he  was  very 
proud.  They  left  the  school-house  at  nine 
o'clock  to  make  the  home  drive  of  twelve 
miles  and  they  arrived  at  the  Gourd  ranch 
at  two  in  the  morning.  One  wheel  was  gone 
from  the  buckboard  as  they  came  scraping 
up  the  lane,  the  axle  reposing  on  a  board 
ripped  from  the  floor  of  the  vehicle.  For 
nine  weary  miles  they  had  toiled  in  this 
shape,  the  frenzied  horse  giving  much 
trouble. 

*'WeU"  inquired  Thurber  sleepily  as  he 
let  his  daughter  in,  '*how  did  this  happen?" 

"That  fool  horse  of  Mel's"  she  answered 
crossly.  "Mel,  he  takes  too  many  chances. 
That  horse  ain't  safe." 

Neither  her  family  nor  anybody  else  who 
knew  Annielee  well  gave  another  thought 
to  the  incident.  It  worried  Shanghai,  how- 
ever. 

On  a  day  in  town  several  of  the  boys 
joked  Gilpin  publicly  about  his  midnight 
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ride,  in  the  rough  frank  way  peculiar  to  the 
country — and  curiously  enough,  it  is  en- 
tirely free  from  offense.  Instead  of  replying 
in  kind,  as  would  any  one  else,  Gilpin  gave 
a  sly  smile  and  said  "You  fellers  talk  too 
much."  The  subtle  suggestion  was  not 
lost;  innuendo  beats  iteration  a  thousand 
miles.  The  quick  looks  the  others  exchanged 
were  followed  by  whisp)ers,  when  Gilpin 
capped  this  by  getting  on  his  dignity  and 
affecting  anger  over  the  raillery. 

And  the  whispers  grew.  Of  course  they 
did  not  reach  the  Thurbers,  for  Thurber  of 
the  Gourd  was  a  hard-handed  man  and 
there  lived  none  who  dared  hint  it  to  him; 
but  Shanghai  heard.  None  of  the  better 
element  in  the  county  but  scoflfed  at  the 
gossip  and  dismissed  it  from  mind;  still, 
there  are  always  some  who  swallow  such 
stuff  eagerly.  It  was  to  these  that  Shanghai 
gave  ear. 

He  said  nothing  to  Annielee,  because  in 
a  dull  blind  way  he  raged  against  her,  even 
while  believing  no  word  of  it.  But  he 
saddled  a  horse  one  morning  and  struck 
across  country  for  the  Straight  Y  ranch, 
where  Gilpin  was  employed. 

Coming  upon  him  on  day-herd  atop  a 
hill,  Shanghai  rode  close,  and  still  sitting 
his  horse,  said  to  Gilpin,  jvho  was  on  the 
ground  with  the  reins  under  his  arm, 
"You're  the  man  I'm  looking  for." 

Mel  glanced  up  in  quick  alarm,  but 
replied  in  a  friendly  tone  "Hello,  Shanghai. 
Wiat's  the  matter?    You  look  mad." 

"Stand  up"  continued  Pryor,  not  trusting 
himself  with  preliminaries.  "Stand  up  on 
your  feet  and  say  what  a  liar  you  are." 

"Why,  what's  got  into  you,  Shanghai?" 
protested  Mel,  but  there  had  come  a  whine 
into  his  voice  and  he  rose  obediently. 

"You've  been  talking"  was  all  Pryor 
could  find  to  say. 

*  *  I  ain '  t  never  said  a  word.  Whoever  says 
I  said  a  word  is  a  liar.  You  take  me  face 
to  face  with  him.    I'll  tell  him  so.    You — " 

"It  ain't  what  you  say"  Shanghai  in- 
terrupted huskily,  "it's  your  danmed — 
here,  you  sign  this.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
to  the  likes  of  you  at  all." 

He  thrust  a  sheet  of  paper  at  Mel,  who 
strove  to  read  it,  but  he  was  so  nervous  that 
the  gist  of  it  escaped  him. 

"What's  this,  Shanghai?"  he  asked 
weakly. 

"It's  a  lie-bill.  Sign  it.  Yes,  you  will, 
too;  here's  a  pencil." 


"But  I  ain't  done  nothing,  Shanghai. 
Me  and  you  have  always  been  friends. 
What's  got  into  you,  Shanghai?  You 
surely  don't  aim  to — " 

"You  sign  that  piece  of  pq^er."  He 
drew  a  six-shooter  from  his  waist-band  very 
deliberately. 

Once  more  Mel  applied  himself  to  master- 
ing the  dociunent,  but  his  panic  was  too 
real.  There  was  a  sick  smile  on  his  weak 
mouth  and  he  gulp>ed.  Fearing  that  he 
might  refuse  and  necessitate  his  killing 
him,  Pryor  stepped  from  his  horse  and  took 
Gilpin  by  the  arm. 

"Listen.    I'll  read  it  to  you." 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  lies  going  round 
about  Annielee  Thurber  ain't  true.  I  haven't 
got  nothing  but  respect  for  that  lady. 

And  I  hereby  admit  I  am  a  sorry  scoundrel 
and  not  fit  for  her  to  wipe  her  shoes  on.  She 
is  as  pure  as  the  lily  and  as  white  as  the  snow. 

I  will  promise  never  to  lie  about  nobody  no 
more.    I  was  a  coyote  for  doing  what  I  did. 

All  of  which  is  hereby  swore  to  in  the  pres- 
ence of  James  T.  Pryor. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  inquired  Gilpin 
stupidly.  "There  ain't  no  call  to  make 
me  say  all  that,  Shanghai.  I  swear  I 
never — " 

He  broke  oflF  his  protestations  abruptly 
because  the  muzzle  of  Shanghai's  gun 
poked  his  side;  he  caught  the  chill  of  the 
steel  through  his  shirt  and  trembled. 

"You  put  your  name  there,"  indicating 
with  a  forefinger,  the  while  his  gaze  became 
so  threatening  that  Gilpin  could  not  face  it. 
He  licked  his  lips  and  took  the  pencil;  yet 
he  hesitated. 

"If  you  don't,  Gilpin,  you'll  never  go 
back  to  camp  tonight." 

"All  right,  I'll  sign.  But  you  ain't  doing 
me  right,  Shanghai.    This  ain't  fair." 

Pryor  folded  the  bill  with  nice  care,  placed 
it  in  a  small  leather  bag,  and  remounted, 

"That's  all  I  want  with  you"  he  said 
easily,  the  generosity  of  a  victor  softening 
him  for  the  moment.  "You  can  go  now. 
But  if  I  ever  hear  a  sound  out  of  you, 
Gilpin — well,  you  know  me.    Adios^ 

Greatly  elated,  Shanghai  arrayed  him- 
self like  the  sun  that  night  and  galloped 
every  foot  of  the  way  to  the  Gourd  ranch. 
Into  the  peaceful  domesticity  of  the  Thur- 
ber home  he  burst,  and  when  the  old  p)eople 
had  discreetly  withdrawn  to  bed,  hitched 
his  chair  close  to  Annielee's,  to  her  no  in- 
considerable uneasiness,  and  hauled  forth  the 
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leather  bag.  Remember  that  she  had  never 
received  a  hint  of  this  tempest-in-a-teacup. 

"There!"  exclaimed  Shanghai  proudly, 
placing  the  document  in  her  lap.  "Read 
that." 

Annielee  gaped  a  moment,  and  then  a 
puzzled  frown  wrinkled  her  brow.  As  she 
reached  the  end,  Shanghai  saw  her  go  red, 
and  then  very  white,  and  her  hands  shook 
pitifully. 

"I  sure  learned  that  fine  gen'l'man  a 
lesson,"  and  he  tilted  back  complacently 
in  his  chair. 

No  explanations  were  asked  by  Annielee. 
She  flashed  into  sudden  anger,  berated 
Shanghai  like  a  school-boy  for  interference 
in  her  affairs,  flung  the  lie-bill  in  his  face, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  ran  from  the  room. 
She  didn't  speak  either  to  him  or  Mel  Gilpin 
for  more  than  a  year — not  until  the  sting 
of  it  had  worn  off  and  she  could  laugh  with- 
out resentment.  Her  behavior  was  so  far 
above  Pryor's  head  that  he  finally  gave  up 
endeavoring  to  probe  to  the  heart  of  it, 
and  used  to  observe  on  all  occasions  that 
women  sure  had  him  beat. 

Annielee  went  her  light-hearted  way, 
riding  bad  horses  and  bossing  her  father 
and  mother,  who  were  quite  foolish  about 
her  and  reveled  in  it.  All  their  doting  did 
not  spoil  Annielee,  but  it  troubled  her  parents 
that  she  should  be  so  scornful  of  men. 

This  indifference  endured  for  a  year,  and 
then  Bob  Laflamme  came  into  the  coimtry 
with  a  herd  of  stock  cattle  and  leased  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  adjoining  the 
Gourd  ranch.  Annielee  was  twenty  years 
old  at  this  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  given  to 
long  silences  which  concealed  his  sense  of 
humor  from  chance  acquaintances.  To 
those  on  a  more  intimate  footing  he  showed 
a  quizzical  vein,  delighting  in  quiet  banter; 
yet  nobody  could  better  enjoy  a  laugh 
turned  against  himself.  And  such  was  Ms 
poise  that  with  it  all  noije  ever  got  on 
terms  of  cheap  familiarity  with  Bob 
Laflamme. 

The  moment  he  looked  at  her  Annielee 
Thurber  lost  all  her  scorn  of  mankind. 
Every  male  she  had  met  heretofore  had 
been  afraid  of  her — even  the  dashing  Mel 
Gilpin,  strive  as  he  would  to  carry  it  off 
lightly.  However  much  they  might  appear 
at  ease,  there  had  been  an  underlying 
timidity  when  she  gazed  straight  at  them 
out  of  her  big  gray  eyes,  and  Annielee  had 


felt  it.  This  man  was  different.  There  was 
laughter  back  of  the  admiration  with  which 
he  stared  at  her — ^yes,  he  was  actually 
laughing,  taunting  her.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  liife  Annielee  felt  suddenly  weak  and 
grew  furiously  red. 

Masterful  as  he  was — always  taking 
things  for  granted  and  proceeding  with  the 
most  maddening  self-confidence — Bob  had 
a  rough  time  of  it  for  six  months.  Annielee 
rebuffed  him  time  and  again;  she  began  to 
flirt  outrageously  with  a  long  dark  pictur- 
esque cow-boy  by  the  name  of  Lem  Stevens. 
Laflanmie  grinned  cheerfully  over  this  aff'air 
and  did  not  so  much  as  curtail  nor  press  his 
attentions  one  jot. 

When  at  last  he  told  her  of  his  love — all 
the  laughter  gone  now,  and  so  desperately 
in  earnest  that  Annielee  wanted  to  cry — 
she  informed  him  quite  composedly  that 
it  was  of  no  avail.  She  did  not  care  for  him 
and  never  could.  Bob  stared  at  her  a  long 
minute.    She  looked  him  coolly  in  the  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry"  he  said  simply.  "You're 
the  finest  girl  I  ever  knew." 

A  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  then  he  was  master  of  himself 
again.  He  shook  her  hand  and  started 
for  the  door.  As  he  was  putting  on  his  hat 
some  instinct  prompted  him  to  turn. 
Annielee  had  not  anticipated  this.  There 
she  stood  with  her  hands  half  raised,  a 
wholly  involuntary  movement,  and  an  ex- 
pression no  one  could  mistake.  Laflamme 
went  back  to  her  in  two  strides. 

They  were  married  in  October,  before  an 
altar  erected  under  a  cottonwood  that  fairly 
glowed  in  its  autiunn  dress  of  red  and  gold. 
A  parson  came  ninety  miles  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  for  the  only  church  in  the  county 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  its 
incumbent  removed  to  greener  fields. 

Shanghai  Pryor  was  not  at  the  wedding. 
Before  the  engagement  was  mooted  about, 
he  had  given  up  his  farm  to  take  charge  of 
a  mule  ranch  in  the  South,  and  he  did  not 
return  to  the  country  until  two  months 
after  the  marriage.  As  he  was  extremely 
convalescent  from  his  own  attack  of  love 
fever  by  this  time,  Shanghai  learned  of  the 
event  with  unalloyed  pleasure. 

"Ah,  there's  a  gal"  said  he.  "So  she's 
done  married  Bob  Laflamme?  Well,  well — 
she  might  have  done  better.  Yes,  sir,  she 
could  of  had  me.  But  Bob's  a  good  feller. 
Nobody  can  deny  that.  He's  a  man,  every 
inch  of  him." 
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The  mules  had  not  proved  a  profitable 
venture  and  Pryor  frequently  turned  to  the 
bottle  to  forget  his  misfortunes.  Meeting 
Laflamme  in  town  one  morning  for  the  first 
time,  and  being  in  liquor,  he  stopped  to 
congratulate  him. 

**Say,  youVe  got  the  finest  li'r  gal  in 
this  whole  country"  Shanghai  assured  him. 
'*  Yes,  sir,  there's  the  finest  gal  in  the  whole 
world." 

"  Much  obliged,  Shanghai"  —  smiling 
broadly — "I  sort  of  suspicioned  that  my- 
self." 

"  And  any  one  who  says  different"  pur- 
sued Pryor,  his  muddled  brain  now  striking 
into  a  new  channel,  "has  got  to  answer  to 
me.  D*you  hear?  To  me.  Yes,  sir.  I 
sure  learned  one  fine  genTman  a  lesson. 
Look  at  that.  Bob.  Sure — read  it.  That 
proves  what  I  say." 

The  cheerful  idiot  laboriously  imfolded 
the  lie-bill  and  put  it  into  the  husband's 
hand. 

"Why,  I  don't— what  the  devil's  this?" 

"  Read  it.  That  shows  what  sort  of  gal 
she  is — ^pure  as  the  lily,  white  as  the  snow. 
Read  it." 

Laflamme  read  it  and  promptly  knocked 
Shanghai  down. 

"Well,  I'll  be  doggoned"  remarked  Pryor 
dazedly,  sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  crown. 
"If  that  ain't  a  queer  thing  for  a  feller  to 
do.  There's  grg^titude  for  you.  Yes,  sir. 
That's  the  sort  of  thanks  I  get." 

He  watched  Laflamme  heading  for  the 
livery  stable,  then  dusted  himself  and  went 
to  his  home,  much  mystified  and  perturbed. 
The  husband  had  carried  off  the  lie-bill. 

It  fell  out  that  Mel  Gilpin  was  in  the 
livery  yard  with  a  knot  of  loungers  when 
Laflamme  went  for  his  horse.  They  were 
evidently  being  entertained  by  some  tid- 
bit, for  Mel  was  wearing  the  furtive  smile 
he  always  sunmioned  when  teased  about 
his  conquests,  and  Bob  heard  a  girl's  name 
passed  about.  In  his  dark  humor  it  roused 
the  slow  restrained  anger  that  his  close 
friends  dreaded;  he  caught  Gilpin's  eye  as 
he  was  saddling  his  horse  and  stared  him 
out  of  countenance.  Then  he  ambled  out  of 
the  gate  and  headed  for  his  ranch. 

As  he  went  along,  sober  reflection  began 
to  minimize  the  incident  and  his  larger 
nature  asserted  itself.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  kept  his  knowledge  of  the  lie-bill  a 
secret  and  let  its  memory  die,  but  for  his 
reception  at  home. 


One  of  the  boys  had  just  brought  the 
mail  from  the  county-seat  and  in  it  was  a 
letter  for  Annielee,  addressed  in  a  man's 
handwriting.  She  picked  this  up  and  ex- 
amined it  curiously,  but  at  sight  of  her 
husband's  face,  yielded  to  a  coy  impulse 
and  hid  it  hurriedly  in  her  bosom. 

*' Somebody  writing  you  letters?"  he 
queried,  hanging  his  hat  on  a  nail. 

"What  letter?"  she  returned,  just  to  see 
the  effect. 

Very  quietly  and  distinctly  he  said: 
"You  just  got  a  letter  from  some  man. 
That's  the  first  letter  you've  done  got 
since  we  were  married.    Who  wrote  it?" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  know?  It  may  be 
from  Brother  Jim." 

She  spoke  the  truth  with  no  semblance  of 
it.  Her  coquetry  could  not  have  been 
worse-timed.  He  threw  down  the  lie-bill 
on  to  the  table  in  front  of  her. 

"It  looks  like  there's  a  lot  of  things  I 
don't  know.  I  suppose  it's  better  for  hus- 
bands not  to  know  too  much,  ain't  it? 
That's  the  way  some  women  figure.  Don't 
stand  there  smiling.  You  can't  fool  me  no 
more.    What  does  this  mean?  " 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  she  managed 
to  ask. 

"So  that  scares  you,  does  it?  I  don't 
wonder.  None  of  your  business  where  I 
got  it.  What  does  it  mean?  That's  what 
I  want  to  know.  What  was  there  between 
you  and  that  rat  Mel  Gilpin?" 

"You— ask  me  that?" 

He  grabbed  the  lie-bill  and  shook  it 
imder  her  nose. 

"Here's  something  you  done  kept  me  in 
the  dark  about.  You  told  me  a  heap  of 
things  that  don't  matter.  This  is  one  you 
left  out.  And  you  should've  told  me  and 
you  didn't." 

Annielee  shrank  back,  staring  steadily 
into  his  eyes.  It  was  as  though  she  saw  a 
new  man,  one  she  had  never  suspected,  and 
she  feared  him. 

"You  ask  me  what  that  means — you — " 
her  voice  was  barely  audible. 

"Lkten  to  me"  he  said  sternly,  with 
better  control  of  himself.  "Don't  stand 
there  looking  like  that.  I  reckon  I  shouldn't 
know  nothing  about  this,  should  I?  Well, 
I  think  different.  What  was  Mel  Gilpin 
to  you?  What  did  that  fool  Shanghai 
make  him  sign  this  for?    Answer  me." 

Annielee  made  no  attempt  to  defend  her- 
self or  to  pacify  him.    That  side  of  it  did 
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"Wait  a  minute  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.    Me  and  Annielee — " 

"Shut  up"  commanded  the  husband, 
flaming  into  rage.  "I  don't  need  no  ex- 
plaining from  you.  I  reckon  I  know  my 
own  wife.  That  ain't  the  point.  But  I 
done  heard  you  talking  about  that  Davis 
girl  this  evening,  Gilpin,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  low-down  polecat 
you  are.  If  you  ever  open  that  lying 
mouth  of  yours  again  about  any — " 

He  raised  his  hand,  intending  to  slap 
Gilpin  across  the  offending  mouth,  and  Mel 
waited  with  his  head  hung,  meekly  passive 
to  receive  the  blow.  Then  abruptly  the 
hand  dropped  and  Laflamme  laughed.  That 
anything  serious  could  ever  have  occurred 
between  this  abject  creature  and  his  Annie- 
lee struck  him  as  so  absurd  that  he  could 
even  look  on  Gilpin  with  amused  tolerance. 
And  with  the  laugh  came  a  sense  of  infinite 
relief. 

"Pshaw!*'  he  exclaimed.  "What  a  fool 
I  am!  Go  on  back  to  your  game,  Gilpin. 
I  reckon  you  fit  in  somewheres,  but  it 
ain't  among  decent  white  folks." 

"And  I'll  be  doggoned"  he  confided  to 
his  horse  as  he  tightened  the  girth  before 
mounting,  "if  I  ain't  almost  as  bad.  Yes, 
sir.  I'm  sure  fit  for  nigrahs  myself.  Annie- 
lee— and  she  too  proud  even  to  tell  about 
it  I  ain't  half  good  enough  for  her — I 
reckon  nobody  ain't." 

This  spirit  of  humility  held  him  as  he 
approached  his  home,  but  he  shook  it  off 
on  entering  the  gate,  for  it  would  never  do 

to  look  too  ashamed  or  contrite — that 
would  amount  to  an  admission  that  he  had 
placed  more  credence  in  the  lie-bill  than  he 

wanted  her  to  believe.  • 

"Annielee — oh,  Annielee!"  he  called  in 

his  ordinary  tone. 
There   was   no   response.     He   hurried 

through  the  house,  then  went  back  to  the 

stable.    Her  saddler  was  gone. 
"Humph!"  he  said  ruefully.    "I've  got 

my  work  cut  out  now.    But  maybe  this  is 

better  after  all." 
Only  one  place  was  open  to  her  in  that 

country  and  that  was  home,  so  he  caught  a 

fresh  horse  and  spurred  through  the  dark 

to  the  Gourd.     It  was  nearly  midnight 

when  he  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Thurber  let  him 


in  the  door,  whispering  "Hush."  The  old 
man  was  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire, 
though  it  was  hours  past  his  bed-time.  He 
regarded  his  son-in-law  gravely. 

"You'll  have  to  be  right  careful"  cau- 
tioned Mrs.  Thurber.  "Oh,  Bob,  how  did 
it  happen?  " 

He  did  not  pause  to  enlighten  her,  but 
crossed  to  Annielee's  bedroom,  the  rooAi  she 
had  occupied  as  a  girl.  The  lamp  was  burn- 
ing on  the  dresser,  turned  low.  She  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep  when  he  tiptoed  to  her 
side  and  was  fully  resolved  to  cry  out  for 
her  mother  and  exp)el  him  from  the  house 
at  the  first  word.  However,  she  didn't  do 
it.  Bob  dropp>ed  on  one  knee  beside  the 
bed  and  put  an  arm  under  her  shoulders. 

"Honey"  he  whisp)ered,  his  face  against 
her  neck,  but  there  was  laughter  back  of  his 
seriousness. 

"  Go  away"  said  Annielee  in  a  faint  voice. 

He  laughed  outright  and  turned  her  face 
up  that  he  might  kiss  her. 

"I've  been  such  a  dog-goned  big  baby." 

At  which  Annielee  raised  herself  quickly 
and  cried  "If  you'd  said  anything  else,  I 
never  would' ve  forgiven  you."  'Her  arm 
went  aroimd  his  neck.    "Bob,  dear." 

A  week  later  they  were  sitting  down  to 
supper  in  their  own  home  when  a  timid 
knock  came  on  the  door,  and  Mel  Gilpin 
responded  to  their  summons  to  enter. 

"Say"  he  said  sheepishly,  "my  horse 
done  went  lame  and  I'm  afoot.  Can  you-all 
give  me  a  shake-down  for  the  night?" 

"  Sure"  replied  Laflamme  heartily.  "Hang 
up  your  hat  and  sit  down.  Did  you  put 
your  horse  in  the  corral,  Mel?    Good." 

As  he  was  aiding  his  wife  to  set  an  extra 
plate  at  the  table.  Bob  chucked  her  under 
the  chin  and  she  smiled  up  at  him.  Some- 
thing in  the  look  of  his  eyes  seemed  to 
satisfy  Mrs.  Laflamme,  for  she  made  no 
protest  when  he  caught  her  in  his  arms; 
besides,  there  was  a  cupboard  between  them 
and  Gilpin,  so  that  he  could  not  see. 

"Wm  I  give  him  back  the  lie-bUl?"  he 
asked  softly.  "Maybe  it'd  sort  of  ease  his 
feelings." 

"Uh-uh"  she  answered.  "I  want  that. 
I'll— don't.  Bob,  he'll  hear— I'll— always 
keep  it.  It's  the  best  thing — that  ever  hap- 
pened.   There — go  put  that  on  the  table." 
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A  POSSIBILITY 

By  GEORGE  STERLING 

On  a  windy  day,  in  the  russet  reeds 

Where  the  blackbird  swings  and  the  mallard  feeds, 

I  hid  me  well,  lest  the  setting  sun 

Gleam  for  a  moment  on  my  gim; 

Quietly  there  would  I  ambush  me 

Till  the  whirring  ducks  came  in  from  sea. 

And  there  as  I  listened,  hushed,  intent, 

To  the  din  of  the  marsh-wrens'  argument, 

A  great  blue  heron,  ^stately,  grand. 

Tired  of  the  mice  in  the  meadow-land. 

Hungry,  perchance,  for  the  frogs  in  the  sedge, 

Came  and  stood  at  the  river-edge, 

Stood  alert,  with  a  roving  eye, 

Wary  of  river  and  reeds  and  sky. 

He  saw  me  not,  tho'  then  for  a  jest 

I  took  long  aim  at  his  lilac  breast. 

Till  some  alarm  of  a  subtler  sense 

Leapt  in  his  heart,  and  he  hurried  thence, 

With  dripping  feet  and  with  broad  wings  spread 

A  mote  at  last  where  the  west  was  red. 

And  I  thought:  tho'  now  I  seem  secure 

(An  arm^d  man  on  a  friendly  moor) — 

Tho'  strong  and  sure  in  my  ways  I  go. 

Nor  find  a  peril  nor  wait  a  foe. 

Perchance  I  stand,  this  set  o'  the  sun. 

At  the  ruth  of  a  dire  and  mighty  One. 

Perchance  a  Presence  is  holding  now 

A  sword  invisible  o'er  my  brow. 

Till,  half  in  scorn  of  the  gnat  beneath. 

He  smiles,  and  sets  it  back  to  the  sheath. 
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IN  THE  MORNING  OF  TIME 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
Author  of:   Ths  Heart  of  ikg  Ancient  Wood;  TKe  Feet  of  ike  Furthe 

IJJuetrated  hy  Egbert  Gorman  Clark 

Slow,  slow  and  gradual  beyond  the  power  of  man^s  mind  to  realize,  was  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  Time — of  Time  that  marched  under  the  observation  of 
conscious  and  considering  eyes  and  intelligences  that  could  concern  themselves 
about  it.  But  whether  the  stages  of  that  stupendous  dawn  are  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  ten  thousatid,  the  hundred  thousand,  or  even  the  million  of  years, 
matters  nothing  to  the  epic  splendor  of  the  event;  for  the  lapse  of  fifty  thousand 
years  eludes  the  grasp  of  our  imagination  no  less  completely  than  the  lapse  of 
fifty  million,  however  glibly  our  tongues  may  deal  with  the  designating  symbols. 

Of  those  earliest  ape4ike  four-handed  creatures,  narrow-browed  and  wide- 
jawed,  which  were  to  evolve  a  bodily  structure  fit  to  house  the  soul  of  man,  the 
records  of  the  rocks  have  as  yet  revealed  to  us  little  clearly.  They  were  tree- 
dwellers;  and  we  may  infer  that  they  were  too  sagacious  to  ever  let  themselves 
get  mired  in  the  smothering  morasses  which,  slowly  hardening  into  stone,  have 
preserved  for  us  so  many  remains  of  their  duller-witted  contemporaries.  In 
the  remarkable  death-trap  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  explorations  of  the 
University  of  California  in  the  famous  tar  pool  at  Rancho  La  Brea,  near  Los 
Angeles,  seemingly  every  animal  that  lived  in  that  region  has  been  caught 
through  the  long  ages.  Birds  and  mice  and  harmless  grazing  creatures  were 
snared  in  the  treacherous  ooze;  lions  and  wolves  and  condors  and  the  terrible 
sabre-tooth  tigers  followed  them  into  the  clutch  of  that  black  death.  Where  was 
Man?  How  did  he  escape  the  surprise  of  the  tar  pool  when  quicksands  have 
caught  his  brothers  of  today?  Perhaps  he  did  not  escape.  The  fossil  wonders 
of  that  deposit  are  not  all  revealed.  The  remains  of  Man  may  yet  be  found 
sharing  septdcher  with  the  creatures  of  the  morning  of  Time, 

Surely  the  dimly  man-like  inhabitants  of  the  trees  must  have  striven  for  long 
ages  upon  the  earth  before  evolving  such  a  skull-structure,  such  a  development 
of  the  brain-pan,  as  are  shown  by  the  only  fossil  relics  as  yet  discovered.  It  is 
therefore  fairly  safe  to  infer  that  the  latest  stage  in  the  existence  of  those  colossal 
Dinosaurian  monsters — which  Nature  experimented  with  so  recklessly  atui 
then  wiped  out  so  ruthlessly — may  have  well  overlapped  the  time  when  man 
came  down  out  of  the  tree-tops  and  began  the  first  daring  assertion  of  his 
sovereignty.  lie  was  pretty  certainly  an  age  or  so  too  late  to  have  seen  the 
Diplodocus  and  his  fellows;  but  the  latest  and  most  terrible  of  the  monster 
Dinosaurs,  the  Triceratops,  was  so  amazingly  equipped  both  for  offense  and  for 
defense  that  it  may  well  have  survived  far  into  the  period  of  the  giant  mammals 
and  found  itself  confronted  by  Earliest-Man,  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
Nature,  having  perfected  so  tremendous  an  invention,  could  have  brought  her- 
self to  exterminate  it  at  the  last, 

Mr.  Roberts  J  looking  back  along  that  dim  trail,  believes  that  Man  actually 
came  face  to  face  with  the  terror  of  the  prehistoric  landscape,  the  King  of  the 
Triple  Horn.  The  following  brief  account  of  that  meeting,  grim  as  it  is,  is  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  romance  of  Grom  and  A-ya,  two  lovers  at  the  dawn  of  the 
race,  the  story  of  whose  adventures,  in  the  morning  of  Time,  Mr,  Roberts  wHl 
begin  in  the  October  number  of  Sunset. 
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A  BROWN  slim  creature,  a  woman  ap- 
parently, but  with  arms  so  long  that 
"  they  reached  below  the  knees,  and 
covered  all  over,  except  for  the  face,  with 
short  dark  hair  like  fur,  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  slendar  palm-like  tree.  The  hair  of  her 
head  was  a  true  hair,  not  like  fur,  but  shaggy 
and  matted.  Her  eyes  were  wild  and  alert 
like  those  of  a  suspicious  doe.  In  the  crook 
of  one  arm  she  carried  a  small  light-brown 
absurdly  downy  baby.  She  was  appre- 
hensive, because  she  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  great  trees  which  were  her  home. 
She  had  ventured  so  far  to  gather  plantains, 
the  fruit  that  she  loved  best. 

A  slight  sound  behind  her,  and  she  turned 
her  head.  There  was  the  gigantic  and 
horrifying  bulk  of  a  monster  Dinosaur  half 
out-thrust  from  a  thicket,  its  cold  fish-like 
eyes  fixing  her  implacably  from  their  im- 
mense goggle  rims.  The  three  gigantic 
horns,  two  standing  out  from  the  forehead 
and  one  from  the  crest  of  the  nose,  pointed 
straight  at  her,  the  dreadful  mouth,  shaped 
like  a  parrot*s  beak,  was  open,  and  reaching 
for  her. 

She  turned  to  flee — and  there  on  the 
other  side  was  the  monster's  mate.  Behind 
was  an  imp)enetrable  wall  of  thorn  acacia. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  retreat.  She 
went  up  the  tree,  nimbly  as  a  monkey,  and 
crouched  shivering  in  a  crotch.  The 
slim  top  swayed  under  her  weight.  She 
clutched  the  downy  baby  to  her  heart,  and 
sent  shriek  after  shriek  piercing  through 
the  glades. 

Half  a  mile  away  the  man-creature,  her 
mate,  the  father  of  the  downy  baby,  heard 
that  cry  of  terror.  He  gave  one  deep 
shout  in  reply  and  then  came  nmning 
in  silence,  saving  his  breath. 

But  he  was  too  late.  The  Dinosaurs 
were  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  perhaps 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  a  massiveness  far 
surpassing  the  bulk  of  the  hugest  elephant 
that  ever  existed.  The  female  began  to 
root  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  to  overthrow 
it;  but  the  male,  cruder  in  his  methods, 
simply  straddled  it,  and  overbore  it  by 
his  ^eer  weight.  As  the  swaying  top 
touched  earth  the  wild  brown  mother 
sprang  forth,  just  clearing  the  horns.  She 
thought  herself  free.  Then  a  giant  tail, 
swung  like  a  flail,  struck  her  and  felled 
her.  A  second  more  and  the  great  foot 
of  the  female  Dinosaur  crushed  her  and 
the  downy  babe  out  of  existence  together. 


The  swift  end  of  the  tragedy  was  seen 
by  the  man-creature  as  he  came  racing 
down  the  open  glade.  With  a  barking 
groan,  he  hurled  his  ragged  club,  blindly, 
at  the  nearest  monster.  By  sheer  luck 
one  of  its  sharp  splintered  knots  struck 
fairly  in  the  monster's  eye,  smashing  it 
in  the  horny  socket.  She  roared  with 
pain;  and  the  two,  side  by  side,  came 
lunging  toward  him. 

The  mai>creature  ran  back  slowly,  de- 
vising vengeance.  It  was  so  easy  for  him 
to  outstrip  these  slow  mountainous  mon- 
sters who  were  spouting  their  fetid  musky 
breath  at  his  heels.  He  led  them  on 
toward  the  inland  meadows  where,  as  he 
had  observed  that  morning,  a  newly  ar- 
rived herd  of  giant  mammalians,  the  Di- 
noceras,  were  now  pasturing. 

They  were  stupid,  these  two  vast  Lizard 
Majesties,  with  more  brains  in  their  f)elvic 
arches  than  in  their  skulls.  They  could 
not  detect  that  the  puny  man-creature 
was  befooling  them.  Their  dull  hate  once 
thoroughly  aroused,  they  would  pursue 
him  so  long  as  they  could  move  the  mighty 
colunms  of  their  legs.  At  last  the  man- 
creature  burst  out  into  the  open;  and  still 
they  followed,  raging  silently. 

The  black  herds  of  the  Dinoceras 
stopped  feeding  all  at  once,  and  raised 
their  dreadful  heads,  and  stared. 

These  early  mammals  were  not  so  co- 
lossal in  bulk  as  the  Dinosaurs,  but  their 
appearance  was  sufficiently  impressive. 
The  bulls  were  nearly  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  suggested  a  cross  between  some  un- 
imaginably colossal  wild  boar  and  a  freak 
rhinoceros.  Their  huge  heads  carried  not 
only  three  pairs  of  horns,  but  also  a  pair 
of  downward-pointing  tusks,  like  those 
of  the  walrus,  but  shorter.  There  were 
countless  cows  in  the  herd,  homed  like 
the  bulls,  but  smaller,  and  without  the 
rending  tusks.  The  cows,  at  this  season, 
all  had  young.  After  one  long  compre- 
hending look  at  the  two  terrific  shapes 
bearing  down  upon  them,  the  whole  herd 
put  itself  in  motion,  the  black  bulls  thrust- 
ing themselves  to  the  front,  the  cows  form- 
ing a  second  array  with  the  calves  huddled 
behind  them. 

The  man-creature  they  hardly  noticed, 
he  seemed  to  them  so  insignificant.  He  ran 
on  straight  through  the  gathering  line  of 
the  bulls,  the  nearest  of  whom  thrust  at 
liim  carelessly  as  he  passed.    When  the 
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two  raging  Dinosaurs  thus  lost  sight  of 
their  quarry  they  stopped  short,  in  be- 
wilderment. Then,  and  only  then,  they 
noticed  the  array  of  great  black  beasts 
bearing  down  upon  them.  Here  was  a 
new  object  for  their  rage.  They  plunged 
wallowing  forward.  And  at  that  moment 
the  man-creature,  re-appearing  on  the 
right,  halted  and  laughed. 

It  was  a  strange  disconcerting  sound, 
that  laughter;  and  the  nearest  Dinoceras, 
disturbed  by  it,  edged  away  in  inexpli- 
cable apprehension. 

The  next  moment  the  stup>endous  op- 
posing forces  met  with  the  shock  of  clash- 
ing mountains.  The  two  ponderous  bulks 
of  the  Dinosaurs  went  straight  through 
the  ranks  of  the  black  bulls,  ripping  them 
with  beak  and  horn  from  shoulder  to  rump 
and  rolling  them  imder  foot,  while  the 
bulls  on  either  side  charged  upon  their 
flanks,  rearing,  grunting,  squealing  in- 
sanely, and  rending  with  the  massive  dag- 
gers of  their  tusks. 

The  two  monsters  plowed  on,  as  it 
seemed,  irresistibly — till  they  came  to 
the  line  of  the  cows.  But  here  they  were 
stopped.  The  calves  were  behind  that 
line. 

The  cows  simply  heaped  themselves 
upon  those  impaling  horns  and  armored 
fronts,  smothering  them  down  and  en- 
gulfing them.  The  two  Dinosaurs  dis- 
appeared from  view.  A  dreadful  moun- 
tain of  writhing,  dark  shapes  formed  it- 
self, and  heaved  convulsively  for  some 
minutes.  Then  the  great  colunms  which 
were  the  Dinosaurs'  legs  seemed  to  cnunble 
beneath  the  weight.  The  battling  heap 
sagged,  fell  apart,  and  let  in  the  sunlight 


upon  what  had  been  the  two  colossal  mon- 
archs  of  that  early  world.  The  almost 
unrecognizable  things  still  heaved  and 
twisted  ponderously,  but  it  was  mere  aim- 
less paroxysm,  the  blind  life  struggling 
to  resist  its  expulsion  and  dissipation. 
Those  of  the  Dinoceras  who  had  escaped 
mortal  hurt  in  the  battle  stood  about  in 
a  ring,  thrusting  and  ripping  vengefully 
at  the  unresponsive  masses  of  flesh. 

Not  fifty  paces  away  stood  the  man- 
creature,  staring  and  considering.  He  had 
no  more  fear  of  these  beasts.  He  knew 
he  could  avoid  them  with  ease.  So  in- 
significant that  in  their  excitement  they 
hardly  noticed  him,  he  nevertheless  de- 
spised them  and  felt  himself  their  master. 
He  had  played  with  the  two  Dinosaurs, 
led  them  into  his  trap,  and  taken  such 
vengeance  upK)n  them  that  his  grief  was 
assuaged  by  the  fulness  of  it.  The  black 
herds  of  the  Dinoceras  he  had  used  as  the 
mere  tools  of  his  vengeance.  No  doubt, 
if  necessary,  he  could  so  use  them  again. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  them  and 
stalked  away  with  deliberation  toward 
the  wooded  ground.  He  would  find 
another  mate;  he  would  get  new  offspring, 
who  should  be  inquiring  and  full  of  re- 
source, like  himself.  At  the  edge  of  the 
wood  he  turned,  and  gave  one  more  look, 
long  and  musing,  upon  the  gigantic  black 
creatures  whom  he  had  used.  Suddenly 
a  strange  emotion  came  upon  him,  an  un- 
comprehended  sense  of  responsibility  and 
of  wonder  at  himself;  and  he  moved  off 
slowly,  with  bent  head,  among  the  trees, 
groping  for  a  clue  to  this  emotion  in  the 
darkness  of  a  mind  which  did  not  yet  know 
how  to  think. 


[  The  first  instalment  of  the  romance  of  Grdm  and  A-ya,  entitled  *^The  Finding  of  Firc,^' 

will  appear  in  the  October  number,] 
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animals,  the  other  knew  about  enlightened 
humanity.  So  there  was  much  rare  camp- 
fire  talk.  As  for  myself — I  am  really  a  most 
excellent  listener! 

We  could  not  walk  from  Kem  to  Klamath 
ajid  carry  a  load.  Neither  take  into  the 
narrow  byways  we  wished  to  explore  one 
of  those  magnificent  heavy  Hotel  de  Luxe 
autos  that  make  so  impressive  an  appear- 
ance on  fashionable  boiilevards.  So  we,  or 
rather  he,  got  one  of  the  best  cars  in  the 
^world  for  camping  purfwses — ^a  Ford  touring 
car.  He  turned  it  into  a  gypsy  car  by  saw- 
ing the  back  of  the  front  seat  down  to  the 
seat,  putting  hinges  on  the  bottom  so  that 
it  could  be  dropped  down  almost  on  the 
back  seat.  This  made  the  most  comfortable 
of  beds  and  was  the  object  of  wonder  and 
envy  of  every  person  who  saw  it  during  the 
trip.  When  rugs  and  eider-down  sleeping- 
bags  were  spread  over  the  ciishions  and  the 
side  curtains  up,  it  was  better  than  any 
Pullman  sleeper.  Though  admiring  it  ex- 
ceedingly, I  scorned  such  luxuries  and 
pitched  my  small  green  silk  shelter  tent 
under  the  trees,  preferring  the  concealing 
curtains  of  azalea  and  bracken. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  left  running- 
board  he  built  a  box,  so  high  that  we  gave 
up  all  hope  of  entering  the  car  from  that 
side,  though  the  doors  could  be  opened  if 
need  be.  In  this  we  kept  the  food,  cooking 
pans,  ^tc.  By  an  ingenious  plan  he  could 
extend  the  top  of  this  box  by  fitted  boards 
(stored  imder  the  mat  of  the  back  seat  when 
not  in  use)  so  that  it  made  an  excellent 
table,  at  which  we  could  sit  in  comfort  with 
camp  chairs  instead  of  squatting  on  the 
ground  as  many  campers  do.  A  tnmk  for 
the  grand  clothes  we  but  seldom  used  was 
fastened  on  a  rack  at  the  back.  A  huge 
duffle  bag  holding  the  bedding  rested  on 
top  of  the  trunk.  Smaller  duffle  bags  which 
held  a  little  of  everything  were  tied  on  the 
forward  mud-guards  back  of  the  lamps. 
We  were  carrying  the  clothing,  bedding  and 
working  cameras,  books  and  sketching 
outfits,  food  and  cooking  utensils  for  three 
pe<^le  in  that  little  car.  So  it  bulged, 
biunped  and  bristled  with  knobs  holding 
camp  treasiu'es  until  it  looked  like  a  squat, 
humpy  toad. 

I  occupied  the  starboard  side  of  the  back 
seat.  My  trunk,  the  cameras,  camp  chairs, 
sweaters,  hats  and  ten  thousand  other  things 
filled  to  overflowing  the  other  half  of  my 
seat.     To   such   dull   companionship   the 


"listeners"  of  the  world  are  justly  relegated, 
where  they  may  look  out  as  patiently  as 
may  be,  upon  the  world  that  lies  between 
the  heads  of  fascinating  "talkers"  who  by 
right  occupy  the  front  seat  (if  by  chance 
there  *5  any  space  between  them!).  If  all 
the  world  is  a  play  and  all  the  men  and 
women  players,  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
an  audience,  some  one  to  watch  and  applaud. 
The  "Witness"  becomes  thus,  by  the  urgent 
law  of  necessity,  a  staid  and  dignified  phi- 
losopher! 

The  roads  we  followed  make  an  ideal 
route  for  those  to  take  who  wish  to  get  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  California,  its 
diverse  beauties  of  desert  and  forests, 
mountains  and  plains,  its  fertile  and  wild 
resources,  its  cities  and  remote  villages, 
liunber,  mining  and  fishing  camps,  its  un- 
known and  its  known  regions.  All  along 
the  way  we  compared  notes  with  other 
travelers  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  three 
thousand  and  more  miles  registered  could 
not  have  been  recorded  to  better  advan- 
tage. It  surveyed  the  state  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  Sierras. 
We  journeyed  leisurely,  not,  be  it  well  under- 
stood, because  our  small  car  named  "Git-a- 
bout"  could  not  rapidly  cast  the  miles 
behind  her  nimble  little  wheels  if  she  were 
given  full  leave,  but  because  we  were  out 
for  pleasure  and  study  of  the  wild  creatures, 
the  flowers  and  trees.  Our  idea  of  pleasure 
was  to  halt  in  every  ferny  dell  that  invited, 
to  still  the  chattering  motor  while  birds 
sang,  to  cache  our  small  car  beneath  a  way- 
side bush  while  we  went  afoot  along  side 
trails,  and  to  lift  the  latch  occasionally  in 
answer  to  a  friend's  entreaty.  We  spent 
much  wit  in  admiring  comments  on  the 
manner  in  which  our  spunky  car  tore  through 
the  country.  We  laughed  in  derision  as  it 
flew  past  noble  "seven  passengers"  stalled 
in  the  mud  holes  we  were  not  heavy  enough 
to  mire  in.  We  bragged  outrageously  to 
every  victim  we  could  button-hole  as  to  the 
sprightly  way  our  short  car  could  round 
comers  where  banks  and  roadbeds  bore  scars 
of  many  a  frantic  backing  and  starting  of 
"full-sized"  cars.  We  joyed  in  spreading  the 
entire  contents  of  our  gypsy  auto  in  con- 
spicuous places,  knowing  full  well  that  who- 
ever looked  upon  the  sight  would  marvel 
and  be  reminded  of  prestidigitator  tricks 
with  hats!  We  delighted  in  filling  our 
engine  with  water  while  our  "big  brothers" 
bought  "gass"  at  thirty  cents  a  gallon !   The 
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car  was  as  reliable  as  an  old  friend  all  the 
long  hard  summer's  driving,  carrying  us 
safely  and  cheaply  and  annoying  us  not  at 
all  with  breaks  and  repairs.  We  grew  to 
regard  it  as  an  individual  being  and  were 
constantly  amused  at  the  human  way  it 
sputtered  over  dusty  roads,  roared  at  sand 
hollows,  jumped  over  rocks,  leaped  across 
ruts,  waded  streams,  backed  noisily  up  35 
per  cent,  grades  and  cautiously  felt  its  way 
down  the  steep  other  side.  People  could 
call  it  Flea,  Burro,  Tom  Thumb,  Pigmy, 
Pasadena  Packard  or  whatever  they  liked, 
we  swore  by  our  own  and  loved  it  like  a 
brother. 

We  left  Los  Angeles  early  in  May  and 
circled  round  by  Riverside  and  over  the 
Foot  Hill  boulevard,  back  through  Pasadena 
and  on  toward  the  north.  The  spring  was 
on  the  hills.  Young  birds  were  learning  to 
fly,  young  lambs,  calves  and  colts  looked  at 
us  with  wondering  eyes.  Every  thing 
seemed  young  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life. 
One  night  was  spent  in  the  desert  just 
beyond  Palmdale.  We  drove  the  car  off  the 
road  facing  into  a  group  of  demoniacal  look- 
ing Joshua  trees  that  thrust  out  weirdly 
twisted  and  contorted,  bayonet  armed 
branches,  forbidding  further  progress.  Its 
rank,  evil  smelling,  coarse,  greenish  white 
blossoms  tainted  the  air  all  through  that 
wonderful  desert  night  when  stars  hung 
close  to  earth. 

We  chose  this  inland  route  north  instead  of 
the  lovely  one  that  passes  through  Santa 
Barbara,  for  we  were  to  visit  a  few  days  at  a 
large  ranch  near  Bakersfield.  At  Lebec  we 
telephoned  ahead  of  our  approach,  for  our 
hosts  were  to  meet  us  and  guide  us  across 
the  open  fields,  shortcutting  to  their  home. 
At  the  crest  of  a  long  steep  hill  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  lay  like  a  shimmering  lake 
spread  out  before  us.  No  more  beautiful 
sight  silenced  our  excited  chatter  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer's  trip.  The  hills  were 
painted  with  brilliant  patches  of  the  yellow 
flower  called  "Sunshine,"  poppies  added 
their  orange,  lupins  splashed  with  blue, 
meadow-foam  touched  with  creamy  white, 
larkspurs,  owls  clover,  irises,  baby-blue- 
eyes,  painted  cups,  were  in  possession  of 
every  wave  of  the  granite  hills  and  over  all 
was  the  amethystine  haze  of  distance. 

Something  glittered  and  flashed  through 
the  lupin  ix)oIs.  We  coasted  toward  what 
looked  like  the  chariots  of  the  sun  gods. 
Stalwart  young  Phaetons  reined  in  their 


huge  motor  chariots,  bringing  them  to  a  halt 
in  the  field  blue  with  flowers.     What    a 
place  for  a  meeting!    We  were  all  wild  with 
delight  over  the  beauty  of  the  world.    Our 
beloved  gypsy  car  looked  like  a  barnacle 
beside  those  three  gorgeous  motors  and 
though  a  most  wonderful  car  indeed    it 
could  no  more  keep  up  with  those  modem 
sun-chariots  than  an  ant  with  a  swallow.    I 
was  transferred  to  one  of  the  large  cars.   We 
led  the  way,  setting  the  pace  at  forty  miles 
an  hour,  which  soon  warmed  up  to  sbrty. 
Then  just  to  show  Ford  enthusiasts  what  he 
could  do,  he  drove  along  at  eighty  miles  an 
hour,   entertaining   me,    meanwhile,    with 
accounts  of  the  birds  on  Pelican  island  and 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  rattlesnakes. 
When  we  finally   alighted  at  the  rancho 
gates,  a  faint  dust  wreath  far  in  the  distance 
showed  me  where  little  "Git"  was  frantically 
sprinting  along  in  vain  endeavor  to  keep 
within  sight.    At  this  ranch  of  half  a  million 
acres  I  learned  a  few  things  about  autos 
undreamed  of  in  my  previous  philosophy. 
We  chased  coyotes  with  them  until  the  poor 
creatures  gave  in  and  dropped,  paralyzed 
by  the  snorts  of  its  flashing  pursuers.    We 
hunted  rattlesnakes,  roped  cattle,  trailed 
wild    horses    over    trackless    plains    and 
climbed  right  up  the  face  of  mountains  just 
for  the  risky  fun  of  coasting  at  full  speed 
down  again. 

Finally  we  left  this  exciting  life  and  ran 
first  through  hot  barren  oil  country,  then 
across  the  lovely  Carissa  plains,  one  vast 
bed  of  flowers  wherein  horned  larks  were 
nesting,  then  along  the  well-known  Coast 
highway,  a  succession  of  interesting  camps 
and  exciting  road  adventures  until  we  came 
into  San  Francisco. 

Early  in  June  we  were  ferried  across  San 
Francisco  bay  to  the  beautifully  wooded 
Marin  hills.  Cool  redwood  groves  and  clear 
streams  offered  attractive  camping  sites, 
but  the  roads  were  so  splendid  that  we  fell 
victims  to  the  "forever  onward"  mania, 
which  urged  us  around  the  next  corner,  then 
around  the  next,  until  we  carelessly  took 
the  wrong  turn  of  the  road  just  beyond 
Cloverdale  and  went  happily  astray  in  the 
highest  of  spirits.  Would  that  all  mistakes 
were  as  fortunate.  We  unknowingly  made 
steadily  for  the  sea  through  the  picturesque 
Anderson  valley.  Deep  in  a  redwood  forest 
we  began  to  grow  suspicious,  for  we  smelled 
salt  air!  The  sheriff  of  the  county— out  for 
a  much  needed  man — confirmed  our  fears 
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and  told  us  how  to  get  back  to  the  main  road 
without  having  to  retrace  our  tracks.  He 
directed  to  the  Boonville  road.  He  did  not 
tell  us  that  this  road  was  justly  famed  for 
the  steepness  o£  its  grade,  so  we  dashed  at 
it  innocently  enough,  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  spinning  around  curves  on  two 
wheels  until  "Git"  rocked  like  a  boat  at  sea. 
The  Ukiah  valley  from  this  high  ridge 
looked  like  a  glorified  Santa  Clara,  so  fertile 
and  full  of  color  it  was.  The  ridge  itself  was 
jagged  and  heavily  wooded  in  places,  steep 
and  wild,  like  a  simplified  Sierra.  We  hung 
onto  sheer  edges  like  flies  on  a  wall,  hardly 
daring  to  look  at  the  bluebells,  Clarkias, 
Diogenes  Lanterns,  Fire-cracker  lilies  and 
the  myriad  other  delicate  flowers  that  added 
sweet  comfort  to  the  danger  of  the  road. 
Around  one  sharp  turn  as  we  labored  slowly 
upward  a  huge  car  whizzed  to  a  dust-raising 
halt  not  six  inches  from  our  front  wheels. 
Both  parties  owned  up  to  being  white  and 
scared  as  we  all  got  out  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation, for  the  road  could  barely  hold  onecarin 
its  narrow  track  and  the  descent  to  the  right 
was  like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.    Nothing  for  it 
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but  for  US  to  back  our  nimble  little  car  to  a 
possible  passing  place.  The  main  road  that 
we  had  intended  to  take  was  broad  and 
comparatively  level  with  no  chance  for 
dangerous  encounters,  but  I  ad\'ise  all  who 
are  out  for  wild  beauty  to  take  this  longer, 
steeper,  more  hazardous  way.  It  is  well 
worth  any  risk  as  well  as  extra  time  and 
effort. 

-At  last,  after  running  through  a  fine 
country  of  fertile  meadows,  rolling  oak- 
covered  hills,  spruce,  redv/ood  and  madrone 
groves,  and  open  grassy  hills  where  thou- 
sands of  sheep  were  grazing,  with  the  gran- 
deur of  snow-whitened  ranges  against  the 
horizon,  we  came  into  the  redwoods  of 
Humboldt  county.  The  magnificent  stand 
of  timber  exceeded  our  expectations,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  we  had  expected 
much.  Whole  mountain  sides  were  covered 
as  with  grass  by  stately  giant  trees.  Our 
camp  that  night  was  near  Dyerville  on  the 
Eel  river,  in  a  circle  of  huge  trees,  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  "She"  felt  as  if 
she  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  "He" 
felt  terribly  depressed,  as  if  friends  were 
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violets  were  pushing  aside  melting  snows  in 
answer  to  springes  warm  command.  It 
had  been  a  summer  of  spring!  Many  times 
we  lost  the  first  spring  flowers  only  to  find 
them  just  awakening  further  north.  More 
than  a  hundred  times  we  pitched  our  camp 
in  mountain,  valley,  desert,  seashore,  for- 
est. Our  beds  had  been  spread  on  wild 
mesas  with  not  a  tree  in  sight,  as  if  we  were 
on  the  tiptop  of  the  world,  or  under  se- 
quoias, doubly  majestic  because  of  night *s 
shadows,  which  held  the  stars  in  their  high 
branches.  We  rested  by  brook,  stream, 
rivers — on  sand,  grass  and  needles.  Deer 
gazed  curiously  as  we  slept,  brown  bears 
"whoofed"  at  us,  wildcats  and  lynx  sneaked 
close,  "woodland  pussies"  examined  our 
kitchens,  squirrels  stole  boldly,  chipmunks 
dashed  over  our  faces,  birds  sang  us  to 
sleep  and  awakened  early.  Adventures 
filled  our  days.  We  talked  with  lion  hunt- 
ers, photographed  bear  and  rattlesnakes. 


But  no  real  danger  threatened,  no  accident 
marred  the  summer.  Each  day  was  as 
different  from  the  other  as  day  from  night. 
Each  was  crowded  full  with  the  delight  of 
study,  exploration  and  with  fresh  pictures 
of  California's  incomparable  beauty.  No 
other  place  in  the  world  could  offer  a  more 
varied,  safe,  delightful,  educative  trip. 
Many  miles  of  well  made  roads  threading 
this  glorious  state  are  deservedly  well 
known.  Many  more  there  are,  unfrequent- 
ed, wild,  untroubled  by  civilization,  that 
can  be  safely  covered  and  that  offer  unsur- 
passed scenic  beauties.  Some  of  the  fresh 
wisdom  and  vigor  of  this  past  summer's  trip 
is  being  given  to  the  East  as  "he"  sings  the 
songs  of  the  Western  birds  to  listening  audi- 
ences. Some  of  it  sings  through  her  fingers  as 
"she"  accompanies  those  songs  for  him.  All 
of  it  rests  hidden  away  in  my  memory  against 
the  day  Time  bids  me  cease  from  wandering 
in  this  land  of  my  heart's  choice. 


THE  NEW  STANFORD 

^^kat  Recent  Radical  Ckanges  in  tke  Policy  of  Stanford  University  Mean 

to  tke  Educational  Prestige  of  tke  ^^est 

By  EVERETT  W.  SMITH 


IN  a  few  days  Stanford  University  begins 
its  twenty-third  academic  year,  and,  if 
the  changes  in  the  future  policy  of  the 
university  announced  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  just  after  the  close  of  college  last 
April  mean  anything,  begins  at  the  same 
time  a  new  era  of  progress  and  expansion. 
Just  what  does  the  new  policy  mean?  How 
significant  are  the  changes? 

The  substance  of  the  Trustees'  public 
statement,  aside  from  the  announcement 
of  the  promotion  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
to  the  new  position  of  chancellor  and  of  Dr. 
John  Casper  Branner  to  the  presidency, 
was  this: 

The  resources  of  the  university  will  jus- 
tify in  the  future  an  increase  in  the  annual 
allotment  for  academic  work,  and  the  pres- 
ent departments  of  instruction  are  to  be 
pushed  up  to  a  plane  of  efficiency — "the 


most  important  of  these  departments,"  to 
quote  the  Trustees — that  will  render  them 
"preeminent  among  such  departments  in 
the  United  States."  To  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  university  and  the  future  is 
left  its  expansion  into  other  fields  than  those 
it  now  occupies. 

"In  order  to  create  a  limited  yet  highly 
specialized  institution  of  the  highest  rank 
the  Trustees  consider  that  the  equipment 
requires  considerable  extension."  Con- 
struction will  therefore  be  begun  imme- 
diately on  a  new  library  building,  adequate 
to  shelve  a  million  volumes  on  the  campus, 
a  new  gymnasium  for  the  men  on  their 
athletic  fields,  and  "the  housing  facilities 
and  other  buildings  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  give  the  university  an  educational 
plant  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States"; 
in  San  Francisco  the  present  large  hospital 
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of  the  medical  department  will  be  entirely 
remodeled  and  renovated,  a  substantial 
wing  added  for  private  patients,  and  a  new 
woman's  hospital  building  erected,  the  first 
wing  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed, 
will  be  used  temporarily  as  a  nurses'  home, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  present 
home  which  is  proving  inadequate  for  the 
growing  nurses'  training  school. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  field  covered  is  to  be 
limited  in  order  that  the  quality  of  work 
can  be  emphasized,  it  is  intended  to  restrict 
the  number  of  men  students  received  at  the 
university."  The  university  will  undertake 
to  handle  only  as  large  a  student  body  as  its 
facilities  prepare  it  to  train  to  the  highest 
point  of  individual  efficiency.  The  women 
have  been  for  several  years  limited  to  five 
hundred.  The  men  now  number  about 
1300,  which  is  about  the  number  that  the 
imiversity  can  care  for  with  the  best  results. 
In  selecting  the  men  to  be  admitted,  the 
test  will  not  be  merely  the  scholarship  rec- 
ord in  preparatory  school,  nor  even  in  other 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  as  has  been 
.  the  custom  primarily  with  the  women,  but 
character,  ambition,  a  definite  purpose  in 
life,  and  so  far  as  possible  especial  aptitude 
for  or  experience  in  the  lines  of  work  for 
which  they  wish  to  equip  themselves.  In 
other  words,  Stanford  will  seek  the  kind  of 
young  men  who  know  where  they  are  going 
and  what  they  want  to  get  out  of  college  in 
preparation  for  real  life.  It  will  not  have 
room  for  the  "lost  souls"  who  drift  into  college 
on  general  principles  and  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  contingent  which  drifts  out 
again  after  a  year  or  two,  without  having 
gained  anything  very  definite.  Stanford  has 
found  that  the  men  who  work  their  way 
through  college  are  the  kind  who,  as  a  whole, 
are  worth  while,  and  it  will  seek  that  kind. 
That,  in  broad  outUne,  is  Stanford's  new 
policy.  Now  what  does  it  really  amount 
to?  What  will  the  Stanford  of  the  future  be 
as  a  result?  It  is,  as  the  newspapers  in 
their  headlines  at  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment said  unanimously,  a  "radical  change," 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  radical  at 
all.  The  Trustees  in  their  statement  said 
"the  present  changes  in  policy  are  but  an 
evolutionary  development"  of  the  uni- 
versity to  which  Dr.  Jordan  "has  given  its 
form  and  character."  That  is  perfectly 
true.  All  the  objects  now  definitely  set  are 
goals  toward  which  the  university  has  more 
or  less  consciously  and  persistently  been 


aiming  for  years.  All  of  them — the  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  students,  the  setting 
of  standards,  the  restriction  of  the  field  of 
endeavor  to  bounds  within  the  university's 
resources  with  the  high  standards  so  set, 
and  the  prohibition  against  undertaking 
additional  branches  without  sufficient  funds 
to  maintain  them  in  accordance  with  these 
standards — ^have  many  times  been  enun- 
ciated by  Dr.  Jordan  as  the  duty  of  a  private, 
endowed  university,  which,  like  Stanford,  is 
free  to  choose  its  own  course  and  limited  to 
the  income  from  its  own  endowment  in 
carrying  on  its  work;  and  the  Trustees 
worked  out  the  new  policy  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Branner,  who 
represent  the  early  ideals  of  the  university 
and  have  not  altered  their  ideals. 

Granting  all  this,  it  will  not  do  to  mini- 
mize the  vital  significance  of  the  Trustees' 
action  in  determining  and  announcing  a 
deliberate  and   definitive  pohcy.     In   the 
first  place,  it  clears  the  situation  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  what  really  are  the 
immediately  desirable  acti\aties  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  is  stimulating  to  those  who 
have  its  work  in  charge.    There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  man- 
agers of  a  business  or  manufacturing  plant 
realizing  that  they  cannot  with  their  capital 
enter  all  the  lines  which  their  field  w-ould 
otherwise  offer  and  their  determining  that 
they  will  specialize  sharply  on  the  branches 
which  they  can  handle  best,  build  up  and 
remodel  their  plant  and  organizarion  so  far 
as  necessary   for   the  purpose,   cut  down 
waste    effort    and    unproductive    expense, 
turn  out  the  best  possible  product  by  select- 
ing their  raw  material  and  improving  their 
methods  wherever  thay  can,  and  confidently 
awaiting  the  development  of  new  fields  as 
that  is  made  possible  by  the  increased  re- 
sources which  must  inevitably  follow  such 
a  course  of  action.    That  is  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  scientific  management.    The 
action  of  the  Stanford  Trustees  is  significant 
because  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  rules  of 
scientific  management  have  been  applied 
to  a  university.    It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  a  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing university  have  in  a  business-like  way 
looked  ahead  to  the  future  situation  of  their 
university  and  laid  down  a  set  policy  not 
merely   for  general   development   but   for 
definite  restriction,  to  the  end  that  their 
institution  may  to  its  fullest  possibilities 
meet  its  duties  of  public  service. 
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The  purp)ose  of  Stanford  University,  in 
the  words  of  its  founders,  is  "to  promote 
the  public  welfare,"  and  its  object,  "to 
qualify  students  for  personal  success  and 
direct  usefulness  in  Ufe."  The  Trustees, 
Chancellor  Jordan  and  President  Branner  in 
determining  upon  the  changes  in  the  policy 
of  the  university  were  actuated  by  the  desire 
to  place  Stanford  in  a  position  and  upon  a 
course  where  it  would  attain  this  object  and 
purp>ose  most  completely  and  effectively. 

Stanford  now  offers  a  well-roimded  un- 
dergraduate curriculimi,  opportunities  for 
graduate  work  that  vary  from  fair,  in  com- 
parison with  universities  particularly  well 
equipped  in  some  branches,  to  excellent,  in 
fields  where  Stanford  herself  is  peculiarly 
adapted  through  superiority  in  situation, 
laboratory  and  library  facilities,  or  teaching 
staff,  and  professional  courses  in  engineer- 
ing, law  and  medicine  that  rank  with  the 
b^t  in  the  country.    The  energies  of  the 
university  will  now  be  devoted  to  building 
up    these   professional   schools   along   the 
highest  lines  of  professional  education,  to 
bmlding  up  the  piu"e  science  departments 
along  the  line  of  research  work,  and  to 
building  up  particularly  the  departments 
of  English,  history  and  economics,  subjects 
obviously  necessary  in   the  education  of 
every   university  man — for   Stanford  will 
insist  that  her  professional  graduates  shall 
be  university  men  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  it 
always  has.    This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  other  departments,  the  languages,  for 
instance,  will  be  allowed  to  lapse  below  their 
present  standards  of  usefulness,  but  that  the 
undergraduate  departments  mentioned  are 
to  be  pushed  up  "until  they  have  become 
preeminent  among  such  departments  in  the 
United  States."    In  bringing  about  this  re- 
organization it  is  conceivable  that  some  of 
the  present  departments  of  instruction  may 
be  placed  on  a  "service"  basis  with  relation 
to  other  departments  up>on  which  the  imi- 
versity  is  centering  its  chief  attention.   That 
k  a  reasonable  guess,  although  it  does  not 
form  part  of  the  annoimced  scheme.    That 
is  a  matter  of  detail  that  will  be  left  to  the 
faculty  for  working  out;  the  Trustees  have 
laid  down  the  broad  principles.    But  if  such 
action  is  taken,  it  will  be  no  absolutely  new 
thing  at  Stanford.    There  is,  for  instance, 
now  a  Department  of  Applied  Mathematics 
at   the  university,  which  teaches  mathe- 
matics, not  as  a  pure  science  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  engineers.    And,  be- 


ginning with  last  year  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  discontinued  accept- 
ing students  to  make  that  subject  their 
main  undergraduate  study,  drawing  its 
students  for  graduate  study  from  among 
those  who  have  received  the  A.  B.  degree 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  four  years  of 
the  five-year  ciu"riculum  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering.  To  quote 
from  the  Department's  own  announcement 
of  its  position:  "The  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  give  all  undergraduate  instruction 
as  required  in  the  engineering  departments 
in  the  university,  and  in  particular,  the 
required  undergraduate  instruction  sched- 
uled in  the  first  four  years  of  the  curriculiun 
in  Mechanical  Engineering." 

Another  matter  of  detail  that  must  be 
left  to  the  faculty  for  working  out  is  the 
method  of  selection  to  be  used  in  sifting  out 
from  among  the  applicants  those  who  shall 
be  admitted.  A  number  of  years  ago,  the 
faculty  Committee  on  Admission,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  Academic 
Council  of  the  faculty,  endeavored  to 
eliminate  from  the. candidates  for  entrance 
who  had  passed  the  required  scholastic 
tests,  those  who  had  only  mediocre  ability, 
those  who  were  not  mature  or  serious 
minded,  and  those  of  doubtful  character  or 
frivolous  disposition,  and  failed  signally. 
It  found  no  reliable  source  of  information, 
and  those  whom  tentatively  it  placed  on  the 
rejected  list  inmiediately  came  forward 
with  emphatic  endorsements  as  to  their 
characters  and  ability,  signed  by  men  of  the 
most  eminent  standing  in  their  communi- 
ties. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
at  that  time  there  was  only  a  general,  though 
very  earnest,  desire  to  limit  the  number  of 
students  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  ad- 
mission, and  no  authoritatively  announced 
and  exact  limit  on  numbers.  There  will 
doubtless  be  errors  and  injustices,  since  a 
university  is  a  human  institution,  but  if  a 
university  faculty  or  a  department  faculty, 
with  only  a  certain  number  of  vacancies  at 
its  disposal  and  with  the  requirement  that 
its  graduates  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
"personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  in 
life,"  is  given  the  opportunity,  it  will  man- 
age somehow  or  other  to  get  hold  of  the 
kind  of  students  it  thinks  will  be  most 
likely  to  turn  out  the  men  it  would  like  to 
have  a  hand  in  training. 

The  visible,  physical  effects  of  the  new 
policy  in  new  buildings  would  alone  be 
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noteworthy,  even  if  they  were  not,  as  they 
are,  merely  incidental  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  greater  plans  of  the  university.    It  is 
altogether  probable  .that  the  new  library 
building,  which  ivili  have  shelf  capacity  for 
a  million  volumes  and  cannot  possibly  cost 
less  than  a  half-million  dollars,  will  form 
the  corner  of  the  second  quadrangle  group 
which  was  planned  as  a  part  of  the  original 
building  scheme,  but  has  never  been  under- 
taken.    A   million- volume   library   is   no 
phantasy.    Stanford  ""^  •>"=  ""  'f= 
shelves       somewhei 
225,000  books,  and 
income  of  the  half-i 
Jewel  Fund,  based  or 
sale  of  Mrs,  Stanfor 
jewels    and    devote 
exclusively    to    the 
purchase  of  books, 
the  library  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of 
about  a  thousand 
volumes  a  month. 
In  half  a  century, 
a  short  period  in 
the  life  of  a  uni- 
versity, Stanford 
will   be  reaching 
the  capacity  of  its 
new  library. 

For  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  men's 
gymnasium  the  Trus- 
tees propose  a  nove 
scheme.  They  will  p 
the  building  up  on 
forty-iive-acre  tract 
voted  to  athletic  fieli 
the  most  convenient 
completel  y  eq  uipped , 
sibly  in  the  country  and  fw 

fast  coming  to   be  one  of  PresWent  John 

the  most  beautiful — and 
then  turn  it  over  to  the  men  to  be 
maintained  along  with  the  rest  of  their 
athletic  equipment.  It  is  the  Trustees'  idea 
that  if  the  men  of  the  university  are  given 
facilities  for  bathing  and  dressing  near  their 
fields,  and  under  their  own  control,  more  of 
them  will  engage  in  outdoor  sports.  This 
has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  university 
authorities,  and  was  the  real  motive  back 
of  the  faculty  suppression  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can football  game  and  the  substitution  of 
the  present  Rugby  style.  The  Trustees,  in 
addition,  have  agreed  to  lend  the  student 


body  the  money  with  which  to  erect  the 
great  concrete  stadium  they  are  going  to 
build  tor  the  Big  Games  of  football  with  the 
University  of  California.  Anybody  reading 
between  the  lines  here  can  easily  perceive 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  present  plan  to  turn 
Stanford  mto  a  graduate  school,  nor  even 
to  eliminate  the  "Junior  College"  years, 
which  is  a  scheme  that  was  once  proposed 
as  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  lim- 
iting attendance  and  concentrating  effort 
Tin'thin  ti.»  fin5.,cial  resources  of  the 

irogram  as  Stanford 
reposes,  to  give  the 
possible  training  to 
lung  men  and  women 
elected  on  the  basis 
of  their  capacity  to 
profit  by  that  train- 
ing, involves    the 
I    freest  contact  be- 
tween faculty  and 
students.   This 
will,     in     large 
measure,  be    the 
function    of    the 
Stanford    Union 
and  the  Women's 
Club  House,  now 
[    going  up  on   the 
campus    and    in 
which  the  Trustees 
have    heartily    co- 
aperated,  whidi  will 
jmish  social   meet- 
places  for  men  and 
vomen,  faculty  and 
;nts,   on    terms    of 
lity.    The  Trustees, 
[lis   same  direction, 
ricbkiiiibiFnnkiioat       dcslre to havc  the  unique 
casner  Bninner  detachment  of  the  Stan- 

ford campus  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  plan 
to  make  It  attractive  for  the  faculty  to 
build  their  homes  and  live  in  the  university 
community. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  the  university 
maintains  the  main  plant  of  its  medical 
school,  there  will  be  immediate  building 
wWch  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  at 
least  another  half-million  dollars.  All  this 
building  campaign,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  financial  scheme  which 
does  not  unduly  drain  other  enterprises  of 
the  university. 
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The  Trustees  have  declared  new  policies 
for  Stanford,  looking  to  higher  standards 
and  greater  efficiency,  and  the  university 
is  prepared  to  carry  mem  out.  How  well  it 
can  do  the  work  set  for  it  may  be  seen 
dearly  from  its  achievements  in  the  field  of 
strictly  professional  study.  In  engineering 
Stanford  has  from  the  beginning  ranked 
with  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  and  its 
graduates  have  been  leaders  in  their  work. 
The  engineering  departments  now  regard 
their  courses  as  a  fi" 
culum,  although  tht 
gree  is  granted  at  tb 
the  fourth  year,  Th 
ratory  facilities  are 
cellent  and  are  bei 
expanded.  Theteact 
ing  staffs  include 
men  who  are  recog- 
nized as  the  best 
men,  indi\adually, 
in  all  the  American 
colleges. 

In  law  Stanford 
offers  a  six-year 
course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Juris 
Doctor.  This 
course  includes 
three  years  of  gen- 
eral culture  study 
and  three  years  of 
professional,  the  A. 
B.degree  being  grant 
ed  at  the  end  of  tj 
fourth  year,  and  no 
being  admitted  to  ref 
standing  as  a  candi 
for  the  J.  D.  who  has 
received  an  A.  B. 
cently  the  department  es- 
tablished a  shorter  course, 
omitting  one  year  of  the 
general  culture  work  and  the  A.  B.  and  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  This  course  was 
offered  in  the  belief  that  its  effect  on  the 
standard  of  legal  training  and  practice 
would  be  beneficial.  It  was  found  that  there 
were  some  men  who  felt  that  they  could  not 
devote  six  years  to  preparation.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  of  them  entered  as  special  stu- 
dents, devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
law,  thus  defeating  the  department's  desire 
to  have  its  men  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
general  education  outside  the  technical  sub- 
jects, and  others  left  at  the  end  of  their 
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fourth  year,  with  only  one  year  of  law  study 
in  the  university,  and  after  a  little  outside 
study  easily  pa^ed  the  bar  examinations 
and  became  practising  attorneys  in  regular 
standing.  This  course,  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  professional  study,  and  two 
years  of  the  highly  desirable  general  studies, 
was  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  would  at- 
tract these  men,  to  the  general  improve- 
ment and  raising  of  standards  of  the  legal 
profession  in  California  and  the  West. 

Thp  lam  crtinrtl  already  ranks  among 
ding  institutions  in 
itry.     In  faculty,  li- 
facilities,  and  breadth 
thoroughness  of  its 
'riculum  it  occupies  a 
losition  of  recognized 
eminence — certainly 
among  the  first  half 
dozen  schools,  pos- 
sibly among    the 
first    three.      Its 
special    library 
contains     16,500 
volumes,    all    of 
present- day 
value,  housed  in 
its  own  building 
on    the   campus. 
Its     faculty     in- 
F    eludes  seven  men 
whodevote  all  their 
time  to  teaching  law, 
and  practically  all  of 
vhom     have      been 
ight  by  other  leading 
ots.   In  fact  Stanford 
■  find  that  the  chief 
rt  necessary  to  main- 
and   advance    the 
standing  of  its  law  school 
will  lie  in  increasing  sal- 
aries to  meet  the  steadily 
rising  scale  which  the  competition  between 
the  leading  institutions  for  the  best  teachers 
is  bringing  about. 

Stanford  has  only  recently  entered  the 
field  of  Medical  Education,  and  from  the 
beginning  its  inffuence  has  been  steady  for 
the  raising  of  standards.  The  medical 
school  offers  a  combined  seven-year  curric- 
ulum, the  final  two  and  a  half  years  being 
in  the  hospitals,  clinics  and  laboratories  in 
San  Francisco.  No  student  is  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  M.  D.  degree  unless  he  has 
already  received  the  A.  B.    Three  years  of 
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general  work  are  required  before  admission 
into  medicine.  Stanford's  requirements  are 
equal  in  this  res[>ect  to  those  of  Cornell  and 
Western  Reserve  University  and  surpass 
those  of  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Johns  Hopkins  requires  an  A.  B. 
degree  for  admission;  Harvard  admits  upon 
an  A.  B.,  but  permits  students  who  have 
covered  certain  special  subjects  to  enter 
after  two  years  gf  university  work.  Re- 
cently Stanford  enacted  a  new  requirement 
still  further  raising  its  standards.  Begin- 
ning with  year  after  next,  no  student  will 
be  given  the  Stanford  M.  D.  until  he  has 
successfully  completed  a  year's  work  as 
interne  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  hospital 
after  his  course  in  the  university  is  com- 
pleted. This  requirement  is  exacted  by 
only  one  other  university  in  the  country, 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  has 
complete  control  of  medical  education  in 
the  state.  Stanford's  courses  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  medicine  have  always  been 
strong,  and  graduates  of  the  university  who 
have  entered  eastern  medical  schools  have 
been  notably  well  prepared.  The  university 
will,  hereafter,  in  its  own  field,  compete  on 
equal  terms,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
with  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  un- 
surpassed for  a  school  with  comparatively 
small  numbers.  Lane  Hospital  with  its 
more  than  one  hundred  beds  for  clinical 
study,  filled  with  continually  changing 
patients  from  cosmopolitan  "San  Francisco, 
the  hundreds  of  out-patients  visiting  the 
hospital  and  clinics  every  day,  together 
with  the  beds  in  various  other  hospitals  un- 
der the  control  of  the  university,  furnish  an 
immense  amount  of  instruction  for  the 
students.  Unlike  most  universities,  the 
Stanford  hospital  is  imder  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  teaching  staff,  which  is  of  immense 
advantage  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 


The  library,  recently  transferred  to  the 
new  $140,000  fire-proof  building,  built  by 
the  Stanford  Trustees  since  they  assumed 
control  of  Cooper  Medical  College,  which 
has  become  Stanford's  medical  department, 
contains  about  40,000  volumes,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  largest  imiversity  medical 
Ubrary  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  medical  library  of  any  sort  west  of 
Chicago,  and  the  university  places  its  books 
at  the  disposal  of  physicians  for  consulta- 
tion and  study  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
annual  fee. 

As  the  Trustees  pointed  out  in  their 
statement  of  policy,  more  than  70,000 
treatments  were  given  in  the  clinics  of  Lane 
Hospital  last  year,  practically  all  of  them 
to  persons  of  limited  means  and  many  to 
the  absolutely  destitute.  This  makes  the 
hospital  by  far  the  largest  public  charity  in 
the  far  West.  The  university  authorities, 
moreover,  regard  the  hospital  not  merely  as 
a  part  of  the  teaching  plant,  but  as  a  means 
of  direct  public  service,  and  it  is  conducted 
with  that  idea  kept  prominently  in  mind. 
This  attitude  is  exemplified  by  the  begin- 
ning recently  made  upon  a  social  service 
department,  to  follow  up  clinic  patients  and 
help  them  get  a  foothold  in  life  after  their 
discharge  from  the  hospital.  And  it  has  had 
its  effect  in  bringing  to  the  hospital  many 
gifts  and  endowments.  Moreover,  a  gift  to 
Lane  Hospital  brings  the  full  value  of  the 
money  in  actual  relief  work.  The  univer- 
sity maintains  the  hospital  and  its  staff, 
so  that  there  are  no  expenses  nor  fees 
to  be  deducted.  Every  dollar  given 
goes,  intact  and  direct,  to  the  alleviation 
of  suffering. 

The  standing  of  the  Stanford  professional 
schools  indicates  the  trend  of  the  univer- 
sity's ideals  and  efforts.  The  new  policies 
wiU  strengthen  the  ideals  and  give  more 
power  to  the  efforts. 
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I  SEE  by  the  clock  over  the  clerk's 
desk  at  the  Mansion  House  that  I'm 
five  minutes  late.  It  being  a  hobby  of 
mine  to  be  five  minutes  early  to  every- 
thing that's  going  on,  you  can  well  believe 
I'm  worried  some. 

"I  run  all  the  way,  too"  I  says  to  Charley 
Sands,   the  clerk. 

'Where  from?"  asks  Charley,  genial  like. 

'The  jail"  I  says.  "It  am't  every  day" 
I  says,  **a  man  can  see  a  fellow-being 
electrocuted"  I  says,  "and  out  of  courtesy 
to  him"  I  says,  "I  had  to  stay  till  it  was  all 
over." 

"Politeness  always  pays"  says  Charley, 
"and  now  that  you  speak  of  it,  how  did 
you  like  it?"  he  says. 

"I  enjoyed  it  fine"  I  tells  him,  "but 
that's  past  and  gone.  I'm  keen  about  the 
present  and  the  future.  Room  number 
seven"  I  says,  "how  about  it?  Is  it  occu- 
pied or  empty?" 

"Full  to  the  gimnel"  answers  Charley. 
"The/re  both  there  now." 

"Which  both?"  I  ask«. 

"Ex-governor  MacFarland"  he  says, 
"and  that  son-of-a-gun  Poindexter.  Be- 
hind dosed  doors"  he  says. 

I  tiptoes  to  number  seven — nimiber 
seven's  known  in  River  county  as  MacFar- 
land's  private  headquarters — and  I  raps 
the  countersign  on  the  panel  of  the  door. 
The  loud  noises  inside  stops  and  a  voice 
I  takes  to  be  MacFarland's  calls  out 
**Come  uL" 

Id  I  goes  and  I  was  mighty  glad  to  see 
ttat  I  acts  as  a  sort  of  comic  relie{  to  a 
situation  that's  growing  hotter  every  min- 
ute. MacFarland  sits  on  his  side  of  the 
table,  chewing  savage  on  his  big  cigar,  his 
fist  doubled  up  tight  in  front  of  husL,  Uke 
W^  l«^n  laying  down  the  lg,Wn 


Poindexter's  chewing  on  his  cigar  like- 
wise with  plenty  of  blood  in  his  eye,  but 
that  sardonical  grin  on  his  face,  which 
shows  me  he  thinks  he's  got  the  upper 
hand,  as  though  that  gives  him  the  right 
to  tantalize  Ex-governor  MacFarland  to 
the  limit.     MacFarland  sees  me  first. 

"Come  in,  Barney"  he  says.  "Glad 
to  see  you.     Shut  the  door." 

Poindexter  wheels  on  me  like  he'd  cut 
me  down.  He  changes  color,  too.  I  takes 
quick  note  of  that. 

"Now"  says  MacFarland  to  Poindexter, 
"go  ahead." 

"Not  before  him"  says  Poindexter,  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  toward  me. 

"What's  the  matter,  Poindexter?"  I 
asks.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  Barney  Gil- 
foil  coughing  up  anything  he  swallows  in 
a  conference?"  I  says. 

Poindexter  taps  the  table  with  his  long 
fingers  and  looks  MacFarland  in  the 
face. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  plank 
five?"  he  says. 

MacFarland  picks  up  a  blue  pencil  and 
with  it  he  slashes  three  times  at  the  paper 
that's  in  front  of  him. 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  do  about 
plank  five"  he  says.  "You  might  as  well 
know  it  now  as  any  time." 

Poindexter  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"Plank  five"  he  says,  "is  the  backbone 
of  the  whole  platform." 

"I  won't  subscribe  to  it"  says  MacFar-.. 
land.     "I  won't  fool  the  people." 

"You  ain't  fooling  the  people"  says; 
Poindexter.  "All  you're  doing,  MacFar-. 
land,  is,  to  pledge  your  cajididates  fc)r  th<e 
assembly  to  regulate  the  commutation^ 
rates  between  the  suburbs  in  this  stalie 
gojd  the  city  of  New  York." 
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"The  assembly"  says  MacFarland,  grow- 
ing hotter  by  the  minute,  "can't  regulate 
conmiutation  rates  between  two  states. 
It's  interstate,  Poindexter"  he  says,  "it's 
up  to  Congress,  and  you  know  it." 

Poindexter  grins.  "The  people  don't 
know  it"  he  says,  "and  you  can't  make 
them  believe  that  it  ain't  up  to  the  assembly 
and  the  senate  and  the  governor  of  their 
state"  he  says.  "As  long  as  they  think 
so"  he  says,  "pledge  your  assemblymen  and 
keep  your  pledge  good."  He  grins  some 
more.     "Let  them  pass  a  law"  he  says. 

"Just  to  keep  the  people  quiet"  says 
MacFariand. 

"Sure"  says  Poindexter,   "why  not?" 

"Like  a  nurse  giving  candy  to  a  sick 
baby"  says  MacFarland. 

"Yes,  yes"  answers  Poindexter,  "and 
why  not?" 

"I'll  tell  you  why  not"  yells  MacFar-' 
land.  "Because  it  ain't  square  and  it 
ain't  honest.  You  know  what'll  happen" 
he  says.  "You  pass  the  law"  he  says, 
"and  you  start  in  to  regulate  the  rates 
and  you  prosecute  your  railroads  under 
the  law"  he  says — 

"The  court  below"  says  Poindexter, 
"will  sustain  the  law.  It  always  does" 
he  says. 

"The  court  below"  answers  MacFar- 
land. "Yes,  and  it  costs  the  state  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  try  the  case  before  the 
court  below  and  then  the  railroads  takes 
it  up"  he  says,  "to  the  Supreme  Court" 
he  says,  "and  there's  twenty  thousand 
more,  special  counsel  and  all  kinds  of  ex- 
pert testimony"  says  MacFarland,  "and 
the  Supreme  Court"  he  goes  on,  "finds  the 
law  unconstitutional  and  it  goes  to  the 
Court  of  Errors,  and  then  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  when  you're 
all  through,  Poindexter"  he  says,  "what 
have  you  got?  You've  got  a  bum  law  on 
your  hands  that's  cost  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  state's — the  people's — money. 
And  what  else?" 

Poindexter  only  grins.  "You've  got 
nine  assemblymen  from  River  county"  he 
says,  "who  made  a  promise  to  the  people 
and  who  kept  it"  he  says. 

Ex-governor  MacFarland  gets  up  on  his 
hind  legs. 

"The  nine  assemblymen  from  River 
county  that  I  pick"  he  says,  "don't  cram 
any  such  stuff  down  the  people's  throats. 
I've  always  looked  the  people  in  the  face. 


Poindexter"  he  sajrs,  "and  my  nine  men 
are  going  to  look  the  people  in  the  face. 
They're  going  do'vn  on  an  honest  plat- 
form" he  says,  "or  not  at  all." 

Poindexter  pulls  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
and  draws  on  his  gloves.  "All  right"  he 
says,  satisfied,  "then  it's  all  off.  Here's 
where  we  split,  MacFarland.  I'll  pick 
my  men  and  my  platform.  It's  a  pK>pu- 
lar  platform  and  they're  going  to  be  jx>|>- 
ular  men.  You  can  go  down  on  any  blamed 
old  platform  that  you  like." 

With  that  he  stalks  across  the  floor  and 
leaves  the  room.  I  keeps  my  seat.  Mac- 
Farland looks  at  me. 

"Thought  you  was  with  him,  Barney" 
he  says,  surprised. 

"I  was"  I  answers,  "till  I  finds  out  they 
was  against  you  and  not  for  you.  Governor. 
I  finds  out  they  was  out  to  trim  you  and 
I  quit.  I  hears  this  was  going  to  be  p)eeled 
off  here  today  and  I  come  here  to  see  it 
done.  They're  out  to  trim  you,  Gov- 
ernor." 

MacFarland  draws  his  hand  over  his 
face  like  he  was  tired  to  death.  He  pushes 
a  cigar  to  me  and  lights  it  for  me  and 
lights  a  fresh  one  for  himself.  Then  he 
gets  up  on  his  hind  legs  again  and  paces 
up  and  down  room  seven. 

He's  a  great  pacer,  is  MacFarland,  and 
on  the  royal  wilton  carpet  in  room  seven 
there's  a  seedy  looking  little  path  going  north 
and  south  that  he's  worn  just  for  himself. 
There's  many  a  campaign  been  won  in 
River  county  with  MacFarland  pacing 
up  and  down  that  narrow  little  path.  At 
last  he  stops  in  front  of  me. 

"Barney"  he  says,  "you're  right — they're 
out  to  trim  me  and  to  trim  me  bad.  For 
ten  years"  he  says,  his  voice  shaking,  "for 
ten  years  I've  been  county  chairman  here 
in  River,  and  I've  given  the  people  a  square 
deal.  Poindexter  was  right"  he  says, 
"plank  five  is  a  popular  plank.  If  Poin- 
dexter puts  up  nine  men  at  the  primaries 
against  my  nine,  I  can  see  what  happens, 
Barney.  His  nine  will  go  down  to  the 
state  house  as  sure  as  gims,  and  you  know 
what  that  means,  Barney;  it  means  that 
I  go  down"  he  says,  "into  innoxious  deser- 
tude" — his  voice  breaks — "and  I've  been 
county  chairman  for  ten  long  years." 

I  gets  up  and  I  beats  a  little  track  to 
east  and  west.  I'm  some  pace-maker  my- 
self. When  I  gets  through  exercising  I 
sits    down    in    MacFarland's    chair     at 


MacFarland's  deak  and  lakes  a  pen.  For 
about  five  minutes  I  scratches  away  like  mad. 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  tinker's  dam  for  your 
platform  or  tor  Poindexter's.  There's  mine" 
I  says,  shoving  the  paper  to  MacFarland. 

MacFarland  looks  doubtful  at  the  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  that  appears  thereon. 


"You  know,  Barney"  he  says,  "I  can 
never  read  writing,  so  you'll  have  to 
translate"  he  says. 

"Governor"  I  says,  "keep  your  eye  on 
that  there  while  I  expatriates  upon  it. 
Governor"  I  says,  "it  ain't  the  first  cam- 
paign that  you  and  me  has  fought  together. 
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I  got  a  thousand  tricks  to  Poindexter's 
one.  Maybe  each  one  of  my  thousand 
tricks"  I  says,  "ain't  worth  ten  votes 
apiece,  but  ten  times  a  thousand  is  ten 
thousand,  Governor'*  I  says.  "Now  listen 
to  me"  I  says,  "any  fool  can  see  that  there 
commuter's  plank  is  just  what  Poindexter 
says  it  is — the  backbone  of  this  here  politi- 
cal campaign — and  the  commuters'U  be 
wild  for  it— they'll  aU  faU  for  it"  I  says. 
"To  think,  too,  that  Poindexter's  a  rene- 
gade and  a  crook!  So  much  for  the  com- 
muters" I  says,  "but  all  you  cares  for. 
Governor,  is  River  county — ^your  own 
stamping-ground — am  I  right?" 

"Right"  answers  MacFarland,  studying 
my  free-and-easy  pencil  drawing  on  the 
paper. 

"Let  Poindexter"  I  says,  "take  care  of 
the  commuters.  How  many  commuters" 
I  goes  on,  "does  River  county  hold,  com- 
pared with  its  non-commuters?  How  many 
voters"  I  says,  "have  we  got  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  shops,  and  the  works,  and 
the  banks,  and  the  insurance  companies, 
right  here  in  town?  They  ain't  got  a 
vital  interest  in  this  here  thing,  and  it's 
those  chaps  that  I'm  after.  It  ain't  a 
question  of  your  platform  or  of  Poindex- 
ter's, Governor"  I  says.  "It's  a  question 
of  getting  out  the  vote.  That's  my  plat- 
form— getting  out  the  vote.  Now  listen" 
I  says,  "and  go  down  the  line  on  that  there 
sheet  of  paper  while  I  prognosticates." 

He  listens  carefully  and  I  explains  the 
whole  game  to  him  from  a  to  z.  Believe 
me,  he's  a  different  looking  man,  MacFar- 
land is,  when  I  gets  through  explaining. 

"Looks  good  to  me,  Barney"  he  says  to 
me,  with  the  life  coming  back  into  his 
voice,  "only"  he  says,  "there's  just  one 
thing  you  haven't  told  me  about."  He 
leans  across  the  table  and  puts  his  finger 
on  the  paper  near  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 
"What's  those  three  things  stand  for?" 
asks  MacFarland. 

I  looks  at  them  doubtful.  There  was 
three  of  them  all  right,  and  MacFarland 
is  justified  in  calling  them  things.  I  takes 
my  cigar  out  of  my  mouth  and  scratches 
my  head. 

"Blest  if  I  know"  I  says. 

"It  must  be  one  of  your  thousand  tricks, 
Barney"  says  the  Governor.  "If  there's 
ten  votes  in  it  we  want  them"  he  says. 
"Take  your  time"  he  says,  "and  think." 

I  gets  up  on  my  hind  legs  again  and  paces 
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up  and  down  my  little  path  to  east  and  west, 
carrying  the  piece  of  paper  along  with  me 
for  company.  Then  sudden  l3te  it  all 
comes  to  me  in  a  flash. 

"Pity,  Governor"  I  says,  "you  ain't 
never  learned  to  read.  Them  there  ain't 
things  at  all;  they  stands  for  B.  B.  G." 

"Bully  Barney  GilfoU"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, laughing  hysterical,  like  he  was  a 
boy  again. 

"Not  in  a  thousand  years"  I  says.  "It 
stands  for  Base  Ball  Game." 

The  Governor  snatches  up  his  hat. 

"Come  on,  Barney!"  he  yells,  distribu- 
ting   cigars.     "We   got    time    yet.     We'll 

go." 

"You  tempt  me  sorely,  Governor"  I 
answers,  "but  you  mistakes  me  cruelly. 
This  is  nary  invitation  to  nary  game — 
not  even  a  suggestion.  It's  only  a  due" 
I  says,  "to  a  situation — you  have  a  son" 
I  says. 

'Midget"  he  sajrs. 

'Midget?"  I  inquires,  doubtful. 

"Midget  MacFarland"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, "that's  my  son.  We  calls  him 
Midget"  he  explains,  "because  he  stands 
six-foot-one  in  his  stocking  feet  and  weighs 
about  fifteen  stone." 

*  How  much  is  a  stone?"  I  says.  "I 
should  dearly  like  to  know.  Governor." 

The  Governor  looks  foolish  for  a  minute 
and  then  he  brightens  up. 

"A  stone"  he  says.  "Why,  to  be  sure" 
he  says,  "it's  just  about  a  fifteenth  of  what 
Midget  weighs." 

"And  how  much"  I  says,  "does  Midget 
weigh?" 

"Fifteen  of  'em"  says  the  Governor. 
"Now  are  you  satisfied?  Let  us  get  back 
to  B.  B.  G." 

"Your  son"  I  says,  "plays  base-ball,  so 
I've  heard." 

The  Governor  rubs  his  chin.  "He's 
nineteen"  he  says,  "and  this  is  his  last 
year  at  Hamersly  Hall  up  here  at  Hunter- 
don" he  says.  "I  think  I've  heard  him 
speak  about  base-ball"  he  says,  "and  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  does  play. 
What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  he  asks. 

"You  was  right,  Governor"  I  answers, 
"it  was  just  one  of  my  thousand  tricks. 
Governor,"  I  says,  "every  ward  and  every 
district  in  this  here  town  is  spotted  with 
soft-drink  cigar  stores  on  the  comer.  Nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  got  bowling  alleys 
and  pool  tables.    Nine  cases  out  of  ten 
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3^iiTl  find  all  the  young  sports  in  the 
neighborhood  hanging  round  there — and 
those  there  places"  I  says,  "every  one  of 
them,  is  the  headquarters  for  a  base-ball 
club  or  so." 

"Are  you  talking  politics  or  sport?" 
asks  the  Governor. 

"Both*  I  says.  "You'd  be  surprised, 
Governor"  I  says,  "to  know  how  many 
little  base-ball  teams  there  is  in  a  town 
like  this.  If  there's  one  there's  two  hun- 
dred and  one"  I  says.  "Look  at  the 
^x>rting  page  of  the  Morning  MaiV^  I 
says.  "Every  day  it's  got  its  little  local 
calendar:  The  Chandeliers  will  play  the 
Carpet  Tacks  today  at  two.'  *The  Clams 
wiU  meet  the  Oysters  at  half-past  three.' 
There's  voters  on  those  base-ball  teams" 
I  says,  "and  if  there  ain't  there's  something 
just  as  good.  There's  the  sons  of  voters. 
I've  heard  about  your  boy.  Governor"  I 
says.  "He's  a  good  amateur  player,  so 
I  gathers;  and  a  mighty  sight  better  than 
most  of  these  here  teams." 

"Where  did  you  hear  that?"  asks  the 
Governor. 

"Two  teams  in  my  home  district"  I 
advises  Governor  MacFarland,  "has  tipped 
me  off.  It  seems  they  wrote  him  and  asked 
him  to  pitch  for  them  this  summer,  and 
they  didn't  get  no  answer." 

"That  ain't  like  Midget;  not  to  answer" 
says  the  Governor. 

"I  don't  know  about  that"  I  says.  "It 
seems  they  kind  of  feel  they  has  a  nerve 
to  ask  him,  but  at  any  rate  they  comes  to 
me  to  find  out  have  I  got  influence  with 
you." 

"What  for?"  says  the  Governor,  puzzled. 

"To  see"  I  says,  "could  I  influence  you 
to  hypnotize  your  boy  into  pitching  a  few 
games  for  them  this  summer"  I  says.  "It 
give  me  the  idee"  I  says,  "to  work  the 
boy"  I  says,  *into  this  campaign  for  all 
he's  worth.  It  may  mean  ten  votes  and 
it  may  mean  a  thousand,  Governor.  May- 
be these  lads  can  hypnotize  the  voters  in 
their  families"  I  sajrs.  "There's  no  blood 
like  young  blood  for  getting  out  the  vote." 

The  Ck)vemor  sees  the  point.  "It's 
catching  at  straws"  he  says,  "but  that's 
what  this  campaign's  going  to  be — catch- 
ing at  straps." 

"Let  your  boy  pitch  at  them"  I  says, 
"and  we'll  catch  them." 

"By  George!"  says  the  Governor,  "Mid- 
get MacFarland's  going  to  be  home  tonight. 


You  come  up,  Barney,  and  we'll  tackle 
him." 

I  went  up  and  we  tackles  the  Midget. 
When  we  gets  through  it  looks  like  the 
Midget  is  going  to  tackle  us.  He  could've 
done  it  all  right.  The  Governor  tells  the 
truth  about  the  six-foot-one  and  I  see  it 
didn't  make  no  difference  what  a  stone 
weighs,  Midget  weighs  fifteen  of  'em  all 
right. 

"Now"  says  the  Governor,  when  I 
finishes  explaining,  "now,  Midget"  he  says, 
"you've  got  the  idee,  and  besides"  he  says, 
"did  you  get  the  letters  that  the  teams 
wrote  to  you?"  he  says. 

"Letters?"  answers  Midget  MacFarland. 
"I  suppose  I  did"  he  says. 

The  Governor  eyes  him  in  mild  surprise. 
"And  you  didn't  answer  them?"  he  in- 
quires. 

"Answer  them !"  says  the  Midget.  "How 
can  I  answer  them?  I  gets  about  a  hun- 
dred a  day  or  so,  this  time  of  the  year." 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  pouts  like  a  young 
girl  and  his  chin  trembles  and,  believe  me, 
he  looks  like  he  was  going  to  cry. 

"But,  Pop"  he  says,  like  he  was  begging 
off  from  being  spanked,  "Pop,  I  can't  do 
this,  what  Mr.  Gilfoil  asks  me.  I  was 
going  to  Chicago  in  a  week  or  so"  he  says. 

The  Governor  looks  surprised.  "Chi- 
cago?" he  says.  "What  would  you  be 
doing,  going  to  Chicago?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  some  of  the  big  fel- 
lows" says  Midget.  "I  want  to  learn 
some  of  their  tricks"  he  says.  "I  got  some 
friends  out  there  and  I  want  to  have  a 
confab  with  'em." 

"Confab  about  what?"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"About  ball"  answers  Midget.  "There's 
nothing  else  worth  having  confabs  about, 
is  there?"  he  says,  still  pouting. 

"What's  the  good"  says  the  Governor, 
"of  going  to  Chicago?  Besides"  he  says, 
"I  try  to  treat  you  right,  so  far  as  money 
matters  goes,  but  I  ain't  a  millionaire,  my 
boy"  he  says,  "and  the  money  market's 
way  down  just  now.  I  don't  know  as  I 
could  afford  to  pay  your  way  out  to  Chi- 
cago. You  like  to  play  ball"  he  says, 
"don't  you.  Midget?" 

Midget  stops  pouting  and  a  queer  little 
smile  plays  round  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

"Foolish  question  7507813"  he  says. 

He  says  it  all  respectful  enough,  but  I 
sees   that   he's   pretty   well    miffed   about 
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something,   and   it   ain't   only   that,   it's 
genuine  disappointment,  too. 

"My  boy"  says  the  Governor,  and  he 
has  a  sort  of  heartbreaking  plea  in  his 
voice  mixed  up  with  a  motherly  kind  of 
tenderness  for  the  boy,  "my  boy,  Barney 
Gilfoil  here  has  helped  me  in  many  a  cam- 
paign. This  campaign  means  a  whole 
lot  to  me"  he  says.  "It's  a  crisis  in  my 
career.  Barney  Gilfoil"  he  goes  on,  "is 
always  chuck  full  of  fool  idees — that  is, 
I  always  thinks  they're  fool  idees  till  the 
campaign  is  over,  then  we  find"  he  says, 
"that  Barney's  doped  things  out  all  to  the 
good.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  your  sunmier. 
Midget"  he  goes  on,  "and  it  ain't  as  though 
I  was  asking  you  to  work  hard  or  to  earn 
your  living,  and  I  ain't  going  to  force  you 
to  do  it,  but  Barney  thinks  it's  of  impor- 
tance and  I'm  simply  going  to  ask  you  to 
do  as  Barney  says." 

At  that  I  sees  a  change  come  over  Mid- 
get. There  ain't  no  more  young  girl  in 
him  and  his  chin  don't  tremble  no  more. 
What  going  to  Chicago  means  to  him  I 
don't  know,  but  I  sees  a  little  struggle 
going  on  and  I  sees  Midget  MacFarland 
put  Chicago  behind  him,  as  though  there's 
no  such  place  on  the  face  of  the  map. 

"Pop"  he  says,  as  though  the  old  man 
had  invited  him  out  to  a  ten-dollar  din- 
ner, "it's  a  go"  he  says.  "You  can  tell 
them  two  teams,  Mr.  Gilfoil"  he  says  to 
me,  "and  any  other  teams  in  River  county, 
that  I'll  play  with  them  this  summer. 
First  come,  first  served — one  game  apiece." 

He  shakes  hands  with  me  and  he  pats 
the  Governor  gentle  on  the  shoulder.  He 
stalks  to  the  door,  straight  as  an  Indian. 
He  turns  and  looks  at  us  again. 

"You  can  tell  them  from  me"  he  says — 
and  believe  me,  there's  a  capital  M  to 
that  "me"— "that  Mr.  Barney  GUfoil  used 
his  influence  with  me" — another  capital 
M  right  here — "and  if  they  got  any  grati- 
tude in  their  system  they'd  better  shake 
it  loose  next  fall  at  the  primaries.  You 
can  tell  them  that  from  me"  he  says,  as 
he  disappears  into  the  hall. 

Of  course,  he  didn't  have  to  tell  me  that. 
That  night  every  district  leader  in  the  town 
got  word  about  it  hot  over  the  wire,  and 
next  morning  when  I  seeks  my  private  officfe 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  Telephone  building  at 
the  witching  hour  of  nine,  believe  me  the 
surroundings  looks  like  I  advertised  for  a 
office  boy  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  day. 


One  lad  has  his  nose  smudged  up  against 
the  "1"  in  "Gilfoil"  on  my  ground-glass 
door,  for  fear  something  might  get  between 
him  and  the  inside  of  my  private  oflice. 
But  he's  only  one.  Behind  him  is  a  lad 
who  has  got  his  chin  hooked  over  the  first 
lad's  collar  and  it  looks  like  you  couldn't 
pry  them  apart  with  a  crowbar.  But 
that  ain't  all. 

Believe  me,  from  that  there  letter  "i" 
in  the  aristocratic  name  of  "Gilfoil"  on 
the  aforesaid  ground-glass  door,  there 
stretches  a  serpentine — not  to  say  snake- 
like— line  of  variegated  members  of  the 
masculine  race  all  the  way  down  the  hall 
to  the  sixth  story  stairs,  and  all  the  way 
down  the  sixth  story  stairs  to  the  fifth 
story  hall,  and  all  the  way  down  the  fifth 
story  stairs  to  the  fourth  story,  and  from 
thence — as  Governor  MacFarland  would 
say — that  amalgamated  combination  of 
gum-chewing  reptile  trails  down  by  easy 
stages  to  the  sidewalk,  past  the  telephone 
offices  and  around  the  comer  as  far  as  the 
naked  eye  could  reach. 

I  imlocks  my  door  and  the  snake  wrig- 
gles forward  three  feet  and  falls  over  my 
desk. 

"Any  application  accompanied  with  dis- 
order" I  says,  "gets  vetoed  quick — and 
the  first  lad"  I  goes  on,  throwing  my  voice 
down  as  much  of  the  line  as  I  can  see, 
"that  chews  gum  in  my  ear,  gets  thrown 
down  stairs.  Order  now.  First  come, 
first  served." 

The  first  lad  was  from  my  own  district 
and  I  makes  short  work  of  booking  him. 
Well,  believe  me,  after  that  I  spent  six 
solid  hoiurs  booking  Midget  MacFarland 
for  semi  pro  teams,  then  I  drags  my  weary 
frame  round  to  the  Governor's.  I  finds 
the  Governor  sitting  in  his  private  law 
office,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  gazing 
blankly  at  six  or  eight  slim-legged  high- 
collared  young  chaps  of  aristocratic  mien. 
I  don't  know  any  of  them  to  talk  to,  but 
I  recognizes  one  of  them  by  sight — his 
name  is  Taggart.  He's  the  son  of  a  mil- 
lionaire and  his  old  man  is  the  Taggart 
Tool  Works  in  town  that  employs  three 
thousand  men. 

Silence  reigns  when  I  enters.  The  young 
sports  is  looking  over  the  tops  of  their 
collars  and  waiting  polite  for  the  Governor 
to  speak.  It's  plain  the  Governor  don't 
know  what  to  do.  The  minute  he  seeis 
me  he  jumps  and  grabs  me. 
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"Gentlemen"  he  says,  "this  is  Mr.  Gil- 
foil.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  it;  he's 
the  man  to  see." 

It  seems  I  was,  and  in  three  shakes  of 
a  lamb's  tail  I  was  the  perspiring  center 
of  an  admiring  group. 

"We're  from  the  Fifteenth  Ward"  says 
the  spokesman,  speaking  in  dulcet  tones, 
that  was  acquired  late  in  his  youthful 
career  and  not  born  in  him. 

"Yes,  yes"  I  says,  "what  then?" 

But  I  makes  a  mental  note  of  the  fact 
they  was  from  the  Fifteenth  Ward  and 
tucks  it  away  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  The  Fifteenth  Ward  is  the  Gov- 
ernor's own  ward  and  yet  it's  dead  against 
him.  It's  the  silk-stocking  ward  of  the 
town.  But  it's  something  more — ^it's  the 
biggest  ward  in  town,  with  its  fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar houses  and  *the  likes  of  that, 
and  its  northern  boundary  takes  in  a  item 
of  considerable  importance — Taggart's  Tool 
Works,  as  aforesaid. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  gents"  I  says. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  I  says. 

Immediately  they  surrounds  me  closer 
still  and  all  talks  at  once.  Of  course  I 
has  their  drift  before  they  starts. 

"True"  I  says,  "but  wherefore  did  you 
not  come  to  me?  First  come,  first  served" 
I  says,  "and  I've  got  my  man  booked  for 
the  entire  season,  I'm  afraid." 

"We  didn't  know"  says  one  of  'em, 
Griscom  by  name,  aix)logizing  like.  "We 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

"Ought  to  have  gone  direct  to  Midget 
MacFarland"  says  Taggart  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

"Couldn't"  answers  Griscom.  "Midget 
won't  do  anything  for  us.  Chalmers  in- 
svdted  him  three  years  ago.  Chalmers 
is  a  bounder"  he  says. 

Chalmers  steps  forth.  "I'll  go  down 
on  my  knees  and  crawl  a  couple  of  miles 
before  him  now"  says  Chalmers,  "if  we 
can  only  get  him." 

I  shrugs  my  shoulders.  "Midget  Mac- 
Farland don't  owe  you  anything,  as  I 
sees"  I  says,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  "and  I 
knows  from  personal  experience  that  Gov- 
ernor MacFarland  don't  owe  the  Fifteenth 
Ward  nothing,  and  I  don't  see"  I  goes  on, 
"just  where  you  chaps  comes  in." 

"We'll  give  him  fifty  dollars  a  game" 
blurts  out  Taggart.  "We'll  do  anything 
to  get  him." 


The  Governor  leaps  to  his  feet.  "Fifty 
dollars  a  game,"  says  the  Governor.  "My 
son  doesn't — " 

I  stops  the  Governor  with  a  wave  of 
my  hand.  I  takes  Taggart  by  the  arm 
and  marches  him  into  the  library  and  shuts 
the  door. 

"Old  man"  I  says,  "you  like  as  not  will 
see  the  situation  straight.  In  the  first  place" 
I  goes  on,  "you've  got  to  talk  to  me." 
"I  see  that's  so"  he  says. 
"I  hates  the  Fifteenth  Ward  like  poison" 
I  goes  on.  "Silk  stockings  ain't  much  in 
my  line  and  beside  they  never  listens  to 
reason.  What's  more"  I  says,  "they've 
done  the  Governor  and  they've  done  me, 
and  you  admit  they  come  near  doing 
Midget.  Now"  I  says,  "first  come,  first 
served.  That's  the  rule  that  Midget's 
made.  If  I  does  as  you  wants  I've  got 
to  break  up  everything  all  along  the  line." 
He  jumps  at  that.  "What's  it  worth" 
he  says,  "to  break  it  up  for  us;  to  shove 
us  in  ahead  of  someone  else?" 

I  looks  Taggart  in  the  eye.  "What's 
it  worth  to  you?"  I  says. 

Taggart  is  on.  "I'll  give  you  my  per- 
sonal check  for  one  hundred  dollars,  Mr. 
GilfoU"  he  answers. 

"Oh,  no  you  won't"  I  answers.  "But 
there's  just  one  thing"  I  goes  on.  "Mr. 
Taggart"  I  says,  looking  him  hard  in  the 
eye,  "what  about  them  three  thousand  votes 
in  the  Taggart  Tool  Works?"  I  says. 

"Them  three  thousand  votes"  he  says, 

"don't  live  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward"  he  says. 

"Maybe  so"  I  says,  "but  your  old  man 

lives  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward  and  you  live 

with  him"  I  says. 

"Well"  he  says,  evasive,  "we'll  talk 
about  that  later.  The  point  is  now"  he 
says,  "that  we're  going  to  have  three  big 
games  and  we  got  to  win  'em  all." 

"And"  I  says,  "you  want  Midget  Mac- 
Farland to  make  sure  of  one  of  them  for 
you." 

"Too  true"  he  says,  "and  two  more 
beside.  We  want  Midget  MacFarland  to 
pitch  all  three." 

"Nothing  doing"  I  opines  to  him. 
"What  do  you  think  I  am?"  I  says.  "I 
can  get  votes — real  votes  that'll  stick — 
Down  Neck  with  this  lad — votes  that'll 
put  the  silk-stocking  ward  out  of  business, 
unless"  I  says,  "the  silk-stocking  ward 
can  show  me.  Again"  I  sajrs,  "let's  get 
back  to  Taggart's  Tool  Works." 
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''My  dd  man"  he  kind  of  w^dis,  ''is  dead 
against  MacFarland." 

"Too  true"  I  answers  him,  "and  Midget's 
manager's  dead  against  your  team." 

He  looked  me  square  in  the  eye.  "1*11 
see  the  old  man"  he  says.  "You  give  me 
Midget  for  three  games"  he  says,  "and 
I'll  do  my  best  to  swing  the  Tool  Works, 
Mr.  Gilfoil"  he  says. 

"Your  best  don't  go"  I  tells  him.  "What 
I  want  is  your  guarantee.  For  every 
thousand  votes  I  gets  out  of  Taggart's 
Tool  Works,  Midget  MacFarland  pitches 
one  game.    D'ye  understand?" 

"What  kind  of  a  guarantee?"  he  asks, 
doubtful-like. 

"I'll  take"  I  answers,  "your  word  of 
honor  as  a  gentleman.  But  the  Lord 
help  you"  I  says,  "if  you  break  your  word 
of  honor." 

"He  pitches  pnce  for  every  thousand 
votes?" 

"Yes,  yes"  I  tells  him. 

He  squares  his  shoulders.  "Well"  he 
says,  "there's  nothing  to  it.  We've  got 
to  have  him  pitch  three  games."  He  holds 
out  his  hand  and  shakes  the  hand  of  Barney 
Gilfoil.  **It's  a  go"  he  says,  "on  my  word 
of  honor  as  a  gentleman." 

Well,  we  plays  Midget  MacFarland  all 
through  the  sununer,  and  in  all  parts  of 
town.  In  course  we  has  him  promised 
to  more  games  than  he  could  have  pitched 
in  ten  simmiers,  and  you  may  well  believe  ' 
that  Barney  Gilioil's  schedule  was  smashed 
to  flinders.  Barney  GilfoU's  slogan  of 
first  come,  first  served,  was  a  swell  bit  to 
put  over  in  the  advertising  line.  As  a  bit  of 
ethics  it  goes  fine.  As  practical  politics,  how- 
ever, Barney  Gilfoil  has  to  dodge  it. 

Inside  of  a  week  after  the  season  opens 
that  there  schedule  was  smashed  in  fuzzy 
flinders  and  no  mistake.  What's  the  use 
of  pitching  a  game  for  the  Connie  Mack, 
Juniors,  on  New  Lots  Road,  when  there 
ain't  a  vote  in  a  mile  of  the  whole  team? 
You  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that 
Barney  Gilfoil  manages  Midget  MacFar- 
land to  the  queen's  taste. 

"This  has  been  nothing  but  a  swell 
idee"  I  says  to  Ex-governor  MacFarland 
in  his  house  one  night,  about  ten  days 
before  the  primaries,  "and  I'm  going  to 
push  it  to  the  limit.  On  the  28th"  I  says 
— that  is  primary  day — "starting  out  at 
ten  A.  M.  Midget  MacFarland'll  pitch 
three  games — " 


Midget  himself  swings  into  the  room 
and  puts  the  kibosh  on  it.  He  slings  his 
hat  in  the  corner. 

"Pop"  he  says,  **I'm  through.  I've  won 
the  last  game  for  the  silk  stockings.  I 
pitched  every  day  all  through  the  cam- 
paign, except  Sundays"  he  says.  "The 
next  ten  days"  he  says,  "belongs  to  me." 

I  looks  at  him  reproachful.  "You  ain't 
going  to  turn  down  the  Ironsides  and  the 
Neversweats?"  I  says. 

"All  over"  answers  Midget.  "The  next 
ten  days"  he  says,  "belongs  to  me."  He 
turns  to  Ex-governor  MacFarland.  "Pop" 
he  says,  "you  ain't  never  seen  me  pitch  a 
game  of  ball." 

"What?"  says  the  Governor.  '*I've  seen 
you  pitch  a  dozen  right  here  in  town  this 
summer." 

"Humph!"  snorts  Midget  MacFarland, 
"you  call  this  stuff  I've  been  pulling  off 
this  summer — you  call  that  pitching.  Pop" 
he  says,  with  a  little  note  of  pleading  in 
his  voice,  "you  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  Chi- 
cago, and  I  didn't  go.  I  said"  he  goes  on, 
"that  the  next  ten  days  belongs  to  me.  I 
feel  like  a  cad"  he  says,  "deserting  you  in 
the  heat  of  the  campaign"  he  says. 

"Going  to  Chicago  after  all?"  asks  the 
Governor. 

"Not  so  you  can  notice  it"  says  Midget. 
I'm  going  back  to  Hamersly  Hall  for 
practice." 

"The  fall  term  ain't  open  yet"  says  the 
Governor. 

"Right"  answers  Midget.  'That's  why 
I'm  going  back  there — to  get  away  from 
the  crowd.     It's  a  quiet  place"  he  says. 

Believe  me,  it's  Governor  MacFarland's 
turn  to  snort. 

"Quiet!"  he  says.  "Hamersly  Hall,  sit- 
uated in  the  gentle  little  town  of  Hunter- 
don" he  says. 

"Fifty-three  hundred  votes"  I  murmurs. 

"Yes"  says  Governor  MacFarland,  "and 
every  one  of  them  rabid  for  Poindexter's 
men — every  one  of  them  there  votes"  he 
says,  "is  commuters'  votes — it's  a  hotbed 
of  opposition  to  me"  he  says,  "that  gentle 
little  town  of  Hunterdon.  Believe  me, 
Barney"  he  says,  "I  hate  to  go  there  and 
make  a  speech"  he  says.  "It's  a  waste 
of  time  and  besides  it's  humiliating"  he 
says.     "They'll  hoot  me  out  of  the  place." 

"Pop"  says  Midget  MacFarland,  still 
pleading-like,  "I  sure  want  to  have  you 
see  me  pitch.     Don't  come  to  no  practice 
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games"  he  says.  "I  start  in  tomorrow  on 
them"  he  says,  "but  wait  till  I  get  into  full 
swing"  he  says.  "Next  Thursday,  we're 
going  to  have  a  try-out  game  at  Ham- 
ersly  Hall.  Don't  give  it  away"  he  says, 
"but  come.     I  want  you  to  come"  he  says. 

The  Governor  looks  at  his  diary  and  then 
he  looks  at  me. 

"Barney"  he  says,  "if  I  got  to  take  the 
platform  at  Hunterdon"  he  shudders  like 
he's  got  the  ague  as  he  says  it — "if  I  got 
to  go  into  that  hostile  camp"  he  says — 

"You  sure  have"  I  tells  him  like  some 
sour-faced  woman  telling  her  boy  he's  got 
to  go  to  church. 

"Why  not"  he  says,  glancing  patroniz- 
ing-like  at  Midget,  "why  not"  he  says, 
"make  it  Thursday  then  and,  incidentally" 
he  says,  "we  can  see  the  game?  Who  is 
Hamersly  Hall  going  to  play?"  he  asks 
the  Midget. 

Midget  waves  his  hand.  "Oh,  it's  just 
a  try-out  game"  he  says,  careless-like. 

He  leans  over  and  shakes  hands  with  the 
Governor  and  comes  over  and  shakes  hands 
solemnly  with  me. 

"I'm, much  obliged  to  both  of  you"  he 
says,  "for  keeping  me  in  town  this  season. 
It  was  good  dope"  he  says. 

"Good  dope"  says  the  Governor. 

"Yes"  answers  Midget.  "You  kept  me 
from  going  to  Chicago,  and  it  was  well 
you  did"  he  says. 

"Why,  how's  that?"  asks  the  Governor. 

Midget  waves  his  hand  again.  "Noth- 
ing doing  with  Chicago"  says  Midget, 
turning  up  his  nose.  "Believe  me"  he  says, 
I've  got  a  better  dope." 
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It  was  Thursday  at  three  that  we  applies 
for  admission  to  the  base-ball  grounds  at 
Hunterdon.  The  Governor  pulls  out  a 
greenback. 

"What's  the  price?"  he  says. 

"You  got  another  guess  coming"  says 
the  doorkeeper.  "This  ain't  no  public 
game.  Ain't  you  got  a  pass?"  he  says. 
"You'll  need  one"  he  says. 

The  Governor  nods.  "I  remember  now" 
he  says.  "Midget  give  me  a  couple  of 
passes  for  me  and  Barney  Gilfoil.  I  got 
them  here  somewhere"  he  says. 

He  fe^s  in  all  his  pockets,  but  no  passes 
comes  to  light. 

"Midget  give  them  to  me  for  sure"  he 
says. 

"Midget  who?"  asks  the  doorkeeper. 
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"Midget  ^MacFarland"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"Can't  you  find  them?"  asks  the  door- 
keeper, looking  us  over. 

"I  mislaid  them"  says  the  Governor. 
"Maybe  you  know  me?"  he  says  to  the 
doorkeeper.  "Are  you  one  of  the  Ham- 
ersly boys?"  he  asl^. 

"Not  on  your  life"  answers  the  door- 
keeper.    "I'm  from  Philadelphia"  he  says. 

"That's  a  shame"  says  the  Governor. 
"Midget  asked  me  particularly  to  see  this 
game." 

"And  who  are  you?"  asks  the  door- 
keeper. 

"I'm  his  father"  says  the  Governor. 

The  doorkeef)er  looks  him  over  close. 
By  gorry"  he  says,  "you  are  his  father. 
I'd  know  you  anywhere  to  be  his  father." 

"You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts"  says 
the  Governor. 

"I  sure  am"  answers  the  doorkeepier, 
"but  I'd  know  you  and  Midget  anywhere 
to  be  father  and  son"  he  says.  "You  can 
go  in,  both  of  you"  he  says. 

In  we  goes.  We  skins  around  to  the 
back  of  the  grand-stand  and  cUmbs  up 
to  the  top.  When  we  gets  to  where  we 
can  look*  over  the  edge  we  are  some  sur- 
prised. Hamersly  Hall  has  got  some 
diamond,  believe  me,  and  yet  maybe  there 
ain't  more  than  five  hundred  people  scat- 
tered around  in  sight.  It  ain't  quarter 
filled.  Lots  of  the  fans  looks  tired  and 
dusty.  Lots  of  them  is  out  on  the  field  with 
their  heads  together.  The  Governor  looks 
around  and  I  looks  aroimd. 

"Where's  Midget,  I  wonder?"  he  says. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  chap  breaks  away  from 
a  little  group  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  waves  his  arms.  The  Governor  catches 
me  by  the  sleeve. 

"There's  Midget"  he  says.  "Let's  go 
down  and  speak  to  him"  he  says. 

So  we  goes  down  toward  the  rail  as  Mid- 
get comes  across  the  field  and,  believe  me, 
I  feel  proud  to  be  alongside  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor MacFarland  as  he  trails  down  those 
steep  steps.  As  already  prognosticated, 
Hunterdon  is  supposed  to  be  dead  against 
our  platform,  and  yet  every  man  of  that 
skimpy  audience  of  five  hundred  jumps 
up  and  waves  his  hat. 

"MacFarland"  they  cries,  "MacFarland!" 

The  Governor's  pleased  as  pie.  He 
turns  around  and  bows  and  takes  his  hat 
off  and  thanks  them  with  his  fine  eyes. 
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"MacFarland!"  they  yells. 

The  Governor  nudges  me  in  the  ribs. 
"Barney"  he  says,  "Hunterdon  ain't  such 
a  bad  town,  after  all." 

"What's  more"  I  says,  sizing  up  the 
crowd,  "this  gang  looks  like  commuters. 
Maybe  they've  got  on  to  Poindexter's 
tricks"  I  says.  "Anyways"  I  says,  "from 
the  way  they  yelled,  you  ought  to  have  a 
few  friends  in  the  crowd  tonight." 

By  that  time  we  reaches  the  rail  on  one 
side  and  Midget  MacFarland  reaches  it 
on  the  other.  Midget's  eyes  is  glittering 
and  he's  holding  himself  like  a  young  colt 
just  starting  into  a  running  race. 

"Pop"  he  says,  "I'm  tickled  to  death; 
I'm  glad  you  come"  he  says.  "I'll  play 
ball  all  the  better  for  your  being  here." 

He  looks  around  the  grand-stand  and 
his  eyes  settles  on  a  spot  half-way  up. 

"Barney"  he  says  to  me,  **you  see  them 
chaps  up  there  with  the  dress  suit  case?" 

"Covered  with  dust"  I  says. 

"Sure"  he  tells  me.  "They  got  the  best 
seat  on  the  stand"  he  says.  "You  and  the 
Governor  sit  right  next  to  them"  he  says, 
"and  you'll  see  every  move  in  this  here 
game  like  rolling  off  a  log." 

We  takes  his  ad\ace  and  in  another 
minute  the  Governor  and  me  settles  our- 
selves alongside  the  dusty  ones.  They 
don't  take  no  notice  of  the  Governor  and 
me;  they  keeps  their  eyes  on  the  field. 

"I  wonder"  says  one  of  them,  "who  was 
that  gink  talking  to  MacFarland.  I'd 
like  to  know"  he  says. 

The  Governor,  always  polite  and  accom- 
modating, turns  to  him. 

"That  gink  that  was  talking  to  me"  he 
says,  "was  Midget  MacFarland." 

They  eyes  him  suspicious.  "I  beg  pardon" 
he  says,  "he  was  talking  to  you,  was  he?" 

"Yes"  says  the  Governor. 

They  looks  at  each  other  and  winks. 
"We  better  kee[)  quiet"  they  says  to  one 
another.  "We  won't  mix  it  up  wath  no- 
body" they  says. 

The  Governor  looks  them  over  polite. 
"You're  strangers  here?"  he  says. 

They  winks  at  each  other  some  more. 
"Yes"  they  answers,  "we're  from  Tim- 
buctoo." 

After  that  they  quits  talking — at  least 
to  us.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  sees  every- 
body on  the  grand-stand  sort  of  sit  up  and 
stiffen  like.  From  sizing  up  the  Hunter- 
don vote  on  the  stand,  I  looks  into  the  field. 


Just  as  I  looks  somebody  yells  "Play 
ball,"  and  the  game  starts  up.  The  Gov- 
ernor rubs  his  eyes. 

"How  old  the  Hamersly  Hall  ball- 
players are"  he  says.  "Look  at  that  fellow 
way  out  there  on  the  grass  alongside  of 
that  other  fellow"  he  says.  "He  looks  as 
old  as  you,  Barney"  he  says.  "And  that 
other  chap"  he  says,  "with  his  foot  on 
that  little  pad"  he  says,  "he  looks  like  he 
won't  see  forty  years  again.  Hamersly 
Hall  must  be  aw^ful  hard  on  boys"  he  says: 

All  of  a  sudden,  while  he's  talking,  there 
goes  up  a  tremendous  shout  from  the 
grand-stand. 

"What's  that,  what's  that?"  cries  the 
Governor.  "Something  must  have  hap- 
pened" he  says. 

He  stands  up  and  looks  over  the  field. 

"MacFarland !"  yells  everybody.  And  the 
Governor,  polite  like,  turns  and  bows  again. 

"I  didn't  see  nothing,  Barney"  he  says. 
"Did  that  chap  hit  the  ball?"  he  says. 
"From  the  way  they're  shouting"  he  says, 
"they  must  have  made  a  home  run." 

"He  ain't  made  no  run"  I  says.  "He's 
gone  back  to  the  bench." 

"Gosh!"  says  the  dusty  chap  next  to 
us,  "what  a  boy  it  is!  He  certainly  does 
sling  'em  in"  he  says.  He  gets  up  and 
waves  his  hat.  "Make  him  hit  it!"  he 
yells.  "Make  him  hit  it  over  to  right! 
You  know  how.     That's  the  boy!" 

And,  believe  me,  just  as  though  the  bat- 
ter was  taking  orders  from  this  chap,  the 
ball  sails  through  the  air  and  into  the  hands 
of  a  fellow  way  down  the  field. 

"That  fellow  can  bat  some,  can't  he?" 
says  the  Governor  to  me.  And  he  stands 
up  and  yells  a  bit  with  the  rest,  and  every- 
body yells  "MacFarland."  And  he  bows 
again. 

"Why  don't  the  fellow  make  a  run?" 
says  the  Governor,  getting  hypnotized 
with  the  game. 

The  two  fellows  next  to  me  nudges  each 
other.  "Is  this  soft  stuff  next  to  us"  I 
hears  one  of  them  say,  "or  is  he  giving  us 
a  pipe?  I'll  bet  he's  on  to  us.  He's 
probably  one  of  them  Cleveland  guys"  he 
says,  "stalling  us.  I'll  size  him  up"  he 
says.  He  leans  over  and  touches  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  knee.  "You  understand  the 
game?"  he  says,  squinting  up  his  eyes  and 
looking  sharp  into  the  Governor's  eyes. 

"Pretty  well"  says  the  Governor.  "Bar- 
ney and  me  has  been  to  half  a  dozea  ^%3kss^ 
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this  summer.  By  the  way"  says  the 
Governor,  not  to  lose  an  opportunity, 
"there's  going  to  be  a  political  meeting 
here  tonight.  There's  a  hot  fight  in  this 
county.     Maybe  you'd  like  to  go"  he  says. 

"Oh"  says  the  dusty  chap,  sinking  back 
into  his  seat,  "you're  local  round  here,  are 
you?"  he  says. 

"Yes"  I  puts  in,  "my  friend  is  ex-gov- 
ernor of  this  state.  He's  county  chairman 
of  River  county.  We're  in  River  county 
now." 

"It's  all  right"  I  hears  the  dusty  fellow 
whisper  to  the  other  dusty  fellow.  "They 
ain't  nobody  at  all.  We  needn't  worry." 
After  that  he  raises  his  voice.  "What 
blithering  idiots  we  was"  he  says  to  his 
friend,  "not  to  get  this  fellow  out  in  Chi- 
cago this  year"  he  says.  "Why  wouldn't 
he  come?"  he  says. 

The  other  fellow  laughs.  "His  mamma 
or  his  papa,  I  forget  which,  wouldn't  let 
him"  he  says. 

"Yes"  says  the  first  one,  "and  our 
mamma  or  papa  should  have  taken  us  out 
to  the  woodshed"  he  says,  "and  leathered 
us  well"  he  says,  "for  not  coming  on  here 
before.  If  he  wouldn't  come  to  Chicago" 
he  says,  "we  should  have  come  on  here." 

The  Governor  leans  over  again  and  bows. 
"Barney  and  me,"  he  says,  "ain't  alto- 
gether wise  to  this  game"  he  says,  coming 
down  to  their  level,  "and  if  you  could  put 
us  wise  now  and  then  to  the  fine  p(Hnts 
of  the  game,  we  would  like  to  have  you  do 
it"  he  says.  "We  imderstand  a  few  things. 
We  know,  of  coiurse,  that  it's  the  pitcher's 
business  to  keep  the  fellow  at  the  bat  from 
hitting  the  ball." 

The  two  dusty  fellows  jumps  up  at  the 
same  time.    "Make  him  hit  it!"  they  yells. 

And  sure  enough  the  fellow  at  the  bat 
hits  it  just  a  little  dribble  of  a  hit  that 
rolls  right  down  in  the  Midget's  hands. 
Midget  tosses  it  to  the  first  base  and  the 
batter  is  out. 

"I  don't  understand  Midget's  pitching" 
says  the  Governor.  "He  told  me  that  he'd 
pitched  games  where  never  a  man  could 
hit  the  ball,  but  now"  he  says,  "they're 
hitting  it  right  and  left." 

The  dusty  fellows  looks  us  over  again. 
"You  know  this  MacFarland  pretty' well?" 
he  ask^.     "This  pitAer." 

"Sure  I  do"  says  the  Governor. 

They  winks  at  each  other  again  and 
crowds  up  closer. 


"You're  not  stalling  us"  they  says, 
"when  you  say  you  don't  know  the  game?" 

The  Governor  laughs.  "I'm  ashamed 
of  my  ignorance"  he  says. 

"All  right"  says  one  of  the  two.  "Now 
let  me  tell  you.  This  here  game  of  ball" 
he  says,  "is  a  popular  game.  It's  a  dra- 
matic game"  he  says,  like  he  was  talking 
out  of  a  book,  "and  what  the  public  want . 
is  action  and  plenty  of  it.  A  good  pitcher" 
he  says,  "is  a  fellow  that  can  pitch  every 
batter  out  if  he  wants  to"  he  says,  "but  I 
wouldn't  give  a  tinker's  dam"  he  says, 
"for  that  kind  of  a  pitcher.  The  big 
pitcher"  he  says,  "is  the  man  that  makes 
them  hit  the  ball  and  makes  them  hit  it 
just  where  he  wants  it  to  go.  That's  the 
boy  for  the  money.  That  ain't  only  good 
science"  he  says,  "but  it  gives  the  people 
something  to  look  at.  It's  one  thing  to 
pitch  a  man  out  and  it's  another  thing  to 
pitch  a  ball  that  you  know  is  going  to  land 
into  the  hands  of  the  short  stop.  That's 
the  game  of  ball"  he  says.  They  looks  at 
each  other  again.  "How  well"  they  says, 
"do  you  know  this  here  Midget  MacFar- 
land, if  we  might  ask?"  they  says. 

The  Governor  laughs  quiet-like.  "My 
dear  man"  he  answers,  "Midget  MacFar- 
land is  my  son." 

They  nearly  jumps  out  of  their  skin. 
"The  Midget's  father!"  they  exclaims. 

"No  doubt  about  it"  says  the  Governor. 

They  looks  him  over.  "You  do  look 
like  him"  they  says,  "for  a  fact."  They 
puts  their  heads  together  and  does  some 
tall  whispering.  "We'd  like  to  talk  to 
you"  they  says,  "seeing  you're  his  father. 
We  come  on  from  Chicago  just  to  see  this 
game"  they  says.  Then  one  of  them  holds 
up  his  hand. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Sam"  he  says,  "let  us  watch 
this  play." 

"We'd  better  watch  it,  too"  whispers 
the  Governor  to  me. 

We  watched  it.  One  of  the  fellows  kept 
on  talking  quiet-like  to  the  Governor  and 
me,  with  his  eyes  on  the  field. 

"This  here"  he  says,  in  low  tones,  "is 
the  big  minute  in  every  game.  There's 
two  men  on  bases"  he  says,  "and  two  men 
out,  and  the  in  team"  he  says,  "haven't  got 
a  run.  Midget  MacFarland  in  the  pitcher's 
box"  he  says,  "and  Bunny  Jones  at  the  bat. 
A  ideal  situation"  he  says.     "Now  watch." 

We  watches.  Midget  MacFarland 
stands  there  like  a  statue.    He  turns  his 


bead  to  the  left  and  looks  at  first  base;  he 
turns  his  head  to  the  right  and  looks  at 
third  base.  There's  a  chap  on  first  and  a 
chap  on  third,  and  little  by  little  they're 
both  edging  away.  It's  clear  to  us  that 
Midget's  got  to  put  the  scare  into  them. 
He  tosses  the  ball  easy  like  to  first,  and  the 
firai  base  man  tosses  it  easy  like  back  to 
Itim.  Midget  tosses  it  easy  like  to  third 
Udgets  it  back.    The  fellow  hugs  the  bases 


a  little  mite  closer.  They  gets  a  little 
cautious.  Midget  lifts  his  left  hind  leg 
and  swings  in  a  ball  over  the  plate. 

"Strike  one"  says  the  umpire. 

Midget  gets  the  ball  back  again  and  he 
stands  looking  reproachfuj-like  at  the  fellow 
that's  edging  off  first;  then  he  stands  look- 
ing reproachful-like  at  the  fellow  edging 
off  third.  Two  or  three  limes  he  sends 
the  ball  easy  like  to  first,  and  two  or  three 
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times  he  sends  it  easy  like  to  third;  then  he 
swings. his  arm  half  a  dozen  times,  lifts 
his  Und  leg  again  and  puts  the  ball  over 
the  plate  once  more. 

"Strike  two"  says  the  umpire. 

Back  goes  the  ball  to  Midget.  And  then 
something  happens — something  electric. 
You  can't  see  it,  you  can  only  feel  it.  Every 
man  on  the  grand-stand  is  crowded  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  seat.  The  fellows 
seated  on  the  grass  out^n  the  field  gets 
up  on  their  legs  and  looks  over  each  other's 
shoulders.  Something  like  an  electric  spark 
seems  to  flash  over  the  grand-stand.  Mid- 
get MacFarland  doesn't  notice  it  at  all. 
He  stands  there  unconcerned  for  a  second. 
He  looks  sad  at  the  chap  on  first,  and  sad 
at  the  chap  on  third.  Two  or  three  times  he 
looks  at  them  sad  like;  then  he  tosses  the  ball 
easy  to  first.    It  comes  back  like  a  shot. 

Bing — ^like  lightning  Midget  sends  it 
home  over  the  plate. 

"Strike  three"  cries  the  imfipire. 

"By  gorry"  yells  the  man  next  to  me  in 
my  ear,  "what  do  you  know  about  that! 
MacFarland !"  he  yells—* '  M  acFarland ! ' ' 
And  he  keeps  on  yelling  till  he's  hoarse. 

He  ain't  the  only  one.  I  says  before 
there  ain't  five  hundred  people  on  the 
stand,  and  I'm  pretty  good  at  sizing  up  a 
crowd,  but  by  the  yelling  and  the  actions 
you'd  think  there  was  fifty  thousand  and 
four  year-olds  at  that. 

Talk  about  political  meetings.  I've  seen 
ten  thousand  men  go  wild  all  at  once,  but 
each  one  of  the  ten  thousand  was  only  one 
man;  now  it  seemed  like  there  was  about 
fifteen  red  devils  in  every  one  of  these  five 
hundred  men.  I  could've  started  ten  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  on  the  spot;  at  least 
that's  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  By  and  by 
everything  kmd  Of  settles  down. 

"Seeing  as  you're  his  father"  says  one 
of  these  chaps  to  the  Governor,  "you  must 
have  appreciated  that  there  Uttle  play  of 
his"  he  says.  "That  trick  of  playing  slow 
and  then  fast,  blowing  hot  and  cold  at  the 
same  time"  he  goes  on,  "is  as  old  as  the 
hills  now;  it's  a  hundred  years  old,  only 
Midget  MacFarland  does  it  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He's  a  bom  actor,  that  lad  is, 
and  he  showed  it  right  there.  He's  worth 
his  weight  in  gold"  he  says.  "If  he  can 
bat"  he  says,  "why  he's  the  boy  wonder  of 
the  world." 

"Don't  make  no  difference"  says  the 
other  chap,  "whether  he  can  bat  or  not. 


He's  ace  high  as  he  stands.    How  old"  he 
says  to  the  Governor,  "is  the  boy  anyhow?" 

"He's  nineteen"  says  the  Governor. 

"Good"  says  they.  "Then  you  got 
something  to  say  of  his  actions"  he  says. 
He  kind  of  smiles.  "He  must  have  a  big 
local  reputation  here"  he  says. 

"Well"  says  the  Governor,  "he  has, 
since  Barney  and  I  put  him  out  to  work 
this  sunmier." 

"This  siunmer"  says  one  of  them,  sur- 
prised, "why,  we  heard  of  him  last  year." 

"And  where  are  you  from?"  says  the 
Governor  again. 

"We're  from  Chicago"  they  answers. 

The  Governor  looks  at  him  uncertain. 
"Chicago"  he  says.  "You  heard  of  him 
way  out  in  Chicago?" 

"Sure"  they  answers,  "most  of  the  team 
there  on  the  field  is  from  out  of  town." 

"I"  goes  on  one,  "am  the  manager  of 
the  Pink  Sox"  he  says.  "You've  heard 
of  them?" 

"Pink  Sox"  says  the  Governor.  "Don't 
think  I  have." 

They  grins  at  each  other.  "Never  mind" 
they  says.  "It's  the  big  Chicago  team. 
We  come  on  to  see  the  boy  pitch." 

The  manager  of  the  Pink  Sox  motions 
to  me  to  make  room  between  me  and  the 
Governor,  and  seats  himself  between  us. 

"Don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr.  MacFar- 
land" he  starts  out — 

^'Governor  MacFarland"  I  whispers. 

"Don't  mind  telling  you.  Governor"  he 
goes  on,  just  like  he  was  accustomed  to 
passing  a  few  hundred  governors  on  the 
street  every  day,  "since  seeing  Midget 
MacFarland  pitch  this  game — that  the 
Pink  Sox  of  Chicago  is  here  to  make  him 
an  offer"  he  says.  "What  do  you  think 
he's  worth  now?"  he  asks. 

The  Governor  kinds  of  sniffs  the  air. 
"An  offer"  he  says.  "You  mean  from  a 
regular  professional  ball  team?"  he  says. 

"A  regular  professional  ball  team"  sneers 
the  other  man,  good-natured.  "Ain't  I 
telling  you  that  I'm  the  manager  of  the  Pink 
Sox?    What  do  you  think  he's  worth?" 

"As  an  office  boy"  says  the  Governor, 
"Midget  would  be  dear,  I'm  afraid,  at  five 
per  week.  I've  heard"  he  goes  on,  "that 
you  professional  ball  players  gives  big 
money  to  experienced  men"  he  sajrs,  "but 
Midget's  only  a  beginner." 

"Yes,  yes"  says  the  other  man,  soothing- 
like,  "only  a  beginner." 
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'Tfou  wouldn't,  now"  says  the  Governor, 
laughing  at  his  own  nerve,  "you  wouldn't 
|>ay  as  high  as  twenty-five  a  week?" 

The  man  from  Chicago  snickers  out 
loud.  "Don't  give  us  the  merry  ha-ha, 
Governor"  he  says.  "This  ain't  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic.  We're  talking  business  to 
you  now.  I'm  ready"  he  says,  "to  offer 
Midget  MacFarland  a  fair  salary,"  he 
says.  "We  are  ready  to  take  him  on"  he 
says,  "at  one  himdred  per." 

"Month?"  says  the  Governor.  "That's 
fair,  it  seems  to  me." 

"One  hundred  a  week"  the  other  man 
butts   in. 

"A  week"  says  the  Governor.  "A  week. 
A  hundred  a  week.  Why,  he's  only  nine- 
teen years  old!" 

"I  ain't  forgetting  that"  says  the  man, 
"and  I'm  glad  you  reminded  me  he's  under 
age,  as  I  says,  and  he's  got  to  do  as  you 
say.  Will  you  sign  him  on  for  a  hundred 
a  week  to  the  Pink  Sox?"  he  says. 

The  Governor  looks  staggered.  Up  to 
now  he's  been  taking  it  all  as  a  kind  of  a 
joke.  Now  he  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  The  Pink  Sox  manager  is  dead  in 
earnest;  that's  plain  to  be  seen. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, "you've  got  me  stumped"  he  says. 
"I  never  thought  of  what  Midget  was 
going  to  do  for  a  living"  he  says.  "I  al- 
ways knew"  he  says,  "that  he  wasn't  an 
intellectual  giant;  he  won't  never  be  gov- 
ernor of  the  state"  he  says.  "That  boy" 
he  says,  "sure  loves  to  play.  I  don't 
know,  Barney"  he  goes  on,  "five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  a  pile  of  money.  I  don^t 
know  why  the  boy  shouldn't  take  up  ball 
as  well  as  anything." 

"Take  up  ball!"  yelled  the  other  man. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  you'd  spoil  that  kid 
by  putting  him  into  any  other  job?  Say 
the  word.  Governor"  he  goes  on.  "Give 
us  your  word  he'll  sign." 

"I  don't  know  about  that"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor, "I'll  have  to  talk  to  Midget.  No, 
no"  he  goes  on,  as  the  other  man  gets  red 
m  the  face,  "it  ain't  no  use  to  talk  to  me 
now  until  I  talk  to  Midget.  After  the  game 
is  over"  he  says,  "we'll  talk  to  him"  he 
says. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  other  dusty 
chap  was  on  the  other  side  of  Governor 
MacFarland,  and  believe  me,  the  way 
those  two  clings  to  the  Governor  is  a  cau- 
tion.   No  sooner  is  the  game  over  than 


they  jerks  the  Governor  from  his  seat, 
takes  him  in  two  runs  and  a  jump  down 
the  grand-stand  steps,  grabs  him  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  anatomy  and  tosses  him 
over  the  railing  in  a  jiffy. 

"Now's  your  chance"  they  says. 
"There  he  is  in  that  bunch.  Let's  snake 
him  while  we  can  get  him." 

The  Governor  forces  his  way  in  the 
bunch  and  calls  to  Midget.  "Midget,  my 
boy"  he  says,  "I  want  to  see  you  just  a 
minute.  There's  two  gentlemen  from  Chi- 
cago" he  says,  "that  wants  to  speak  to 
you." 

Midget  hardly  looks  up.  "I'm  talking 
to  a  couple  of  gents  here  from  Phila- 
delphia" he  says. 

"I  know"  cries  I  to  Midget,  "but  this 
here"  I  says,  "is  business.  There's  money 
in  this  here  proposition"  I  says. 

"Yes,  yes"  says  Midget,  and  he  turns 
away  from  us  again  and  puts  his  head  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  other  heads 
there. 

"Snake  him  out"  says  the  Pink  Sox  man. 
"He's  your  son;  he's  got  to  obey  you, 
hasn't  he?  It's  a  hundred  a  week.  Gov- 
ernor" they  says. 

"Midget"  yells  the  Governor,  excited, 
"come  here  a  minute.  I  command  you" 
he  says. 

Midget  looks  reproachful  like  at  his 
father.  "Don't,  Pop"  he  says.  "This  is 
no  Sunday-school  picnic"  he  says.  "I'm 
talking  business"  he  says.  "Please  don't 
bother  me  now."  He  turns  back  to  the 
men  around  him.  "Let's  go  over  to  the 
dressing-shed"  he  says,  "and  we  can  talk 
quiet  like"  he  says. 

With  that  they  darts  away  from  us  and 
we  follows  full  tilt.  They  gets  there 
ahead  of  us  and  goes  inside.  We  tries  to 
force  our  way  into  the  shed,  but  there's 
two  husky  guys  that  keeps  us  out. 

"Nay,  nay,  Pauline"  they  says  to  thj 
Governor. 

The  Governor  sees  an  open  window. 
It's  a  little  one  or  I  swear  he  would  have 
climbed  in. 

"Barney"  he  says  to  me,  "you  tell  him. 
Tell  him  the  whole  thing." 

I  sticks  my  head  in  the  window.  "Mid- 
get" I  says,  "Chicago  offers  you  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week.  Come  out  and  talk  to  the 
Pink  Sox"  I  says.  "They're  here  to  talk 
business.  Your  pop's  a  business  man  and 
he  knows  what  he's  kbout." 
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Midget  MacFaxland,  who  is  already 
seated  at  a  table  with  some  papers  in  front 
of  him,  gets  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  yells 
at  me. 

"Mr.  Gilfoil"  he  says,  "if  you  interrupt 
me  again,  I'll  have  you  put  out  of  the 
grounds.  Shut  that  window"  he  roars. 
"Don't  let  anybody"  he  yells,  "interrupt 
us  for  the  next  ten  minutes."  He  turns 
back  to  the  guys  that's  sitting  with  him 
at  the  table.     "Now"  he  says,  "go  on." 

The  political  meeting  at  Hunterdon  that 
night  was  an  open-air  meeting,  and  believe 
me,  Hunterdon  responds  to  the  call. 
There  ain't  three  men  on  the  platform, 
though,  which  shows  that  Hunterdon  is 
dead  against  us. 

"Barney"  says  the  Governor  to  me,  be- 
fore he  goes  up  to  speak,  "I'd  rather"  he 
says,  "make  a  speech  in  the  silk-stocking 
ward  down  home,  than  here.  Look  at 
this  crowd"  he  says.  "Those  that  ain't 
as  cold  as  cucumbers"  he  says,  "looks  as 
though  they'd  throw  bricks  before  the 
night  is  over." 

The  chairman  gets  up  and  introduces 
the  Governor.  The  Governor  don't  get 
a  hand,  not  a  single  hand.  The  only  sound 
is  the  sound  of  newsboys  weaving  in  and 
out  through  the  crowd. 

"Extras!"  they  cries.  "All  about  the 
ball  game.    Extras!" 

At  that  there's  some  commotion  and 
everybody  buys.  The  Governor  goes  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  he  holds  out 
his  hand. 

"Fellow-citizens  of  the  town  of  Hunter- 
don— "  he  begins. 

Then  for  the  first  time  there's  some  en- 
thusiasm. Away  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  I  sees  considerable  confusion  and 
all  of  a  sudden  there's  a  yell. 

"MacFarland!  Hooray!  That's  the 
boy — MacFarland. " 

The  Governor  looks  pleased  and  bows, 
but  the  next  minute  he  looks  blank. 

"MacFarland!"  yells  the  crowd.  But 
it  ain't  looking  at  him  while  it  yells. 
Instead  of  that  it  waves  about  steen  hun- 
dred newspapers  in  the  air  and  turns  its 
back  on  the  Governor. 

"That's  the  boy!"  it  cries. 

And  the  commotion  comes  nearer  still 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  crowd,  and  then 
I  sees  what  it's  all  about.  The  first  thing 
I  knows  there's  a  fighting  jam  of  men  try- 


ing to  get  at  something  or  somebody  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  and  then  while  they're 
fighting — swish,  up  goes  a  man  in  the  air, 
tall  and  lank  like  a  skyrocket  almost,  and 
when  he's  got  above  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd  he  settles  down  and  stays  there. 

"Datta  boy!"  yells  the  crowd.  "Mac- 
Farland!" 

And  they  sings  and  yells  around  that 
chap  like  wOd  Indians.  And  then  I  sees 
who  it  is. 

It's  Midget  perched  up  there  over  the 
heads  of  tlie  crowd,  struggling  like  a  crazy 
man  trying  to  get  back  to  earth. 

"You  fellows  let  me  down — ^let  rae 
through"  he  says.  "I  want  to  hear  this 
speech." 

With  that  he  lunges  out  with  his  clenched 
hand  right  and  left  and  smashes  two  or 
three  hats.  The  crowd  likes  him  all  the 
better  for  it. 

"Here,  smash  mine"  cries  one  of  the 
crowd. 

"And  mine"  says  another. 

Fifty  hats  goes  through  the  air  for  him 
to  smash. 

"I'll  use  my  feet  next"  yells  Midget. 
"You  let  me  through"  he  says. 

He  wasn't  only  fighting  mad  by  this 
time,  but  he  looks  as  though  he  was  going 
to  cry,  and  all  the  time  the  Governor 
stands  upon  the  platform,  alone  and  dig- 
nified, waiting  patient  and  pathetic  for 
the  noise  to  subside. 

"You  let  me  through"  yells  Midget  again. 

"We'll  take  you  through"  says  the 
crowd.     "Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"I  want  to  go  to  that  there  platform" 
yells  Midget. 

With  that  about  a  thousand  men  rushes 
forward — a  smashing  big  wave  that  breaks 
into  a^  thousand  pieces  against  the  plat- 
form and  washes  Midget  as  it  breaks, 
right  up  beside  his  father.  You  oilght  to 
hear  them  yell. 

"MacFarland!"  they  yells.  "MacFar- 
land!" 

The  Governor,  knowing  full  well  that 
it  ain't  meant  for  him,  turns  and  looks 
piteous-like  upon  the  boy.  Midget  puts 
one  hand  upon  the  Governor's  shoulders 
and  he  holds  the  other  in  the  air. 

"Silence!"  he  roars. 

There  was  silence,  all  right,  in  the  next 
minute.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop  almost.  Midget  looks  at  his  father 
and  then  he  looks  back  at  the  crowd. 
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''Boys"  says  Midget,  with  a  ring  of 
pride  in  his  voice,  "this  is  my  pop.  I  come 
here  to  hear  him.  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
him  while  he  speaks  to  you  tonight." 

He  stands  there  with  his  hand  on  the 
old  man's  shoulder  looking  him  in  the  face. 
And  then  another  shout  goes  up.  While 
they're  still  yelling  Midget  leaves  the  old 
man  quiet  like  and  tiptoes  back  and  sliunps 
down  into  a  seat  beside  me. 

"Three  cheers  for  Pop!"  yells  somebody 
in  the  crowd.  And  believe  me,  that  icy- 
hearted  bunch  melts  down  and  gives  them 
with  a  will. 

We  puts  up,  the  Governor  and  me,  at 
the  Hunterdon  House  that  night,  and  I 
am  in  the  Governor's  room  talking  his 
speech  over  when  in  sails  Midget  MacFar- 
land.  The  Governor  passes  him  a  cigar 
and  waves  his  hand  at  me. 

"No  more  politics  tonight"  he  says  to 
me.  "Midget"  he  says,  "in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  evening  I  kind  of  forgot  those 
two  fellows  from  Chicago"  he  says.  "You 
know"  he  says,  "I'm  much  obliged  to  you, 
Midget,  for  what  you  did  for  me  all  summer 
and  for  what  you  did  for  me  tonight, 
but"  he  says,  "your  pop's  a  business  man, 
and  those  two  chaps  had  a  business  prop- 
osition at  a  top-notch  price.  They  were 
managers  of  the  Chicago  base-ball  team" 
he  says,  "and  they  were  offering  you.  Mid- 
get, a  hundred  dollars  a  week"  he  says, 
rolling  the  words  over  his  tongue,  "a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week." 

"I  know,"  says  Midget,  careless-like. 
"I  had  their  prof)osition  and  their  price 
some  months  ago"  he  says,  "but  what's 
the  use"  he  says,  "of  my  signing  up  with 
the  Pink  Sox  when  I  can  get  in  on  the  pen- 
nant winning  team?"  he  says.  "What's 
the  use  of  going  to  Chicago  when  I  can 
stick  to  Philadelphia?"  he  says. 

"I  know"  answers  the  Governor,  "but 
a  hundred  dollars  a  week  is  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week." 

"Maybe  it  is"  says  Midget,  "but  it 
ain't  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  week,  and  that's 
the  figure  that  I  signed  up  with  the  Atha- 
letics"  he  says,  "this  afternoon"  he  says. 


The  Governor  stares  at  him.  "One 
himdred  and  fifty  a  week!"  says  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Midget  MacFarland  throws  one  leg 
careless  like  over  the  other.  "Yep"  he 
answers,  "but  I'm  worth  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five." 

"Good  Lord!"  cries  the  Governor.  "One 
hundred  and  fifty  a  week — and  all  I  could 
pull  out  as  Governor  in  my  day  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five!" 

Well,  three  days  later  we  has  our  pri- 
maries; and  they  were  some  primaries,  too, 
believe  me.  We  sits  up  all  night,  the 
Governor  and  me,  in  room  seven  getting 
the  returns.  We  got  them  all  right,  and 
you  ought  to  have  seen  the  Governor's 
face  as  they  come  in.  But  that  ain't 
all.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  Morning 
Mail  next  morning  when  the  Morning 
Mail  come  out. 

Politics?  We  has  to  search  the  Mail 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  almost,  for  poli- 
tics. The  first  column  on  the  first  page 
don't  say  nothing  about  politics.  This  is 
what  it  says: 

MrocET   MacFarland   Signs    Up   With 

The  Pennant  Winners. 
Athaletics  of  Philadelphia  the  Cradle 

Snatchers. 
Kidnapped  in  Presence  of  Pink  Sox. 

That  was  the  first  column.  It's  a  sure  thing 
that  ain't  remarkable  for  its  political  news. 
What  about  the  second  column,  then?  The 
second  column  does  some  better  anyway, 
but  not  much.  Here  it  is.  Is  it  politics 
or  ball? 

Propels  the  Pill  Over  the  Political 

Plate. 
Midget  MacFarland  Helps  the  Gov- 
ernor Play  the  Game. 
Famous  Ball  Player  Takes  a  Hand  in 

Politics. 
Pitches  Poindexter  Out. 

"Barney"  says  the  Governor,  "I  feel 
grateful  to  have  'em  mention  me  at  all." 
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How  a  Mere  Ticket-Taker  May  Be  a  Friend  to  tke  Aged^  a  Protector  to 
tke  Unsopkisticated^  a  Healtk  Inspector  and  an  Accompliaked  Diplomat 
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I  HATE  riding  in  the  day  coach.  But  it  is 
fun.  The  other  passengers  provide  it — 
and  of  course  the  conductor.  Coming 
up  on  the  Fresno  local  our  conductor  was 
one  of  those  pink-cheeked  mixtures  of  iron 
and  benevolence,  with  graying  hair  to  take 
the  severity  out  of  gray  eyes,  that  you 
wouldn't  mind  telling  people  was  your 
uncle.  I  noticed  him  first  when  the  man  in 
the  second  seat  ahead  of  me — a  man  you 
could  tell  from  the  back  had  come  from  the 
Fatherland — stood  up  and  began  to  turn 
himself  indde  out. 

**You  couldn't  lose  anything  as  big  as  a 
railroad  ticket"  said  the  conductor  sooth- 
ingly. 

"Vonce  I  lost  a  bass  drum  alrettyl"  the 
German  protested  with  warmth. 

The  conductor's  eyes  turned  into  gray  X 
rays.  "Maybe  you  forgot  to  look  in  your 
shoe"  he  suggested,  at  the  same  time  lifting 
the  missing  ticket  from  the  passenger's 
flaring  tan  leather  tie,  where  it  had  lodged 
after  descending  through  a  hole  in  his 
trousers  pocket. 

An  hour  later  the  German  raised  the 
window,  though  February  weather  in  Fresno 
county  isn't  always  the  kind  of  weather 
they  have  there  in  July.  Car  windows 
nowadays  are  twice  as  large  as  car  windows 
used  to  be — maybe  glass  is  cheaper  than 
steel — and  the  draft  that  came  in  would 
have  flown  a  kite.  The  man  in  front  of  me 
who  was,  of  course,  getting  more  of  the 
wind  than  the  German,  ruffled  until  the 
three  funny  brown  splotches  on  the  back  of 
his  neck  seemed  actually  to  bristle.  The 
conductor  came  in.  The  Spotted  Man  com- 
plained. The  man  in  the  blue  uniform 
went  to  the  German  and  made  a  pleasant 
plea  for  less  air.  The  man  who  could  lose 
a  bass  drum  stood  on  his  rights.  The  con- 
ductor whispered  to  the  Spotted  Man ;  then 
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he  whispered  to  me.  We  took  up  temporary 
quarters  across  the  aisle.  The  conductor 
went  out  the  back  door — and  left  the  door 
open.  We  heard  him  unfasten  the  door  of 
the  vestibule  also.  Instantly  there  was 
drawn  in  at  the  German's  window  a  rush  of 
wind  that  would  have  turned  all  the  wind- 
mills between  Fresno  and  Merced.  The 
German  sneezed,  then  he  squealed,  then  he 
banged  down  his  window  and  hid  his  nose 
in  his  paper.  Yet  when  the  conductor 
passed  through  and  the  Spotted  Man  and  I 
attempted  to  make  him  join  us  in  a  knowing 
smile  he  seemed  not  to  see  our  grins  at  all. 

A  card  game  was  organizing.  The  peanut 
butcher  had  brought  a  table  at  the  request 
of  a  sad-faced  man  with,  a  nose  that  curled 
under.  The  other  players  were  to  be  a  com- 
mercial traveler  who  seemed  mighty  eager 
to  let  everybody  know  he  sold  trunks,  and 
a  man  whose  new  shoes  hurt  his  feet.  The 
latter,  a  farmer  going  up  to  the  Bay,  had  to 
be  urged  before  he  agreed  to  sit  in.  The 
conductor  leaned  over  and  chatted  with  an 
elderly  couple  bound  for  Stockton. 

**We  need  a  fourth"  said  the  commercial 
traveler;  "but  I  guess  we'll  have  to  worry 
along  three-handed." 

"Not  at  all !  I  just  love  to  play  with  such 
good  company!" 

I  didn't  know  conductors  were  allowed  to 
play  cards  while  on  duty,  yet  it  was  the 
pink-cheeked  boss  of  the  train  who  had 
made  the  remark  and  who  promptly 
squeezed  into  the  fourth  place  at  the  table, 
opposite  the  farmer.  In  ten  minutes  the 
game  had  blown  up.  The  farmer  had  caught 
the  honest-looking  conductor  dealing  him- 
self cards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 
The  indignant  farmer  spoke  his  mind — and 
retreated  into  his  shell,  from  which  not  all 
the  card-players  in  the  world  could  have 
drawn  him  out.  The  embarrassed  conductor 
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wcDt  to  the  next  car, 
and  the  two  other 
players,  who  began 
the  game  as  stran- 
gers, remained  to- 
gether and  whispered 
like  old  pals. 

I  stopped  the  con- 
ductor later  with  a 
trivial  question. 
While  answering  he 
looked  at  the  Spotted 
Mao's  neck.  He 
seemed  to  get  inter- 
ested, for  he  sat 
down  beside  the 
Spotted  Man,  stud- 
ied him  and  learned  ^o  wm  imeieited  m 
that  he  was  expecting 

a  telegram  from  his  wife,  who  was  to  meet 
him  at  some  point  on  the  road. 

While  we  were  standing  at  the  Merced 
station  a  fellow  with  glasses  and  a  short 
black  beard  dropped  down  beside  me, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  empty  seats. 
A  minute  later  he  got  off  the  train  again. 
The  conductor  came  in  and  told  the  Spotted 
Man  to  come  to  the  depot  and  sign  for  his 
telegram.  When  we  pulled  out  the  Spotted 
Man  was  not  with  us.  I  remembered 
vaguely  having  seen  a  brakeman  do  some- 
thing with  his  suit  case. 

The  old  couple  going  to  Stockton  could 
hardly  have  known  that  the  card-loving 
conductor  hadn't  played  a  square  game,  I 
thought,  else  the  old  lady  wouldn't  have 
said  such  a  fervent  God-bless-you  when  he 
helped  them  change  cars  at  Tracy.    It  was 
when  we  were  slidjng  into  the  mole  at  Oak- 
land   that    the 
conductor  stop- 
ped beside  the 
trunk  drummer 
and  his   friend, 
the   man    with 
the   nose  *that 
curled  under.    I 
wondered  what 
they  would  have 
to  say  about  his 
crooked      play- 
ing. Then  there 
-  came  a  burst  of 
redhot  words-— 
from    the    con- 
ductor  himself. 
He  made   each 


of  the  men  in  that 
car  seat  shrivel  into 

himself  as  tight  as  a 
head  of  lettuce. 

"You  sharks!"  the 
conductor  ended. 
"The  next  time  you 
two  bunco  artists 
try  to  fleece  a  farmer 
on  my  train  I  swear 
I'll  send  you  both 
back  to  the  pen!" 

1  was  still  strug- 
gling to  get  my 
breath  when  the  con- 
ductor came  and 
pinned  a  yellow  tag 
M  Spotted  Man's  nwk  (,„  ^^^^  empty  seat  in 

front  of  me. 
"Why  do  you  do  that?"  I  asked. 
"So  the  cleaners  will  fumigate  this  seat  a 
little  more  than  the  rest  of  the  car"  he 
answered. 

"Why,  say,"  I  stammered,  the  light  be- 
ginning to  break  in  on  me  at  last,  "what — 
what  became  of  the  Spotted  Man?" 

"I  slipped  him  into  the  pest-house"  the 
conductor  explained,  "The  company  doc- 
tor that  I  sent  aboard  at  Merced  squinted 
the  feUow's  neck  and  confirmed  my  sus- 
picion that  the  bunch  of  freckles  he  wore 
was  smallpox.  Don't  get  excited.  None  of 
the  passengers  are  going  to  be  infected — 
that  is,  if  you've  got  sense  enough  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut." 

Here  was  a  ticket-taker  who  was  a  friend 
to  the  aged,  a  protector  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated, a  health  inspector,  and  above  all,  an 
accomplished 
diplomat!  That 
day  I  began  to 
wake  up  to  the 
railroad  conduc- 
tor. Here  was 
one  hired  man 
of  a  public  ser- 
vice corporation 
who  was  doing 
all  that  could 
be  asked  of  him. 
He  was  so  truly 
theparagonthat 
I  wondered 
whether  the 
company  could 
have  any  more 
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like  him.      I  investigated.     The  company  "Why,  he  is  the  young  husky  who  appUts 

had  hundreds   more  like  him.     Where  in  for  a  try-out  as  brakeman  on  a  freight  train" 

the  name  of  heaven,  I  wondered,  does  the  the    Conductor-maker    replied.      "As    he 

company  find  them?   Another  investigation,  stands  beside  my  desk  with  his  slouch  hat 

It  carried  far.     I'll  begin  at  the  end  and  crushed  in  his  big  red  hands  I  try  to  get  a 

give  you  the  answer.     The  company  does  look  inside  the  man.    It  is  up  to  me  to  fore- 

not  fiiid  them.     They  are  not  to  be  found,  cast  with  considerable  accuracy  how  that 


The 


man  uf ac- 


company 
tures  them. 

It  was  after  the  running 
down  of  many  false  clues 
that  I  came  at  last  to  the 
door  of  the.  Conductor- 
maker.  No  one  calls  him 
that — that  is  merely  what 
he  is. 

"Where  do  you  get  the 
filler  for  a  passenger  con- 
ductor's uniform?"  I  asked 
the  official. 

The  Conductor  -  maker 
went  to  some  pains  to  con- 
vince himself  that  I  was  to 
be  trusted  with  real  infor- 
mation; then  he  replied: 
"We  make  it." 

"As  how?" 

"The  recipe  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  Take  equal 
parts  of  health,  willingness 
and  intelligence.  Heat  in 
the  flame  of  experience. 
Refine  the  temper,  develop 
the  understanding,  crystal- 
lize the  loyalty,  hammer  on 
the  anvU  of  countless 
emergencies.  When  ready 
to  use,  test  for  lumps,  and 
if  any  are  found,  throw  the 
whole  mess  out  as  a  failure." 

"You  might  tell  that  to 
the  blacksmith"  I  suggested. 
"What  I'm  trying  to  get  at 
is  this:  How  do  you  know 
before  you  put  the  man  into 
the     conductor's     uniform  Haw  m 

that  he  will  make  good?" 

"Oh,  we  begin  back  of  the  imiform." 

"How  far  back,  please?" 

"Fourteen  years  back." 

"Great  Smokestacks!  And  does  the 
future  conductor  spend  that  fourteen  years 
on  passenger  trains?" 

"No;  he  spends  that  fourteen  years  trying     barrel  of  vinegar  has  been  jolted  throi^h  a 
to  keep  out  of  their  way,"  piano,    money    damage    does    not    square 

"Just  what  is  this  interesting  individual     matters.      The    consignee    doesn't    want 
when  you  begin  with  him?"  money,  he  wants  music! 


husky  is  going  to  look  when, 
after  seven  years  as  freight 
brakeman  and  seven  years 
as  freight  conductor,  I  dress 
him  in  blue  cloth  with  brass 
buttons,  a  black  necktie 
and  a  fresh  shave  and  give 
him  charge  of  a  passenger 
run  on  which  he  will  have  to 
deal  tactfully  with  persons 
who  have  bad  ten  tiires  his 
advantages  in  the  norld." 

So  I  must  begin  my  study 
with  the  hustler  of  box  carsl 
Suddenly  I  realize  that  I 
had  seldom  seen  a  freight 
brakeman — just  asyouhave 
seldom  seen  one.  There's 
a  reason.  He  is  a  irole. 
He  works  at  night.  His 
chief  business  is  to  keep 
himself  from  being  setn^  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
train  that  carries  you.  His 
hours  are  queer;  he  is  con- 
stantly facing  dangers  peo- 
ple don't  know  exist  in  the 
world;  mostly  he  doesn't 
know  an  hour  ahead  when 
he  is  going  to  dine. 

I  learned  that  the  brake- 
man  is  a  crackerjack  at 
checkers— with  freight  cars 
for  men!  He  gathers  in  and 
cuts  out  wiUi  the  fewest 
possible  train  movements. 
A  flock  of  braking  Napoleons 
.teriai  will  ride  box  c&fs  to  strategic 

victories  this  very  night. 
The  rolling  stock  that  makes  up  a  freight 
train  cost  a  fortune.  It  is  at  the  brakeman 's 
mercy.  The  engineer  will  obey  the  brake- 
man's  lantern.  The  kick  must  not  be  too 
hard.  The  saddest  sound  a  real  brakeman 
ever  hears  is  a  thud  inside  the  car.    When  a 
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If  the  kick  is  too  soft  the  car  stops  in  the 
mouth  of  the  switch  and  does  not  clear.  The 
brakeman  can  save  remaking  the  switching 
movement  by  "cornering"  the  car — bump- 
ing the  comer  with  the  locomotive  from  the 
main  track.  That  moves  the  car;  also  it 
lifts  the  roof.  When  the  car,  filled  with 
bops  or  sugar,  is  two  thousand  miles  away, 
rain  or  snow  gets  in.  The  company  pays  a 
thousand  in  damages.  This  is  just  another 
kind  of  "comer"  that  doesn't  pay.  The 
brakeman  who  is  going  to  wear  a  uniform 
in  twelve  or  thirteen  years  doesn't  comer 
cars. 

Freight  cars  have  no  locks  except  seals 
which  ajiy  one  who  dares  commit  a  felony 
may  break.  The  brakeman  must  keep  on 
the  robbers.  Any  agile  human  may  turn 
himself  into  freight.  It  is  the  brakeman's 
duty  to  see  that  no  human  freight  is  carried 
— though  human  freight  often  comes  in 
flocks,  carries  weapons,  and  has  thrown  his 
kind  under  the  wheels.  When  the  brake- 
man  drc^s  ofT  in  the  dark  to  set  a  switch 
there  may  be  more  out  there  in  the  black- 
ness than  the  switch  lever — his  andent 
enemy  the  hobo  may  be  waiting  with  a 
brick.  When  be  runs  back  half  a  mile  with 
the  red  fusee  he  may  fly  into  the  arms  of 
imofficial  track-walkers  who  are  able  to 
make  use  of  his  money  and  his  watch.  Often 
the  only  active  law  between  stations  is  the 
brakeman's  sense  and  courage.  He  is  a 
good  fighting  man  who  must  not  involve 
the  company  or  himself. 

On  grades,  in  stations,  at  crossings,  when 
meeting  other  trains — the  brakeman  rides 
the  roof,  no  matter  how  the  storm  may 
howl.  If  sparks  fly  in  going  down  hill,  he 
must  know  it  instantly  and  stop  the  train: 
wheels  may  be  oft  the  rails,  a  costly  wreck 
threatening,  with  a  prospect  of  tying  up  the 
road  and  delaying— you!  The  easiest  hour 
the  brakeman  knows  is  when  he  is  able  to 
do  his  watching  from  the  lazy-board  in  the 
cupola  of  the  caboose. 

And  before  a  willing  young  man  can  get 
a  crack  at  this  tender  job  of  braking,  his 
past  must  bear  investigation,  his  health 
and  morals  must  be  found  unimpaired,  and 
it  must  be  plain  that  he  would  choose  for 
his  lounging  place  when  otf  duty  a  pest- 
house  rather  than  an  establishment  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  gambling 
is  carried  on.  Often  It  is  the  old  railroader's 
son,  with  a  taste  for  the  life  born  in  him, 
who  is  ready  to  qualify  under  the  iron  rules. 


Maybe  he  realizes  what  that  sort  of  medi- 
cine did  for  his  father.  He  knows  the  com- 
pany is  looking  for  materia!  it  can  mold,  not 
for  permanent  brakemen.  He  expects  to 
feel  the  curb  and  die.  A  bad  trait  will  be 
wiped  out — or  worked  out.  The  company 
is  patient.  The  company  will  not  eliminate 
the  man  until  it  has  exhausted  its  methods 
of  eradicating  the  flaw.  The  fellow  who  is 
still  sticking  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  then 
regarded  as  an  investment.  Tmst  a  cor- 
poration to  cherish  and  develop  its  invest- 
ments. Having  smoothed  the  rough  places 
out  of  a  husky,  the  company  now  under- 
takes to  polish  the  brakeman  with  practical 
education. 

Colleges  give  a  diploma  after  four  years. 
In  the  Southern  Pacific's  incomparable 
university  of  experience  the  freight  brake- 
man  serves  an  average  term  of  seven  years 
before  the  seniority  system  permits  of  his 
being  called  in  for  promotion.  When  he 
answers  the  magic  call  he  is  examined  on 
the  Book  of  Rules — only  950  rules  in  the 
book! — instructed  in  time  tables  and  speed 
ordinances  of  every  town  along  the  route; 
his  color  perception  and  hearing  are  tested; 


Hb  ancient  enemy,  the  hobo,  ma;  be  naltlng 

the  superintendent  makes  him  understand 
that  the  company  wishes  to  federate  with 
him;  he  is  introduced  to  officials  and  dis- 
patchers; finally  he  is  given  a  freight  con- 
ductor's badge  (which  two-inch  strip  of 
metal  constitutes  his  full  uniform),  a  bunch 
of  keys  and  a  bundle  of  blank  reports.    He 
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H«  suiids  Imidtiuartera  an  unmlsUliBble  wport 

begins  as  an  extra  conductor,  just  as  seven 
years  before  be  began  as  an  extra  brakeman. 
Work  trains  fall  to  his  command,  then 
estra  freights;  at  length  an  unimportant 
regular  run. 

It  was  when  I  got  close  to  the  freight  con- 
ductor that  I  began  to  recognize  the  pas- 
senger conductor  in  the  makings.  Of  course 
the  freight  conductor  must  know  that  the 
air  is  working,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to 
proceed;  must  share  with  engineer  and 
crew  the  orders  he  is  constantly  receiving; 
must  handle  the  train  book,  recording  cars 
and  contents,  trainmen  and  train  move- 
ments; must  see  that  live  stock  is  detrained 
to  be  rested  and  fed  according  to  law;  must 
outline  the  work,  issue  orders,  and  keep  his 
train  out  of  the  way— yet  these  are  not  the 
things  I  mean.  It  is  the  freight  conductor, 
who  prevents  his  train  being  tied  up  in  a 
\vreck  by  preventing  the  wreck,  that  be- 
comes of  interest.  Because  conductors  de- 
velop prescience,  lots  of  train  accidents 
don't  happen. 

Brakemen  play  checkers,  but  conductors 
play  chess.  The  boss  of  the  train  whose 
only  insignia  is  the  metal  badge  upon  his 
slouch  hat,  is  playing  the  game  of  a  train 
among  trains.  He  is  forever  trying  to  keep 
up  his  schedule  while  having  to  dodge  out 
of  the  way  of  the  passenger  service. 
Whether  he  shall  go  into  this  siding  and 
wait,  or  shall  sneak  along  to  the  next  siding 
and  take  a  chance  on  making  the  Limited 
slow  down— that  is  the  commonest  of  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  clever  man  who  saves  both 
minutes  and  reputation.  When,  for  some 
reason,  three  or  four  freight  trains  are 
pocketed,  the  station  agent  who  knows 
their  conductors  can  tell  you  pretty  accur- 


ately the  order  in  which  they  will  get  back 
into  the  running.    Rulesp    No;  generalship. 

Bang!  It  has  happened — a  wreck!  The 
freight  conductor  crawls  out  and  makes  a 
survey.  If  he  is  a  man  on  the  road  to  a  uni- 
form he  will  analyze  the  situation  before  he 
makes  a  move.  Then  he  gets  to  the  wire. 
He  sends  to  headquarters  a  report  that 
pictures  things  unmistakably.  That  is  not 
all.  He  specifies  the  equipment— wrecker, 
locomotives  and  anything  else— that  can 
pick  up  the  wreck  in  the  shortest  time.  If 
a  switch  engine  from  a  nearby  station  could 
be  doing  preliminary  work  while  the 
wrecker  is  on  the  way,  that  fact  gets  into 
the  message.  A  clever  wreck  report  may 
save  hundreds  in  dollars  and  hours  in  time. 

The  freight  conductor  is  always  scheming 
a  better  way  to  arrive  at  a  given  result — 
that  is,  if  he  is  a  fellow  headed  toward  a 
uniform.  His  judgment  is  always  on  the 
job,  and  his  judgment  must  prove  sound. 
Sometimes  the  conductor  may  not  get  his 
three  meals  a  day;  he  knows,  though,  that 
he'll  get  his  three  emergencies.  Whether 
he  has  fourteen  stops  or  forty-one  stops,  he 
is  exp>ected  to  bring  in  even  a  freight  train 
on  time.  If  he  doesn't,  he  may  get  his  back 
scalded  by  the  train-master,  but  that  isn't 
his  chief  worry:  he  remembers  that  he  is  an 
officer  in  the  war  to  wipe  the  late  train  out 
of  existence. 

When  the  freight  conductor's  seven  years 
are  up — any  unexpected  thinning  in  the 
crowd  above  him  would  shorten  the  time — 
he  finds  himself  able  to  touch  the  door  knob 
of  the  closet  that  contains  his  uniform. 
When  he  has  put  the  uniform  on,  shaved, 
and  made  choice  between  a  white  tie  and  a 
black  one,  he  again  loses  his  steady  job  and 
goes  on  the  extra  list  of  passenger  conduc- 
tors. His  first  work  may  be  on  a  picnic 
train,  where  he  collects  one  coupon  going 
and  another  coupon  coming  home.  Be- 
tween picnics  he  can  study  the  fat  book 
containing  the  various  kinds  of  railroad 
tickets.  When  a  conductor  lays  off  for  a 
few  days  the  new  man  steps  in  as  substitute. 
He  grows  accustomed  to  brass  buttons  and 
a  stiff  collar.  Heleams  how  to  meet  all  man- 
ner of  men — and  what  not  to  say  and  do. 
All  his  years  one  word  has  stood  out  upon 
his  mental  horizon  to  warn  and  guide  in 
everything.  The  word  still  stands  there, 
but  now  it  is  spelled  in  capital  letters.  The 
word  is  SAFETY. 

Wise  old  gray-beards  around  the  con- 
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ductors'  room  at  the  terminals  coach  the 
youngster  (this  yoimgster  is  likely  to  be 
between  35  and  40  years  of  age)  in  the  appli- 
cation of  rules  and  particularly  in  the  hand- 
ling of  situations  no  rule  can  cover.  And 
experience,  the  master  teacher,  smoothes 
this  highly  specialized  piece  of  human  ma- 
chinery into  the  dip  and  stroke  of  the  new 
pK>sition. 

Let  me  cite  three  little  cases  to  show  how 
a  conductor  becomes  a  rule  unto  himself. 

A  six-year-old  girl  was  put  in  the  care  of 
the  conductor  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Her 
parents,  it  was  said,  would  meet  her  at  Oak- 
land. It  was  Conductor  X  who  had  the 
little  miss  bomieted  and  shod  and  ready  for 
her  mamma  when  the  California  city  was 
reached.  The  big  man  stepped  to  the 
ground  with  the  child  on  his  shoulder.  They 
searched  the  crowd  for  two  faces  the  child 
would  recognize.  The  child  gave  no  sign. 
Vainly  they  went  through  the  waiting- 
rooms.  The  child  began  to  cry.  The  train 
must  proceed.  A  six-year-old  was  not  to  be 
set  adrift  even  in  the  kindly  city  of  Oakland. 
Conductor  X  carried  the  baby  to  his  own 
home  in  San  Francisco,  where  Mrs.  X  cared 
for  her  until,  three  days  later,  the  misun- 
derstanding parents  could  be  found. 

Conductor  Y  carried  a  party  of  Native 
Sons  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  holiday.  They 
occupied  every  berth  in  their  car  except  one. 
That  berth  belonged  to  a  fellow  who  made 
himself  agreeable  during  the  evening  by 
taking  his  turn  at  the  story-telling,  though 
occasionally  a  look  of  pain  would  cross  his 
face.  Next  morning  the  Outsider,  as  the 
Natives  had  nicknamed  the  stranger  in 
their  car,  did  not  turn  out  for  breakfast. 
Conductor  Y  visited  the  Outsider  in  his 
berth.  When  the  merry-makers  returned 
from  the  diner  they  demanded  that  the 
Outsider  roll  out  in  his  pajamas  and  tell 
them  a  story.  Conductor  Y  intervened. 
He  explained  that  the  Outsider  had  a  head- 
ache and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  lie  abed 
until  the  last  minute.    The  Natives  piled 


out  at  Los  Angeles  leaving  with  the  smiling 
conductor  many  a  playfid  scolding  for  the 
non-rising  Outsider.  When  the  last  Native 
had  departed  on  his  day  of  fun.  Conductor 
Y  made  a  queer  gesture  and  four  men  came 
out  of  the  depot  and  went  inside  the  car  to 
the  Outsider's  berth.  They  were  the  under- 
taker's men. 

Perhaps  Conductor  Z  noticed  when  he 
took  the  lady  passenger's  ticket  at  Truckee 
that  she  was  ill,  yet  he  was  not  expecting  the 
quick  call  she  made  upon  his  resources 
while  the  train  was  sliding  down  the  moun- 
tains. After  Conductor  Z  had  tapped  the 
wire  with  a  message,  he  invited  all  the  pas- 
sengers to  move  to  the  next  coach,  which 
had  larger  windows  for  observing  the 
scenery.  That  gave  the  lady  a  private  car. 
It  was  merely  a  day  coach,  but  bedding  and 
linen  and  even  curtains  were  dug  up  from 
somewhere.  The  lady  was  made  snug  and 
comfortable.  Another  woman  passenger 
had  quietly  consented  to  serve  as  nurse. 
At  the  station  the  physician  was  waiting  to 
board  the  train.  Things  happened  decently 
and  in  order.  The  passengers  never  knew. 
Conductor  Z  got  into  Sacramento  with  one 
passenger  who  had  transferred  from  the 
stork  line  without  a  ticket.  The  only  hitch 
lay  in  this:  That  baby  would  never  be  able 
to  tell  exactly  where  he  was  bom.  At  the 
doctor's  suggestion  the  babe  was  given  the 
Christian  name  of  Swift. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  passenger  conduc- 
tors so  often  go  on  up  the  ofl&cial  ladder? 

"Fourteen  years  of  buckyig  freight  is 
what  puts  the  material  into  condition"  the 
Conductor-maker  says.  "All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  look  down  inside  the  husky  when  he 
applies  for  a  job  as  brakeman  and  see  how 
he  is  going  to  look  after  he  has  done  two 
jolts  of  seven  years  each  and  I  am  ready  to 
hang  a  conductor's  uniform  on  his  seasoned 
anatomy." 

Yes;  that's  all.  But  what  a  dandy  eye 
that  Conductor-maker  has  to  have! 
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Illustrated     hy    ^  aynard     ^ixon 


As  far  as  it  has  gone*  the  story  is  as  follows: 
Oliver  Corblay,  a  ''desert  rat"  which  means 
a  wandering  prospector  seeking  gold  in  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest^  takes  an  Eastern  investor  whom  he 
calls  ''Boston'  into  tlie  desert  to  look  at  a  prospect. 
Their  guide  is  a  Cahiiilla  Indian.  On  the  way,  a 
sandstorm  uncirvers  a  rich  pocket  which  Corblay 
stakes  out  and  names  tlte  "Baby  Mifte'*  in  honor 
of  the  little  one  soon  to  be  born  to  him  at  his  home  in 
San  Bernardino.  He  loads  his  burros  with  the  ore 
which  is  his  by  discovery.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Indian^  "Boston^  attacks  Corblay^  leaves  him  to 
death  in  the  desert,  and  escapes  with  the  gold.  His 
victim  icrites  an  imperishable  message  upon  the  lava- 
encrusted  floor  of  the  canyon-  "Friend^  look  in  my 
canteen  and  see  that  I  get  justice."  That  message 
is  destined  to  be  delivered  years  afterward  to  Dofina 
Corblay,  the  heroine  of  the  Hat  Ranch  at  San  Pas- 
qual.  Afeanwhile  Dottna,  bereaved  of  her  mother ^ 
finds  a  loyal  friend  in  Harley  P.  Hennage,  the  gam- 
bler, at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  man  in  San  Pas- 
qual.  Hennage  watches  over  the  girl  from  the  dis- 
creet distance  at  which  he  had  loftg  worshiped  her 
mother.  But  one  night  Donna  is  attacked  by  hoboes ^ 
and  young  Bob  McGraWj  riding  into  town^  spurs  to 
her  rescue.  During  the  gun- play  that  ensues ^  Bob 
is  seriously  wounded.  Donna,  removing  him  to 
the  Hat  Rafich,  becomes  his  nurse.  Cupid  takes  a 
hand  in  the  game.  Bob,  convalescent^  unfolds  to 
his  S7vectheart  a  plan  for  cofiquering  the  desert  with 
his  irrigation  scheme,  "Donnavillc"  and  goes  to 
San  Francisco  for  financial  backing  from  his  fcUher's 
friend,  Homer  Dunstan,  an  attorney.  BoVs  scheme 
involves  a  clever ^  adroit,  but  honest ,  application  of 


State  laws  by  which  he  proposes  to  acquire  vast  lands 
and  a  valuable  water-right,  for  philanthropic  use. 
To  do  this  he  must  outwit  a  clique  of  land- grabbers^ 
with  T.  Morgan  Carey  as  their  chief  conspirator. 
Bob  gets  fifty  applicants  for  state  lands  and  presents 
these  appUcatiims  for  filing  at  the  land  office.  He 
gains  entrance  alicad  of  tlw  hour  by  pretending  to 
be  the  emissary  of  Carey,  the  land-grabber,  and  his 
papers  are  properly  entered  and  receipted  for  before 
Carey  arrives.  Bob  gets  away  from  Carey  certain 
papers  necessary  to  complete  his  filing  atui  then  im- 
pudently vanislics  by  commandeering  Carey^s  auto- 
mobile. He  had  already  wired  Donna,  at  San  Pas- 
qual,  to  meet  him  at  Bakcrsfield — object,  matrimony. 
After  a  honeymoon  in  the  Yosemite  V alley ,  Donna 
returns  to  her  work  in  San  Pasqualy  Bob  disappears 
into  the  desert  to  hunt  gold,  and  no  one  guesses  their 
secret  except  Hennage,  wfw  disapproi'es  of'^marryin* 
on  a  shoe-string"  but  would  like  to  have  "shoi'ed  across 
a  stack  o*  chips  for  a  weddin'  present."  Then  some- 
thing happens  that  shocks  Donna  and  amates 
Hennage — the  San  Pasqual  stage  is  held  up  and  the 
robber,  escaping  with  several  thousand  dollars,  loses 
his  hat  with  the  name  ^*Robert  McGraw"  on  the  band, 
Hennage  anonymously  makes  good  the  amount  stolen, 
sends  Donna  a  thousand  dollars  besides,  and  leaves 
town,  meanwhile  checkmating  Carey's  plans  to 
prosecute  Bob  McGraw.  Donna's  embarrassing 
affairs  presently  become  a  subject  of  spiteful  delight 
to  her  feminine  enemies.  She  is  threatened  by  a 
ruffianly  suitor,  Borax  O'Rourke,  with  eviction  from 
the  Hat  Ranch,  when  Harley  P.  Hennage,  unex- 
pectedly returning,  decides  to  put  an  end  to  a  game 
not  played  **on  the  square." 


THE  END  OF  THE  GAME 


WHY  Harley  P.  Hennage  should 
elect  to  return  to  San  Pasqual  on 
the  very  day  that  Borax  O'Rourke 
issued  formal  written  notice  through  old 
Judge  Kenny  for  Donna  to  vacate  the  Hat 
Ranch,  which  stood  upon  the  desert  land 
whereon  he  had  filed,  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  retributive  justice  with  which  this  story 
has  nothing  to  do.  Suffice  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hennage  had  stayed  away  from  San  Pasqual 


six  months,  and  six  months  is  a  sufficient 
lapse  of  time  for  any  ordinary  public  ex- 
citement to  wear  ofT,  particularly  in  the 
desert.  He  had  not  intended  returning  so 
soon,  but  a  letter  from  Dan  Pennycook,  to 
whom  Mr.  Hennage  had  communicated 
his  whereabouts,  charging  the  yardmaster 
to  keep  him  in  touch  with  affairs  at  the  Hat 
Ranch,  had  precipitated  his  descent  upon 
San   Pasqual.     He   had  droppetl  off  the 


*rhis  story  began  in  the  December  (1912)  number  of  Sunset  Magazine. 
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Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly 


Limited  at  daylight  that  very  morning, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  was  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  regarding  the  mistress  of  the  Hat 
Ranch. 

"It's  a  nasty  mix-up,  Harley"  Dan 
Pennycook  informed  him,  when  Mr.  Hen- 
nage  sought  the  yardmaster  out  in  his 
desire  for  explicit  information  touching  the 
hint  of  trouble  to  Donna  conveyed  in  the 
■  letter  which  Pennycook  had  sent  him. 
"Her  husband  ain't  never  showed  up,  an' 
there  ain't  no  record  of  her  marriage  license 
in  the  county  clerk's  office." 

"How  d'ye  know  there  ain't?"  the  gam- 
bler demanded. 

"Ee — er — well,  the  fact  is,  Harley,  Mrs. 
Pennycook — " 

"She  went  an'  looked,  eh?" 

"Well,  she  was  concerned  about  the 
girl's  reputation — " 

"Huh-huh.  I  see.  Dan,  do  you  believe 
this  scandal?" 

"Not  a  damned  word  of  it"  said  honest 
Dan  firmly.  "There's  some  mistake.  The 
girl's  good.  I've  seen  her  grow  up  in  this 
town  since  she  was  a  baby,  an'  girls  like 
Donna  Corblay  don't  go  wrong." 

Mr.  Hennage  extended  his  freckled,  hairy 
hand.  "Dan"  he  said,  "I  thank  you  for 
that.    But  your  missus  ain't  playin'  fair." 

Pennycook  threw  up  his  hands  depre- 
catingly.  "I  know  it"  he  said,  "an'  I  can't 
help  it." 

Harley  P.  laid  his  hand  on  the  yard- 
master's  shoulder.  "Dan"  he  said,  "me 
an'  you've  been  good  friends,  man  to  man, 
an'  there's  just  a  chance  that  after  today 
we  ain't  a-goin'  -to  meet  no  more.  You 
take  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Pennycook, 
Dan,  an'  tell  her  that  I've  kept  my  word, 
even  if  she  didn't  keep  hers.  That  worth- 
less convict  brother-in-law  o'  yours  is  dead, 
Dan.  You  can  quit  worryin'.  He'll  never 
blackmail  you  again.  He's  as  dead  as  a 
mackerel  an'  I  seen  him  buried.  Dan,  old 
friend,  adiosr 

He  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  yard- 
master  and  walked  over  to  the  Silver  Dollar 
saloon,  where,  in  order  to  smother  his  dis- 
tress, he  played  game  after  game  of  soli- 
taire. Here,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he 
had  learned  of  Borax  O'Rourke's  latest 
move,  and  when  the  latter  entered  the 
saloon  an  hour  later,  Harley  P.  had  de- 
livered his  ultimatum. 

For  an  hour  after  O'Rourke  had  left  the 
Silver  Dollar  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 


purchasing  a  gun,  the  gambler  continued 
to  play  soUtaire.  At  three  o'clock  he  arose, 
kicked  back  his  chair,  sighed,  and  glanced 
at  the  crowd  which  had  been  hanging 
around,  watching  him. 

"Twenty  games  today  an'  never  beat  it 
once"  he  complained.  "No  use  talkin', 
boys,  my  luck's  changed."  He  walked  to 
the  bar,  laid  a  handful  of  gold  thereon  and 
gave  his  order. 

"Wine." 

He  turned  to  the  crowd.  "It  happens 
that  there  ain't  no  officer  o'  the  law  in  San 
Pasqual  today  to  interfere  in  the  forth- 
comin'  festivities  between  me  an'  O'Rourke. 
I  do  hope  that  none  o'  you  boys'Il  feel 
called  on  to  interfere.  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  won't,  out  o'  compliment  to  me,  an' 
as  a  further  compliment  I'd  be  obliged  if 
you-all'd  honor  me  to  the  extent  o'  havin' 
a  little  nip." 

The  crowd  shuffled  to  the  bar,  and  a 
lanky  prospector  in  from  the  dry  diggings 
at  Coolgardie  spoke  up. 

"I'm  a  stranger  here,  but  I'll  help  pull 
a  rope  tight  around  that  mule-skinner's 
neck.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  community  job, 
an'  if  you  say  the  word,  friend,  I'll  head  a 
movement  to  relieve  you  o'  the  resk  o' 
cancelin'  that  entry." 

"Thank  you,  old-timer"  replied  Mr. 
Hennage  kindly,  "but  this  is  a  p>ersonal 
matter,  an'  it's  been  the  custom  in  this 
town  to  let  every  man  kill  his  own  skunks. 
All  set,  boys.    Smoke  up!" 

Each  of  his  guests  half  turned,  facing  the 
gambler.    As  one  man  they  spoke. 

"How." 

"How"  replied  Harley  P.,  and  tossed  off 
his  wine  with  evident  relish.  He  pocketed 
his  change  and  left  the  saloon;  five  minutes 
later  he  was  bending  over  a*  show-case  in  the 
hardware  department  of  the  general  store, 
and  when  his  purcha^  was  completed  he 
sat  down  on  a  keg  of  nails,  laid  his  watch 
on  the  counter  before  him,  lit  a  cigar  and 
smoked  until  four  o'clock;  then  he  arose. 

He  handed  his  watch  to  the  proprietor. 

"I'd  be  obliged  if  you  was  to  give  that 
watch  to  Dan  Pennycook"  he  said,  and 
walked  out. 

On  the  threshold  he  paused.  A  train, 
brown  with  the  dust  of  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  desert  across  which  it  had  traveled, 
was  just  pulling  in  to  the  dep)ot,  and  while 
Mr.  Hennage  realized  that  any  delay  in  his 
program  would  be  a  distinct  strain  on  the 
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idlers  who  had  gathered  in  the  porch  of  the 
Silver  Dollar  and  adjacent  deadfalls  to 
watch  the  worst  man  in  San  Pasqual  finally 
make  good  on  his  reputation,  still  he  was 
not  one  of  the  presuming  kind,  and  he 
declined  to  make  a  spectacle  of  himself 
for  the  edification  of  the  travelers  peering 
curiously  from  the  windows  of  the  train. 

So  he  waited  until  the  train  pulled  out 
before  stepping  briskly  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  gun  in  hand.  He  crossed  diago- 
nally toward  the  eating-house,  watching  for 
O'Rourke. 

Suddenly  a  man  appeared  around  the 
comer  of  the  eating-house,  a  long-barreled 
Colt's  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Hennage  raised  his 
gun,  but  lowered  it  again  instantly,  for  the 
man  was  Sam  Singer.  The  Indian  ran  to 
Mr.  Hennage's  side. 

"  \  amose^  amigo  mio^^  he  said  in  mingled 
Spanish  and  English,  "me  fixum  plenty 
good." 

"Sam"  said  Mr.  Hennage,  "get  out. 
You're  interferin'.  This  is  the  white  man's 
burden."  With  a  sudden  sweep  of  his  arm 
he  tore  the  gun  from  the  Indian's  hand,  and 
waved  him  imperiously  away,  just  as  the 
crowd  on  the  p)orch  of  the  Silver  Dollar 
parted  and  Borax  O'Rourke  leaped  into 
the  street. 

"Git — ^you  Injim"  yelled  Mr.  Hennage. 
"If  he  beefs  me  first  you  take  -a  hack  at 
him." 

Sam  Singer,  weap)onless,  sprang  around 
the  comer  of  the  eating-house,  just  as 
O'Rourke,  having  gained  the  center  of  the 
street,  turned,  drew  his  gun  down  on 
Harley  P.  and  fired.  A  suppressed  "A-a-h- 
h"  went  up  from  the  crowd  as  the  worst 
man  in  San  Pasqual  sprawled  forward  on 
his  hands  and  knees. 

O'Rourke  brought  his  gun  up,  swiftly, 
dropped  it  again.  Mr.  Hennage's  left  arm 
buckled  under  him  suddenly  and  he  slid 
forward  on  his  face,  while  two  more  bullets 
from  the  mule-skinner's  gun  threw  the  sand 
m  his  eyes,  blinding  him,  before  ricochetting 
against  the  eating-house  wall. 

Sam  Singer,  peering  around  the  comer 
of  the  eating-house,  saw  the  gambler  pick 
himself  up  slowly.  There  was  a  surprised 
look  on  his  face.  He  was  staggering  in 
circles  and  as  yet  he  had  not  fired  a  shot. 

"No  luck"  he  muttered  thickly,  "no 
luck,"  and  reeled  toward  the  eating-house. 
A  fifth  bullet  scored  his  shoulder  and 
crashed  through  the  wall;  the  sixth — and 


last — was  a  clean  miss,  and  in  the  middle 
of  San  Pasqual's  single  street  Borax 
O'Rourke  stood  wonderingly,  an  empty 
smoking  gim  in  his  hand,  staring  at  the  man 
reeling  blindly  along  the  eating-house  wall. 

Mr.  Hennage  paused  with  his  broad  back 
against  the  wall.  "The  sand"  he  muttered, 
blinking,  and  brushed  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  good  right  hand,  as  Sam  Singer 
made  a  quick  scuttering  rush  around  the 
comer  and  retrieved  the  loaded  gun  which 
the  gambler  had  taken  from  him  and  which 
Harley  P.  had  dropped  when  O'Rourke's 
second  buUet  had  shattered  his  left  arm. 

Mr.  Hennage  saw  the  Indian  stooping, 
and  flapped  his  broken  arm  in  feeble  pro- 
test.   Then  he  raised  his  gun. 

"Borax"  he  said  aloud,  "I've  got  a  full 
house,"  and  pulled  away.  O'Rourke  pitched 
forward,  and  Harley  P.  advanced  uncer- 
tainly toward  him,  firing  as  he  came,  and 
when  the  gun  was  empty  and  Borax 
O'Rourke  as  dead  as  Cheops,  the  gambler 
stood  over  his  man  and  hurled  the  gun  at 
the  still  twitching  body. 

"Well,  I've  canceled  that  entry"  he  said. 

He  stood  there,  swaying  a  little,  and  a 
strong  arm  came  around  his  fat  waist. 
He  half  turned  and  gazed  into  the  sun- 
scorched,  red-bearded  face  of  a  tall  young 
man  clad  in  a  ruin  of  weather-beaten  rags. 

It  was  Bob  McGraw.  He  had  come  back. 
Sam  Singer,  reaching  Mr.  Hennage's  side 
at  that  moment,  recognized  the  stranger, 
and  realizing  that  Mr.  Hennage  was  in  safe 
hands,  the  Indian  dropped  his  gun  (the  one 
he  had  taken  from  O'Rourke  at  the  Hat 
Ranch)  and  fled  to  Donna  with  the  news. 

Mr.  Hennage  fixed  his  fading  glance  upon 
the  wanderer.  He  wanted  to  say  something 
severe,  but  for  the  life  of  him — even  the 
little  he  had  left — he  could  not;  there  was  a 
puzzled  look  in  his  sand-clogged  eyes  as  he 
whispered. 

"Bob,  they've  got  the  goods — on  you. 
There's  a  warrant — out;  you — know — that 
stage  hold-up — at  Garlock — " 

He  lurched  forward  into  Bob  McGraw's 
arms. 

"Oh,  Harley,  Harley,  old  man"  said  Bob 
McGraw  in  a  choking  voice. 

"Vamose"  panted  Mr.  Hennage.  "I'm 
dyin',  son.    You  can't  do  no  good  here." 

"My  friend,  my  friend"  whispered  the 
wanderer,  "don't  die  belie\1ng  I'm  an  out- 
law. I  didn't  do  it.  On  my  word  of  honor, 
I  didn't." 
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"rm  dyin\  Bob.  Give  me  the  straight 
of  it." 

"I  can*t.  I  don't  know  what  youVe 
driving  at,  Harley.    It*s  a  mistake — " 

"Everything's  a  mistake — I'm  a  mistake" 
muttered  the  gambler.  "Son,  take  me — 
to  my — room — in  the  hotel.  I'm  a  dog 
with  a  bad — name,  but  I — don't  want  to — 
die  in — the  street." 

Dan  Pennycook,  at  his  work  among  the 
strings  of  empty  box-cars  across  the  track, 
had  heard  the  shooting;  had  seen  the 
crowd  leave  the  porch  of  the  Silver  Dollar 
saloon  and  surge  out  into  the  street.  He 
came  running  now,  and  upon  hearing  the 
details  of  the  duel  he  pressed  through  the 
circle  of  curious  men  who  had  gathered  to 
see  Harley  P.  Hennage  die.  He  found  Mr. 
Hennage  seated  in  the  sand  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  supported  by  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Hennage  smiled  his  rare,  trustful, 
childish  smile  as  the  yardmaster  ap- 
proached. 

"Good  old  Dan!"  he  mumbled.  "He  can 
only — think  of  one — thing  at  a — time — 
like  a  horse — ^but — by  God — he  thinks — 
straight.  Hello,  Dan.  I'm  beefed.  Help 
Bol>—carry  me  in — Dan.  I'm  so — damned 
— heavy  an'  I  don't  want — any  but  real 
friends — to  touch  me — now." 

They  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into 
the  hotel,  up  the  narrow  heat-warped 
stairs  and  down  the  corridor  to  his  room. 
On  the  way  down  the  corridor,  Mr.  Hen- 
nage sniffed  curiously. 

"They  got — new  mattin'  in  the  rooms"  he 
gasped.    "Business — must  be — lookin'  up." 

The  crowd  followed  into  the  room,  and 
watched  Bob  McGraw  and  Dan  Pennycook 
lay  Mr.  Hennage  on  his  old  bed.  Dan 
Pennycook  hurried  for  Doc  Taylor,  while 
Bob  cleared  the  room  of  the  curious  and 
locked  the  door.  Mr.  Hennage  beckoned 
him  to  his  bedside. 

"I  ain't  paid — for  this  bed  yet"  he  said, 
"but  there's  money — in  my  pants  pocket — 
an'  you  square  up — for  the  damage — an'  the 
annoyance — " 

The  tears  came  into  Bob  McGraw's  eyes 
as  he  knelt  beside  the  bed  and  took  the 
hand  of  the  worst  man  in  San  Pasqual  in 
his.  He  could  not  speak.  The  simplicity, 
the  honesty  of  this  dying  stray  dog  had  filled 
his  heart  to  overflowing;  for  he  was  young 
and  he  could  weep  at  the  passing  of  a  man. 

"Sho,"  said  Mr.  Hennage  softly,  "sho. 
Bob.    It  was  low  down — o'  me  to  figiure 


you — a  crook,  but  the  evidence — ^man,  it 
was  awful — ^but  you — ^when  did  you — 
marry  Donnie?" 

"Last  October — in  Bakersfield." 

"I  know — wisht  you'd  invited  me — give 
the  bride  away.  Bob.  This  wouldn't — 
have  happened.  Damn  dogs!  They — say 
— little  Donnie — ^belongs — east  o'  the  tracks, 
I  kiUed— O'Rourke  for— thinkm'  it." 

A  knock  soimded  on  the  door,  and  Bob 
opened  it,  to  admit  Dan  Pennycook. 

"Doc  Taylor's  in  Bakersfield"  he  said. 

Mr.  Hennage  grinned.  "I  knew  it — no 
luck  today"  he  said.  "Just  wipe  the — sand 
out — o'  my  eyes.  Bob — an'  let  me  kick  the 
bucket — without  disturbin'  nobody.  Dan'l, 
good-by.  As  the  feller  says — ^we  shall  meet 
— on  that  beautiful — shore." 

Pennycook  wet  a  towel  in  the  wash-bowl 
and  wiped  Mr.  Hennage's  eyes.  Then  he 
wiped  his  own,  squeezed  his  friend's  hand 
and  departed.  He  had  taken  Mr.  Hennage's 
gentle  hint  to  leave  him  alone  with  Bob 
McGraw. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  Bob  and  Mr. 
Hennage  talked,  and  when  the  gambler 
had  learned  all  he  wished  to  know  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  was  silent  imtil  another  knock 
came  on  the  door.  Again  Bob  opened  it. 
Donna  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"Oh,  sweetheart!"  she  cried,  and  her 
arms  went, around  his  neck,  while  Sam 
Singer  softly  closed  the  door  and  stood 
guard  outside.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice 
Mr.  Hennage  opened  his  eyes,  but  since 
he  was  not  one  of  the  presuming  kind  he 
quickly  closed  them  again  and  feigned  un- 
consciousness imtil  he  felt  Donna's  soft 
hand  resting  on  his  cold  forehead. 

"You  oughtn't  to  a-come  here,  Donnie" 
he  said,  making  a  brave  show  to  ^>eak 
easily  despite  his  terrible  wounds.  "There 
ain't — no  fun  in  this — visit — for  nobody — 
but  me — " 

He  turned  wearily  to  hide  his  face  from 
her,  and  looked  thoughtfully  out  the  win- 
dow, across  the  level  reaches  of  the  Mojave 
desert,  to  where  the  sim  himg  low  over  the 
Tehachapis.  In  the  fading  light  the  little 
dust-devils  were  beginning  to  caper  and 
obscure  the  landscape,  much  as  the  dark 
shadows  were  already  trooping  athwart  the 
horizon  of  Mr.  Hennage's  waited  life.  The 
night — the  eternal  night — ^was  coming  on 
apace,  and  it  came  to  Mr.  Hennage  that  he, 
too,  would  depart  with  the  simset,  and  he 
had  no  regrets. 


D  tba  fUD  wu  smpiT.  and  Bnni  O'Rourke  m  dead  as  Cheops.  iIig  nmblcT  Ihrev  di 
"Well.  I'T*  cuiceled  that  enur"  be  wld. 
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"Don't  cry"  he  said  gently.  "I  ain*t 
worth  it.  Just  hold — my  hand.  I  want  you 
— near — when  I  can't  see  you — no  more — 
an'  it's  gettin'  dark — already.  You're  so 
much — ^Uke  your  mother — an'  she — she 
trusted  me.  I  was  bom  with — a,  hard — 
face — ^an'  nobody  ever — trusted  me — ^but 
you  an' — your  mother — an*  I — wanted  to 
be  trusted — all  my  worthless  life — I  wanted 
it—" 

He  sighed  and  held  out  his  hands  to 
them.  Thereafter  for  an  hour  he  did  not 
speak.  He  was  thinking  of  many  things 
now,  and  the  time  was  short.  Presently 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow again. 

"It's— dark"  he  whispered.  "The  sun 
ain't  set,  has  it?" 

"It's  just  setting"  Donna  answered  him. 
He  nodded  slightly,  and  a  flush  of  embar- 
rassment lit  up  his  pale  features.  For  the 
first  and  last  time  in  life,  Harley  P.  Hennage 
was  going  to  appear  presumptuous. 

"If  it's — a  boy"  he  whispered,  "would 
you — you  wouldn't  mind — would  you — 
callin'  him — Harley?  Just — his  middle 
name,  Donnie — an'  he  could — sign  it — 
Robert  H.— McGraw." 

Donna's  hot  tears  fell  fast  on  his  face  as 
she  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  death-damp 
from  his  brow. 

"Oh— thank  you"  he  gasped.  "Bob- 
take  off  my — shoes — I  don't — want — to — 
die — with — my  boots — on.  New — gaiters 
— too — give  'em — to  Sam — Singer.  Good 
— Injun — that." 

The  Sim  had  set  behind  the  Tehachapis 
now,  and  twilight  was  stealing  over  San 
Pasqual.  It  was  time  for  Mr.  Hennage  to 
be  on  his  way.  He  clung  to  the  hands  of 
his  friends  convidsively,  and  whatever 
thoughts  came  to  him  in  that  supreme 
moment  were  for  the  first  time  reflected  in 
his  face.  Indeed,  one  tiny  hint  of  the 
desolation  in  his  big  heart — the  agony  of 
a  lifetime  of  misunderstanding  and  repres- 
sion, trickled  across  his  hard  face;  then 
something  seemed  to  strike  him  very  funny, 
for  the  infrequent,  trustful,  childish  smile 
flickered  across  his  face,  the  three  gold  teeth 
flashed  for  an  instant  ere  the  worst  man  in 
San  Pasqual  slipped  off  into  the  shadows. 

And  whatever  the  joke  was,  he  took  it 
with  him. 

In  his  unassuming  way  Harley  P.  Hen- 
nage had  been  sufficient  of  a  personage. 


and  the  manner  of  his  death  sufficiently 
spectacular,  to  entitle  him  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  words  of  posthumous  publicity. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  street  duel  the  local 
representative  of  the  Associated  Press  had 
his  story  on  the  wire,  and  at  eight-thirty 
next  morning  T.  Morgan  Carey,  in  his  club 
at  Los  Angeles,  read  the  glad  tidings.  By 
nine  o'clo<3:  a  cipher  telegram  from  Carey 
was  being  clicked  off  to  his  tool  in  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  in- 
structing him  to  expedite  the  listing  of  the 
applications  of  Bob  McGraw's  clients  for 
lieu  land  in  Owens  Valley. 

To  T.  Morgan  Carey's  way  of  thinking 
that  inconspicuous  paragraph  in  the  mbm- 
ing  paper  meant  as  much  to  him   as  the 
receipt  of  a  certified  check  for  a  million 
dollars.     Under  his  instructions,   the   aj>- 
plications  of  McGraw's  clients  had,   with 
the  judicious  aid  of  the  deputy  in  the  State 
Land  Office,  been  approved  by  the  surveyor- 
general  and  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office.     Here,  Carey's  long 
arm,  reaching  out,  had  stayed  their  progress 
until  now.    Within  a  week  after  Mr.  Hen- 
nage's  death  the  lands  would  be  passed  to 
patent,  under  the  interested  attentions  of 
Carey's  man  in  the  General  Land  Office, 
the  State  Land  Office  would  notify  Bob 
McGraw  at  his  address  furnished  them  that 
the  lands  were  ready  for  him,  and  to  call 
and  pay  the  balance  due.    It  would  then 
be  incumbent  up)on  McGraw  to  visit  the 
State   Land   Office,    pay   the   balance   of 
thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  due  on   the 
lands  and  close  the  transaction. 

The  way  had  been  nicely  smoothed  for 
Carey  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hennage,  who 
had  warned  him  so  earnestly  to  "keep  off 
the  grass."  Of  course,  McGraw,  being  to 
Carey's  way  of  thinking  an  outlaw  from 
justice,  woiild  not  dare  to  appear  to  claim 
the  lands,  and  if  he  did,  T.  Morgan  Carey 
planned  to  have  a  hale  and  hearty  gentle- 
man in  a  blue  uniform  with  brass  buttons, 
waiting  at  the  Land  Office  to  receive  him 
before  he  paid  for  the  lands.  With  the  prov- 
idential removal  of  McGraw's  queer  part- 
ner, Carey  saw  very  clearly  that,  after  wait- 
ing a  reasonable  period  after  due  notice 
of  the  approval  of  the  applications  had  been 
mailed  to  McGraw,  the  filings  would 
eventually  lapse,  the  state  would  claim  the 
forfeit  of  the  preliminary  payment  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and  the  lands  would  be 
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reopened  for  entry — whereupon  Carey  could 
step  in  with  his  own  dummy  entrymen.  He 
could  then  proceed  with  his  own  system  of 
irrigation,  in  the  meanwhile  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  McGraw's  water  right, 
ready  to  grab  it  when  the  title  should  lapse 
through  McGraw^s  failure  to  develop  it. 

Harley  P.  Hennage  died  on  the  fifth  day 
of  March.  On  the  seventh  there  were  two 
funerals  in  San  Pasqual.  The  coroner  and 
two  Mexican  laborers  tucked  Borax 
O'Rourke  away  in  the  potter's  fidd  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  every  business 
establishment  in  San  Pasqual  closed,  every 
male  citizen  in  San  Pasqual  arrayed  him- 
self in  his  "other"  clothes  and  attended  the 
funeral  of  Harley  P.  Hennage,  testifying, 
by  his  presence  at  least,  his  masculine  ap- 
preciation of  a  dead-game  sp)ort. 

That  was  a  historic  day  in  San  Pasqual. 
Harley  P.  lay  in  state  in  the  long  gambling 
hall  of   the    Silver  Dollar    which,   for  so 
many  years,  he  had  ruled  by  the  mystic 
power  of  his  terrible  eyes.    Dan  Penny- 
cook  had  made  all  of  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments, and  when  the  crowd  had  passed 
slowly  around  the  casket,  viewing  Harley 
P.'s  placid  face  for  the  last  time,  a  strange 
young  man,  dad  in  the  garb  of  a  prospec- 
tor, mounted  the  little  dais,  so  long  occu- 
pied by  the  lookout  for  Harley  P.'s  faro 
game,  and  delivered  a  fimeral  oration.    It 
was  not  a  panegyric  of  hope,  and  it  dwelt 
not  with  the  promise  of  a  haven  for  the 
gambler's  soul  in  one  of  his  Father's  many 
mansions.     He  told  them  merely  the  story 
of  one  who  had  dwelt  amongst  them — the 
story  of  a  man  they  had  never  known — 
and  he  told  it  in  such  simple,  eloquent 
words  that  the  men  of  San  Pasqual  won- 
dered what  dark  tragedy  underlay  his  own 
life,  that  he  must  needs  descend  to  mingle 
with  such  as  they.    And  wondering,  they 
wept. 

They  asked  each  other  who  this  red 
stranger  might  be,  but  none  could  answer. 
But  when  Harley  P.  Hennage  was  finally 
consigned  to  the  desert  they  watched  the 
stranger  and  saw  him  walk  down  the 
tracks  to  the  Hat  Ranch.  Then  they 
understood,  and  the  word  was  passed  that 
the  man  was  Bob  McGraw,  the  father  of 
Donna  Corblay's  unborn  child. 

Strange  to  relate,  nobody  considered  it 
worth  while  to  telephone  the  sheriff  of 
Kern  county.  Even  Miss  Pickett,  who 
ance  the    diooting   had   been    strangely 


subdued,  was  not  attracted  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  Bob  McGraw,  dead  or 
alive;  and  ten  days  after  the  funeral,  when 
a  registered  letter  came  to  Robert  McGraw, 
she  sent  for  Dan  Pennycook,  gave  him  the 
letter  and  the  registry  receipt  and  asked 
him  to  take  it  down  to  the  Hat  Ranch. 

Peimycook  leaned  his  greasy  elbows  on 
the  delivery  window  and  gazed  long  and 
sternly  at  Miss  Pickett. 

"Miss  Pickett"  he  said  presently,  "we 
found  a  'nononymous  letter  on  Borax 
O'Rourke  after  he  was  killed.  There's 
folks  in  San  Pasqual  that  says  the  letter's 
in  your  handwritin'." 

"  Tain't  so!"  shrilled  the  spinster. 

"Well,  this  man  McGraw  says  it  is  so, 
an'  he's  goin'  to  get  an  expert  to  prove  it. 
He  says  it's  a  felony  to  send  a  'nonymous 
letter  through  the  United  States  mails. 
I'm   just   a-tellin'   you   to   give   you   fair 


wamm'." 


Miss  Pickett,  although  greatly  agitated, 
pursed  her  mouth  contemptuously  and 
closed  the  delivery  window.  Mr.  Penny- 
cook  left  for  the  Hat  Ranch. 

"Donna,"  said  Bob  McGraw,  when  Dan 
Pennycook  had  departed,  after  delivering 
the  letter  from  the  State  Land  Office, 
"the  applications  of  my  clients  are  approved 
and  ready  to  be  passed  to  patent.  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  pay  the  balance  of 
thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  due  on  the 
land,  and  if  there  are  thirty-nine  cents 
real  money  in  this  world,  I  do  not  possess 
them.  Will  you  loan  me  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, dear,  from  that  thousand  Harley  P. 
gave  you?  I  must  go  to  San  Francisco 
on  business." 

He  smiled  his  old  bantering  smile.  "I'm 
always  broke,  sweetheart.  I'm  an  un- 
fortunate cuss,  am  I  not?  Those  claims 
of  mine  didn't  yield  wages  and  I  was 
forced  to  sell  my  outfit  at  Danby  to  get 
railroad  fare  back  to  San  Pasqual.  And  if 
the  train  hadn't  been  ten  minutes  late — 
if  I  hadn't  gone  into  the  eating-house  look- 
ing for  you — I  would  have  arrived  in  time 
to  have  saved  poor  Hennage.  It  was  my 
fight,  after  all,  and  poor  Harley  wasn't 
used  to  firearms." 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  patio. 
Donna  leaned  her  head  on  his  broad 
shoulder.  She  had  suffered  much  of  late. 
She  had  fought  the  good  fight  for  his  sake, 
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for  the  sake  of  his  great  dream  of  Donna- 
ville,  and  she  had  fought  alone.  She  was 
weary  of  it  all  and  she  longed  to  leave  San 
Pasqual  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Are  you  going  to  ask  Mr.  Dunstan  for 
the  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  he  prom- 
ised to  loan  you,  when  the  lands  were 
ready  for  you?"  she  asked  dully. 

"No"  he  answered.  "It's  no  use.  I 
need  more  money,  and  Dunstan's  check 
wouldn't  even  get  me  started.  If  I'm 
whipped,  there  is  no  sense  in  dragging  my 
friends  down  with  me.  I'm  going  to  Los 
Angeles  and  compromise  with  Carey." 

She  drew  his  rough  cheek  down  to  hers 
and  patted  his  brown  hands.  She  knew 
then  the  bitterness  of  his  defeat,  and  she 
made  no  comment.  She  was  tired  of  the 
fight.  A  compromise  with  Carey  or  a 
sale  of  the  water  right  was  their  only  hope, 
and  when  Bob  spoke  of  compromise  she 
was  too  listless  to  dissuade  him.  Since 
that  eventful  night  when  he  had  first 
ridden  into  San  Pasqual  she  had  been  more 
or  less  of  a  stormy  petrel;  woe  and  death 
and  suffering  had  followed  his  coming,  and 
if  Donnaville  was  to  be  purchased  at  such 
a  price,  the  land  was  dear,  indeed. 

She  gave  him  gladly  of  her  slender 
hoard  and  that  night  Bob  McGraw  went 
up  to  San  Francisco.  Two  days  later  he 
returned,  stopping  off  at  Bakersfield,  and 
the  following  morning  he  returned  to  San 
Pasqual. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  post-oflSce,  and 
after  receiving  permission  from  Miss  Pick- 
ett, screwed  into  the  wall  of  the  post-ofl5ce 
lobby  what  appeared  to  Miss  Pickett  to 
be  two  pictures,  framed.  When  he  had 
left,  she  came  out  of  her  sanctum  and  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  frames  contained 
a  certified  copy  of  a  marriage  license  issued 
to  Robert  McGraw  and  Donna  Corblay 

on  October   17th,  ,   together  with  a 

neat  typewritten  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  interested  parties  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  record  of  the  issuance  of 
the  license  at  the  county  seat.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  minister  who  had  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  after  forwarding 
the  license  to  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  registration,  had  neglected  to  return 
it  thereafter  to  the  two  most  interested 
parties,  which,  coupled  with  Mrs.  McGraw's 
ignorance  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
under  the  circumstances,  had  resulted  in 
more  or  less  embarrassment. 


The  other  frame  contained  a  typewritten 
invitation  to  the  public  to  earn  five  hun- 
dred dollars  by  convicting  the  under- 
signed of  stage  robbery.  The  "under- 
signed" was  Robert  McGraw,  who  would 
remain  in  San  Pasqual  all  day  long  and 
would  be  delighted  to  answer  questions. 

From  the  post-office  Bob  went  to  the 
public  telephone  station  and  called  up  T. 
Morgan  Carey  in  Los  Angeles.  He  re- 
quested an  interview  at  ten  o'clock  the 
following"  morning  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing a  compromise  with  him. 

Needless  to  state,  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Carey 
granted  the  request  with  cheerful  alacrity. 

"I'm  coming  to  do  business"  Bob 
warned  him.  "No  third  parties  aroimd — 
imderstand?" 

"Certainly,  certainly"  responded  Carey. 
"And  in  order  to  save  time,  Mr.  McGraw, 
I'll  have  the  assignment  of  your  water 
right  made  out,  ready  for  your  signature. 
I'll  have  a  notary  within  hailing  distance." 

Bob  could  hear  him  chuckling  as  he 
himg  up,  for  to  Carey  the  thought  of  his 
revenge  on  the  man  who  had  cuffed  him 
in  the  State  Land  Office  was  very  sweet, 
indeed.  His  amiable  smile  had  not  yet 
worn  off  when  his  office  boy  ushered  Bob 
McGraw  into  his  private  office  at  ten 
o'clock  next  morning.  He  waved  Bob  to 
a  chair  and  looked  him  over  curiously. 

"Been  too  busy  lately  to  dress  up,  eh?" 
he  queried,  as  he  noted  Bob's  corduroy 
trousers  tucked  into  his  miner's  boots. 

"Pretty  busy"  assented  Bob,  and  smiled. 

"Rather  spectacular  removal — that  of 
our  friend  Hennage"  Carey  continued. 
"From  what  I  learn  he  was  a  little  slow 
on  the  draw." 

"O'Rourke  beat  him  to  it." 

"If  I  may  judge  by  the  single  exhibition 
of  your  proficiency  with  a  gim  which  I 
was  privileged  to  observe,  Mr.  McGraw, 
the  issue  would  have  been  different  had 
you  been  in  Hennage's  boots." 

"Possibly.  But  I  didn't  come  here  to 
gossip  with  you,  Carey.  I  don't  like  you 
well  enough  for  that.  I  want  to  finish 
my  business  and  get  back  to  San  Pasqual 
tonight." 

"Certainly,  certainly.  But  you're  such 
an  extraordinary  young  man,  McGraw, 
that  in  spite  of  our  former  differences  I 
must  own  to  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
you.  I  could  use  a  man  with  your  brains 
and   ability,   McGraw.    You're   the   kind 
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of  a  fellow  I've  been  looking  -for — for  a 
great  many  years,  in  fact.  If  you  think 
you  could  manage  to  divorce  yourself 
from  your  ambitions  to  supercede  me  in 
the  State  Land  OflSce,  I  could  afford  to 
pay  you  a  fat  salary  to  attend  to  my  land 
matters.  I  would  have  to  be  the  boss, 
however.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  my  life, 
McGraw,  to  gather  about  me  men  with 
more  brains  than  I  possess  myself.  That 
is  the  secret  of  my — er — rather  modest 
success." 

Bob  smiled.  "No  use"  he  answered. 
"I  couldn't  wear  your  collar,  Carey.  IVe 
been  a  white  man  all  my  life  and  I'm  too 
M  to  change." 

"It's  a  pity"  Carey  replied  with  genuine 
sincerity.     "I   can   see   remarkable   possi- 
bilities in  you,  McGraw.    I  can,  indeed. 
It's  a  shame  to  see  you  waste  your  oppor- 
tunities." 
"Play  ball"  conunanded  Bob  sharply. 
"Very  well,  since  you  desire  it.     In  the 
matter  of  those  applications  for  fifty  sec- 
tions of  Owens  Valley  you  have  received 
a  notification  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
State  Land  Office,   advising  you   to  call 
and    pay    thirty-nine    thousand    dollars. 
You   cannot    pay    it;    neither    can    your 
clients.    What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 
Bob  shrugged.     **Ouien  sabe?**  he  said. 
"Well,  Mr.  McGraw,  I'll  teU  you.    Your 
applications   are  going   to   lapse   through 
non-pa)mient,  and  I'm  going  to  get  the 
land.    So   enough   of   that.    You   own   a 
valuable  water  right.    I'm  going  to  get  that 
also.    Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  why?" 

"No,  it  is  not  necessary.  I  think  I 
follow  your  line  of  reasoning." 

"I  am  not  disappointed  in  my  estimate 
of  your  conmion  sense"  Carey  retorted, 
and  favored  his  visitor  with  a  cold,  quiz- 
zical smile.  "Here  is  the  assignment  of 
that  water  right  to  me.  In  return  I  will 
give  you — let  me  see.  I  will  give  you  just 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  that  water 
right,  McGraw,  and  I  am  surprised  at 
myself  for  exhibiting  such  generosity. 
And  inasmuch  as  you  collected  that  sum 
in  advance  last  autumn  at  Garlock,  your 
signature  to  the  assignment,  before  a  no- 
tary who  is  waiting  in  the  next  room,  is 
all  that  we  require  to  terminate  this  inter- 
view." 

"But  I  told  you  I  came  here  to  com- 
promise." 


"I  imderstand  fully.  Those  are  my 
terms.  Your  water  right  on  Cottonwood 
lake  in  return  for  your  freedom.  Stage- 
robbers  cannot  be  choosers,  Mr.  McGraw. 
I  recognized  you  that  day  at  Garlock  and 
I  am  prepared  to  so  testify." 

The  land-grabber  rose  from  his  swivel 
chair.  His  polished  suave  manner  had 
disappeared  now  and  his  cold  eyes  flashed 
with  anger  and  hatred. 

"I  haven't  forgotten  that  day  in  the 
State  Land  Office,  McGraw.  A  slight 
pressure  on  this  button" — he  placed  his 
manicured  finger  on  an  ivory  push  button — 
"and  two  plain-clothes  men  in  my  outer 
office  will  attend  to  your  case,  McGraw." 

"So  those  are  your  final  terms,  Carey?" 

"Absolutely." 

Bob  crossed  his  right  leg  over  his  left 
knee,  pulled  out  a  five-cent  cigar  and 
thoughtfully  bit  off  the  end. 

"Press  the  button,  old  man"  he  mur- 
mured presently.  "Confound  this  cigar, 
I've  busted  the  blamed  wrapper.  Got 
another  cigar  handy,  Carey?  Thanks. 
By  George,  that's  a  two-bitter,  isn't  it? 
Well,  it's  none  too  good  for  the  last  of  the 
McGraw  family.  I'll  be  in  the  two-bit 
class  myself  in  half  an  hour.  But  pro- 
ceed, Carey.  Press  the  button  and  call 
in  your  plain-clothes  men." 

He  pulled  back  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and 
the  land-grabber  saw  the  butt  of  a  gun 
nestling  under  his  left  arm.  From  his 
inner  coat  pocket  Bob  drew  a  cylindrical 
roll  of  paper  about  eight  inches  long. 

Carey  eyed  him  scornfully.  "This  is 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  my  friend,  not  the 
open  desert  at  Garlock.  A  gim-play  would 
be  most  ill-advised,  I  assure  you." 

"Oh,  that's  just  paFt  of  my  wardrobe" 
Bob  retorted.  "I  wouldn't  think  of  using 
that  on  a  man  unless  he  was  real  danger- 
ous— and  men  like  you  are  beneath  my 
notice.  Come  now,  Carey.  Which  is  it 
to  be?    Compromise  or  the  penitentiary?" 

"Certainly  not  compromise — on  any 
terms  but  mine." 

"Well,  press  the  button  and  call  them 
in — Bostonr 

Carey  whirled  in  his  chair,  jerked  over 
a  drawer  in  his  desk  and  reached  his  hand 
inside.  Before  he  could  withdraw  it  Bob 
McGraw's  big  automatic  was  covering 
him. 

"Take  your  hand  out  of  that  drawer — 
Boston.    Out,  you  dog,  or  I'll  drill  you  I" 
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Carey's  hand  came  out  of  the  drawer 
slowly,  very  slowly,  grasping  a  small 
pearl-handled  revolver. 

"This  is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  my 
friend,  and  not  the  open  desert.  A  gun- 
play would  be  most  ill-advised,  I  assure 
you"  Bob  mocked  the  land-grabber. 
"You'd  better  let  me  have  that  pop-gun." 

He  gently  removed  the  little  weapon 
from  Carey's  trembling  hand. 

"Now,  go  over  in  that  comer  and  sit 
down — no,  not  on  the  floor.  Take  a  chair 
with  you.  I'll  occupy  the  arsenal.  You 
might  have  all  kinds  of  push  buttons, 
burglar  alarms  and  deadly  weapons  around 
this  desk." 

He  ran  his  hands  lightly  over  Carey's 
person  in  search  of  weapons,  shoved  him 
into  the  corner  indicated,  then  turned  and 
snapped  the  spring  lock  on  the  door  lead- 
ing out  to  the  general  office;  after  which 
he  laid  his  gun  on  Carey's  desk,  sat  down 
in  Carey's  swivel  chair,  tilted  himself  back 
and  lifted  his  hob-nailed  miner's  boots  to 
the  top  of  Carey's  rosewood  table  close  by. 
And  as  he  gazed,  almost  sorrowfully,  at 
the  land-grabber,  he  puffed  enjoyably  at 
Carey's  cigar.  Evidently  he  foresaw  a 
lengthy  argument  and  meant  to  make 
himself  comfortable  before  proceeding. 

"Well,  now,  Boston,  since  we  have 
definitely  located  you  as  the  murderer  of 
Oliver  Corblay  in  the  Colorado  desert  on 
the  night  of  May  17th,  188-,  I'll  give  you 
five  minutes  to  get  your  nerve  back  and 
then  we'll  get  down  to  business.  You 
will  recall  tiiat  I  came  here  to  compro- 
mise." 

He  reached  over  and  placed  a  brown 
calloused  finger  on  the  push  button,  and 
waited. 

"Well"  he  said  presently,  "what's  the 
answer?" 

"Compromise"  Carey  managed  to  ar- 
ticulate.    Bob  removed  his  finger. 

"The  court  will  now  listen  to  any  new 
testimony  that  may  be  adduced  in  the  case 
of  The  People  versus  Carey.  Fire  away, 
Boston." 

"What  are  you?"  panted  Carey.  "A 
man  or  a  devil?" 

"Just  a  plain  human  being,  so  flat  busted, 
Boston,  that  I  rattle  when  I  walk.  What 
would  you  suggest  to  cure  me  of  that 
horrible  ailment?" 

"Silence — on  both  sides — and  a  hundred 
thousand  for  your  water  right." 


"Well,  from  your  point  of  view,  that 
offer  is  truly  generous.  It  is  now  my  turn 
to  be  surprised  at  yoiu"  generosity.  But 
you're  shy  on  imagination,  Boston — and 
I'm  a  greedy  rascal.  You'll  have  to  raise 
the  ante." 

"Two  hundred  thousand." 

"Still  too  low.  The  power  rights  alone 
are  worth  a  million." 

"A  million,  then — ^you  to  leave  the  United 
States  and  not  return  during  my  lifetime." 

Bob  laughed.  "You  don't  imderstand, 
Boston.  Why  should  I  sell  you  my  water 
right?  You  must  have  water  on  the 
brain." 

"Then,  why  have  you  called  to  see  me? 
Is  it  blackmail?  WTiy,  this  interview  is 
degenerating  into  a  case  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black!  I'm  a  fool,  McGraw. 
I  shall  offer  you  nothing  at  all.  You  can 
be  convicted  of  stage  robbery  and  you 
haven't  a  dollar  in  the  world  to  make  your 
defense — ^while  I — ^it  takes  evidence  to  con- 
vict a  man  like  me." 

"Yes,  I  know  your  kind.  You  think 
you're  above  the  law.  I  notice,  however, 
that  you  fear  it  a  little.  I  sprung  a  good 
one  on  you  that  time,  didn't  I,  Boston? 
Imagine  the  self-possessed  T.  Morgan. 
Carey  practically  confessing  to  a  muMer 
on  a  mere  accusation." 

He  wagged  his  head  at  Carey  sorrow- 
fully, and  continued.  "You  said  a  minute 
ago,  Carey,  that  I  had  brains.  You  did 
not  imderestimate  me.  I  have.  I  would 
not  have  come  to  you  this  morning  if  I 
did  not  have  the  goods  on  you.  Not  much. 
I  don't  hold  you  that  cheap,  Boston — " 

"Don't  call  me  that  name"  snarled 
Carey. 

"M  right,  Boston,  I  won't,  since  you 
object.  Sit  quiet,  now,  and  I'll  tell  you 
a  very  wonderful  story — ^profusely  illus- 
trated, as  the  book  agents  say.  It's  rather 
a  long  story,  so  please  do  not  interrupt 
me. 

He  unrolled  the  paper  which  he  had 
taken  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up  before 
his  cringing  victim.  It  was  an  enlarge- 
ment from  a  kodak  picture  of  a  desert 
scene.  In  the  foregroimd  lay  two  human 
skeletons.  Bob  picked  a  pencil  off  Caiey's 
desk  and  lightly  indicated  one  of  these 
skeletons. 

"That  bundle  of  bones  was  once  Oliver 
Corblay.  Notice  those  footprints  over  to 
the  right?    See  how  plainly  they  loom  up 
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in  the  picture?  And  over  there — see  that 
little  message,  Bos — I  mean,  Mr.  Carey. 
It  says: 

*  Friend,  look  in  my  canteen  and  see  that  I 
get  justice.* 

"Behold  the  friend  who  looked  in  the 
canteen,  and  who  is  now  here  for  justice 
for  that  skeleton.  He's  waited  twenty 
years  for.it,  Carey,  but  he's  going  to  get 
.  it  today.  Don't  squirm  so.  You  dis- 
tract my  mind  from  my  story. 

*Two  months  ago  I  was  heading  up  from 
the  Colorado  river  toward  Chuciwalla 
Tanks.  Passing  the  mouth  of  a  box  can- 
yon I  observed  the  footprints  of  a  man  in 
some  old  rotten  lava  formation.  I  could 
tell  that  the  man  who  made  those  foot- 
prints was  dying  of  thirst  when  he  made 
them.  He  was  traveling  in  circles,  every 
twenty  yards,  and  they  always  do  that 
toward  the  finish. 

"Well,  I  hustled  up  that  box  canyon 
with  my  canteen,  hoping  I'd  arrive  in 
time.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  found 
this  heap  of  bones.  I  investigated  and 
discovert  that  owing  to  the  peculiar 
formation  in  the  box  canyon  the  foot- 
prints were  practically  imperishable.  A 
detailed  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
they  loom  up  so  white  would  be  interest- 
ing, but  technical — so  let  it  pass.  Suffice 
the  fact  that  Oliver  Corblay  made  the 
same  discovery  when  he  drifted  into  that 
box  canyon  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  gave 
him  an  idea.  He  had  a  message  to  leave 
to  posterity  and  he  left  it  in  his  empty 
canteen.  However,  unless  attention  could 
be  called  to  the  canteen,  the  man  who 
found  the  skeleton  would  merely  bury  it 
and  never  think  of  looking  in  the  canteen. 
So  Oliver  Corblay  wrote  that  message  in 
the  lava;  really  the  most  ingenious  piece 
of  inlaid  work  I  have  ever  seen. 

"I  was  the  first  man  to  travel  that  way 
m  twenty  years.  I  read  the  message  in 
the  lava  and  I  looked  in  the  canteen.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  story  I  found  there.  The 
original  is  in  a  safe  dep)osit  box  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  diary  of  a  trip  which 
you  made  with  Oliver  Corblay  and  his 
mozo  when  you  first  came  out  to  this 
country  from — ^well,  never  mind  the  name. 
It  seems  to  annoy  you.  This  diary  tells 
all  about  the  discovery  of  the  Baby  Mine, 
your  attack  upon  him  with  a  stone  and  your 
flight  with  the  gold— in  fact,  a  condensed 


history  of  that  trip  right  down  to  the  very 
day  he  died  in  that  box  canyon. 

"I  was  so  tremendously  interested  in  that 
remarkable  story,  Carey,  that  as  soon  as  I 
had  refilled  my  water  kegs  at  Chuckwalla 
Tanks,  I  headed  south  again  for  Ehren- 
burg.  Here,  after  much  inquiry,  I  learned 
from  two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  that  a 
tenderfoot  with  a  train  of  four  burros  had 
arrived  there  twenty  years  ago.  They 
remembered  you  quite  well,  because  you 
were  so  new  to  the  coimtry  and  so  fright- 
ened after  your  experience  in  the  desert. 
You  told  a  tale  of  a  sandstorm  and  of  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  two  Indians  you 
had  employed.  It  seems  you  lay  over  in 
Ehrenburg  for  a  week  and  put  in  your 
time  working  up  a  lot  of  rich  ore.  You 
gave  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  five 
himdred  dollars  to  act  as  your  bodyguard 
that  week,  and  when  your  bullion  was 
ready  you  shipped  it  by  express  to  the  mint 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  express  office  at 
Ehrenburg  I  found  a  record  of  that  ship- 
ment. You  shipped  it  under  the  name 
*T.  C.  Morgan,'  a  reversal  of  your  real  name. 

"From  Ehrenburg  I  made  my  way  back, 
up  through  Riverside  county  and  across 
San  Bernardino  county,  to  the  box  canyon. 
I  had  purchased  a  little  camera  in  Ehren- 
burg, and  I  fizzled  a  lot  of  my  films  owing 
to  the  strong  light  and  the  fact  that  I  had 
to  stand  on  one  of  my  jacks  when  I  took 
the  picture,  and  the  little  rascal  wouldn't 
stand  still.  However,  I  managed  to  get 
one  good  picture  out  of  the  lot,  and  as  you 
will  observe,  it  all  shows  up  very  well  in 
the  enlargement. 

"I  left  everything  in  that  box  canyon 
just  as  I  found  it.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  fight  and  ask  to  be  shown;  so 
might  a  coroner's  jury.  They  could  get 
out  there  in  three  days  with  an  automobile 
now.  Leaving  the  box  canyon  I  pushed 
north  to  Danby,  where  I  sold  my  outfit 
and  bought  a  ticket  for  San  Pasqual, 
where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  my 
friend,  Harley  P.  Hennage,  lay  down  his 
life  in  defense  of  Oliver  Corblay's  daughter, 
who,  by  the  way,  happens  to  be  my  wife. 

"If  you  are  not  too  frightened,  Carey, 
you  will  readily  diagnose  my  extreme 
interest  in  this  case.  Oliver  Corblay  left 
a  will,  which  I  shall  not  bother  to  file  for 
probate,  for  the  reason  that  his  entire 
estate  consisted  of  the  gold  that  you  stole 
from  him,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  secure 
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his  estate  for  his  heir  without  recourse  to 
law.  Oliver  Corblay's  wife  is  dead,  and 
his  daughter,  Donna,  is  my  wife  and  next 
in  succession. 

"By  consulting  the  old  records  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  I 
discover  that  on  June  2,  18 — ,  a  cashier's 
check  was  issued  to  a  man  named  T.  C. 
Morgan,  in  the  svma  of  $iS7»432.SS»  i^  Pay- 
ment of  bullion  received.  This  check  was 
endorsed  by  T.  C.  Morgan  to  Thomas  M. 
Carey,  and  deposited  by  Thomas  M.  Carey 
in  the  Traders  National  Bank. 

"Now,  Carey,  $iS7»432.SS»  at  seven  per 
cent  per  annum,  compounded  annually  for 
twenty  annums,  aggregates  a  heap  of 
money.  I  wore  myself  out  trying  to  figure 
the  exact  sum,  and  finally  concluded  to  call 
it  square  at  half  a  million.  That  original 
sum  that  you  stole  from  Oliver  Corblay  gave 
you  your  start  in  the  west,  and  as  you  are 
reputed  to  be  worth  five  or  six  millions  now, 
I  am  going  to  assess  you  half  a  million 
dollars  for  my  wife — money  which  justly 
belongs  to  her — and  another  half  million 
for  my  services  as  your  attorney,  wherein  I 
agree  to  prevail  upon  my  wife  not  to  prose- 
cute you  for  murder  and  highway  rob- 
bery, but  to  permit  you  to  live  on  and  await 
the  retributive  justice  that  is  bound  to  over- 
take you.  I  tWnk  this  is  perfectly  fair  and 
square.  You  have  used  your  money  and 
your  power  for  evil.  I  am  going  to  use  mine 
for  good.  Have  the  kindness,  my  dear 
T.  Morgan  Carey,  to  dig  me  up  a  million 
dollars,  P.  D.  Q." 

Carey  sat  huddled  dejectedly  in  his  chair. 
Old  age  seemed  to  have  descended  upon 
him  within  the  hour;  with  sagging  shoulders, 
mouth  half  open  in  terror,  and  the  wrinkled 
skin  around  his  thin  jaws  and  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  hanging  in  greenish-white  folds, 
he  looked  very  tired  and  very  pitiful. 
Despite  his  terror,  however,  he  was  not  yet 
daunted;  for  with  the  picture  of  two  skele- 
tons before  him  he  saw  a  gleam  of  hope  and 
tried  to  fight  back. 

"Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,  McGraw'* 
he  quavered,  "and  it's  hard  to  trace  a  man 
by  a  mere  similarity  of  names." 

"You  can  be  traced  through  the  Traders 
National,  where  you  banked  that  check,  and 
your  identity  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
I  can  trace  your  career  in  this  state,  step  by 
step,  from  the  day  you  arrived  in  it." 

Carey  smiled — a  very  weak  sickly  smile, 
but  bespeaking  awakened  confidence. 


"In  the  face  of  which,  McGraw,  your 
knowledge  of  qiu"  United  States'  law  will 
convince  you  that  you  cannot  convict  a  man 
with  money  enough  to  fight  indefinitely,  on 
such  flimsy  twenty-year-old  evidence  found 
in  an  abandoned  canteen.  You  cannot 
identify  that  skeleton,  and  you  will  have 
to  prove  that — that — ^well,  you'll  have  to 
produce  oral  testimony,  or  I'll  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt." 

"I  must  prove  that  the  man  who  killed  . 
and  robbed  Oliver  Corblay  is  T.  Morgan 
Carey,  and  not  a  stranger  masquerading 
under  your  name,  eh?  All  right,  T.  Morgan. 
I  told  you  I  had  this  story  profusely  iUus- 
trated." 

Bob  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  private 
office  which  led  into  the  hall.  He  opened 
it  and  Sam  Singer  stepped  inside.  Bob 
turned  to  Carey. 

"Permit  me  to  present  Oliver  Corblay's 
Indian  servant,  Mr.  Carey.  He  is  a  little 
older  and  more  stolid  since  you  saw  him 
last,  but  his  memory — " 

Sam  Singer  moved  forward  a  few  feet  and 
glanced  sharply  at  Carey. 

"I  think  he  recognizes  you  in  ^ite  of 
your  beard"  said  Bob  sorrowfully,  "and  I 


see  no  reason — 


Take  him  away"  panted  Carey,  on  the 
instant  that  Sam  Singer,  with  a  peculiar 
low  guttural  cry,  sprang  upon  the  land- 
grabber.  Bob  came  behind  the  Indian, 
grasped  him  by  the  chin,  and  with  his  knee 
in  the  small  of  the  Cahuilla's  back  as  a 
fulcrum,  gently  pried  him  away  from  his 
victim  and  held  him  fast.  Carey  lay 
quivering  on  the  floor,  and  Bob  looked  down 
at  him. 

"Are  you  satisfied?  "  he  asked. 

Carey  nodded  feebly,  and  Bob  marched 
Sam  Singer  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  gently 
propelled  him  out  into  the  hall.  He  locked 
the  door  and  returned  to  the  desk. 

"I  knew  the  sight  of  two  skeletons  would 
hearten  you  up,  Carey,  until  you'd  be  as 
saucy  as  a  badger.  But  you're  as  tame  as  a 
pet  fox  now,  so  let's  get  down  to  business. 
Don't  argue  with  me.  I've  got  you  where 
the  hair  is  short;  I  want  a  million  dollars, 
and  if  I  do  not  get  it  within  half  an  hour  I 
won't  take  it  at  all  and  I  will  no  longer 
protect  you  from  that  Indian." 

Carey  climbed  back  into  his  chair.  "If 
I  accept  your  terms"  he  said  huskily,  "how 
am  I  to  know  that  you  will  keep  your 
word?" 
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"You  will  not  know  it.  You'll  just  have 
to  guess.  When  you  do  what  I  want  you 
to  do  I  will  surrender  to  you  the  original 
document  found  in  the  canteen.  Is  that 
satisfactory?  " 

"I  guess  so.  But  I  cannot  give  you  a 
million  dollars  on  five  minutes'  notice, 
McGraw." 

**It's  quite  a  chunk  of  cash  to  have  on 
hand,  I'll  admit.  How  much  can  you 
give  me?" 

"  Five  hundred  thousand,  and  even  then 
111  have  to  overdraw  my  accounts  with  three 
banks." 

"  I  wish  my  credit  was  as  good  as  yours, 
Carey.  Your  banks  will  stand  for  the 
overdraft,  of  course.  You'll  have  to  arrange 
it  some  other  way  if  they  will  not." 

"I  can't  give  you  a  cent  over  half  a 
million  today,  no  matter  what  you  do" 
pleaded  Carey  piteously,  and  Bob  realized 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"Do  not  worry,  Carey,"  he  replied, 
**wc're  going  to  do  business  without  getting 
nasty  with  each  other.  I'll  take  your 
promissory  note,  at  seven  per  cent,  and  you 
can  secure  me  with  a  little  mortgage  on 
your  Spring-street  business  block.  It's 
worth  a  million  and  a  half.  I  am  not  so 
imreasonable  as  to  imagine  even  a  rich 
man  like  you  can  produce  a  million  dollars 
cash  on  such  notice,  so  during  the  past 
week  I  took  the  liberty  of  having  the  title 
searched  and  an  instrument  of  first  mort- 
gage drawn  up  by  myself.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  insert  the  figures  and  then  you  can 
sign  it.  I  understand  you  have  a  notary 
within  hailing  distance.  Your  own  thought- 
fulness  in  having  this  transfer  of  my  water 
right  ready  for  my  signature  suggested  this 
course  to  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  sell  this  mortgage  to  any  Los  Angeles 
bank." 

Carey  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
quivered. 

"What  bank  do  you  anticipate  selling 
it  to?"  he  mumbled  presently. 

"  I  didn't  have  any  particular  choice.  If 
you  have  enemies  I  will  not  sell  you  into 
their  hands,  and  you  can  make  the  mort- 
gage for  as  long  a  period  as  you  please,  up 
to  three  years.  Give  me  a  list  of  banks  to 
keep  away  from.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you 
imnecessarily,  I  assure  you." 

"Thank  you,  McGraw"  quavered  his 
victim.  "  If  you'll  let  me  sit  at  my  desk  I'll 
draw  those  checks." 


"Certainly.  Only  I  want  the  checks 
certified,  Carey.  You  understand,  of  course, 
that  I  shall  not  surrender  the  evidence  I 
have  against  you  until  those  checks  are 
paid.  I  will  not  risk  your  telephoning  the 
banks,  the  moment  I  leave  your  office, 
telling  them  the  checks  were  secured  by 
force  and  threats  of  bodily  harm,  and  for 
them  to  decline  payment." 

Carey  wrote  the  checks,  called  in  a  clerk 
and  instructed  him  to  take  them  to  the 
various  banks  .and  arrange  for  the  over- 
draft and  certification — a  comparatively 
easy  task,  since  Carey  was  a  heavy  stock- 
holder in  all  three  banks.  Within  half  an 
hour,  while  Bob  and  Carey  sat  glaring  at 
each  other,  the  checks  were  returned,  and 
Carey  handed  them  to  Bob,  who  examined 
them  and  found  them  correct.  The  mort- 
gage was  next  filled  out,  the  notary  called  in 
and  Carey  signed  and  swore  to  his  signature. 

"Now,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  legal 
about  this  matter,  Carey,"  began  Bob,  when 
the  notary  had  departed,  "we  should  show 
some  consideration  for  all  this  money.  I 
have  here. the  papers  showing  I  have  filed 
on  twenty  acres  of  a  mining  claim.  It's 
just  twenty  acres  of  the  Mojave  desert,  near 
San  Pasqual,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
contains  a  speck  of  valuable  mineral,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  staked  it 
as  a  mining  claim  and  christened  it  the 
Baby  Mme." 

Here  a  slight  smile  flickered  across  the 
young  Desert  Rat's  face,  as  if  some  very 
pleasant  thought  had  preceded  it.  He 
continued: 

"I  have  had  my  signature  to  this  deed 
to  the  Baby  Mine  attested  before  a  notary 
a  few  minutes  prior  to  my  arrival  in  your 
office."  He  handed  the  document  to  T. 
Morgan  Carey.  "Here's  your  mine,  Carey. 
I've  sold  it  to  you  for  a  million  dollars,  and 
unless  you  spend  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  assessment  work,  the  title  to  this 
million-dollar  property  will  lapse.  I  wish 
you  luck  with  your  bargain.  I  shall  expect 
you  to  record  this  deed  within  three  days, 
and  that  will  block  any  come-back  you  may 
start  figuring  on.  If  you  fail  to  record  this 
deed  I  shall  construe  your  act  as  a  breach 
of  faith,  return  to  you  all  but  the  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  which  belongs 
to  my  wife,  and  then  proceed  to  make 
things  disagreeable  for  you.  Remember, 
Carey,  I'm  your  attorney  and  you  should 
be  guided  by  my  advice." 
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Garey*s  face  was  livid  with  rage  and 
hatred.  "And  in  addition,  I  suppose  I'm 
to  forget  that  you're  a  stage  robber,  eh?*' 
He  reached  for  the  telephone.  "By  the 
gods,  McGraw,  I'll  take  a  chance  with  you 
after  all.    I'm  going  to  fight  you." 

Bob  McGraw  drew  a  large  envelope  from 
his  pocket.  "You  may  read  what  this 
envelope  contains  while  waiting  for  central 
to  answer  your  call"  he  said  gently.  "I 
snipped  the  wires  while  you  were  hiding 
your  face  in  your  hands,  wondering  what 
you  were  going  to  do.  These  paf)ers  are 
merely  a  few  affidavits,  proving  an  absolute 
alibi  in  the  matter  of  that  Oarlock  robbery. 
I  was  eating  f rijoles  and  flapjacks  with  three 
prospectors  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Olancho  at  the  time  this  stage  was  held  up, 
and  I  was  in  Keeler  the  following  morning. 
This  document  contains  a  statement  of  the 
most  amazing  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence you  ever  heard  of.  Its  author  is  the 
chief  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company's  detective 
force.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  discover  who 
did  hold  up  that  stage — and  he  doesn't  care 
particularly,  but  a  perusal  of  his  letter 
will  convince  you  that  he  doesn't  think  I 
did  it." 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  wailed  Carey. 

Bob  stood  up.  "I'm  going  now,  Carey. 
Remember!  You  are  to  steer  clear  of  my 
business  with  the  state  land  office  and  pull 
out  of  Owens  valley.  If  you  break  faith 
with  me  in  word  or  act  and  I  find  it  out,  the 
fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  When  I  judge  I'm 
safe  I  will  fulfil  my  part  of  this  contract." 

"Don't  tortlire  me,  McOraw.  I  know 
when  I'm  whipped — and  I've  never  been 
whipped  before." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  torture  you,  Carey.  I 
came  here  for  justice,  not  vengeance.  Oliver 
Corblay  didn't  ask  for  that,  and  besides, 
I  have  queer  ideas  on  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment for  crime.  Crime,  Mr.  Carey,  is  a 
great  deal  like  our  other  human  ailments, 
such  as  the  chicken-pox  and  tonsilitis.  We 
must  bear  with  it  and  try  to  cure  it  by 
gentle  care  and  scientific  treatment.  Prison 
cells  have  never  cured  a  criminal,  and  it 
would  only  pain  me  to  see  you  behind  the 
bars  in  your  old  age.  And  I  am  certain 
that  my  wife  would  not  rejoice  at  the  news 
of  your  hanging." 

"I  suppose  money  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  celerity  with  which  you  hasten  to 
compound  a  felony,  eh?"  sneered  Carey. 

"You  unfortunate  man!    Carey,  my  late 


friend,  Mr.  Hennage,  used  to  say  that  it 
was  good  policy  to  overlook  a  losing  bet 
once  in  a  while,  rather  than  copper  every- 
thing in  sight.  Your  crime  was  a  terrible 
mistake,  Carey.  For  twenty  years  you've 
realized  that  and  you've  suffered  for  it 
I'm  sorry  for  you — so  sorry  that  I'm  going 
to  use  your  ill-gotten  gains  for  a  good  pur- 
pose. Come  up  into  Owens  valley  three 
years  from  now  and  I'll  prove  it  to  you. 
Good-day." 

"One  moment,  McGraw.  Don't  go  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I — I'd  like  to  believe  that 
what  you  say  is  true,  but  the  trouble  is — 
you  see,  McGraw,  I  have  never  encountered 
your  point  of  view  heretofore.  Tell  me, 
McGraw — don't  lie  to  me — do  you  feel  the 
slightest  desire  to  see  me  suffer,  or  is  this — 
er — ^brotherly-love  talk  of  yours  plain 
buncombe?  " 

Bob  McGraw  advanced  toward  the  man 
he  had  beaten.  He  held  out  his  hand.  "I 
try  to  be  a  man"  he  said — "  to  be  too  big  to 
hate  and  put  myself  on  a  level  with  a  brute. 
Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me?" 

Carey  regarded  him  with  frank  curiosity. 

"Say"  he  said,  "are  you  religious?" 

"No.    Only  human." 

"Perhaps"  said  Carey  dubiously,  "but 
it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  I  shoiild  meet 
two  white  men  in  this  nigger  world.  I 
think  the  sf)ecies  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  my  friend  Hennage." 

"  Your  friend—" 

"  Why  not?  He  liked  me — I  know  he  did. 
And  I  liked  him.  I'm  glad  he's  dead — no, 
I'm  not — I  was  glad  an  hour  ago,  but  I'm 
sorry  now.  Had  he  lived  I  would  have  made 
of  him  my  friend,  for  he  was  the  only  hiunan 
being  I  have  ever  met  that  I  could  trust 
implicitly.  He  was  your  partner  and  he 
warned  me  to  keep  off.  He  meant  it,  and 
I  knew  he  meant  it — so  I  stayed  off.  Do 
you  think,  McGraw,  that  I  would  have  let 
you  beat  me  out  of  that  land  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Hennage?  I  didn't  dare  rush  those 
selections  through  for  patent  until  he  was 
dead — and  then  it  was  too  late.  Had  you 
left  your  affairs  in  any  other  hands  I  would 
have  crushed  you,  but  Hennage  could  not 
be  bought.  I  didn't  even  try.  He  was  above 
a  price." 

"Is  that  why  you  failed  to  act  imme- 
diately after  you  became  convinced  that  I 
was  an  outlaw  and  would  not  dare  claim 
the  land  when  it  should  be  granted  to  my 
clients?"  demanded  Bob. 
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Carey  nodded.  "I  met  Hennage  in 
Bakersfieldy  and  he  told  me  to  keep  my 
hands  off  those  applications." 

"Then  he  bluffed  you,  Mr.  Carey.  Har- 
ley  P.  Hennage  was  my  friend,  but  not  my 
partner.  He  did  not  have  five  cents  in- 
vested in  my  scheme.  I  never  mentioned 
it  to  him,  and  neither  did  my  wife.  His 
threat  was  a  bluff,  and  where  he  got  his 
information  of  my  land  deal  is  a  mystery, 
the  solution  of  which  perished  with  Harley 
P." 

Carey  sat  in  his  chair,  with  his  head 
bowed.  He  was  clasping  and  unclasping 
his  fingers  in  a  manner  pathetically  sug- 
gestive of  helplessness. 

"I  don't  understand"  he  mumbled.  "He 
told  me  to  keep  off  and  I  kept  off."  He 
sighed.  *Td  have  given  a  million  dollars 
for  a  friend  like  him.    I — I — never — had — 


one. 
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Bob  McGraw  drew  T.  Morgan  Carey's 
mortgage  from  his  pocket,  scratched  a 
match  on  his  trouser-leg  and  held  it  under 
the  fluttering  leaves.  Slowly  the  little 
flame  mounted,  and  when  it  threatened  to 
scorch  his  fingers  the  promoter  of  Donna- 
ville  tossed  the  blazing  fragments  into  a 
convenient  cuspidor.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  Carey  regarding  him  curiously. 

"That  was  your  mortgage"  the  land- 
grabber  said  wonderingly.  "You  have 
burned  half  a  million  dollars." 

"  I  was  selling  you  my  friendship — at  cut 
rates,  Mr.  Carey.  I  was  worthy  of  Hen- 
nage's  trust  and  friendship  until  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Harley  P.  Hennage  never 
did  a  mean  or  a  cowardly  act,  and  today  I 
used  my  power  over  you  to  extort  half  a 
million  dollars  from  you  to  further  a  scheme 
of  mine.  I  figured  that  the  end  justified 
the  means.  It  did  not,  and  I  ask  you  to 
forgive  me." 

Carey  smiled  wanly.  "It's  up-hill  work, 
McGraw,  but  I'll  forgive  you.  What  great 
scheme  is  this  of  yours  that  caused  you  to 
appear  unworthy  of  the  friend  who  was  so 
worthy  of  you?  I  have  a  great  curiosity 
to  understand  you.  Who  knows?  Per- 
hj4)s  I  may  end  up  by  liking  you?  " 

And  then  Bob  McGraw  sat  down  by  his 
enemy  and  imfolded  to  him  his  dream  of 
Donnaville. 

"Think  of  it,  Mr.  Carey"  he  pleaded. 
"Think  what  my  scheme  means  to  the  poor 
devils  who  haven't  got  our  brains  and 
power!    Think  of  the  women  and  little 


children  toiling  in  sweat-shops;  of  the 
families  without  money,  without  hope, 
without  food  and  without  coal,  facing  the 
winter  in  such  cities  as  Chicago  and  New 
York,  while  a  barren  empire,  which  you 
and  I  can  transform  to  an  Eden,  waits  for 
them  there  in  the  north,"  and  he  waved 
his  arm  toward  Donnaville. 

"There's  glory  enough  for  us  all,  Mr. 
Carey.  Won't  you  come  in  with  me  and 
play  the  big  game?  Be  my  backer  in  this 
enterprise  and  let  the  future  wipe  out  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  You've  got  a  chance, 
Carey.  What  need  have  you  for  money? 
It's  only  a  game  you're  playing,  man — a 
game  that  fascinates  you.  You've  sold 
your  manhood  for  money — and  you  have 
never  had  a  friend!  Good  God,  what  a 
tragedy !  Come  with  me,  Carey,  into  Owens 
valley,  and  be  a  builder  of  empire.  Let 
your  dead  past  bury  itself  and  start  fresh 
again.  You  are  not  a  young  man  any 
longer,  and  in  all  your  busy  life  you  have 
accomplished  nothing  of  benefit  to  the 
world.  You  have  subscribed  to  charities, 
and  then  robbed  the  objects  of  your  charity 
of  the  land  that  would  have  made  them 
independent  of  you.  Think  of  the  good 
you  can  do  with  the  proceeds  of  the  evil 
you  have  done!  Ah,  Carey,  Carey!  There's 
so  much  fun  in  just  li^^ng,  and  I'm  afraid 
you've  never  been  young.  You've  never 
dreamed!  And  you've  never  had  a  friend 
that  loved  you  for  what  you  were.  Do 
you  know  why,  Carey?  Because  you 
weren't  worth  loving.  You  have  received 
from  the  world  to  date  just  what  you  put 
into  it — envy  and  greed  and  hate  and  malice 
and  selfishness,  and  at  your  passing  the 
curses  of  your  people  will  be  your  jx)rtion. 
Come  with  me  and  be  a  Pagan,  my  friend, 
and  when  you  have  finished  the  job  I'll 
guarantee  to  plant  you  up  on  the  slope  of 
Kearsarge,  where  your  soul,  as  it  mounts 
to  the  God  of  a  Square  Deal,  can  look  down 
on  the  valley  that  you  have  prepared  for  a 
happy  people,  and  say:  'That  is  mine. 
I  helped  create  it,  and  I  did  it  for  love.  I 
finished  what  the  Almighty  commenced, 
and  the  job  was  worth  while.'  Will  you 
play  the  game  with  me,  T.  Morgan  Carey, 
and  get  some  joy  out  of  life?" 

The  land-grabber — the  parasite  who  had 
lived  only  to  destroy — looked  up  at  Bob 
McGraw. 

'* Would  you  trust  me?"  he  queried 
huskily. 
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"I  burned  your  mortgage"  said  Bob 
smiling. 

"Til  think  it  over — friend"  Carey  re- 
plied. **  I  never  do  things  in  a  hurry.  It's 
a  habit  I  have,  and  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you.    I  must  think  it  over." 

**Do,  Mr.  Carey.  And  now  I  must 
toddle  along.    Adios^ 

Carey  shook  his  hand,  and  they  parted. 

Our  story  is  told. 

San  Pasqual  is  still  a  frontier  town — a 
little  drearier,  a  little  shabbier  and  more 
down  at  the  heel  than  when  we  saw  it  first. 
There  have  been  few  changes — the  few  that 
have  occurred  having  arrived  unheralded 
and  hence  have  remained  undiscovered. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Mrs.  Pennycook  has  lost  control  of  her 
husband.  Yet,  such  is  the  fact.  She  is 
still  a  great  stickler  for  principle,  but  she 
trembles  if  her  husband  looks  at  her.  It 
appears  that  Dan  Pennycook's  half-hearted 
accusation  of  Miss  Pickett  as  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  note  found  on  the  body 
of  Borax  O'Rourke  preyed  on  the  spinster's 
mind,  pnd  when  Bob  McGraw  started  an 
investigation  she  could  stand  the  strain  no 
longer.  She  fled  in  terror  to  the  Pennycook 
home  and  made  certain  demands  upon  Mrs. 
Pennycook;  who  took  refuge  in  her  well- 
known  reputation  for  probity  and  principle 
and  informed  Miss  Pickett  that  she  was 
"actin'  crazy  like  ";  whereupon  Miss  Pickett 
sought  Dan  Pennycook  and  hysterically 
confessed  to  the  authorship  of  that  fatal 
anonymous  note,  alleging  as  extenuating 
circumstances  that  she  had  been  aided  and 
abetted  therein  by  Mrs.  Pennycook.  To 
quote  a  commonplace  sayings  Mrs.  Penny- 
cook had  made  the  ball  and  Miss  Pickett 
fired  it.  She  begged  Dan  Pennycook  to  us3 
his  influence  with  Donna  to  have  the  in- 
vestigation quashed,  else  would  Miss  Pickett 
make  a  public  confession  and  disgrace  the 
name  of  Pennycook. 

Hence,  when  Mr.  Pennycook  appeared 
at  the  Hat  Ranch  and  asked  Donna  to 
request  her  husband  to  forget  about  that 
anonymous  letter.  Donna  guessed  the 
honest  fellow's  distress  and  accordingly  the 
matter  was  forgotten  by  everybody — ex- 
cept Dan  Pennycook.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten. He  remembers  every  time  he  looks 
at  Mr.  Hennage's  watch.  He  has  never 
said  anything  to  Mrs.  Pennycook — which 
makes  it  all  the  harder  for  her — but  con- 


tents himself  with  a  queer  look  at  the  lady 
when  she  becomes  "obstrejjerous  like" — 
and  that  suflSces.  After  all,  she  is  the 
mother  of  his  children,  and  God  has  blessed 
him  with  more  heart  than  head. 

Miss  Pickett  is  no  longer  the  post- 
mistress; also  she  is  no  longer  Miss  Pickett, 
although  in  this  respect  she  is  not  unlike  a 
politician  who  has  all  the  emoluments  of 
offxe  without  the  honors,  or  vice  versa  if 
you  will.  In  her  forty- third  year  she  mar- 
ried the  only  man  \s  ho  ever  asked  her — ^and 
he  was  a  youth  of  twenty-five  who  sus- 
pected Miss  Pickett  of  a  savings  account. 
She  resigned  from  the  post-ofl5ce  to  marry 
him,  and  San  Fasqual  took  a  night  off  to 
give  her  a  charivari.  Two  weeks  after  the 
ceremony  Miss  Pickett's  husband,  despair- 
ing of  the  savings,  jumped  a  south-bound 
freight  and  was  seen  no  more.  Her  triumph 
over  the  acquisition  of  the  "Mrs."  was  so 
shortlived,  and  the  San  Pasqualians  found 
it  so  difficult  to  rid  themselves  of  the  habit 
of  calling  her  Miss  Pickett,  that  Miss 
Pickett  she  remains  to  this  very  day. 

The  Hat  Ranch  still  stands  in  the  desert 
below  San  Pasqual.  Bob  McGraw  has  se- 
cured title  to  it,  and  safe  within  the  old  adobe 
walls  Sam  Singer  and  Soft  Wind  are  round- 
ing out  their  placid  lives.  Sam  Singer  is 
now  one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  San  Pasqual. 
He  has  succeeded  to  the  hat  business,  and 
moreover  he  has  money  on  deposit  with 
Bob  McGraw.  It  appears  that  Sam  Singer, 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hennage's  dying 
request,  fell  heir  to  the  gambler's  new  gaiters. 
The  first  time  he  tried  them  on  Sam  de- 
tected a  slight  obstruction  in  the  te>e  of  the 
right  gaiter.  He  removed  this  obstruction 
and  discovered  that  it  was  a  piece  of  paper 
money.  Like  all  Indians,  Sam  was  sus- 
picious of  paper  money,  so  he  took  it  to  Bob 
McGraw,  who  gave  him  a  thousand  dollars 
for  it.  Sam  Singer  was  well  pleased  thereat. 
He  considered  he  had  driven  an  excellent 
bargain. 

In  the  lonely  sage-covered  wind-swept 
cemetery  at  San  Pasqual  there  rises  a  black 
granite  monument,  severely  plain,  emi- 
nently befitting  one  who  was  not  of  the 
presuming  kind.  There  is  an  epitaph  on  that 
monument  which  is  worth  recording  here: 

WHO  SEEKS  FOR  HEAVEN  ALONE  TO  SAVE 

HIS   SOUL, 
MAY    KEEP    THE    PATH    BUT   WILL    NOT 

REACH  THE  GOAL; 
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WHILE    HE    WHO    WALKS    IN  LOVE  MAY 

WANDER  FAR 
YET   GOD  WILL  BRING  HIM  WHERE  THE 

BLESSED  ARE. 

BENEATH  THIS  STONE 

HARLEY  P.  HENNAGE 

RESTS  FROM  HIS  WANDERINGS. 

One  day  T.  Morgan  Carey  dropped  oflf 
the  north-bound  tram  at  San  Pasqual,  and 
learning  that  he  had  two  hours  to  waste 
while  waiting  for  the  stage  to  start  up 
country,  he  was  seized  with  a  morbid  desire 
to  wander  through  San  Pasqual's  queer 
cemetery.  The  only  monument  in  the 
cemetery  attracted  his  attention,  and  pres- 
ently he  found  himself  standing  at  the 
foot  of  Mr.  Hennage's  grave,  reading  the 
epitaph.  It  impressed  lum  so  greatly  that 
he  copied  the  verse  in  a  little  morocco- 
covert  memorandum  book. 

"I  wonder  who  was  the  genius  that 
evolved  that  verse?"  he  muttered  aloud, 
and  to  his  great  siuprise  a  voice  at  his  side 
answered  Mm.    It  was  a  woman's  voice. 

"I  do  not  know  the  author"  she  said, 
"but  if  you  will  read  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
book  *The  Other  Wise  Man',  you  will  find 
that  little  verse  on  the  fly-leaf.  Perhaps 
Van  Dyke  wrote  it.    I  do  not  know." 

T.  Morgan  Carey  turned  and  lifted  his 
hat.  "Thank  you,  madam"  he  said.  "I 
was  particularly  interested.  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hennage,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  lines  were  peculiarly 
appropriate." 

"My  husband  and  I  thought  so.  And  if 
you  will  p)ardon  me  for  suggesting  it,  Mr. 
Carey,  it  would  be — better  if  you  would 
please  leave  the  cemetery.  An  old  enemy 
of  yours,  a  Cahuilla  Indian,  comes  here 
three  times  a  week,  by  my  orders,  to  bring 
water  for  the  blue  grass  on  this  grave.  He 
fa  coming  now." 

"ThacJc  you.     And  you  are — " 

"I  am  Donna  Corblay." 

Carey  bowed  and  continued. 

"Your  husband  told  me  once  that  he 
had  some  great  plans  afoot,  and  did  me  the 
honor  to  ask  me  to  help  him — "  he  paused, 
watching  her  wistfully —  "and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  object  to  me  as  an  associate  of 
your  husband  in  his  work." 

Donna  looked  at  him  gravely.  "  I  have 
ndther  bitterness  nor  revengeful  feeling 
against  you,  Mr.  Carey"  she  replied. 

THE 


"I  have  suffered"  he  said,  "but  I  haven't 
paid  all  of  the  price.  Tell  your  husband  that 
I  want  to  help  him.  I  have  thought  it 
over  and  I  was  coming  to  tell  him  myself. 
Tell  him,  please,  that  I  would  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  a  minority  stock- 
holder in  his  enterprise  and  I  will  honor  his 
sight  drafts  while  I  have  a  dollar  left." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  walked  away,  and 
Donna,  gazing  after  him,  realized  that  the 
past  was  dead  and  only  the  future  remained. 
Carey's  crime  had  been  a  sordid  one,  but 
with  her  broader  vision  Donna  saw  that  the 
lives  of  the  few  must  ever  be  counted  as 
paltry  sacrifices  in  the  advancement  of  the 
race.  Her  father,  her  mother,  Harley  P. 
Hennage,  Borax  O'Rourke  and  the  long, 
sad,  barren  years  of  her  own  girlhood  had 
all  been  sacrifices  to  this  man's  insatiable 
greed  and  lust  for  power,  and  now  that  the 
finish  was  reached  she  realized  the  truth  of 
Bob  McGraw's  philosophy — that  out  of  all 
great  evils  great  good  must  come. 

Truly  selfishness,  greed,  revenge  and  in- 
humanity are  but  the  burdens  of  a  day;  all 
that  is  small  and  weak  and  imworthy  may 
not  survive,  while  that  which  k  great  and 
good  in  a  man  must  some  day  break  its 
hobbles  and  sweep  him  on  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  destiny.  She  saw  her  husband  and 
his  one-time  enemy  toiling  side  by  side  in 
the  great,  hot,  hungry  heart  of  Inyo,  pre- 
paring homes  for  the  helpless  and  the  op- 
pressed— working  out  the  destinies  of  their 
people;  and  she  cried  out  with  the  happiness 
that  was  hers. 

Ah,  yes,  they  had  all  suffered,  but  now 
out  of  the  dregs  of  their  suffering  the  glad 
years  would  come  bearing  their  precious 
burden  of  love  and  service.  How  puerile 
did  the  sacrifices  of  the  past  seem  now — 
how  terribly  out  of  proportion  to  the  great 
task  that  lay  before  them,  with  the  sub- 
lime result  already  in  sight  I  Surely  there 
was  only  one  quality  in  humankind  that 
really  mattered,  softening  suffering  and 
despair  and  turning  away  wrath,  and  as 
Donna  knelt  by  the  grave  of  the  man  who 
had  possessed  that  quality  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  had  considered  his  life  cheap 
as  a  means  of  expressing  it,  she  prayed  that 
her  infant  son  might  be  endowed  with  the 
virtues  and  brains  of  his  father  and  the 
wanderer  who  slept  beneath  the  stone: 

"Dear  God,  help  me  to  raise  a  Man  and 
teach  him  to  be  kind." 

END. 
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..^^ENTLEMEN,  a  toast  to  Sam  HUl!" 
i  ^  There  was  a  moment's  confusion 
^*^  as  a  hundred  representative  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Oregon  arose  to  their  feet  to 
respond.  Then  some  one  with  a  gift  of  song 
started  "For  He's  A  JoUy  Good  Feliow," 
and  Sam  Hill's  eyes  twinkled  and  his  jolly 
face  lit  up  with  genuine  happiness.  The 
"Testimonial  Dinner"  was  a  "Sam  Hill" 
banquet  arranged  by  business  men  who 
wished  to  present  the  "Father  of  good  roads 
in  America"  with  a  loving-cup  as  an  earnest 
that  his  labor  to  create  a  definite  and  pro- 
ductive sentiment  favorable  to  better  built 
highways  had  not  been  unnoticed  and  un- 
appreciated. 

Tucked  away  somewhere  in  Mr.  Hill's 
belongings,  the  ink  still  wet  up>on  the  paper, 
was  a  copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  13,  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  which 
tenders  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  private  citizen 
of  Oregon,  namely  Samuel  HLI,  "For  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  time  ...  as 
his  guests  .  .  .  and  for  the  royal  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  entertained"  et 
cetera,  and  which  winds  up  with  "a  testi- 
monial of  the  appreciation  of  this  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  ...  of  the  unselfish 
work  that  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Hill  in 
the  cause  of  good  roads." 

Sam  Hill  had  a  right  to  smile  indulgently 
and  to  feel  a  bit  gratified,  for  seldom  does  a 
man  in  the  public  eye  receive  a  unanimous 
vote  of  approval  for  his  good  works.  The 
banqueters  bestowed  upon  him  the  title 
"Oregon's  Friend."  It  might  well  have 
been  broadened  to  "The  Nation's  Friend." 
-  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  13  is 
a  reminder  of  the  unique  entertainment  of  a 
state's  assembly  by  a  man  with  an  unselfish 


interest  to  exploit.  It  perpetuates  a  lesson 
to  lawmakers  in  road-buiidmg.  The  Oregon 
legislature  was  in  session  in  February  lasL 
At  the  fall  election  the  people,  confused  by  a 
multiplicity  of  good-roads  measures,  de- 
feated all  of  them.  The  state  was  sadly  in 
need  of  legislation  that  would  permit  the 
levying  of  necessary  taxes  for  highway  im- 
provement. The  people,  after  the  election, 
realized  their  mistake  and  hoped  for  favor- 
able legislative  action.  The  good-roads  en- 
thusiasts were  downcast.  But  not  so  Sam- 
uel Hill,  chief  exponent  of  good  roads. 
Never  for  one  moment  after  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  good-roads  measures  at  the 
fall  election  did  he  lay  down.  He  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked  "that 
they  were  confused."  There  was  much 
wrangling  over  proposed  measures  m  the 
legislative  body.  Mr.  Hill  feared  that  the 
outcome  would  be  but  another  set-back  to 
the  cause.  He  determined  to  impress  every 
lawmaker  with  the  advantages  of  honestly 
built  highways.  He  invited  the  entire  as- 
sembly to  be  his  guests  for  one  day. 

Eighty-eight  gathered  at  the  office  of  the 
Home  Telephone  Company  in  Portland, 
and  from  there  took  train  for  MaryhiU, 
across  the  Columbia  and  up  state  in  Wash- 
ington to  Klickitat  county.  The  train  was 
chartered  by  Mr.  Hill.  His  favorite  chef 
was  given  carte  blanche  to  fill  the  buflet  car, 
and  the  chef  asked  for  no  further  orders. 
He  took  the  instructions  literally.  The 
guests  included  state  senators,  rtpresenla- 
tives,  prominent  citizens  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  newspaper  men.  Govern- 
or Ernest  Lister  of  Washington  was  present 
in  person  and  Governor  West  of  Oregon  was 
represented  by  George  F.  Rodgers  of  Salem. 
Along  the  route  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out  whal 
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he  coD^ders  the  world's  blue-ribbon  scen- 
ery, and  here  and  there  the  work  of  road 
gangs  on  stretches  of  the  Columbia  river 
highway.  At  Maryhill  Mr.  Hill  talked  and 
talked  and  proudly  displayed  his  seven 
varieties  of  highways,  constructed  at  a  per- 
sonal expenditure  of  over  Sioo,ooo,  from 
Maryhill  to  the  Columbia  river,  demon- 
stration highways  built  to  satisfy  a  whim  and 
to  prove  the  value  of  an  enthusiast's  deduc- 


tions. Oregon's  lawmakers  were  convinced. 
The  state  now  has  one  of  the  most  effective 
good-roads  acts  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  per- 
manent road  construction.  It  has  been 
more  than  a  hobby  with  him.  It  is  an  ob- 
session. For  years  he  has  been  traveling 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  studying 
highway  construction,   figuring   out    high 
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transf)ortation  taxes  voluntarily  assumed 
by  farmers.  He  has  crossed  the  seas  several 
times  to  continue  his  studies  in  England 
and  Germany  and  France.  He  goes  about 
over  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
lecturing  on  his  favorite  study.  He  drops 
into  a  city  or  hamlet,  engages  a  hall,  makes 
no  admission  charge  and  talks  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  illustrating  his  lecture  with 
splendid  stereopticon  views  of  good  and  bad 
roads  from  Illwahee  to  Timbuctoo,  from 
Maryhill  to  London  and  Berlin,  and  inci- 
dentally, quite  incidentally,  brings  in  a 
series  of  beautiful  slides  showing  the  gran- 
deur of  scenery  in  the  Oregon  Cascades.  It 
is  a  lecture  that  is  not  only  inspirational  but 
effective.  He  seldom  leaves  an  audience  un- 
convinced of  the  value  of  well-built  highways. 

Who  is  Sam  Hill?  Even  though  the  facts 
were  abbreviated  to  intensive  terseness,  it 
required  a  whole  page  of  the  menu  prepared 
for  the  testimonial  dinner,  first  referred  to, 
to  tell  about  Sam  Hill.  He  was  bom  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1857,  and  he  has  been  so 
busy  since  that  he  has  never  had  time  to 
rest.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  and 
Harvard.  He  has  been  president,  associate 
counsel,  general  manager  or  director  of  a 
half-dozen  railroads.  He  is  president  of 
the  Home  Telephone  Company  in  Port- 
land, and  just  now  as  a  side  issue 
is  amalgamating  the  independent  tele- 
phone companies  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  is  president  of  the  Maryhill 
Land  Company,  Maryhill,  Washington; 
President  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  Washington;  President  of 
the  American  Road  Builders'  Association; 
Honorary  Life  President  of  the  Washington 
Good  Roads  Association;  Vice-president  of 
the  Pacific  Highway  Association;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Columbia  River  Highway 
Association;  Vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Road  Congress;  Member  of  the 
Canadian  Highway  Association  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  over  a  dozen  social  clubs 
from  New  York  city  to  Portland. 

Sam  Hill  is  a  busy  man. 

He  has  another  hobby  aside  from  good 
roads,  although  related  to  that  very  laudable 
subject.  For  some  years  he  has  had  made 
in  Berlin,  each  year,  a  globe,  similar  to 
those  found  in  all  well  regulated  libraries, 
but  embodying  some  special  line  of  study. 
One  is  devoted  to  earthquakes;  another  to 
tidal  waves;  another  to  roads,  good  and 
bad ;  another  to  railroads.    These  globes  he 


has  had  prepared  by  experts  and  then,  not 
wishing  to  hide  them  under  a  bushel,  has 
presented  them  to  friends  or  institutions 
where  they  will  serve  as  valuable  reference 
works.  One  such  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library.  Others  have  been  pre- 
sented to  railroad  presidents;  still  others  to 
social  clubs.  Among  the  fortunate  possess- 
ors of  these  globes  are  George  Baker,  Henry 
Cannon  and  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan,  New  York. 

The  latest  effective  gift  was  that  to  the 
state  of  Oregon  of  a  comprehensive  outline 
for  a  series  of  highways  for  the  state.  This 
plan,  based  upon  information  secured  at  a 
personal  expenditure  of  $10,000  and  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  state,  is  given  to  the 
people  as  a  suggested  means  of  develop- 
ment and  a  donation  to  the  cause  of  good 
roads.  Mr.  Hill  worked  quietly  for  months, 
traveling  over  the  proposed  routes,  study- 
ing their  feasibility  from  standpoints  of 
topography,  people  to  be  served  and  traffic 
to  be  encouraged.  He  had  in  mind  the  de- 
sirability of  the  most  direct  connection  be- 
tween rural  regions  and  markets  and  be- 
tween centers  of  population,  and  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  experience  of  the  districts 
where  good  roads  had  already  been  built. 
He  reaches  this  succinct  conclusion — that 
the  directest  road  which  serves  the  most  in- 
terests the  longest  distance  is  the  best. 

One  of  the  happily  chosen  tributes  to 
Samuel  Hiirs  work  is  that  by  ex-United 
States  Senator  Charles  W.  Fulton:  *Sam- 
uel  Hill  is  doing  more  than  any  other  one 
man  for  the  good  of  Oregon.  He  is  making 
it  possible  for  people  to  get  acquainted  with 
each  other.  He  is  making  it  possible  for 
tourists  to  see  our  scenic  attractions." 

What  a  lot  of  good  could  be  accomplished 
if  more  men  of  aggressiveness  and  wealth 
and  great  constructive  ability  should  give 
as  unstintingly  and  as  generously  of  their 
time  to  some  especial  phase  of  national 
growth  as  has  Samuel  Hill,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  the  cause  of  good  roads! 

C.  E.  Fisher. 
♦ 

The  Only  Woman  Railroad-President 

"  A  CHARMING  gown,  my  dear.  Those 
jLJl  Bulgarian  color  combinations  are  fetch- 
ing, aren't  they?  Yes,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, my  contention  is  that  Nietzsche  never 
would  have — the  telephone?  How  annoy- 
ing!— Hello!     Yes.     I  said  seventy-pound 
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Pacific  to  lone  and  then  switched  to  the 
tracks  of  the  Amador  Central,  thus  saving 
travelers  for  Martell  the  inconvenience  of 
transferring.  This  is  one  of  Mrs.  Erickson's 
ideas.  The  Amador  Central  also  operates 
two  automobile  stage  lines  out  of  Martell. 

Mrs.  Erickson  loves  the  hills  and  the 
outdoor  life  of  California.  "When  I  went 
up  into  that  country  with  Mr.  Erickson  it 
was  practically  inaccessible"  she  says,  "but 
I  became  interested  in  the  work  and  enjoyed 
every  minute  that  I  spent  among  the  hills 
where  the  steel  horse  was  to  come." 

Just  at  present  the  Amador  Central 
president  has  under  consideration  the  pur- 
chase of  several  additional  locomotives, 
freight-cars  and  other  equipment  made 
necessary  by  increased  business. 

"I  shall  be  at  my  office  nearly  every  day" 
says  she,  "but  I  have  no  idea  of  neglecting 
my  home  life.    Nor  my  clubs." 

Mrs.  Erickson  is  well  known  as  a  club 
woman,  being  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Orpheus,  the  EbcU  and  the  Eurydice  clubs, 
the  Associated  Charities,  and  the  Tax  Asso- 
ciation of  Alameda  county.  She  is  a  director 
of  the  West  Oakland  Home  and  attends  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  honor  of  being  the  only  woman  rail- 
road president  in  the  world  was  formerly 
held  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Kidder,  of  Grass  Valley, 
California.  She  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  Rail- 
road some  time  ago. 

Mrs.  Erickson *s  favorite  recreation  is 
reading,  especially  books  on  new  thought 
and  philosophy,  and  the  works  of  some  of 
the  old  masters.  She  believes  in  suffrage, 
but  asserts  most  emphatically  that  she 
is  not  a  suffragette.  Despite  her  activities 
in  the  business  world  and  as  a  club  woman, 
she  is  also  a  "home-body."  Her  eldest 
son,  who  is  seventeen,  is  taking  a  special 
course  in  engineering,  being  educated  to 
take  charge  eventually  of  the  actual 
op)erations  of  the  Amador  Central,  thus 
relieving  his  mother  of  these  duties. 

Although  Mrs.  Erickson  is  a  talented 
pianist  and  singer,  she  is  no  stranger  in  the 
kitchen.  When  the  only  woman  railroad 
chief  executive  feels  like  meddling  in  that 
stronghold — where  a  Chinese  cook  holds 
forth — guess  what  she  does:  dons  an  apron 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  get  up 
steam  in  a  loconiotive  the  table  is  covered 
wuth  dainty  tempting  deliciously  browned 
cookies. 
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1  am  very  fond  of  cookies"  she  says, 
"but  it  is  for  the  children  that  I  bake  them." 
Mrs.  Erickson  might  talk  railroad  busi- 
ness all  day,  or  for  weeks,  and  would  appear 
as  an  ordinary  business  woman — a  shrewd, 
well  educated,  energetic  business  woman 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  business 
of  which  she  is  the  head.  But  when  she 
speaks  of  her  family — the  boys  and  the 
little  girl,  the  baby— it  is  then  that  her  face 
lights  up  and  her  eyes  glisten,  and  she  for- 
gets for  the  time  that  she  is  the  world's 
only  woman  railroad  president — forgets 
everything  but  that  she  is  a  mother. 

James  P.  Howe. 


Chief  of  Police  of  "Spotless  Town 
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ACCORDING  to  the  Board  of  Geo- 
.  graphic  Names,  "Spotless  Town"  is 
not  on  the  map.  And  yet  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  applying  this  pleasing  nick- 
name to  the  University  city  of  California 
which  preserves  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  his  prophetic  line,  "West- 
ward thie  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 
Reference  to  the  Berkeley  census  of  19  lo 
will  show  that  there  were  within  its  gates 
40,434  rich  men,  some  poor  men,  but  seldom 
a  beggar  man  or  thief.  And  the  reason 
why  the  latter  undesirables  have  given 
Berkeley  a  wide  berth  is  not  due  to  its 
estimable  doctors,  lawyers  or  merchants, 
but  to  its  Chief,  Gus  Vollmer.  Through 
his  efforts  the  municipality  has  been 
cleaned  up  until  evil  weeds,  vegetable 
and  human,  have  no  place  in  its  precincts. 
In  1905,  when  the  population  was  25,000, 
property  to  the  value  of  $21,780  was  stolen 
from  the  good  citizens  of  Berkeley.  Now 
that  the  population  in  191 2  has  doubled, 
the  average  loss  through  theft  is  only  about 
$12,000  a  year,  a  proportion  of  about  one- 
fourth  per  capita  of  the  former  amount. 

Gus  Vollmer  grew  up  with  the  college 
town.  Although  six  feet,  plus,  with  dig- 
nity to  match  his  commanding  stature,  he 
still  answers  to  his  boyhood  name.  He  is 
an  intuitive  reader  of  character. 

Vollmer  won  his  spurs  in  the  quelling 
of  the  Philippine  Insurrection.  Early  in 
the  outbreak,  the  Gugu" guerrillas  had  been 
having  a  gay  bit  of  glory  in  sniping  the 
Americanos  along  thePasig  river.  Vollmer 
was  detailed  with  a  platoon  of  artillerymen 


to  break  up  their  game.  Commandeer- 
ing a  scow,  he  installed  improvised  ma- 
chinery upon  it  and  sheathed  its  sides  with 
iron.  With  a  handful  of  dare-devils  man- 
ning rapid-fire  guns,  he  cruised  up  and 
down  the  river  scaring  and  scattering  the 
bushwhaclcers  until  he  had  completely 
padhed  the  pirates  of  the  Pasig. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  wars 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  police  depart- 
ment of  Berkeley.  The  city  was  growing 
rapidly,  new  tracts  were  spreading  alt  over 
the  map,  and  as  a  consequence  the  slender 
force  of  police  was  unable  to  patrol  the  en- 
tire territory,  Vollmer  mounted  his  men 
on  bicycles,  which  enabled  them  to  come 
swiftly   and    silently   wherc\-er   they    wt-re 
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needed.  He  next  arranged  a  system  of 
signals  whereby  he  could  communicate 
with  his  patrolmen  at  a  moment's  notice. 
By  touching  a  switch,  an  electric  current 
flowing  through  wires  in  various  districts 
flashed  red  signals  at  the  intersections  of 
certain  streets,  and  when  they  winked 
their  warnings  the  officer  on  that  par- 
ticular beat  would  catch  this  high  sign  and 
rush  to  the  nearest  police-telephonc-bo.x, 
where  he  would  receive  his  instructions. 
This  installation  has  proven  to  be  such  a 
signal  success  that  many  other  municipali- 
ties have  since  adopted  its  features. 

Vollmer  transformc'd  his  offices  into  a 
technical  laboratory  where  he  and  his 
subordinates      studied     every     pha^^e      of 
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criminology,  specializing  upon  the  evolution 
of  systems  of  identification. 

AU  the  data  obtainable  upon  the  means 
of  identifying  criminals  he  has  cross-in- 
dexed in  a  system  of  filing-cabinets.  In 
other  indices  are  the  records  of  all  articles 
sold  to  pawnbrokers  in  the  western  cities, 
by  whidi  means  he  is  enabled  to  trace 
stolen  goods  to  their  more  or  less  innocent 
purchasers,  and  thereby  he  secures  their 
return.  Between  one-third  and  one-half 
of  the  loot  that  is  pilfered  from  Berkeley- 
ans  is  restored  to  its  owners  by  this  sys- 
tematic method  of  comducting  searches  for 
its  recovery. 

VoUmer's  most  successful  work  has  been 
in  deterring  crime  by  treating  those  who 
come  under  his  custody  as  patients  to  be 
cured,  not  cursed  with  die  stigma  of  stripes. 
Many  a  yoimg  man  who  is  now  leading  a 
clean  and  honorable  life  blesses  "Golden 
Rule  Gus"  for  his  practical  help. 

Here  is  one  illustration  of  the  way  the 
Chief  of  "Spotless  Town*'  combines  science, 
eflSdency  and  humanity  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  An  ex-convict  who  was 
released  from  San  Quentin  prison  a  few 
months  ago  came  to  Berkeley  to  begin  a 
new  life,  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
a  huckster.  Wearied  with  the  plodding  of 
a  long  laborious  day,  he  slept  for  seven 
hours  in  his  lonely  room,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  a  bandit  had  held  up  three  trolley 
cars  near  his  new  home.  VoUmer's  men 
joined  in  the  hunt  and  when  the  carmen 
described  the  appearance  of  the  desperado 
they  turned  to  the  almost  infallible  card- 
index  and  traced  the  scent  to  the  imlucky 
ex-convict.  They  got  their  man  and  found 
he  could  not  prove  an  alibi.  The  conduc- 
tors and  motormen  "positively  identified" 
the  huckster  as  the  "hold-up  man."  He 
was  arraigned  for  the  crime,*  and  the  pros- 
pect of  prison  walls  for  life  seemed  certain. 
But  Vollmer  felt  intuitively  that  his  de- 
partment had  committed  a  cruel  error. 
Although  the  direct  evidence  was  deemed 
conclusive,  he  busied  himself  looking  for 
other  clews.  On  the  night  of  the  robbery 
a  boat  disappeared  from  its  moorings  on 
the  Berkeley  waterfront.  Later  it  was 
found  on  the  San  Francisco  shore  and  in  it 
lay  a  razor  on  which  were  blonde  hairs. 
These  faint  traces  convinced  Vollmer  that 
the  person  who  stole  the  boat  with  which 
to  cross  the  bay  had  a  good  reason  for 
getting  out  of  Berkeley's  back  door  in- 


stead of  leaving  it  on  the  brilliantly-lighted 
electric  trains.  He  followed  up  this  clew 
until  a  few  weeks  later  a  midnight  thug 
who  held  up  a  San  Francisco  car  was  shot 
and  killed  by  the  metropolitan  police.  His 
hair  matched  the  wisps  on  the  razor  as 
exactly  as  other  evidence  proved  him  to  be 
the  real  criminal.  Finally,  the  Berkeley 
carmen  identified  the  dead  bandit  as  the 
man  who  had  robbed  them,  and  the  inno- 
cent man  was  freed.  Vollmer  had  on  his 
own  accoimt  engaged  a  lawyer  to  defend 
the  man  who  had  been  unjustly  accused  of 
crime,  so  confident  was  he  in  his  innocence. 

"Big  Brother"  Gus  is  the  term  of  endear- 
ment applied  to  this  charitable  Chief  by 
the  boys  of  Berkeley  because  of  his  success- 
ful policy  of  dealing  with  juvenile  oflFenders. 
When  they  fall  into  his  hands,  after  com- 
mitting some  such  offenses  against  the 
propertied  classes  as  "swiping  fruit"  and 
other  mischievous  misdemeanors,  he  first 
communicates  with  their  folks,  and  then, 
instead  of  putting  them  in  jail  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  contaminating  in- 
fluences, he  puts  them  on  their  honor  to 
amply  atone  for  their  wrong-doing,  or  in 
extreme  cases  he  exercises  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  in  loco  parentis,  and  ap- 
plies salutary  spankings.  As  a  result,  these 
minor  offenses  have  become  so  infrequent 
that  now  it's  a  long  time  between  spankings. 

"Spotless  Town"  was  appropriately  ap- 
pUed  to  Berkeley  about  a  year  ago,  when 
the  Chief  and  his  men  carried  on  a  crusade 
against  weeds  and  unsightly  litter,  requiring 
property  owners  to  dean  up  their  premises, 
and  giving  the  city  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness that  has  not  since  worn  off. 

"Golden  Rule  Gus"  bears  an  enviable 
record  for  nerve.  On  numerous  occasions 
he  has  appeared  as  though  led  by  intuition 
upon  the  scene  of  some  near-tragedy,  and 
has  captured  desperate  criminals  just  in 
time  to  prevent  their  committing  murder 
or  great  bodily  violence.  If  any  one  fa 
injured,  it  is  almost  always  the  Chief  that 
rushes  first  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken  one. 
Even  on  his  vacation  trips  Vollmer  fa  a 
champion  life-saver.  Having  saved  two 
girls  from  drowning  in  the  Russian  river 
during  the  summer  of  1907,  he  was  im(>elled 
by  fate  to  repeat  history  for  a  third  time  m 
the  same  place,  three  years  later.  The  third 
girl,  Miss  Lydia  Sturtevant,  whom  he  saved 
from  drowning  proved  the  charm,  for  she 
became  his  bride.         Harold  French. 
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The  Tariff  and  the  West's  Wooden  Leg 

FOR  nearly  six  months  the  doctors  at 
Washington  have  been  debating  the 
momentous  question  whether  the  leg 
should  be  amputated  just  above  or  just  be- 
low the  knee.  In  the  meantime  the  patient, 
kept  on  a  stretcher  in  the  ante-room,  nearly 
died.  Except  for  the  abundant  nourishment 
provided  by  good  crops  he  would  by  this 
time  be  in  a  state  of  coma. 

Whether  the  question  concerns  amputa- 
tion of  a  limb,  proposal  of  matrimony,  a 
divorce,  a  horse  trade  or  tariff  revision,  un- 
certainty regarding  the  outcome  is  the 
killing  factor.  When  the  result  is  settled, 
all  parties  get  back  to  work  and  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  condition. 

Now  that  the  worst  is  over,  the  West  is 
bravely  facing  the  future,  peering  through 
the  wide  gaps  in  the  tariff  fence  with  de- 
termined eyes.    As  a  sample  of  the  West's 
change  in  front  since  tariff  revision  became 
a  dead  certainty,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  lemon  acreage  is  increasing  faster  than 
ever.    Last  winter  the  lemon  industry  was 
visited  by  the  worst  frost  in  its  history;  this 
summer  it  suffered  a  cut  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
its  protective  duty,  yet  one  concern  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  is  setting  out  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  young  lemon  orchards,  and 
the  price  of  nursery  lemon  trees  has  soared. 
The    lumber    industry    of    the    Pacific 
Northwest   at   last   reports   had   not   yet 
crawled  bodily  across  the  border  into  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  nor  have  the  schools  of  sal- 
mon forsaken  Puget  Sound.     The  copper 
and  alfalfa   output   of   Arizona,   Nevada, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, California  b  building  more  good  roads 
than    ever,    readjustment    is    proceeding 
bravely  everywhere.    Of  its  ultimate  out- 
come the  best  indication  is  contained  in  the 
answers  received  by  a  Seattle  bank  which 
inquired  among  its  country  correspondents 


concerning  the  ieffect  of  tariff  revision.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  country  bankers, 
even  in  the  wool-growing  districts,  replied 
that  any  adverse  effect  was  largely  psycho- 
logical, was  based  on  fear,  on  uncertainty 
regarding  the  final  rates  and  would  vanish 
as  soon  as  the  tariff  bill  had  been  signed  by 
the  president. 

Knowing  exactly  where  the  protective 
leg  is  to  be  cut,  the  West  is  cheerfully 
whittling  the  wooden  limb  upon  which  it 
proposes  to  maintain  its  commercial  balance. 
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Compete,  Durn  Ye,  Compete!" 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  the  orange  grow- 
ers of  California  acted  in  a  manner  that 
would  delight  the  heart  of  the  Democratic 
administration:  they  competed  furiously 
with  one  another  in  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
uct, competed  so  hard  that  all  of  them  lost 
money. 

Isn't  this  an  ideal  condition?  To  sell  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  production  is  the  very 
pinnacle  of  competitive  effort.  Unfortu- 
nately the  consumer  received  no  benefit 
whatever  from  this  less-than-cost  price. 
The  speculative  middleman  was  the  sole 
beneficiary,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  the  price 
of  citrus  fruits  in  the  markets  stayed  high, 
so  high  that  in  1893  four  thousand  carloads 
had  trouble  in  finding  buyers. 

In  191 2  forty  thousand  carloads  of  citrus 
fruits  were  sold  at  a  profit  by  the  California 
growers.  This  quantity  could  not  have 
been  marketed  unless  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
was  sold  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Coop- 
eration of  the  producers  made  possible  this 
low  price;  both  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer benefited  by  cooperation,  yet  the 
growers  were  insistently  accused,  at  the 
recent  tariff  hearings,  of  being  dangerous 
monopolists. 

"Compete,  durn  ye,  compete!"  is  the 
order  issued  by  the  Bourbon  statesmen. 
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Seven  years  ago  the  growers  of  lima  beans 
were  model  citizens,  poor  but  honest.  They 
competed  with  each  other  in  the  sale  of  their 
crops,  were  satisfied  with  an  average  of 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  The  con- 
sumer on  New  York's  east  side  paid  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  and  the  demand 
apparently  was  so  slack  that  a  part  of  the 
crop  remained  unsold,  was  carried  over 
every  season. 

For  five  years  some  of  the  lima-bean 
growers  have  ceased  competing  with  each 
other.  They  have  broken  the  hold  of  the 
speculator  on  the  lima-bean  market. 
Though  their  association  controls  but 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  they  have 
raised  the  price  to  the  producer  from  three 
and  a  half  to  five  cents  a  pound,  and  they 
accomplished  this  result  by  reducing  the 
price  to  the  consumer  from  twelve  and  a 
half  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  In  several  in- 
stances the  cooperating  growers'  propa- 
ganda has  caused  department  stores  to  offer 
bargains  in  lima  beans  at  seven  cents  a  pound. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  reported  that 
the  federal  authorities  contemplated  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  lima-bean  "trust,"  of  the 
growers'  organization  that  had  reduced  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  poor. 

"Compete,  dum  ye,  compete!"  is  the  re- 
frain from  Washington. 

Take  the  case  of  the  carriers.  Both  the 
quality  of  the  goods  sold — to  wit:  trans- 
portation— and  the  selling  price  of  the  com- 
modity supplied  by  the  carriers  are  under 
the  control  of  innumerable  state,  federal 
and  municipal  authorities.  Under  the  theory 
of  public  regulation,  the  carriers  must  treat 
all  patrons  alike,  both  as  to  service  and 
rates.  This  theory  assumes  that  between 
the  same  points  rates  must  be  alike  on  all 
roads,  that  commodities  seeking  a  common 
market  from  different  points  must  not  be 
disturbed  as  to  the  relations  thus  created 
in  this  market  except  by  consent  of  a  public 
body.  A  number  of  public-utility  com- 
missions have  laid  down  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  encourage,  will  even  prohibit 
competition  in  territories  satisfactorily 
served  by  a  public-utility  corporation. 
These  commissions  tacitly  acknowledge 
that  unregulated  competition  inevitably 
ends  in  disaster,  deterioration  of  service  by 
both  competitors,  in  consolidation  and  over- 
capitalization. 

Among  railroads  competition  must  not 
result  in  discrimination,  in  favors  shown 


particular  points  or  classes  of  shippers;  rate 
wars  are  frowned  upon  alike  by  commis- 
sions, shippers  and  investors,  but 

"Compete,  durn  ye,  compete!"  is  the  or- 
der of  the  Democratic  leaders. 

Does  this  conmiand  rise  from  the  same 
motive  that  prompted  the  Puritan  matron 
to  shout  "Go  it,  husband!  Go  it,  bear!" 
Or,  if  the  love  of  a  lively  scrap  is  not  the  im- 
derlying  reason,  exactly  what  benefit  is  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  the  country  by  the  para- 
dox of  a  forced  revival  of  competition  imder 
regulative  supervision,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  antagonistic  to  competition? 

For  the  evil  of  overcapitalization,  of  reck- 
less financiering,  the  competitive  pill  is  no 
cure;  rather,  duplication  of  plants  and  of 
service  supply  the  very  soil  in  which  in- 
flation germinates. 

Associations  of  farmers  and  producers 
have  been  removed — by  executive  action — 
from  the  ban  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law;  for  many  years  this  law  has  not  been 
invoked  against  the  traffic  associations 
through  which  all  the  railroads  in  the  coim- 
try,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  agree  upon  excursion 
rates  and  similar  traffic  matters.  Instead 
of  fighting  windmills,  instead  of  intoning 
monotonously  the  old  magic  formula,  would 
it  not  be  the  better  part  of  valor  to  face  the 
issues  openly,  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  hard  facts  and  determine  whether  en- 
forced competition  will  be  of  real  benefit 
before  urging  the  trust-buster's  steed  into 
new  jousts? 

Financing  the  Stump-Puller 

WHAT  shall  we  do  with  the  Eurof)ean 
immigrants  about  to  come  through 
the  Panama  Canal?  During  the  past  eighteen 
months  this  has  been  the  favorite  subject  of 
discussion  by  a  score  of  commissions,  con- 
ferences, committees  and  boards  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  question  has  been  de- 
bated and  considered  from  all  angles,  but 
the  practical  result  of  the  discussion  has 
been  as  clear-cut  and  distinct  as  the  profile 
of  an  African  on  a  moonless  night.  Per- 
formance everywhere  has  been  far  in  the  wake 
of  talk — except  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Washington,  however,  did  not  worry 
about  problematic  European  immigration. 
Instead,  the  state  set  out  to  be  of  practical 
assistance  to  as  many  industrious,  imf)e- 
cunious  immigrants  from  the  East  and 
Middle  West  as  it  could  induce  to  come. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  Loggcd-off  Land 
Act  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  Washing- 
ton proposes  to  extend  definite  tangible 
help  to  the  settler  who  will  aid  in  rendering 
productive  the  state's  vast  area  of  cut-over 
land.  Summarized,  Washington  pro[M>ses, 
through  the  medium  of  local  agricultural 
development  districts,  to  buy  low-priced 
cut-over  land  for  the  settler,  to  employ  him 
in  clearing  this  land  and  to  sell  the  cleared 
land  to  him  at  actual  cost  on  payments  ex- 
tending o\-er  twenty  years. 

Free  public  land  which  the  settler  might 
enter  in  spring  and  which  would  produce 
a  crop  in  fall,  this  class  of  land  is  gone. 
The  homestead  land  left  in  the  West  needs 
either  clearing,  irrigation  or  calls  for  an  ex- 
pensive dry-farming  equipment  to  be  made 
productive.  So  heavy  is  the  initial  expense 
of  irrigation  or  clearing  that  thousands  of 
'  industrious  men,  lacking  the  needed  capital, 
are  denie<l  an  op|>ortunity  to  establish  a 
home  on  soil  of  their  own.  To  remedy  this 
condition,  this  lack  of  cupital,  the  new 
Washington  law  ]»rovides  tliut  a^riculuiral 
development  districts,  orf;ani,;ed  at  elec- 
tions called  on  petition  of  ten  per  cejit.  of  the 
voters  in  the  territory  embraced,  may  issue 
bonds,  the  pa|HT  to  be  legal  investment  for 
school  and  other  public  funds.  The  money 
thus  raised  may  lie  s]>eiit  in  the  purchase  of 
logged-olT  land  suitable  for  agriculture  at 
prices    not    exceeding    twenty    dollars    an 


acre,  in  clearing  this  land,  in  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  roads,  in  supplying  ma- 
terials to  settlers  at  cost  and  in  helping  the 
settler  to  market  his  products. 

The  purchased  land  is  to  be  cleared  as 
needed,  the  maximum  cost  in  no  case  to  ex- 
ceed a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Settlers 
having  purchased  land  directly  from  the 
owners  are  given  the  right  to  turn  twenty 
acres  over  to  the  district,  with  the  prefei. 
ential  right  of  repurchase  after  it  is  cleared. 
Thus  the  district  undertakes  not  only  to 
purchase  and  clear  twenty  acres  for  every 
desirable  applicant,  but  it  also  gives  the 
settler  employment  pulling  stumps  at  li\ing 
wages  until  the  land  is  ready  for  farming. 

The  law  is  the  outcome  of  a  camjiaign 
carried  on  by  the  Southwest  Washington 
Settlers'  .\gency,  a  public  body  organized  to 
attract  settlers  and  to  aid  them  to  select, 
purchase,  clear  and  farm  the  best  tracts  of 
cut-over  land  at  ihe  lowest  jiossible  cost. 

T<)  those  settlers  who  prefer  to  do  their 
own  clearing  without  district  aiti  Washing- 
tcni  likewise  olTers  assistance.  .\  new  law 
noAv  in  force  authorizes  the  state  to  go  into 
the  powder  business  and  si!i>i>ly  explosives 
to  the  settlers  at  cost. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  new 
law,  its  operation  and  the  districts  now  or- 
ganizing to  put  it  into  effect  will  be  sup- 
plied by.  Llie  secretary  of  the  Settlers' 
Agency  in  Chehalis,  Wasliington. 
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If  you  believe  in  music 
you  need  a  Victor- Victrola 

If  you  believe  in  the  power  of 
music  to  elevate  your  thoughts 
and  broaden  your  intellect,  to 
stir  your  imagination  and  quicken 
your  emotions,  to  soothe  your 
mind  and  lighten  your  toil,  you 
can  appreciate  what  it  would 
mean  to  have  a  Victrola  in  your 
home. 

Music  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to 
,  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  a 
select  few.  Music  has  come  to 
be  an  actual  necessity  in  every 
home,  and  its  foremost  exponent 
today  is  the  Victrola. 

With  this  wonderful  instru- 
ment, you  bring  some  music  into 
your  life  each  day  to  add  to  your 
happiness  and  make  your  home 
more  complete. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  ii 
e:reat  variety  of  style; 
^     from  $10  to  $500. 
^k         Any  Victor  deale: 

^K  in  any  city  in  the  wodd  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
pH  Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to 
Cg  hear. 
JV  ^HctoT  Talkiiic  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J^  U.S.A. 
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The  Tin  Can's  Hideous  Leer 

FILLED,  the  tin  can  is  the  gaudy  emblem 
of  modern  mass  civilization,  an  efficient 
labor-saving  container  of  undifferentiated, 
standardized  food.  Empty,  the  tin  can  be- 
comes the  modem  curse,  a  weapon  whose 
ragged  edges  cut  man's  esthetic  soul  to  the 
marrow,  a  ubiquitous  nuisance  killing  ro- 
mance and  poetry  as  effectively  as  the 
stockyards  perfume  murders  the  odor  of 
the  violet. 

The  wilderness,  the  high  places,  the 
aisles  of  the  forest,  the  mountain  meadows 
and  the  banks  of  singing  brooks  are  thfe 
front  lawn  of  the  West.  Nature  waters  it, 
sweeps  it,  keeps  it  clean,  but  Nature  can  no 
longer  cope  with  the  growing  piles  of  tin 
cans,  leering  hideously  from  the  center  of 
every  inviting  spot,  with  the  swirling  sheets 
of  greasy  paper  and  pasteboard  plates  shed 
in  transit  by  motor  campers.  Even  unto 
the  snow  line  the  curse  of  the  tin  can  lies 
over  the  West. 

If  those  privileged  to  commune  with  Na- 
ture cannot  enjoy  her  hospitality  without 
defiling  the  face  of  the  hostess,  why  not 
penalize  thoughtlessly  dirty  campers  in  the 
National  Forests?  The  man  who  will 
scatter  tin  cans  and  waste  paper  will  like- 
wise forget  to  put  out  the  fire  before  he 
leaves. 

Weapons  That  Cut  Both  Ways 

AN  "investment '*  company  selling  stock 
jl\  in  an  orchard-planting  enterprise 
advertised  that  one  of  its  nurseries  had 
an  appraised  value  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million.  The  county  asses- 
sor considered  $40,000  a  fair  price.  To  the 
board  of  equalization  came  the  treasurer 
of  the  "investment*^  company,  demanding 
that  the  assessable  valuation  of  the  nursery 
be  reduced  to  $6000,  and  he  substantiated 
his  argument  with  facts  and  figures.  Con- 
fronted with  the  advertisement,  he  admitted 
that  three-quarters  of  a  million  had  been 
added  to  the  actual  value  solely  for  stock- 
selling  purposes. 

Despite  numerous  similar  instances  a 
referendum  petition  has  rendered  incpca- 
tive  California's  blue-sky  act  until  the  voters 
shall  have  affirmed  or  rejected  the  measure 
at  the  next  general  election.  Oregon  and 
Washington,  meanwhile,  ar3  enforcing  simi- 
lar enactments,  and  their  experience  should 
prove  of  benefit  in  shapinp  the  verdict  of 
California. 


A  workmen's  compensation  act,  a  meas- 
ure against  the  owners  of  property  rented 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  a  law  de- 
signed to  bring  order  into  California's 
chaos  of  water-right  litigation  have  like- 
wise been  sidetracked  by  the  pliant  refer- 
endum. Verily,  the  strongest  weap>on  of 
the  reformers  has  turned  out  to  be  a  double- 
edged  blade! 

The  recall,  the  referendum  and  the  initi- 
ative were  designed  as  emergency  brakes, 
to  be  used  only  in  exigencies  calling  for 
heroic  treatment.  Their  indiscriminate  use 
impedes  the  smooth  movement  of  the  com- 
monwealth business,  creates  unnecessary 
heat  and  friction,  causes  the  economic  train 
to  progress  in  a  series  of  sudden  jolts.  A 
radical  increase  in  the  number  of  signatures 
to  petitions  necessary  to  bring  these  emer- 
gency brakes  into  play  is  sorely  needed. 

Taking  The  Measure  of  Happiness 

THE  Atlantic  Coast,  low,  flat,  deeply 
indented,  with  smooth  inland  water- 
ways extending  from  New  York  to  Florida, 
was  made  esjjecially  for  the  motor-boat. 
When  the  speofications  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  drawn,  the  Builder  gave  no  thought  to 
the  needs  of  the  gasoline  vessel.  He 
brought  the  mountains  clear  to  the  sea, 
caused  white-crested  surf  to  pound  against 
the  base  of  great  cliffs  for  a  thousand  miles 
between  rare  sheets  of  still  water.  Juciging 
from  natural  advantages,  from  the  massing 
of  population  in  the  East,  from  the  lack  of 
it  in  the  West,  the  Atlantic  Coast  ought  to 
be  as  far  ahead  of  the  Pacific  littoral  in  the 
number  of  motor-boats  as  it  is  in  the  size 
of  its  rivers-and-harbors  appropriations. 
But  it  isn't. 

The  New  York  customs  district,  so  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  reports,  con- 
tains a  total  of  7500  motor-boats,  the 
largest  number  of  any  district  on  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  Pacific,  both  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Puget  Sound  exceed  New  York's 
record.  Though  they  have  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  New  York  district's  popula- 
tion, these  Western  waters  are  traversed 
bv  ic,ooo  motor  vessels.  Baltimore  and 
ChtScvpeake  Bay,  ranking  second  in  the 
East,  boasted  of  4000  motor-boats;  on  the 
lower  Columbia,  in  Portland  and  Astoria, 
4^00  of  the  internal-combustion  boats  are 
at  home,  and  British  Columbia,  having 
only  a  quarter  of  Maryland's  population, 
exceeds  the  Eastern  commonwealth  in  the 
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number  of  cruisers  and  work-boats  pro- 
pelled by  gasoline  engines.  On  the  Atlantic 
Coast  four  persons  per  thousand  popula- 
tion own  motor  vessels;  in  the  Middle  West 
the  proportion  drops  to  one  in  a  thousand; 
on  the  Pacific  it  is  three  times  the  Atlantic 
ratio,  rising  to  twelve  motor-boat  owners 
per  thousand  population. 

Why  do  so  many .  more  people,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely,  tinker  with  car- 
buretor and  flywheel  on  the  Pacific  than  on 
the  Atlantic? 

The  main  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that 
motor-boats  cost  real  money.  The  Pacific 
Coast  has  the  genuine  article.  So  far  as  the 
permanent  title  to  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try's inflexible  currency  is  concerned,  all 
that  part  of  New  York's  teeming  popula- 
tion which  is  crowded  sardine-like  into 
tenements  at  the  rate  of  300,000  per  square 
mile  may  be  safely  eliminated.  Sweatshop 
hands  and  factory  operatives,  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  bitter  waters  of  perpetual  want, 
cannot  buy  gasoline  for  joy  rides,  cither  on 
land  or  water. 

Perhaps  the  large  number  of  motor-boats 
in  the  Far  West  denotes  Lucullian  tend- 
encies, careless  squandering,  lack  of  healthy 
thrift.  Perhaps  it  does.  But — before  the 
Westerners  can  spend,  they  must  accumu- 
late the  wherewithal.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  the  crowded  centers  of  the 
East  never  can  accumulate  enough  to  buy 
a  red  lamp  or  a  horn.  With  them  thrift  is 
a  grinding  necessity,  not  a  virtue. 

If  freedom  from  inmiediate  want,  finan- 
cial steerage-way,  material  possessions  con- 
stitute a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
happiness,  the  life  of  the  masses  in  the  West 
is  about  three  times  brighter  than  the 
existence  of  the  population's  bulk  on  the 
Atlantic. 

Prophets  and  Potatoes 

IN  19 10  the  country's  potato  crop  was 
poor.  The  market  opened  strong.  In 
California  most  of  the  growers  sold  their 
potatoes  immediately  after  the  harvest,  at 
prices  varying  between  a  dollar  and  a  dollar 
thirty  cents  per  sack.  Only  the  Japanese 
growers  held  on.  Late  in  the  season  they 
let  go — at  two  dollars,  pocketing  a  nifty 
little  extra  profit  on  a  million  sacks. 
In  191 1  drouth  diminished  the  American 


potato  crop  to  such  an  extent  that  spuds 
had  to  be  imported  from  Europe.  Again 
the  CaUfomia  growers,  having  harvested  a 
normal  yield  as  usual,  parted  with  their 
tubers  immediately  after  the  harvest. 
They  took  no  chances.  Prices  were  good. 
They  might  drop  at  any  moment.  But 
they  didn't.  They  rose.  When  they 
reached  the  top  the  Japanese,  having  held 
on,  let  go.  Once  more  they  cleaned  up  a 
sizable  little  extra  profit  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  191 2  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
planted  potatoes,  every  farmer  had  a  big 
crop.  The  California  market  opened  weak, 
at  seventy  to  eighty  cents.  Everybody 
held  on,  hoping  for  higher  prices,  except 
the  Japanese.  They  crowded  their  pota- 
toes onto  the  falling  market  as  fast  as  the 
buyers  could  absorb  them.  When  the 
white  farmers  woke  up,  the  Japanese  had 
disposed  of  practically  their  entire  holdings 
at  an  average  of  sixty-five  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  Japanese  broke  even — and 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  potatoes  did  not 
bring  the  cost  of  picking,  sacking  and  haul- 
ing. 

No  occult  gift  of  prophecy  enabled  the 
Japanese  to  hold  on,  to  let  go  at  the  right 
moment.  Their  leaders  had  no  mysterious 
power  over  the  course  of  the  potato  market 
They  used  plain  horse  sense.  They  sent 
scouts  into  the  potato  territories  competing 
with  California  in  the  Southwestern  market 
These  scouts  brought  home  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  probable  yield. 
Knowing  the  demand  of  the  market,  know- 
ing the  quantities  that  would  be  thrown 
into  this  niarket,  the  Japanese  could  and 
did  foretell  the  course  of  potato  prices  al- 
most to  a  penny.  The  yellow  men,  acting 
on  definite,  exact  knowledge,  won;  the 
white  men,  relying  upon  vague  guesswork, 
lost. 

If  the  new  Bureau  of  Markets  established 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  find 
a  way  of  placing  reliable,  definite,  detailed 
crop  and  price  news  speedily  into  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  its  service  will  be  of  greater 
benefit  than  the  printing  of  a  thousand 
technical  bulletins.  The  Western  farmer 
has  demonstrated  that  he  can  produce  stuflF 
in  abundance,  but  he  is  still  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  extract  a  fair  profit 
from  the  sale  of  his  products. 
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Tramping  in 
California 

By 
Jebsib  BcRNlras 


Do  you  want  to  make  a  vaca- 
tion trip  that  shall  be  a  dream 
of  delight,  free  from  all  hurry 
or  worry,  and  costing  you  less 
than  the  same  length  of  time 
at  home?  Have  you  tried  for 
freedom,  lo!  these  many  years  and  failed  so  in- 
variably to  achieve  it  that  the  very  word  "holiday" 
sets  stalking  through  your  mind  a  horrible  proces- 
sion of  hotel  pirates,  who  "board"  you,  fashionable 
folk  who  weary  you,  flunkies  of  one  sort  or  another 
who  see  to  the  robbing  of  you,  to  be  differentiated 
only  by  the  price  tag  each  wears,  and  all  regarding 
you  as  just  one  straw  in  their  summer  harvest? 
Still,  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  grind;  and  in 
spite  of  failures  you  somehow  still  believe  in  free- 
dom. Well,  here's  a  way.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  live 
like  a  king  for  comfort,  in  chosen  company  and 
amid  whatever  surroundings  your  heart  desires. 
That  is,  if  you  love  the  out-of-doors.  If  you  are 
not  subject  to  the  yearly  yearning  to  go  a-fishing 
that  attacks  many  of  us  as  certainly  as  spring-clean- 
ing-fever seizes  a  housewife,  then  this  is  the  place 
for  you  to  stop  reading. 

We  simply  turn  hobo.  When  an  attack  comes  on 
(and  I've  noticed  it  is  apt  to  recur  annually  at 
house-cleaning  time)  we  pack  a  few  necessaries  and 
take  to  the  road.  Both  the  necessaries  and  the  road 
are  chosen  with  exceeding  care  and  must  be  governed 
entirely  by  personal  preference.  If  you  are  hunting 
scenery  your  route  and  your  pack  will  differ  from 
those  of  a  hunter  for  game.  One  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  trip  is  that  it  shall  lead  through  the 
country  of  your  heart's  desire.  And  you  know 
Stevenson  says  "To  travel  hopefully  is  better  than 
to  arrive." 

A  camp  in  the  wilderness  seemed  go»xi  to  us  for 
several  sununers,  imtil  we  learned  the  greater  joy  of 
a  pilgrimage;  but  camp  life  can  be  ver>'  lonely  after 
the  novelty  wears  off  and  immediate  surroundings 
are  explored.  The  scenery  palls  on  one  and  minor 
inconveniences  magnify  themselves.  If  you  stay 
too  long  in  one  place  you  are  likely  to  be  invaded  by 
neighbors,  both  two-  and  four-footed  sorts.  I  could 
tell  of  visitations  wherein  the  questions  asked  made 
the  personal  history  covered  by  the  census  inquiries 
seem  trifling  and  vague  and  incomplete.  Nothing 
on  this  earth  is  as  joyless  as  this  type  of  "Rube." 
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At  one  time  notice  to  disp>ossess  was  served  on  us 
by  a  polecat.  But  this  is  no  hard  luck  story.  I 
mention  these  incidents  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  pilgrimage  idea. 

When  the  time  comes  for  our  flitting  we  select 
an  accessible  small  town  near  the  mouth  of  some 
river  flowing  through  country  which  promises  most 
of  the  sort  of  adventure  we  seek:  or,  to  speak  exactly, 
we  flit  to  a  town  selected.  The  "selection"  fills 
happily  much  time  between  pilgrimages,  which  each 
year  cover  an  entirely  new  route.  From  this  town 
we  follow  up  the  river.  My  especial  joy  is  with  rod 
and  camera.  Boy's  is  the  rifles  for  big  game  and 
small,  so  we  choose  rushing  streams  where  canoeing 
would  not  be  joyous,  but  we  spent  several  pleasant 
hours  one  day  with  a  chap  from  a  canoeing  party 
that  was  following  the  slower  river  into  which  ours 
flowed.  He  told  of  a  side  trip  into  the  Indian  reser- 
vation where  they  trafficked  for  baskets,  buckskin 
gauntlets,  and  pearls!  Think  of  that!  They  found 
a  squaw  who  made  a  business  of  hunting  for  pearls 
in  the  river  clams,  and  while  none  of  the  handful 
secured  was  large  and  many  were  flawed,  still,  it  was 
a  great  "find."  Another  day  we  "met  up"  (as  the 
countrymen  say)  with  a  man  exploring  the  country 
with  his  little  hanmier  for  minenil.  He  depended  on 
various  ranches  as  he  passed  for  bed  and  board,  but 
he  thought  our  scheme  a  vast  improvement.  While 
your  welcome  at  any  ranch  is  pretty  well  assured  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  your  comfort  is  less 
assured. 

It  is  the  rule  in  all  this  hobo  journeying,  whether 
by  canoe,  afoot  or  ahorseback,  to  make  camp  where 
night  finds  you;  the  "Hotel  of  the  Beautiful  Star"  it 
is  called.  If  the  pools  or  deer-nms  are  particularly 
enticing  we  may  stay  two  nights,  or  three.  Often 
you  will  make  some  side  trip.  We  made  one  to  see 
operations  in  a  logging  camp;  and  one  to  a  village 
where  some  Indians  live  who  are  known  the  country 
over  for  the  excellence  of  the  buckskin  gloves, 
moccasins,  and  sometimes  jumpers  and  chaps 
which  they  manufacture.  It  frequently  happens, 
too,  that  the  neighbors  will  include  you  in  some 
merry-making. 

Last  year,  leaving  our  railroad  town,  a  small 
donkey  packed  our  camp  equipment  and  necessaries, 
each  of  us  canning  small  packs  of  incidentals.  My 
pouch  we  called  the  "ever  ready."    It  contained  in 
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The  Merger  of  East  and  West 

"But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho '  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth/" 

— KIPKNQ. 


The  telephone,  by  making  com- 
munication quick  and  direct,  has 
been  a  great  cementing  force.  It  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  distance. 
It  has  made  us  a  homogeneous 
people. 

The  BellSystem,  with  its  7,500,000 
telephones  connecting  the  east  and 
the  west,  the  north  and  the  south, 
makes  one  great  neighborhood  01 
the  whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together  27,000,000 
times  a  day,  and  tnus  develops  our 
common  interests,  facilitates  our  com- 
mercial dealings  and  promotes  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  , 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


In  the  "Ballad  of  East  and  West," 
Kipling  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian 
border  bandit  pursued  to  his  hiding 
place  in  the  nills  by  an  English 
colonel's  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely  differ- 
ent ideas  of  life.  But,  as  they  came 
face  to  face,  each  found  in  the  other 
elements  of  character  which  made 
them  friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the  days 
o(  the  telephone,  infrequent  and  in- 
direct communication  tended  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart 
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Chtm  Sym^m 


Universal  Service 
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time  and  cook  it  right.  We  like  best  to  skewer  them 
on  forked  sticks  and  toast  them  in  much  the  same 
way  we  do  the  bread,  but  we  swab  them  with 
melted  butter  at  intervals.  You  can  make  a  little 
trench  with  the  hand-ax,  or  sharpen  the  heavy  end 
of  your  forked  stick  and  run  them  into  the  ground. 
They  won*t  fall  into  the  fire  unless  you  are  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  do  it  the  way  jrou  know  is  right. 

The  comfort  of  beds  of  fern  or  fir-boughs  is  a  delu- 
sion and  on  our  sort  of  expedition  too  much  time 
would  be  lost  in  making  them.  An  air  mattress  is 
light  to  pack,  and  delightfully  comfortable.  We 
used  one  on  a  trip  when  we  had  mother  along;  but 
the  soft  side  of  the  bare  ground  for  a  general  rule, 
with  plenty  of  blankets,  makes  an  excellent  bed. 
You  are  so  delidously  tired,  and  you  look  out  of  the 
widespread  tent  flaps  at  the  glowing  campfire  or  the 
stars;  the  firs  and  the  river  are  singing  the  old  sweet 
song;  perhaps  the  trout  are  jumping;  and  you  think 
to  yourself  "now  I'll  lie  here  awake  ever  and  ever  so 
long  and  enjoy  this"  and  the  very  next  thing  you 
know  it  is  time  to  be  moving  on;  sun  up,  birds  in  full 
chorus,  and  your  heart  beating  "this  day,  this  day" 
till  you  couldn't  help  getting  up  and  starting  some- 
thing if  you  wanted  to. 

The  simpler  your  equipment  the  more  fun  you'll 
have,  but  every  requirement  for  perfect  comfort  and 
convenience  should  be  provided  for,  and  each  article 
selected  with*  care  to  fit  each  individual  need.  Our 
crumpled  rose-leaf  was  lack  of  a  good  field-glass,  but 
except  that  we  had  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
spent  an  average  of  a  trifle  less  than  75  cents  a  day 
for  both  of  us  for  the  nineteen  days  after  we  left  the 
railroad.  Of  course  the  equipment  in  the  first 
instance  footed  somewhere  between  $20  and  $30,  but 
it  has  served,  with  the  trifling  cost  for  renewals  and 
stocking  the  grub-box,  for  such  a  number  of  years 
as  to  make  the  annual  cost  inconsiderable.  In  pack- 
ing, our  dunnage  bags  contain  in  the  way  of  clean 
linen  the  old  things  darned  into  temporary  respect- 
ability, which  we  bum  after  each  change.  Our 
bathing  suits,  of  course,  and  good  "scratchy"  bath 
towels,  for  that  mountain  river  water  is  icy  cold. 

Boy's  deer-hides  we  stretched  on  neighborly  barn- 
doors, rubbing  in  salt,  alum  and  borax  (supplied 
from  his  personal  pack),  and  they  were  ready  on  our 
return  journey  to  be  brought  in  with  us.  The  R.  F. 
D.  carrier  took  packages  in  to  town  for  us,  aiid  we 
had  arranged  for  prompt  forwarding  of  such  before 
leaving  the  railroad,  so  there  were  a  few  trout  feasts 
among  our  friends  at  home  as  another  item  of  our 
vacation  fun.  We  had  instructed  that  the  papers  be 
mailed  to  us  at  certain  (x>ints  we  expected  to  pass. 
We  usually  missed  them,  but  that  mattered  little; 
other  concerns  were  so  much  more  engrossing; 
whether  he  br  I  was  right  about  how  to  bestow  the 
pack  and  throw  the  "hitch"  as  a  mountaineer 
showed  us,  or  what  would  be  a  feasible  way  to  cap- 
ture a  faun  if  we  saw  one  again,  or  what  to  do  with 
it  if  we  could  catch  it.  Things  like  that  are  of  thrill- 
ing interest,  and  when  a  sojourner  at  one  of  the  hill 
ranches  wanted  that  day's  paper  for  market  quota- 
tions we  agreed  he'd  brought  his  shackles  along. 


However,  our  literature  wasn't  wasted  by  any 
means.  We  told  different  people  at  different  points 
how  to  re-address  letters  and  to  appropriate  current 
literature.  The  absence  from  most  ranches  of  read- 
ing matter  indicates  more  often  than  not  a  lack  of 
cash,  and  a  good  story-book  or  paper  will  be  eagerly 
read  and  promptly  passed  along. 

Misadventures  will  occur.     One  night  the  Boy 
went  to  a  dance,  and  Modestine  and  the  pack  went 
astray  and  I  slept  in  such  comfort  as  I  could  with  no 
extra  covering  but  the  boughs  of  the  fir  at  whose 
roots  I  made  as  cozy  a  nest  as  I  could.    My  buckskin 
gauntlets  and  canvas  pouch  I  bestowed  to  cover  as 
large  an  area  as  possible,  and  the  exercise  in  trans- 
ferring them  frequently  to  some  new  sf>ot  of  dis- 
comfort kept  up  my  circulation,  but  I  was  glad  to 
see  morning.     Then,  I  lost  myself  several  times.    I 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  singular  sense  of  mis- 
direction.   How  Boy  can  circle  about  after  deer  in 
that  tangle  of  undcr-growth  covering  a  network  of 
small  canyons,  is  perpetual  amazement  to  me.     I 
can  lose  myself  going  just  about  the  distance  of  one 
long  shadow.    But  I  learned  that  by  following  the 
stream  down  it  would  always  lead  me  to  some  place 
where  we  had  been  and  I  could  make  a  new  start,  or 
else  where  some  friendly  soul  would  tell  me  where  I 
wanted  to  go,  giving  me  a  lift  to  get  there  if  day 
were  waning.   One  day's  march  on  such  an  excursion 
isn't  very  many  miles.    The  last  day  found  us  only 
forty-two  miles  from  our  railroad  starting  point,  to 
which  we  staged  back  by  noon,  starting  very  early. 

The  friendliness  almost  invariably  met  with 
brings  to  mind  your  grandfather's  stories  of  pioneer 
days.  It  is  so  fine  and  kind  and  sincere.  Each  is  an 
individual:  no  imitations,  no  duplicates;  they  are 
not  "fit  to  be  packed  by  the  gross,"  as  George  EUot 
says  we  mostly  are. 

I  wasn't  hunting  anything  in  particular  excqjt 
a  good  time,  and  I  certainly  found  the  hunting 
good.  The  fish  would  take  the  fly  in  the  early 
forenoon  (about  the  time  the  sun  begins  to  feel 
warm  on  the  water)  and  I  never  knew  whether  that 
was  more  fun  than  still-fishing  later  in  the  day  or 
not.  Probably  I'd  catch  more  with  the  fly-rod, 
because  I  would  keep  at  it,  whereas  in  still-fishing 
one  invariably  falls  adreaming.  It  is  unavoidable. 
The  music  of  the  swift  water  is  a  sort  of  fairy  sym- 
phony, and  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  will  float  across 
your  pool,  or  you  are  watching  through  the  clear 
water  a  lot  of  swiftly  darting  trout  of  a  finger's 
length  stealing  your  bait  off  the  hook,  and  whatever 
happens  it  seems  a  proper  part  of  your  dream.  I 
believe  the  highest  heaven  for  a  hustler  must  be  a 
place  of  dreams. 

You  mustn't  take  my  word  for  it,  altogether,  for 
I'm  an  enthusiast;  but  such  an  expedition  is  joyous, 
easy  and  practicable  and  within  the  most  limited 
means,  so  if  the  spirit  moves  you  that  way  don  your 
pilgrim  shoon  (carefully  selected  for  ease;  moccasins 
for  preference;  they  make  them  with  thick  moose- 
hide  soles  that  are  waterproof),  and  make  up  >'0ur 
party,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six,  and  go 
awandering  in  your  nearest  wilderness. 
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Pocket  Self-Filler 

I  predominating  features  of  this  new  type  Waterman's  Ideal  are;  tbeeffectivesimplkity 
le  ink  filling  device,  and  the  security  of  the  screw-lock  cap  when  carrying  the  pen  dosed. 
d  from  any  inkwell  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a  coin,  or  other  device,  through  the  snmll 
in  the  baxrel.   Closed  by  a  short,  quick  turn  of  (he  cap,  whereby  the  pen  and  feed  are  incased 
a  airiigbt  security  chamber. 

le  iit  short  sizes  for  purse,  vest  or  trousers  pocket,  and  long  sizes  for  general  use.  Also  in  band- 
e  gold  and  silver  mounted  styles.  In  Waterman's  Ideals  it  is  only  a  question  of  your  prefer- 
s—Regular, Safety,  Selt-FiUing  or  Pocket  Self-Filling  Types. 

Flnt. 

Examine  and  make  your  choice  at  yoar  dealer's 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  1 73  Broadway,  New  York 

Montml,  p.  Q.  ij  Slotkton  Stml,  San  Fran 

KJngmy.  Landiin  6  Rue  d'Hanovrc,  Piris 
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r  In  It.  Bnd  It  ends  v)ipreY?r  It  beclns.     It  la  a  iiprfc«t  cItcIp. 
''.r"''''^.''-'"-'^??™.!!?^"'"''  MPhKllHin  top.  and  It  Hn«l  with 

Dilshl  be  held  over  ihia  mnicnltlce 

coini>l«t«cl  u  ■  mndorn  aiitonioM]i. ,, ... ^ 

Admli»ion  IMjr   (ScplemlKr  Uili)  and  lliu  Corona  Road  Races,  for  a  purse  agKregsUng  tlO.OOO.  i 
rcftllnittoii.  UiQugh  1q  t^-— ■-—-'-' ■ ■ --j--       ---■-  ... 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  DRYADS 

By  W.  DROMMOND-NORIE 

"Don't  you  hear  our  voices  calling,  calling  you  where  leaves  are  falling, 
Falling,  falling  from  the  maples  by  the  flowing  river's  rim^ 
Scarlet,  crimson,  golden-yelbw,  tinted  by  the  autumn  mellow, 

Won't  you  listen?     Won't  you  join  us  jn  old  Nature's  glorious  hymn? 

"Quit  your  toiling  and  >-our  moiling  in  the  crowded  dty  broiling, 
'Mid  the  frowzy,  blowzy  tenements,  the  office  and  the  store: 
Leave  to  slaves  liie  scorching  sidewalks,  come  and  seek  the  shidy  tide-walks 
By  the  river  'neath  the  maples  where  the  rushing  waters  roar. 

'There  is  sadness,  there  is  madness  and  God  knows  there's  littJe  gladness, 
In  those  glaring,  flaring  haunts  of  vice,  the  cafS  and  saloon: 
But  there's  peace  within  the  forest  and  there's  rest  beside  the  river; 
Come  and  join  us  where  the  maple  leaves  are  falling  'neath  the  moon. 

"We  cannot  call  forever,  you  must  answer  now  or  never, 

Now  or  never  you  may  mingle  in  our  grand,  harmonious  tune: 
We  are  waiting  by  the  river,  we  are  calling  (or  the  last  time. 

Come  and  join  us  where  the  maple  leaves  are  falling  'neath  the  moon." 
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"HOME  SWEET  HOME" 

Srou^tt  Back  My  Motner  a  Face  to  Me,  aa  I  Played  By  Inotinct 


EXPERIENCES    WITH    THE    NEW    INSTINCTIVE    PLAYING 

ly  yodlh,  teviving  hopes  Ibat  puce  hid  BAmeil  wit 
IF  (riradljr  facts  of  my  far.  far  youthl 


LhiDkuiit.  wjlh  a  scdC  regret,  of  the  ^ong  a 


If  prompted  me  to  <:qjen  my  Virluolo  Player  . 

et  Home.'    I  closed  my  eys.    I  touched  the  simple  time-l 
Ibc  soft  and  stnong  efiecta.    initiDCtively  I  played. 

'1  uiv  mf  hotiK,  humble,  but,  oh,  how  hallowed  b  my  i 
in  the  finside  glow.  My  mothir's/aa  came  thnugh  the  veil  of 


,  stretched 


you  can  f^'f'l  "'f"'  »■"  Pw  "O" 


HALLET  6^  DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 

THE  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 

YoucanawaaVinuatofaris  lilllc  as  (450— the  new  Priruai  I'lVlao/s,— or  asmuchas  tiojo— 
'  the  magniflccnt  An  Style  VinuDJD.  I,eatii  all  about  the  Free  Home  Uemonst ration  and  Easy  Buying 
Plan.  Three  yean  in  which  to  pay,  if  you  desire.  Send  fnr  "The  Inner  Etcauly."  the  book  Ihat  re- 
veals the  secrel  of  Ibe  Virtuola  and  many  new  diKOVeriei  in  Music.    Send  l«fay. 


,  PDrlUmf.  On.  Boilaa  Pium  Co..'       Lsa  Aoielea. 

Wa^3aker  Piu»  Ce„  S.anle.  Wuh.  Orion  Br«.,  Butte. 

E.  E.  Lous  PiuD  Co.,  San  Luia  ObiaiHi.  CaKf. 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO  CO. 

(Eslablitkrd  iSjgt 
NEW  YORK         NEW.«K         TOLEDO         ATLANTA       CHICAdO         S.^NFRAN 
HOME  OFFICE,  J46  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


i^gga 


Si^i 
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The   pladng  of   tnis^OD  bells 

Lively  Progress    along  El  Cammo  Real  (Spaniih 

for  "El  ^°'  '^  Road  Royal,  or  King'-, 

t  S « i"  =-"  f~.       ■        r,      fjy     Highway,   established   by  tt; 

ihUi'.    '^™'"° ""'   f"~«"  <"■"  "  "^ 

1 1^  £■=■  '''^'     twenty-one      CalKornis 

Sg-gSS-oj  missions)  has  gone  forward  wiih  such   eothusiism 

^is^^^;^  during  Ihe  past  year  that  by  IQ15  theentire  routt, 

~  £§%    "S  >,  ^  rich  in  scenic  and  historic  interest,  will  probabl) 

^>.^5^^  be  marked  by  these  important  sign-posts. 

■  Z'^-g  I S I  At  the  annual  meelinR  of  EI  Camino  Real  Asso- 

ejj  gZ^  I  dation,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  the  following  report 


151 


S  8  3  J  S  S  Bs         *^  made  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  C  Forbes,  former  president, 
2  °.S  s  I  «1         now  a  member  of  the  eieculivc  board  and  a  tirdes 


U'-l 


S  S-S  J  I  s^  """'  "  member  of  the  eieculivc  board  and  a  tirdes 

c!=S«-5>-g  worker  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  padra'  piaut- 

'»  2  =  ^*  111  esque  trail: 

p  ^      I  „2  "Wc  feel  assured  that,  when  the  Panama-Padfic 

jj&l      1^^  Exposition  opens,  the  entire  length  of  ¥.\  Camiiw 

%S%\      I     S  ^"^   throughout   California   will   be    marked    In- 

ia^""      ^1"  ^^-    The  tens  of  thousands  of  victors  who  will 

I S "  J      '  Is  "l^"   ^   tra%'eting    the   old   roads   which    Father 

EcSg      IQ"^  Junipero  Sena  first  marked  will  be  able  to  do  » 

Ji-S  i  I      i  ="  without  bothering  to  ask  questions.    The>-  may  be 

gua^      Vsfi  sure  of  correct  direction  by  simply  foUowing  the 

1  E  £  bells.    These  bells  will  guide  the  traveler  not  akwK 

,SS  along  the  main  highway  and  to  the  principal  dties 

1^-^  and  towns  of  the  coast  counties,  but  the  belb  sill 

^'^  u  lead  them  to  each  of  the  famous  old  missions. 

I  g-  "We  now  have  186  bells,  85  of  which  are  in  L* 

j-o  jj  Angeles  county — one  for  every  mile  of  the  old  road 

j£.|  there.     The  year's  work  shows  an  increase  of  S9 

1  =  J  bells.     Orange  county  has  voted  |i, 170,000  road 

^  t^  bonds  and  the  banker?  of  thai  county  have  taken 

rl"  (200,000  worth  of  the  State  Highway  bonds.    Mr. 

;K*  Frank  Ey,  president  of  the  City  Council  of  Santi 

I J  it  Ana,  has  secured  from  the  supervisors  of  Orange 

IgS  county  ten  lieJls  to  finish  their  26  mDes  of  road, 

-S  -  making   if<  bells  for  that  county.     Little  wondei 

[  E  V  that   California   is   becoming   the   center  of  luad 

■■|  „  interest  and  road  travel  in  the  United  Slates,  with 

J  ^-^  such  enthusiasm  and  support  as  in  Orange  and  Los 

■-■3  Angeles  counties.     Mr.  J.  Emmet  Hayden,  siv«- 

'"S.o  \isor  of  San  Francisco  county,  informs  me  that  bt 

I  "I  has  written  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  San 

1^..,  Francisco  requesting  them  to  refurbish  the  prrsenl 

,  s  £  bells,  signs  and  standards  and  supply  any  oths 

'■  I  a  bells  needed  to  complete  the  work  in  San  Frandxo 

''A  ii  county,  and  that  reply  has  come  that  the  wort  will 

["E"^  be  done," 

i  ^j]  The  cooperation  of  all  organized  bodies  and  indi- 

!,=:a  viduals  is  desired  to  complete  marking  the  mission 

1  San   Diego  and  Sonoma  by  ifliS- 


•M 


Mrs.  I'orbcs,  chairman  of  the  bell  committee,  may 


i*8  be  addressed  at  1104  L>-ndon  street,  South  Pssa- 

j.2  J  dena.    The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 

;|  %  A,  S.  C.  Forbes,  president;  Benjamin  W.  Halm, 

:  u  '  first  vice  president;  Senator  Joseph  R.  KoowUnd, 

I  *  K  second  vice  president;  John  Alton,  treasurer;  Mis* 

:  I™  Grace  Stoermer,  secretary.    Executive  boajd:  R.  F- 

;.|  S  Del  Vallc,  Mrs.  A.  S.  C.  Forl«s,  H.  C.  Uchte*- 

■i-3.5  bcrKcr.  Bruce  H.  Cass,  Mrs.  Samuel  Storrow,  Miss 

•tM^  Eliza  D.  Keith,  Frank  A.  Miller,  Frank  Ey.R,  W. 

*'"^  Pridham,  H.  J.  Doullon. 
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•^^       Nearly   30  years  of   success       ^^ 


X 


e  [in; 


For  nearly  fifty  years  Mellin's  Food 
has  been  the  standard  food  for  babies. 
Many  (^er  foods  have  come  and  gone, 
but  Mellin's  Food  continues  to  be  first 
choice  with  the  discriminating  mother. 


Get  a  bottle 
of  Mellin  s  Food  today 
and  start  your  baby  right. 


Mellin's  Food  Gimpany, 


Boslon, 


61  medals  and  diplomas  awarded      ^^ 
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The  Month's  Rodeo 


A  FRUITFUL  SUBJECT 


wnt  to  aitoT 

My  dear  Dr.  T ;  I  am  happy  to  learn 

Thai  bread  set  a-sailing  is  sure  to  return; 
That   learning's  small  earnings,   by  learning 

controlled, 
Wilt  grow  as  good  fruit  as  illiterate  gold; 
That  weary  of  training  ideas  to  shoot. 
Forsaking  the  radical  X  for  a  toot 
Whose  pnxlucts  admit  of  a  pleasant  solution, 
Von  teached  the  result  by  a  wise  substitution. 
You  dropped  the  old  sum  such  a  short  while  af^o, 
These  figures  I'm  coining  will  please  you,  I  know. 

O  man  of  cx-X,  you  have  figured  it  through — 
And  figures,  they  say,  arc  infallibly  true — 


rtem  college,  vrbo  rengiuil  til  pontioi 


That  Nature's  return  to  a  primitive  stage 
Is  bringing  mankind  to  a  new  Golden  Age. 
Oh,  gotdea  the  harvest  and  golden  the  meed. 
And  portly  the  sock  in  the  years  that  succeed ! 
Oh,  empty  the  symbols  and  empty  the  store. 
And  empty  the  paunch  in  the  decades  beforel 
The  groves  are  God's  temples — the  orchards  at 

And  neo-Dniidic  the  cult  and  the  priest. 

Accept  this  slight  gift  that  the  Muses  have  ntadc. 

And  send  me  a  box  with  the  chaiges  prepaid. 

Very  cordially, 

Roy  Temple  House. 
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1  nere  io  luivpy 

Choc 
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YALE^ 


A  HOUSE  that  is  Yale-locked  is  as  securely  locked  as 
human  skill  and  ingenuity  can  make  it.     It  makes  no 
.  difference  whether  a  Yale  Cylinder  Lock  or  a  Yale 
Night-Latch  does  the  locking,,  the  security  is  there. 

A  Yale  Night-Latch  is  a  Yale  Cylinder  Lock  from  the  outside,  opened  only  by  its 
own  key.  From  the  inside  it's  a  latch  opened  by  the  turn  of  a  knob.  It  is  called  "the 
lock  of  convenience."  It  is  the  lock  of  absolute  security j>/ui  convenience.  Your  hard- 
ware dealer  will  show  you  several  styles — all  safe  to  buy  if  the  name  Yale  is  on  them. 

Look  for  the  name  (YALE)  oa  Locks  and  Hardware 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company 

Makcn  of  YALE  Products:  Locts,  PadlocLs,  Builder*'  Hardware,  Door  Checks  and  Chain  Hoiiti 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

CnuGOi  74  Eait  Randolph  Street  San  FFtANOscoi   134  Rialto  BuDding 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  LiurrtD;  St  Catharinei,  Can, 
HI  ' 

In  wrilinc  to  advertiHti  pleue  mention  SUNSET.  Ttae  FaciRc  Monlhtr 
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Fall  Fashions  in  Women's  Footwear 

DiKiimitiatiag  womea  sverywbere,  vho  ncocoiia  tboroujh  shoa  goodnca  >n  dov  ireariDE  tha  Fail  modols  of 

UTZ  &  DUNN  CO. 

Shoes  for  Women 


A>k  your  desEcr  or  srits  ui  (or  ttyle  book, 

UTZ  &  DUNN  CO,  214  Canal  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

luih  grods  foutweu  (or  Wdiwd,  Mi«H  snd  Childmn.    Capaoily  8000  poin  daily. 


Employer 

we  can  furnish  you  wllh  all  the  lielp  you 
may  need. 

Employee 

we  can  furnish  you  with  Ihe  position  you 
are  looking  for. 

That's  All 

MURRAY  Sc  READY 

LEADING  EHPLOTMENT  AND  LABOR  AGENTS 

782,  784  and  786   How.rd   Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BRANCHES: 
aid  and  Ualn  mrwln Los  Aniceles.  Cnl. 

The  Deaf  Hear! 

j^  Poood  at  l«»tl    Perfect  bearing  for  the  deifind  those  W 
igi3  Special  Model 

NEW4-TONE^w3™5;.&- 

FOUR  times  u  convenient.  POUR  tunes™  «"ert  ^^i 
Kijustmenta,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger. 

Try  It  FREE  r^Y°il  ?^<r"J^  d^Hk 

'"  ?/""  Angdes.  oil™ 
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Development  Section:     Antelope  Valley,  California 


In  AnWloce.A  rediscovered  VBller  In  m 


■n  Calllornla.  200.000  fruit  Ireea  were  planted  In  IS 


Why  They  Came  Back  to  Antelope  Valley 

By  F.  R.  Maui^bv 


MANY  fertile  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  have 
been  cnerlooked.  The  Antelope  valley  untU 
the  early  eighties  was  known  only  as  a  part  of  the 
Great  Mojave  Desert.  Many  tried  fanning  but 
failed,  because  the  rains  did  not  come. 

It  remained  for  later  prospectors  to  find  that 
water  in  plenty  was  available  for  the  broad  acres  of 
the  Antelope,  not  from  the  skies  but  hidden  under- 
neath the  earth's  surface.  The  real  awakening  is  just 
now  in  progress.  On  the  7th  of  June  of  this  year  was 
held  the  first  celebration  when  about  two  thousand 
people  gathered  at  Lancaster  and  partook  of  a  good 
old  California  Spanish  barbecue.  Automobiles 
whisked  them  hither  and  yon  over  wonderful  roads, 
showing  producing  farms  and  orchards  and  demon- 
strating the  magical  change  wrought  in  desert  con< 
dilions  where  water  In  plenty  is  scientiScally  ap- 
plied. It  was  a  campaign  of  education.  People  oF 
long  residence  at  Los  Angeles,  seventy-five  miles 
away,  learned  more  in  that  one  day  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  the  Antelope  valley  than  they  had 
gathered  in  years  as  near  neighbors. 

The  Antelope  valley  is  within  automobile  reach 
of  Los  Angeles,  over  good  roads  the  year  round. 
The  products  of  the  farm,  the  orchard  or  the  dairy 
reach  the  city  consumer's  table  within  twenty-four 
hours  by  the  Valley  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  One  of  the 
stale  highwa>'s  will  traverse  the  valley  from  north 

The  people  of  the  Antelope  valley  have  organized 
a  chamber  of  commerce  based  upon  the  principle  of 


development  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  speculator 
will  not  be  encouraged.  The  idea  is  a  united  effort 
to  bring  to  the  valley  men  and  women  of  achieve- 
ment who  will  follow  investment  with  work,  ulti- 
mately bringing  under  cultivation  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  now  idle  land. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1913  witnessed  the  impor- 
tation of  100.000  deciduous  fruit  trees,  pears  pre- 
dominating, (or  planting  in  this  valley,  yet  planting 
has  scarcely  begun.  Another  year  will  record  prob- 
ably a  larger  acreage  in  fruit,  while  alfalfa,  the 
staple  forage,  will  be  sown  on  many  new  farms  that 
arc  now  untillcd  lands. 

The  elevation  of  the  Antelope  valley  assures  it  a 
healthful  climate.  Its  summers  are  warm  but  com- 
fortable and  breeze-fanned.  Blankets  are  needed  at 
night  in  the  wannest  weather.  The  winter  days  are 
cool,  nights  frosty,  air  bracing  at  all  times,  and  live- 
stock runs  the  range  j-ear  round  without  discomfort. 

Lancaster  is  2300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
gentle  rise  of  the  valley's  floor  makes  an  ele\-ation 
of  nearly  3000  feet  in  the  westerly  edge  near  the 
foot-hills.  In  the  lower  levels,  artesian  wells  have 
been  flowing  for  many  years  without  diminishing. 
At  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  wells  are  sunk  to  depths 
of  150  and  500  leet,  in  which  the  pure  water,  in 
every  respect  like  that  of  the  artesian  belt,  rises  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  so  that 
in  pumping  a  lift  of  only  twenty-five  feet  is  necessary. 

With  the  application  of  water  the  Antelt^ie 
valley  has  come  into  its  own.  Where  the  few  made 
failures  the  many  are  making  fortunes. 
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Development  Section:     Bayocean,  Oregon 


V  MTed  and  the  mlkii  cemenied  In  Barocaan. 


Freitr  cottaaei  arv  lucked  ■»>>  li 
It  on  one  .Ide  and  bmuLiful  Tllli 


Bayocean,  Oregon 

"The  Playground  of  the  Pad&c  Northwest" 


PECULIARLY  distinctive  and  individual  are  the 
plans  by  which  Bayocean  is  rapidly  developing 
as  a  perfect  whole.  From  its  inception  just  a  few 
years  ago,  these  plans  destined  it  to  become  the 
"playground  of  the  great  Pacific  Northwest"  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  country.  It  is 
rapidly  showing  the  remarkable  results  achieved  in 
the  first  years  of  development  work. 

The  founders  of  Bayocean  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
recreation  city  where  mountains,  forest,  stream  and 
ocean  meet,  and  from  the  beginning  builded  for 
permanency  as  well  as  beauly  and  comfort. 

At  this  time,  six  miles  of  hard  surface  paving  are 


being  completed.  Civic  improvements  whkh  gta- 
erally  come  only  after  yeais  in  resort  cities  are 
already  completed,  in  course  of  construction,  or 
planned  for  the  immediate  future. 

Bayoceau's  future  b  assured  as  the  pcq)ular 
gathering  place  for  those  who  af^reciate  the  lux- 
uries and  refinements  of  Eastern  watering  places, 
be  it  in  seaside  bungalow,  modem  hotel,  tent  dty 
or  real  camp  life. 

An  interesting  booklet  is  issued  by  the  Bayocean 
Commercial  Club,  descriptive  of  life  at  this  unusual 
recreation  city.  It  tells  of  the  delights  of  a  play- 
ground within  a  few  hours  of  Oregon's  metropolis. 


ouah  vtrgin  (orrsts  hsi'e  bwn  mkBd  and 
ol  the  paved  boulevardi  of  Bayoc 


d  and  leveled  and 
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Development  Section ;    Development  Notes 


Development  Notes 


More  Money  for  Automobiles  in  California 

California  farmers  are  smiling  indulgently.  The 
"piker"  is  dead  and  the  calamity  howler  bias  been 
chased  into  his  lair.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  clouds  were  stingier  than  ever  with  their  mois- 
ture, the  fellows  who  figured  out  the  crop  prospects 
earlier  in  the  season  have  worn  their  pencils  short 
revising  the  estimates  to  keep  [)ace  with  actual 
returns.  The  ledgers  will  be  clean;  red  ink  is  a  dead 
loss  in  the  hands  of  the  stationer.  Predictions  of  an 
infinitesimal  barley  crop  have  gone  glimmering 
before  a  harvest  of  450,000  tons,  which  is  not  very 
far  short  of  the  normal  yield.  There  is  a  103  per 
cent  clover  crop;  alfalfa,  oats,  rye,  sugar  beets,  lima 
beans,  and  fruit  crops  are  not  far  short  of  normal. 

California's  deciduous  fruits  have  been  going  to 
market  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cars  daily.  The  estimate 
of  14,000  carloads  was  too  low.  The  fruits  brought 
from  $1500  to  $2000  per  car.  Shipments  will  con- 
tinue until  November  when  the  last  of  the  grapes 
are  on  the  way  to  Eastern  tables. 

The  Imperial  valley — desert  a  decade  ago — sent 
three  thousand  cars  of  cantaloupes  to  market  this 
year,  a  record-breaking  crop  worth  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  Tulare  tobacco  growers  are  pre- 
paring to  harvest  a  400,000-pound  Turkish  tobacco 
crop.  The  hop>-picking  season  in  the  upper  counties 
started  in  the  latter  part  of  July  with  big  crops 
weighting  down  the  vines.  Sacramento  county 
holds  the  world's  record  for  average  acreage  pro- 
duction of  hops.  Tehama,  Sonoma  and  Humboldt 
counties  are  big  producers. 

Santa  Clara  has  a  practically  normal  prune  crop 
and  as  prices  are  higher  than  usual  will  easily  make 
her  usual  good  showing  of  a  twelve  million  dollar 
fruit  crop.  This  county  produces  one-half  the  entire 
prune  crop  of  America. 

Many  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys  report  a  one  hundred  per  cent,  harvest  of 
both  fruits  and  grain. 

Altogether  there  is  no  reason  for  worry  on  the  part 
of  the  California  farmer.  He  is  doubtless  searcliing 
the  market  now  for  his  new  fall  automobile  getting 
ready  to  enjoy  those  portions  of  the  new  $18,000,000 
highways  that  are  now  ready,  during  the  sunny 
winter  months. 


More  Land  to  be  Made  Productive 

Among  the  large  tracts  recently  acquired  in  Cali- 
fornia for  subdivision  and  marketing  as  small  farms 
are:  the  Santa  Isabel  ranch,  San  Diego  county, 
17,000  acres;  large  holdings  in  the  San  Luis  Rey 
valley;  and  some  100,000  acres  controlled  by  the 
Solano  Irrigated  farms  Company  in  Solano  county. 
Within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  two  of  the 
immense  tracts  recently  opened  in  Madera  county 
have  been  practically  sold  out  and  the  property  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  permanent  settlers  who  are 
erecting  homes  and  preparing  for  farming  operations. 


Good  News  from  the  Oregon  Country 

Oregon  reports  a  bumper  crop  of  garden  truck,  hay 
and  grain,  potatoes  and  hops.    Few  of  the  crops  are 
Imported  below  the  avcrasfc  and  many  are  in  the 
f^ecxjrd  breaking  class. 


A  Billion  DoUar  Income 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board,  as  published  in  the 
annual  report  of  that  body,  the  following  summary 
of  values  for  the  year  191 2  is  worth  noting: 

Orchard  products $97,157,070 

Vineyard  products 26,175,000 

Garden  products 6,842,950 

Dairy  and  poultry  products 50,380,978 

Farm  products i39339)25o 

Fish  industry 10,600,000 

Forest  products 23,305,000 

Petroleum 41,000,000 

Other  mineral  products 46,425,000 

Farm  animals  and  products 69,294,450 

Sundry  other  products 30,700,000 

Manufactures 556,249,050 

Grand  total $1,097,768,768 

The  bank  clearings  of  San  Francisco  increased  in 
191 2  ten  per  cent,  and  those  of  Los  Angeles  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  of  dairy  production  for  the  state 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  increased  acreage  of 
irrigated  farms.  During  the  last  five  years  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  in  the  irrigated  districts  has  grown 
from  1 7/xx>,ooo  to  30,000,000  pounds.  The  acreage 
of  wheat  is  decreasing  and  the  area  of  those  crops 
which  require  more  cultivation,  and  consequently 
tend  to  smaller  acreage,  is  increasing. 

New  crops  which  have  attained  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  merit  mention  are  rice,  cotton,  flax  and 
hemp.  The  California  raisin  crop  broke  its  record  of 
former  years  with  the  production  of  85,000  tons. 
The  citrus  crop  totaled  40,000  carloads. 

Work  on  Big  Irrigation  Project  Will  Now 

Proceed 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  A.ssociation  at  Orland  recently, 
all  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Iron 
Canyon  irrigation  project,  Tehama  county,  was 
removed  and  steps  were  taken  toward  the  securing 
of  construction  of  units  of  the  great  Sacramento 
valley  project.  The  cost  of  the  project  may  run 
anywhere  from  $30,000,000  to  $70,000,000  and  will 
include  reservoir  sites  in  I.,assen,  Modoc,  Shasta  and 
Tehama  counties.  Water  will  be  furnished  for  two 
million  acres. 

A  survey  for  the  irrigation  of  150,000  acres  in 
Shasta  valley  has  been  completed.  Opportunities 
for  power  plants  were  also  developed. 

Coachella  Malagas  Come  High 

The  Coachella  valley,  California,  Malaga  grape 
crop  this  year  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The 
growers  two  years  ago  shipped  their  entire  crop  from 
Thermal  netting  an  average  of  $1.71  per  crate  of 
twenty  pounds  or  $171  per  ton,  an  exceptionally 
good  price  for  table  grapes. 

The  first  shipment  of  Thompson  Seedless  Grapes 
from  the  Reedley  District,  Fresno  county,  Califor- 
nia, was  delivered  the  third  week  in  July,  the  first 
shipment  reported  from  any  section  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  The  production  of  Thompson 
Seedless  Grapes  is  heavy  this  year.  Fresno  county 
thus  takes  a  firmer  "hitch"  on  her  title — Raisin 
center  of  the  world. 
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Amatenr  >nd  Professional 
V.S.CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The  greatest  and  tnoM  Botielit  for  hoDon 
of  tbeTrap-Shooting  World  were  won 
«.Da7toQ,  Ohio,  June  17—30,  1913,  with 


Factory  Loaded  Shells 

Barton  Lewis,  Amateur  Champion,  scored  195  out  of 
200  with  Pctera  "Target"  —  medium  priced  shell  for 
Bulk  Smokeless. 

Chas.  A.  Young,  Professional  Champion,  scored  197 
out  of  200  with  Peters  "High  Gun"— medium  priced  Shell 
for  Dense  Smokeless. 

It  is  not  neceisaiy  to  use  high-priced  ammunition  to  vrin  luccesa  at 
the  traps  or  in  the  field.  Pelera  iteel  where  steel  belongs"  Shells  g{»e 
real  and  complete  satisfaction,  but  theii  cost  ii  within  the  reach  of  alL 

r  hunt.     Sportan 


a  for  your  next 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO^ 


t  Handy 


NBW<miXAMS     SAMnUNCUGO 


Cinciniiati*  Ohio 
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Be  Oil  Wise-Get  5Dc  Size 


Yoall  get  as  much  3-m-One  as  if  you  bought  8  of  the  10c  bottles.  And  3-in-One  never 
loses  its  quality — never  thickens,  gums  or  turns  randd.   Always  sweet,  fre^  and  good. 

3-in-One  has  for  16  years  been  the  leading  Household  Oil— Lubncatii^,  Cleaning 
and  Polishing,  and  Preventing  Rust 

tlx  for  oiling  sewing  macbines,  bicycles,  talking  machioes,  guns,  reels,  locks,  clocks,  etc  Use  for  cleau- 
ind  polisbing  fine  pianos,  table!,  cnalrs,  any  furniture.    Use  for  preventEng  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 


FUEEl 

wflltcndn 


ii  Sold  at  all  Good  Budwaic  Dnic,  Giocery  and  Ccaenl  Stoiea 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
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Twenty-eight  Days  from  the  Hoosier  Capital  to  the  Golden  Gate 


"The  pioneers  of  igij  glimpsed  the  Golden  Gate 
on  Sunday,  July  z^tb.  They  did  not  cross  San 
Francisco  bay,  however,  until  the  followfiog  day, 
being  sated  with  rich  foods  and  gladsome  recep- 
tions and  content  to  idle  in  the  balmy  summer 
mysteries  of  beautiful  Oakland  and  classic  Berkeley. 
On  the  following  day  they  took  feiry  and  landed  on 
lie  San  Francisco  side,  where  their  arrival  was 
heralded  with  much  joyous  acclaim  with  blare  of 
trumpets  and  shriek  of  kla.\ons.  Thence  they 
proceeded  with  due  haste  to  the  edge  of  the  Pacitic 
ocean,  thus  completing  the  cross-country  path- 
finding  run  which  began  tTjm  the  capitol  steps  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  on  July  first." — From  a 
leaf  lost  from  the  log  of  the  Indiana  Automobile 
Manufacturers   Association. 

And  thus  was  completed  on  the  iSth  day  the  last 
lap  of  the  most  agnJficaJil  cross-country  run  ever 
made.  Lewis  and  Clark  negotiated  the  distance 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in 
a  matter  of  eighteen  months.  The  Argonauts  of 
'49  were  content  if  they  saw  the  promised  land  in 
six  months.  Which  reminds  us  once  again  that 
this  is  the  age  of  progres.s! 

Nineteen  cars,  Indiana-made,  covered  the  entire 
distance,  the  longest  endurance  test  ever  given  so 
krge  a  number  of  cars,  demonstrating  thoroughly 
the  efficiency  of  the  American-made  product.  The 
cars  which  participated  included  the  Haynes, 
Premier,  American,  Pilot,  Apperson,  Empire,  Mar- 
mon,  Marion,  Henderson,  Cok  and  MacFarlan  and 
Ihey  bowled  up  the  streets  of  San  Frandscocrowned 
with  well  earned  glory. 


The  chief  figures  of  the  party  were  Carl  G. 
Fisher,  originator  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway 
idea;  Elwood  Haynes,  generally  known  as  the  (athec 
of  the  American  automobile,  and  Charles  A.  Kodk- 
walter,  ex-mayor  of  Indianapolis  and  "Big  Noise" 
for  the  tourists. 

Carl  G.  Fisher  is  enthusiastic  over  the  promises 
of  support  of  the  rock  coast-to-coast  highway.  He 
is  thus  quoted: 

"The  Lincoln  Highway  is  intended  to  be  an  ob- 
ject-lesson in  good  roads  building.  It  wiL  be  bufll 
through  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  each  state 
with  this  purpose  in  view. 

"It  is  planned  at  present  to  make  the  town  of 
Big  Pine  in  the  Sierras  the  portal  to  Califc^nia. 
This  town  b  situated  both  on  the  Midland  trail 
to  San  Francisco  and  El  Camino  Sierra  leading  to 
Los  Angeles,  giving  chsice  of  destinations." 

Elwood  Haynes,  the  pioneer  builder  of  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles,  says:  "We  found  natural  highways 
of  hard  sand  well  compact,  making  travel  easy, 
with  sc^ery  that  surpasses  that  of  the  Alps.  I 
cannot  imagine  conditions  which  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  motorists.  What  we  have  disco\'ered 
of  California  has  to  a  large  extent  oEfered  a  solution 
to  that  mystery  of  the  Indiana  automobile  builders, 
the  tremendous  absorption  of  automobiles  by  this 

All  in  all  it  was  a  record-breakii;g,  eye-opening, 
excursion,  which  is  bound  to  react  to  the  benefit  of 
the  astute  manufacturers,  to  Che  benefit  of  the 
tourist  and  to  the  benefit  of  those  communities 
which  are  building  or  to  build  highways. 


noliHl  leaving  Tahoe  Tavern  July  28. 


Ei-M»»or  CharlB*  A.  I 

•eat:  in  lonniaiu.  Cwrl  i..  r.=..r..  » 

lar.  and  Captain  Kotwrt  Tindall 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  GOOD  ROADS     (Continued  from  page  584) 


.'I' 


The  Effect  of  the  Opening  of  Yosemite  to 

Automobiles 

The  op>ening  of  Yosemite  National  Park  to  auto- 
mobile traffic  has  stimulated  neighboring  coimties 
to  great  activity  in  highway  construction.  The 
Nation's  Playground,  heretofore  inaccessible  to 
motoring  parties,  finally  opened  August  ist,  now 
bids  fair  to  be  the  terminal  of  no  less  than  four  or 
five  main  highways  to  which  will  connect  innumer- 
able converging  roads.  The  official  recognition  of 
the  Coulterville  road  makes  that  the  first  choice  at 
present  but  the  boosters  for  the  Big  Oak  Flat  and 
the  Wawona  roads  are  busy  raising  funds  for  and 
making  improvements  in  their  favorite  routes.  The 
Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California,  it  is  said, 
is  planning  still  a  further  road  which  will  leave  the 
State  Highway  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno  and  will  be  con- 
structed along  a  route  which  will  avoid  the  high 
elevations  now  encountered. 

At  Los  Banos,  a  meeting  was  recently  held,  where 
good  roads  enthusiasts  from  Merced  and  Santa 
Clara  counties  launched  a  movement  to  build  a 
highway  from  Merced  through  Pacheco  Pass  to 
connect  with  the  highways  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
thus  opening  a  direct  route  from  Santa  Clara  to 
Yosemite  and  an  equally  important  route  for  the 
tourists  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  the  sea. 
The  interests  are  mutual.  Stanislaus  county  is  also 
working  on  a  similar  plan  to  cross  the  Coast  moun- 
tains into  Santa  Clara  county  by  way  of  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton and  Lick  Observatory. 

Tuolumne  county  folks  are  working  on  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  road  within  their  county  and  are  being 
ably  assisted  by  San  Joaquin  and  other  counties. 

Stanislaus  county  proposes  to  issue  bonds  for 
$2,000,000  to  build  150  miles  of  cross-county  high- 
way to  connect  with  the  State  Highway  and  the 
Coulterville  road  to  Yosemite,  thus  making  every 
portion  of  the  county  accessible. 

Ultimately  the  tourist  will  profit  by  the  great 
highway  systems  now  contemplated  and  the  farmer 
folk  will  find  a  vast  improvement  in  their  present 
roads,  affording  an  easy  marketing  of  their  produce 
and  a  reduction  in  their  hauling  tax. 


The  Link  Between  Mexico  and  British  Columbia 

Samuel  Hill,  Father  of  Good  Roads,  regards  the 
building  of  the  bridge  over  the  Columbia,  between 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  Vancouver,  Washington,  as 
the  most  important  link  in  the  Pacific  Highway. 
"Not  between  Portland  and  Vancouver,"  says  Mr. 
Hill,  "but  between  British  Columbia  on  the  north 
and  Mexico  on  the  south." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter-state  Bridge 
Committee  and  the  Portland  Commercial  Club 
plans  were  approved  for  a  bridge  as  outlined  by 
Engineer  Ralph  Modjeski  which  will  cost  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  prop)osc<l  to  start  the  con- 
struction of  this  bridge  at  once,  Multnomah  county, 
Oregon,  to  assume  $700,000  of  the  cost  and  Clarkr 
county,  Washington,  the  remaining  $500,000.  it 
is  believed  that  when  actual  cc»nstruction  begins 
the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  will  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  complet/on  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  three  Pacific  states — California,  Oregon  and 

Washington — comr»rise  an  area  almost  as  great  as 

Great  Britain,  fidgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Ger- 

many  and  Switzfirland  combined.    Through  these 

states  runp  the  Pacific  Highway,  now  beinj  paved 


in  sections  through  the  various  states.  Withii^  a 
few  years  at  most  a  continuous  paved  highwa|r 
1500  miles  in  length  will  be  ready  for  tourists  and 
team  traffic,  through  a  wonderland  that  far  sur- 
passes the  attractions  of  the  European  countries' 
that  now  draw  tourists  from  this  side  of  the  world. 


A  Littie  Jaunt  of  Seventeen  Thousand  Miles 

A.  L.  Westgard,  vice-president  of  th?  National 
Highway  Association,  who  joined  the  Indiana  auto- 
mooile  manufacturers  in  their  trip  from  Indian- 
apolis to  San  Francisco,  completed  one  lap  of  a 
17,000-mile  journey  which  he  is  making  to  gather 
data  for  the  National  Highway  Association  for 
future  use  in  an  educational  campaign.  He  left 
New  York  June  2  and  is  now  on  the  return  trip  via 
a  route  different  from  that  covered  on  the  west- 
bound trip. 


Good  Roads  Notes  from  Here  and  There 
in  California 

The  voters  of  Kern  county  gave  a  substantial 
majority  vote  in  favor  of  bonding  the  county  for  a 
splendid  system  of  highways  to  connect  with  the 
State  Highway  and  to  benefit  every  section  of  the 
county.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000  and  with  the  money  thus  raised  to  con- 
struct 221  miles  of  paved  and  92  miles  of  graveled 
roads. 

Butte  county  voters  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  for  a  thorough 
and  complete  highway  system. 

The  San  Diego  County  Highway  Commission 
surprised  the  people  of  that  county  when  they  com- 
pleted their  labors  and  turned  back  $2700  into  the 
county  treasury.  All  roads  included  in  the  original 
plans  had  been  constructed  according  to  specifica- 
tions. The  approximate  cost  of  the  44  miles  was 
$1,250,000  less  the  balance  unexpended.  While 
some  sections  of  the  highway  cost  as  high  as  $8500 
per  mile  other  sections  were  built  at  a  cost  as  low  as 
$2800  and  the  average  was  low. 

Work  has  begun  on  a  stretch  of  road  eighteen 
miles  in  length  between  Colton  and  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  complete  110  miles  of  boulevard ' 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Whitewater  Crossing,  oA 
the  Yuma  Highway.  The  State  Highway  Commis^ 
sion  provided  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  this 
and  additional  work  on  the  highway  n'om  Banning 
to  Yuma. 

Riverside  county  is  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  for  a  thorough  system 
-«f  good  roads. 

The  splendid  $3,500,000  system  of  roads  in  Los 
Angeles  county  were  entirely  completed  on  .August  •' 
I  St.    Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  ' 
highways  of  any  county  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  completion  of  the  State  Highway  from 
San  Bernardino  to  Riverside  will  be  completed  a 
loop  that  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  automobile  routes  in  the  Southwest.  Con- 
tracts were  let  August  ist  for  130  miles  of  all  paved 
road  through  this  most  picturesque  portion  of 
southern  California.  With  this  highway  completed 
there  will  be  two  splendid  roads  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  bordered  mostly 
by  orange  and  lemon  groves.  The  roads  represent 
an  expenditure  of  $1,250,000. 
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The  province  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  as  large 
as  the  combined  area  of  Germany  and  California,  with  New  England  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  During  the  last  fifty  years  this  territory  has  added,  in  the 
production  of  metals,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  the  assets  of  the  world. 
These  metals  have  been  taken  and  brought  out  over  a  railroad  system  of  less 
than  two  thousand  miles.  There  is  vastly  more  where  that  quarter-billion 
came  from.  And  there  is  stuff  more  precious  than  gold  in  British  Columbia. 
There  is  coal  enough  to  fill  the  bunkers  of  all  the  steamships  that  will  ply  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  and,  more  precious  than  all,  there  is  timber  enough  to  vastly 
overtax  the  capacity  of  all  the  lumber  carriers  that  will  seek  the  Atlantic  markets 
from  the  limitless  untouched  forests  of  the  wonderful  Northwest.  Add  to  these 
resources  the  constantly  increasing  development  of  agriculture  which  follows 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system  and  you  may  get  a  faint  idea  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  an  empire  now  known  almost  entirely  for  two  cities 
on  the  seaward  fringe  of  the  province  and  for  the  silent  majesty  of  glacier- 
wrapped  mountains.  Something  of  all  this  is  told  in  the  November  number 
by  E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  with  superb  scenic  pictures  in  colors. 

m  m  m  m 

Moving  pictures  are  moving  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  apparently. 
Recently  the  ubiquitous  motion-camera  sailed  into  some  of  the  romantic  reaches 
of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  camera  man  drilled  astonished  natives  into  accom- 
plished picture-players  for  the  benefit  of  sophisticated  white  audiences  at  the 
centers  of  civilization.  Edmund  Mitchell,  who  wrote  the  popular  ^'Captain 
of  His  Soul,'^  went  with  the  company  and  wrote  the  scenarios  on  the  spot  to 
fit  the  opportunities.  His  description  of  the  trip  is  one  of  the  features  of  Novem- 
ber Sunset. 

m  m  m  » 

A  dish  of  story-plums  for  the  Thanksgiving  table!  Hamlin  Garland 
presents  ^'Kelley  Afoot,'^  and  Kelley  is  a  man,  afoot  or  on  horseback.  Grom 
and  A-ya,  the  prehistoric  lovers  revivified  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  carry  the 
new-found  fire  to  the  tribe  and  are  wondrously  rewarded.  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
promoter  of  funny-business,  forms  the  ''Robinson  Crusoe  Syndicate^^  with 
Scraggs  and  Gibney  as  chief  directors,  and  the  operations  of  the  syndicate  are 
what  is  known  in  technical  parlance  as  a  ''scream.^^  Edith  Ronald  Mir- 
rielees,  author  of  the  appealing  Benson  stories,  writes  a  heart  story  of  the 
movement  Westward  that  has  an  equally  deep  appeal. 
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ARIZONA 


By  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of:   Thg  La$t  Frontier;  Gtntlenun  Rovers;  Etc. 
Decorations  hy  Maynard  Dixon 


1  !« 


f  I  f HEY  came  bucketing  into  town  at  a 
hand-gallop,  hat-brims  flapping,  spurs 
jingling,  tie-down  straps  streaming, 
their  p)onies  kicking  the  dusty  road  into  a 
yellow  haze  behind  them.  With  their  gay 
neckerchiefs  and  sheepskin  chaps  they 
formed  as  vivid  a  group  as  one  could  find 
outside  a  Remington.  They  pulled  up 
with  a  great  clatter  of  hoofs  in  front  of  the 
Golden  West  saloon  and,  leaving  their 
panting  mounts  standing  dejectedly,  heads 
to  the  ground  and  reins  trailing,  went 
stamping  into  the  bar.  Having  had  previ- 
ous exp)erience  with  their  sort,  I  made  bold 
to  follow  them  through  the  swinging  doors; 
for  more  unvarnished  facts  about  a  local- 
ity, its  people,  politics,  progress  and  pros- 
pects, are  to  be  had  over  a  mahogany  bar 
than  any  place  I  know  except  a  barber's 
chair. 

**What'll  it  be,  boys?'*  sang  out  one  of 
them,  as  they  sprawled  themselves  over  the 
polished  mahogany.  I  expected  to  see  the 
bartender  matter-of-coursely  shove  out  a 
black  bottle  and  six  small  glasses,  for,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  accepted  canons  of  the 
cattle  country  as  I  had  known  it  a  dozen 
years  before,  there  was  only  one  kind  of  a 
drink  ever  ordered  at  a  bar.  So,  when  two 
of  the  party  expressed  a  preference  for  gin- 
ger-ale and  the  other  four  allowed  that  they 
would  take  lemonade,  I  felt  like  going  to  the 
door  and  taking  another  look  at  the  strag- 
gling frontier  town  and  at  the  cactus-dotted 
desert  which  surrounded  it,  just  to  make 
sure  that  I  really  was  in  Arizona  and  not  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

It  required  scant  finesse  to  engage  one  of 
the  lemonade-drinkers  in  amicable  and  il- 
luminating conversation. 

**Round-up  hereabouts?"  I  inquired,  by 
way  of  making  an  opening. 

"Nope"  said  my  questionee.  "Least- 
ways not  as  I  knows  of.  You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued confidentially,  "we*ve  quit  cow- 
punching.     We've  tied  up  with  the  movies." 

"With  the  what?"  I  queried. 


"The  movies — the  moving  picture  people, 
you  know"  he  explained.  "You  see,  the 
people  back  East  have  gone  plumb  crazy  on 
these  here  Wild  West  picture-plays  and 
weVe  gratifying  .them  at  so  much  per. 
Wagon  train  attacked  by  Injuns — good- 
lookin'  girl  carried  off  by  one  of  the  braves 
— cow-punchers  to  the  rescue,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  It*s  good  pay  and  easy  work 
and  the  grub's  first-rate.  Yes,  sirree,  it's 
got  cow-punching  beaten  to  a  frazzle.  I 
reckon  you're  from  the  East  yourself,  ain't 
you?" 

I  admitted  somewhat  shamefacedly  that 
I  was,  adding  that  my  bag  was  labeled 
"New  York." 

"The  hell  you  say!"  he  exclaimed,  re- 
garding me  with  suddenly  increased  re- 
spect. "From  what  I  hearn  say,  that  sure 
must  be  some  wicked  town.  Gambling 
joints  running  wide  open,  an'  everyone 
packs  a  gun,  I  hear,  an'  shooting  scraps  so 
frequent  no  one  thinks  nothing  about  'em. 
It  ain't  a  safe  place  to  live,  I  say.  Now, 
down  here  in  Arizony  things  is  different. 
We're  peaceable,  we  are.  We  don't  stand 
for  no  promisc'us  gun-play  and,  barring  one 
or  two  of  the  mining  towns,  there  ain't  a 
poker  palace  left,  and  I  wouldn't  be  so 
blamed  surprised  if  this  state  went  dry  in 
a  year  or  two.  Well,  s'long  friend,"  he 
added,  sweeping  off  his  hat.  "I'm  pleased 
to've  made  your  acquaintance.  The  feller 
with  the  camera's  waiting  and  we've  got 
to  get  out  and  run  off  a  few  miles  of  film 
so's  to  amuse  the  folks  back  East." 

I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Golden 
West  and  watched  them  as  they  swimg 
easily  into  their  saddles  and  went  tearing 
up  the  street  in  a  rolling  cloud  of  dust. 
Then  I  went  on  my  way,  marv-eling  at  the 
mutability  of  things.  "That's  what  civil- 
ization does  for  a  country"  I  said  to  my- 
self. "Lemonade  instead  of  liquor;  police- 
men instead  of  pistol-fighters;  cow-boys 
cavorting  in  front  of  cinematographs  in- 
stead of  corralling  cattle."     At  first  blush 
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—I  confess  it  frankly — I  was  as  disappoint- 
ed as  a  boy  who  wakes  up  to  find  it  raining 
On  circus  morning,  for  I  had  revisited  the 
Southwest  expecting  to  find  the  same  easy- 
going, devil-may-care,  whoop-her-up-boys 
life  so  characteristic  of  that  country's  ear- 
lier days.  Instead  I  found  a  busy,  pros- 
perous country,  still  picturesque  in  many 
of  its  aspects,  but  as  orderly  and  peaceful 
as  Commonwealth  avenue  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  country,  was  Arizona, 
the  first  time  I  set  foot  in  it,  upwards  of  a 
dozen  years  ago.  A  howling  wilderness  is 
what  the  Old  Testament  prophets  would 
have  called  it,  I  suppose,  and  they  wouldn't 
have  been  far  wrong  either.  Certainly 
Moses  and  his  Israelites  could  not  have 
wandered  through  a  region  more  forbid- 
ding. Sand  and  sagebrush  and  cactus; 
snakes  and  lizards  and  coyotes;  grim  purple 
mountains  in  the  distance  and,  flaming  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  a  sun  pitiless  as  fate.  Cat- 
tlemen and  sheepmen  still  fought  for  su- 
premacy on  the  ranges;  faro  players  still 
drove  a  roaring  business  in  the  mining 
camps  and  the  cow  towns;  men's  coats 
screened  but  did  not  altogether  conceal  the 
ominous  outline  of  the  six-shooter;  as  build- 
ing materials  adobe  and  corrugated  iron 
still  predominated;  Portland  cement,  the 
barbed-wire  fence,  the  irrigation  ditch  and 
alfalfa  had  yet  to  come  into  their  own.  In 
those  days — and  they  were  not  so  very 
long  ago,  if  you  please — A-r-i-z-o-n-a 
spelled  Frontier  with  a  capital  F. 

I  recall  a  little  incident  of  that  first  visit, 
insignificant  enough  in  itself  but  strangely 
prophetical  of  the  changes  which  were  to 
come.  Riding  across  the  most  desolate 
and  inhospitable  country  I  had  ever  seen, 
a  roughly  written  notice,  nailed  over  the 
door  of  a  ramshackle  adobe  ranch-house 
standing  solitary  in  the  desert,  riveted  my 
attention.  The  ill-formed  letters,  scrawled 
apparently  with  a  sheep-brush  dipped  in 
tar,  read: 

40  MILES  FROM  WOOD 
40  MILES  FROM  WATER 
40  FEET  FROM  HELL 
GOD  BLESS  OUR  HOME 

As  I  pulled  up  my  horse,  fascinated  by  the 
grim  humor  of  the  lines,  the  rancher  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  and,  with  the  hos- 
pitality characteristic  of  those  who  dwell 
in  the  earth's  waste  places,  bade  me  dis- 


mount and  rest.  Such  of  his  face  as  was  not 
bearded  had  been  tanned  by  sun  and  wind 
to  the  color  of  a  well-smoked  brier;  corduroy 
trousers  belted  over  lean  hips  and  a  flannd 
shirt  open  at  the  throat  accentuated  a  figure 
as  iron-hard  and  sinewy  as  a  mountain  Hon. 
About  his  eyes,  puckered  at  the  outer  cor- 
ners by  much  staring  across  sun-scorched 
ranges,  lurked  the  humorous  twinkle  which 
suggested  the  Yankee  or  the  Celt. 

*'I  stopped  to  read  your  sign"  I  explained. 
"If  things  are  as  discouraging  as  all  that,  I 
suppose  you'll  pull  out  of  here  the  first 
chance  you  get?" 

"Not  by  a  jugful!"  he  exclaimed.  "I'm 
here  to  stay.  You  mustn't  take  that  sign 
too  seriously:  it's  just  my  brand  of  humor. 
This  country  don't  look  up  to  much  now, 
I  admit,  but  come  back  here  in  a  few  years, 
friend,  and  you'll  need  to  be  introduced  to 
it  all  over  again." 

"But  you've  no  water"  I  remarked  skep- 
tically. 

"We'll  have  that  before  long.  You  see," 
he  explained  eagerly,  "the  Colorado's  not  so 
very  far  away  and  there's  considerable  talk 
about  the  government's  damming  it  and 
bringing  the  water  down  here  in  diversion 
canals  and  irrigation  ditches.  If  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  help  us,  then  we'll  sink 
artesian  wells  and  get  the  water  that  way. 
Once  get  water  on  it  and  this  soil'll  do  the 
rest.  Why,  friend,  this  soil'll  raise  anything 
— anything!  I'm  going  to  put  in  alfalfa  the 
first  year  or  two,  until  I  get  on  my  feet,  and 
then  I'm  going  to  raise  citrus  fruits.  There's 
never  enough  frost  here  to  worry  about,  and 
all  we  need  is  waiter  to  make  this  the  finest 
soil  for  orange-growing  on  God's  green 
earth.  Just  remember  what  I'm  telling 
you,"  he  concluded  impressively,  tapping 
my  knee  with  his  forefinger  to  emphasize 
his  words,  "though  things  look  damned  dis- 
couraging just  now,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
great  country  some  day." 

As  I  rode  across  the  desert  I  turned  in  my 
saddle  to  wave  him  a  farewell,  but  he  had 
already  forgotten  me.  He  was  marking,  in 
the  bone-dry,  cactus-dotted  soil,  the  places 
where  he  was  going  to  set  out  his  orange 
trees.  Though  our  paths  have  not  crossed 
again,  I  have  always  remembered  him. 
Resolute,  resourceful,  optimistic,  self-re- 
liant, blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor  which 
jeers  at  obstacles  and  laughs  discourage- 
ments away,  with  as  fanatic  a  faith  in  3ie 
future  of  the  land  as  has  a  Moslem  in  the 
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the  Government  left  off,  and  it  is  to 
these  energetic,  persevering  men  who  have 
drilled  wells  and  plowed  fields  and  dug 
ditches  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  great  region  which  stretches  from  Yuma 
to  Tucson  that  the  metamorphosis  of  Ari- 
zona is  due. 

More  misconceptions  are  prevalent  about 
Arizona  than  about  any  other  region  on  the 
continent.  The  reclamation  phase  of  its 
development  has  been  so  emphasized  and 
advertised  that  among  most  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  for  themselves  the  impres- 
sion exists  that  it  is  a  flat,  arid,  sandy,  tree- 
less country,  a  small  portion  of  which  has, 
miraculously  enough,  proved  amenable  to 
irrigation.  This  impression  has  been  con- 
firmed by  various  writers  who,  sacrificing  _ 
accuracy  for  a  phrase,  have  dubbed  Arizona 
"the  American  Egypt,"  which,  to  one  who 
is  really  familiar  with  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  Nile  country  and  the  agri- 
cultural disabilities  imder  which  its  people 
labor,  seems  a  left-handed  compliment  at 
best.  Egypt — barring  the  swamp-lands  of 
the  Delta  and  a  fringe  of  cultivation  along 
the  Nile — -is  a  country  of  sun-baked  yellow 
sand,  as  arid,  Sat  and  treeless  as  an  expanse 
o[  asphalt  pavement.  Arizona  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  In  its  most  arid  regions  there  is  a 
small  growth  of  green  even  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, while  after  the  rains  the  desert  bursts 
into  a  brilliancy  and  diversity  of  bloom  in- 
credible to  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  How 
many  people  who  have  not  visited  Arizona 


in  area?  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  date-palm,  vir- 
tually treeless.  In  Egypt  there  is  not  a  hill 
worthy  the  name  between  Alexandria  and 
Wady  Haifa;  Arizona  has  range  after  range 
of  mountains  which  rise  two  miles  and  more 
into  the  air.  Egypt  is  not  a  white  man's 
land  and  never  will  be.  Arizona  will  never 
be  anything  else.  If  it  is  necessary  to  drag 
in  Egypt  at  all  (save  as  concerns  antiqui- 
ties) then,  for  goodness  sake,  pay  the 
Khedive's  country  a  real  compliment  by 
calling  it  "the  African  Arizona." 

The  thing  that  surprised  me  most  in 
Arizona  was  the  desert.  An  African  would 
not  call  it  desert  at  all;  a  Bedouin  would 
never  feel  at  home  upon  it.  I  had  expected 
to  find  a  waste  of  sand,  treeless,  shrubless, 
plantless,  incapable  of  supporting  anything; 
yellow  as  molten  brass,  sun-scorched,  unre- 
lenting. That  is  the  desert  as  one  knows  it 
in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  The  Arizona  desert 
is  something  very  different  indeed.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  yellow  at  all,  but  a  sort 
of  bluish-gray:  "driftwood"  is  probably  the 
term  which  an  interior  decorator  would  use 
to  describe  its  peculiarly  soft  and  elusive 
■coloring.  Neither  is  it  flat,  nor  has  it  the 
sand  dunes  so  characteristic  of  the  Sahara. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  a  more  or  less  rolling 
country,  corrugated  by  buttes  and  mesas 
and  unexpected  outcroppings  of  rock  and 
sometimes  gashed  by  arroyos,  its  surface 
covered  with  a  confused  tangle  of  desert 
vegetation  so  whimsical  and  fantastic  in  the 


am  inclined  to  think  that  the  shortest  road  to 
agricultural  prosperity  lies  through  an  Ari- 
zona alfalfa  field,  for  this  proliferous  crop, 
whose  fecundity  would  put  a  guinea-pig  to 
shame,  possesses  the  admirable  quality  of 
making  the  land  on  which  it  ia  grown  richer 
with  each  cutting.  They  told  me  some  pro- 
digious alfalfa  yarns  in  Arizona,  but,  as  each 
district  goes  its  neighbor's  record  a  few  tons 
lo  the  acre  better,  I  will  content  myself 
with  mentioning  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
state,  as  many  as  twelve  crops  of  alfalfa  have 
been  cut  in  a  year.  I  wonder  what  your 
Eastern  farmer,  who  thanks  his  lucky  stars 
if  he  can  get  one  good  crop  of  hay  in  a  year, 
would  think  of  life  in  a  land  like  that? 

Certain  of  the  orange-growing  sections  of 
Arizona  have  been  unwisely  advertised  as 
"frostless."  This  is  not  true,  for  there  is  no 
place  within  our  borders  which  is  wholly 
free  from  frost.  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  the  citrus  groves  of  southern  Arizona 
stand  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the  rav- 
ages of  frost  than  those  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  The  fruit  ripens,  moreover, 
considerably  earlier,  the  Arizona  growers 
being  able  to  place  their  oranges,  lemons 
and  grapefruit  on  Eastern  dinner  tables  a 
full  month  in  advance  of  their  Californian 
competitors. 

Unless  I  am  very  greatly  mistaken,  two 
products  hitherto  regarded  as  alien  to  our 
soil— the  Algerian  date  and  Egyptian  cot- 
ton— are  bound  to  prove  important  factors 
'n  the  agricultural  future  of  Arizona.   There 


it  gets  in  bearing;  date-palm  groves  in 
North  Africa,  where  the  prices  are  very  low, 
yield  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  tree  per  an- 
num. They  are,  as  it  were,  the  camels 
among  trees,  for  they  thrive  in  soil  so  sandy 
and  waterless  that  any  other  tree  would 
die  from  sheer  discouragement.  The  date- 
palm  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage  in  Arizona,  the  heavily-laden  groves, 
which  any  one  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble 
can  see  for  himself  at  several  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  giving  ocular 
evidence  of  the  success  with  which  this 
toothsome  fruit  can  be  grown  under  Ameri- 
can conditions.  The  other  crop  which  has, 
I  am  convinced,  a  rosy  future  in  Arizona,  is 
Egyptian  cotton,  which  will  thrive  on  less 
water  than  any  crop  grown  undir  irrigation. 
The  fiber  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  being  about 
three  times  the  length  of  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican-grown staple,  it  can  always  find  a 
profitable  market  among  thread  manu- 
facturers when  our  Southern  cotton  fre- 
quently goes  un harvested  because  prices 
are  too  low  to  pay  for  picking,  an  average 
of  about  fifty-five  million  pounds  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  each  year.  With  the  fertile  soil,  the 
warm  dry  climate,  and  the  water  resources 
which  are  being  so  rapidly  dt\'eloped,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  traveler 
through  certain  sections  of  Arizona  will 
look  out  of  the  window  of  his  Pullman  at  a 
fleeting  landscape  of  fleecy  white.  "That 
isn't  snow,  is  it,  George?"  he  will  ask  the 
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porter,  and  that  grinning  Ethiopian  will 
answer  "No,  suh,  dat  ain't  snow — dat's 
'G)^tian  cotton." 

This  is  no  virgin,  untried  soil,  remember. 
•  Centuries  before  the  great  Genoese  navi- 
gator set  foot  on  the  beach  of  San  Salvador, 
southern  Arizona  was  the  home  of  a  dense 
and  prosperous  population,  skilled  in  agri- 
culture and  past-masters  in  irrigation,  the 
canals  which  they  constructed,  the  ruins  of 
which  may  still  be  seen,  providing  object- 
lessons  for  the  engineers  of  today.     It  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  recall  that  when 
the  Crusaders  were  battling  with  the  Sara- 
cens in  Palestine,  when  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  when  the 
battle  of  Hastings  had  yet  to  be  fought, 
when  Canute  of  Denmark  ruled  in  England, 
a  remarkable   degree   of   civilization  pre- 
vailed in  this  remote  comer  of  the  Americas. 
By  civilization  I  mean  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  dwelt  in  desert  sky-scrapers 
four,  five,  perhaps  even  six  stories  in  height, 
that  they  possessed  an  organized  govern- 
ment, that  they  had  evolved  a  practical  co- 
operative  system   not   unlike   the   water- 
users'  associations  of  the 'Arizona  of  today, 
and  that,  by  means  of  a  system  of  dams, 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs — the  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen — they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reclaiming  a  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable region.    So  great  became  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  this  early  people  that 
it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  warlike  tribes 
to  the  north,  who,  in  a  series  of  forays  prob- 
ably extending  over  years,  at  last  succeeded 
in  exterminating  or  driving  out  this  agri- 
cultural population.     Their   many-storied 
dwellings  crumbled,  the  canals  and  aque- 
ducts which  they  constructed  fell  into  dis- 
repair, the  soil  once  again  dried  up  for  lack 
of  water,  and  returned  in  time  to  its  original 
desert  state,  the  habitat  of  the  cactus  and 
the  mesquite,  the  haunt  of  the  coyote  and 
the  snake. 

Centuries  passed,  during  which  migratory 
bands  of  Indians  were  the  only  visitors  to 
this  silent  and  deserted  land.  Then,  trudg- 
ing up  from  the  Spanish  settlements  to  the 
southward  came  Brother  Marcos  de  Niza, 
in  his  sandals  and  woolen  robe.  He,  the 
first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  Arizona,  after 
penetrating  as  far  northward  as  the  Zimi 
towns,  returned  to  Mexico,  or  New  Spain, 
as  it  was  then  called,  where  he  related  what 
he  had  seen  to  one  of  the  Spanish  officials, 
Don  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  who 


promptly  equipped  an  expedition  and 
started  northward  on  his  own  account. 
Followed  by  half  a  thousand  Spanish  horse 
and  foot,  a  few  hundred  friendly  Indians, 
and  a  mile-long  mule  train,  the  exp>edition 
wound  across  the  burning  deserts  of  Chi- 
huahua, over  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Sonora,  through  rivers  swollen  into  torrents 
by  the  spring  rains,  and  so  into  Arizona, 
where,  raising  the  red-and-yellow  banner, 
he  took  possession  of  all  this  country  in  the 
name  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  of 
Spain.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Grace  1540, 
when  the  ghost  of  Anne  Boleyn  still  dis- 
turbed the  sleep  of  Henry  VIII  and  when 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  hammering 
at  the  gates  of  Budapest.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  country  now 
comprising  the  state  of  Arizona  was  dotted 
with  Spanish  priests,  who,  in  their  missions 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  devoted  themselves  to 
the  disheartening  task  of  Christianizing  the 
Indians.  In  1680,  however,  came  the  great 
Indian  revolt:  the  friars  were  slain  upon 
their  altars,  their  missions  were  ransacked 
and  destroyed,  and  the  work  of  civilization 
which  they  had  begun  was  set  back  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  nineteenth  century' was  approaching 
its  quarter-mark  before  the  first  American 
frontiersmen,  pushing  southward  from  the 
Missouri  in  quest  of  furs  and  gold,  pene- 
trated Arizona.  Came  then  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  Mexican  war,  which  resulted  in 
the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New 
Mexico,  which  then  included  all  that  por- 
tion of  Arizona  lying  north  of  the  Gila 
river;  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
which,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  country 
south  of  the  Gila  as  a  desirable  transconti- 
nental railway  route,  resulted  in  its  purchase 
under  the  terms  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty;  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  a  Confederate 
invasion  of  Arizona  in  1862  resulting  in  its 
organization  as  a  territory  of  the  Union. 
The  early  period  of  American  rule  was  ex- 
tremely imsettled,  Indian  massacres  and 
the  dangerous  elements  which  composed 
the  population — prospectors,  cow-punchers, 
adventurers,  gamblers,  bandits,  horse- 
thieves — leading  to  one  of  the  worst,  though 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  periods  of  our 
frontier  history. 

On  February  the  fourteenth,  191 2,  the 
territory  of  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  its  first 
elected  governor,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
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capitoly  swung  his  hat  in  the  air  and  called 
on  the  assembled  crowd  for  three  cheers  as 
there  broke  out  at  the  mast-head  a  flag  with 
eight-and-forty  stars. 

The  history  of  Arizona  divides  itself,  as 
I  have  just  shown,  into  three  epochs — the 
aboriginal,  the  exploratory,  and  the  reclam- 
atory,   or,  if  you  prefer,  the  Indian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  American — and  each  of 
these  epochs  is  typified  by  a  remarkable  and 
wholly  characteristic  structure:    the  Ruins 
of  Casa  Grande,  the  Mission  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac,  and  the  Roosevelt  Dam.     Casa 
Grande — ^''the  Great  House" — which  rises 
from  the  desert  some  sixty  miles  southeast  of 
Phoenix,  is  the  most  remarkable  plain  ruin 
in  the  whole  Southwest  and  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  four- 
storied  house  of  sun-dried  puddled  clay, 
forming,  with  its  Cyclopean  walls,  its  low 
doorways,  so  designed  that  an  enemy  would 
have  to  enter  on  hands  and  knees,  and  its 
labyrinth  of  rooms,  courtyards,  and  corri- 
dors, a  striking  and  significant  relic  of  a  for- 
gotten people.     Already  a  ruin  when  dis- 
covered, in  1694,  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Kino, 
how  old  it  is  or  who  built  it  even  the  archae- 
ologists have  been  unable  to  decide.     Its 
crumbling  ruins  are  emblematic  of  a  race  of 
sturdy  red  men,  growers  of  grain  and  breed- 
ers of  cattle,  whose  energy  and  resource 
wrested  this  region  from  the  desert,  and  who 
were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  greed  of  a 
stronger  and  more  warlike  people. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  foot-hills,  where  the 
Santa  Rita  mountains  sweep  down  to  meet 
the  desert  half-a-dozen  miles  outside  Tuc- 
son, stands  the  white  Mission  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac.  It  is  the  sole  survivor  of  that  chain 
of  outposts  of  the  church  which  the  friars  of 
the  Spanish  orders  stretched  across  Arizona 
in  their  campaign  of  proselytism  three  cen- 
turies ago.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  at  sun- 
set, its  splendid  carved  facade  rose-tinted 
by  the  magic  radiance  of  twilight,  its  domes 
and  towers  and  minarets  silhouetted  against 
the  purple  of  the  mountains  as  though 
carved  from  ivory.  Perhaps  it  is  the  dra- 
matic effect  produced  as,  swinging  sharply 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  foot-hills,  one 
comes  upon  it  suddenly,  standing  white  and 
solitary  and  lovely  between  the  desert  and 
the  sky,  but  I  shall  always  rank  it  with  the 
Taj  Mahal,  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
and  the  Alhambra,  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  I  have  ever  seen.  If  Cali- 
fornia had  that  mission  she  would  advertise 


and  exploit  it  to  the  skies,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  it  in  Arizona, 
being  too  much  occupied,  I  suppose,  with 
other  and  more  important  things.  In  fact, 
I  had  to  inquire  of  three  people  in  the  hotel 
at  Tucson  before  I  could  learn  just  where  it 
was.  Although  the  patter  of  monastic  san- 
dals upon  its  flagged  floors  has  ceased  these 
many  years,  San  Xa\der  is  neither  deserted 
nor  run  down,  for  the  Angelus  bell  still 
booms  its  brazen  summons  at  twilight,  and 
the  Indians  from  the  near-by  reservation 
come  trooping  in  for  evening  prayer.  The 
last  of  the  Arizona  missions,  it  stands  as  a 
fitting  memorial  to  the  courageous  padres 
who  first  brought  Christianity  to  Arizona, 
many  of  them  at  the  cost  of  their  lives. 

Eighty  miles  north  of  Phoenix,  at  the 
back  of  the  Superstition  mountains  and 
almost  imder  the  shadow  of  the  Four  Peaks, 
is  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam — the  last  word, 
as  it  were,  in  the  American  chapter  of  Ari- 
zona's history.  Those  who  know  whereof 
they  speak  have  estimated  that  four-fifths 
of  the  state  is  fitted,  so  far  as  the  potential- 
ities of  the  soil  is  concerned,  for  agriculture, 
but  hitherto  the  lack  of  rainfall  has  reduced 
the  available  area  to  that  which  lay  within 
the  capabilities  of  the  somewhat  meager 
streams  to  irrigate.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  region  of  which  Phoenix  is  the 
center.  Came  then  quiet,  efficient  men  who 
proceeded  to  perform  a  modern  version  of 
the  miraqle  of  Moses,  for,  behold,  they  smote 
the  rock  and  where  there  had  been  no  water 
before  there  was  now  water  and  to  spare. 
Across  a  narrow  canyon  in  the  mountains 
they  built  a  Gargantuan  dam  of  sandstone 
and  cement  to  hold  in  check  and  to  con- 
serve for  use  in  the  dry  season  the  waters  of 
the  river  which  swirled  through  it.  The 
great  artificial  lake,  twenty-five  square 
miles  in  area,  created  by  this  dam  holds 
water  enough  to  cover  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  with  a  foot  of  water  and 
assures  a  permanent  supply  to  the  240,000 
acres  included  in  the  project.  The  farmers 
of  the  Salt  river  valley,  which  comprises  the 
territory  under  irrigation,  forming  them- 
selves into  an  association,  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  government  to  repay  the 
cost  of  the  dam  in  ten  years,  whereupon  the 
dam  will  become  the  property  of  the  land- 
owners themselves,  the  water,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  becoming  appurte- 
nant to  the  land.  Just  as  the  crumbling 
ruins  at  Casa  Grande  serve  as  a  reminder 
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of  a  race  long  since  dead  and  gone,  and  as 
the  white  mission  at  Tucson  is  a  memorial 
to  the  Spaniards  who  came  after  them,  so  is 
the  mighty  dam  at  Roosevelt,  together  with 
its  accompanying  prosperity,  a  monument 
to  the  courage,  daring  and  resource  of  the 
American. 

In  speaking  of  Arizona  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  state  tonsists  of  two  dis- 
tinct regions,  as  dissimilar  in  climate  and 
physiography  as  Florida  and  Maine.  Theirs 
is  the  difference  between  plateau  and  plain, 
between  sandstone  and  sand,  between  palm 
and  pine.  If  you  will  take  a  pencil  and  ruler 
and  draw  a  line  diagonally  across  the  map 
of  the  state,  from  Mojave  City,  on  the  Col- 
orado, to  Bisbee,  on  the  Mexican  border, 
you  will  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  two  zones.  That  portion  of  the  state 
lying  to  the  north  of  this  imaginary  line  is 
a  six-thousand-foot-high  plateau,  mountain- 
ous and  heavily  forested,  with  green  grass 
and  running  water  and  cold  dry  winters, 
and  an  annual  rainfall  which  frequently  ex- 
ceeds thirty  inches.  To  the  south  of  this 
quartering  line  lies  a  tremendous  stretch  of 
arid  but  fertile  land,  broken  at  intervals  by 
hills  and  moimtain  ranges,  with  a  sparse 
vegetation  and  an  annual  rainfall  which, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado, 
often  does  not  exceed  three  inches.  It  is  in 
this  southern  portion,  however,  that  the 
future  of  Arizona  lies,  for  the  success  of  the 
great  irrigation  projects  at  Roosevelt  and 
Laguna  (and  which  will  doubtless  be  followed, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  by  similar  under- 
takings on  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  San  Pedro, 
the  Agua  Frio,  the  Verde,  the  Little  Colo- 
rado, and  the  lower  Gila)  have  given  con- 
vincing proof  that  all  that  its  arid  soil  re- 
quired was  water  to  transform  it  into  a  land 
of  farms  and  orchards  and  gardens,  in 
which  the  energetic  man  of  modest  means — 
and  it  is  such  men  who  form  the  backbone 
of  every  country — can  find  a  generous  living 
and  a  delightful  home.  They  need  men,  the 
right  kind  of  men,  out  in  Arizona,  for  the 
state,  though  greater  in  area  than  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
combined,  has  a  smaller  population  than 
Rochester,  New  York,  or  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  by  those  fiction  writers  who 


have  depicted  Arizona  society  as  consisting 
of  cow-punchers,  faro-dealers  and  bad  men. 
The  pictures  they  still  persist  in  drawing  of 
towns  shot-up  by  drunken   cow-boys,   of 
saloons  and  poker  palaces  running  at  full 
blast,  of  stage-coaches  held  up  and  robbed, 
are  as  much  out-of-date,  if  the  public  only 
knew  it,  as  crinoline  skirts  and  flowered 
satin  vests.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Arizona 
claims  the  most  law-abiding  population  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  claim  is  copper- 
riveted    by    the    criminal    records.      The 
gambler  and  the  gtm-fighter  have  disap- 
peared, driven  out  by  tbe  force  of  pubUc 
opinion.     The  Arizona  Rangers,  that  pic- 
turesque body  of  constabulary  which  po- 
liced the  country  in  territorial  days,  have 
been  disbanded  because  there  is  no  longer 
work  for  them  to  do.    Not  only  is  "red-eye" 
no  longer  the  conventional  drink,  but  many 
of  the  communities  have  voted  for  prohibi- 
tion.  Not  content  with  closing  the  gambling 
houses.  Phoenix  and  Tucson  have  passed 
municipal  ordinances  prohibiting  such  inno- 
cent forms  of  chance  as  raflSes  and  nickel- 
in-the-slot  machines.    When  the  promoters 
of  Phoenixes  annual  carnival  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  stage-coach  the  other  day  they  could 
not  find  one  in  the  state:  they  had  all  been 
bought  by  the  moving-picture  concerns.    A 
stage  still  runs  over  the  mountains  from 
Globe  to  Phoenix,  driven  by  a  gentleman 
who  chews  tobacco  and  wears  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  but  it  has  sixty-horse-power 
engines  under  it  and  the  fashion  in  which  its 
driver  takes  the  giddy  turns  is  calculated  to 
make    the   passengers*    hair    permanently 
pompadour.  Out  in  the  back-country,  where 
the  roads  run  out  and  the  trails  begin,  the 
cow-puncher  is  still  to  be  found,  but  he,  like 
the  long-horns  which  he  herds,  is  rapidly 
retreating  before  civilization's  implacable 
advance.     Lawlessness  has  given  way  to 
law;  a  desert  has  been  plowed  and  hoed  and 
watered  into  a  land  of  farms  and  fruit-trees; 
a  wilderness  has  been  converted  into  a  state. 
It  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  has  been 
done  down  there  in  Arizona,  and  to  the 
toil-hardened,  sun-tanned  men  who  did  it 
I  am  proud  to  raise  my  hat.    Today  they 
are  only  commonplace  farmers,  but,  when 
history  has  granted   them   the  justice  of 
perspective,  we  shall  know   them  as  the 
Pioneers. 
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TO  have  seen  a  state  in  the  making  is  a 
novel  experience.    To  have  watched 
her  grow  from  unkempt  infancy,  so  to 
speak,  into  a  youthfidness  marked  by  sturdi- 
hood^  prominence  and  power  is  a  remark- 
able privilege.    Yet  both  the  experience  and 
the  privilege  •  have  been  mine.     It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  I  hold  for  Arizona, 
the  infant  in  this  case,  a  feeling  of  closest 
kinship.   I  might  regard  her  paternally  were 
her  potentialities  not  so  colossal,  were  her 
possibilities  not  so  vast,  were  she  not,  in 
brief,  a  mammoth  promise  only  partially 
fulfilled.    For  the  past  thirty-two  years  she 
has  been,  as  it  were,  my  companion,  my 
playmate,  workmate.     I  have  shared  her 
vicissitudes  while  she  has  retrieved  my  mis- 
fortimes.    Years  ago  I  yielded  my  share  of 
effort  to  bring  her  forth  from  that  obscurity 
in  which  countless  centuries  had  enthralled 
her;  to  estrange  her  from  the  untutored  and 
imcouth  savage,  the  Apache,  the  Papago,  the 
Pima  and  the  Navajo,  who  alone  had  found 
her  rugged  mountains  and  expansive  deserts 
hospitable,  and  to  introduce  her  to  the 
Caucasian  world.     With  other  newcomers 
from  the  older  and  more  populous  regions,  I 
encouraged  this  untutored  child  of  the  west- 
em  wilderness  to  emerge  from  her  solitude, 
to  don  the  habiliments  of  civilization  and  to 
extend  her  welcome  more  freely  and  hope- 
fully to  others  of  my  kind.    To  all  these  im- 
portimities   Arizona   has   responded   more 
readily  than  ever  was  imagined;  more  gen- 
erously than  the  most  sanguine  pioneer  ever 
anticipated,   more  bounteously   than  was 
ever  thought  possible  by  those  superficially 
familiar  with  her  resources  of  thirty  years 
ago. 

Her  resources  of  thirty  years  ago!  The 
expression  calls  to  mind  frontier  pictures 
that  pass  my  mental  vision  in  kaleidoscopic 
array.  When  I  followed  a  burro  train  bear- 
ing prospectors'  equipment  across  eastern 
Arizona  into  the  town  of  Globe  in  the  year 
1 88 1, 1  had  acquired  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
mdustrial  future  of  the  country  over  which 
my  trail  had  led.    I  had  portrayed  mentally 


those  herculean  human  efforts  by  which 
rugged  mountains  impregnated  with  valu- 
able minerals  would  be  made  to  yield  richest 
tribute  to  industry.  I  foresaw  towering 
smokestacks  of  smelters.  I  heard  in  fancy 
the  raucous  roar  of  blast  furnaces  and  the 
din  of  machinery  in  inmiense  refineries.  I 
forethought,  less  vividly,  it  is  true,  but 
accurately,  nevertheless,  the  forces  of  com- 
mercialism wresting  their  wealth  from 
virgin  forests.  And  a  concomitant  element 
in  the  whole  picture  was  the  settler  with  his 
agricultural  instinct  creating  here  and  there 
a  garden  spot  with  waters  diverted  itom 
natural  channels,  while  the  little  mining 
camps  and  trading  posts  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  proportions  and  ap- 
pearance of  thriving  cities. 

All  these  things  were  a  part  of  the  vision 
held  before  the  Arizona  pioneers  in  those 
early  days  as  an  incentive  to  their  industry, 
as  a  hope  of  reward  to  urge  them  on  to 
further  conquests  of  the  wild  and  all  too 
barren  waste  over  which  savage  life  and  the 
elemental  forces  of  Nature  had  theretofore 
held  illimitable  sway.  But  even  the  most 
fanciful  of  the  early  settlers  delving  into  the 
mountain  sides  for  hidden  treasure,  or  graz- 
ing their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  wooded  and 
vegetated  uplands  did  not  have  the  temerity 
or  imagination  to  predict  any  future  value 
for  the  contemned  deserts — those  treach- 
erous expanses  of  moistureless  sand  or  adobe, 
scantily  and  sporadically  covered  by  sage- 
brush, mesquite  and  greasewood,  the  cactus, 
the  cfwUa  and  the  ocatilla.  They  were 
places  fraught  with  vague  terrors,  where 
Nature  in  recalcitrant  mood  had  chosen  to 
play  strange  pranks,  where  the  unwary  or 
too  venturesome  prospector  was  lured  to  the 
tortures  of  death  by  thirst  while  the  phan- 
tom lakes  anvl  elusive  shades  of  the  mirage 
mocked  him  in  his  suffering.  Verily,  here 
was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  desolation!  Who 
could  divine  that  Uncle  Sam  would  one  day 
become  a  twentieth-century  miracle-worker, 
and  with  enormous  stores  of  waters  im- 
pounded in  the  mountain  canyons  or  river 
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beds,  would  drag  forth  these  mute  and 
barren  wastes  from  their  primeval  solitude 
and  convert  them  into  a  veritable  Garden 
of  Eden?  The  mythical  feats  of  Thor,  the 
conquests  of  Goliath,  and  the  prodigious 
performances  of  the  Brobdingnagian  giants 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  this. 

So  stupendous  was  the  undertaking  that 
even  after  the  government  engineers  had 
outlined  their  plans  for  converting  the  acres 
of  the  Salt  river  and  Yuma  valleys  into  pro- 
ductive farms,  the  agricultural  chance-taker 
who  settled  down  on  a  homestead  to  await 
the  arrival  of  irrigation,  with  the  completion 
of  the  projects,  accepted  the  assurances  of 
the  miracle-workers  with  reservations. 
Illustrative  of  this  feeling  was  the  graphic, 
if  extravagant,  expression  used  by  one  of 
these  homestead  entrymen  while  the  great 
Roosevelt  Dam  was  under  construction.  As 
he  leaned  on  the  wheel  of  my  carriage  in 
front  of  the  little  tent  house  that  he  called 
home,  he  must  have  caught  me  in  the  act  of 
making  a  stealthy  survey  of  his  none  too 
substantial  abode  and  the  quarter-section 
of  desert  land  that  surrounded  it,  for  after 
looking  skeptically  over  his  surroimdings 
for  a  moment,  he  remarked  with  grim  doubt- 
fulness "Doesn't  look  like  mu<±  to  tie  to, 
does  it,  stranger?  A  jackrabbit  nmnin' 
across  it  'ud  have  to  carry  his  lunch  with 
him."  Today  the  land  that  called  forth  this 
pessimism  could  not  be  purchased  for  $200 
an  acre. 

But  one  should  not  bridge  too  rapidly  the 
years  of  endeavor  and  history-making  that 
intervened  between  the  days  when  the  white 
man  in  Arizona,  repulsing  the  marauding 
Indian,  and  the  hardly  less  formidable  des- 
perado, evolved  law  and  order  of  a  crude  but 
effective  character,  together  with  means  of 
livelihood,  and  this  modem  epoch  when 
civilizing  and  industrial  influences  and  en- 
deavors appear  to  be  culminating  in  an  era 
of  incomparable  prosperity  which  stretches 
ahead  in  a  roseate  vista  down  the  long 
reaches  of  time.  For,  meanwhile,  had  come 
the  cattle  barons,  the  lumbermen,  the  farm- 
ers, the  yellow-legged  mining  engineer,  and 
close  in  the  wake  of  the  latter  the  great  cor- 
poration with  its  possibilities  for  extensive 
development  of  those  natural  mineral  re- 
sources, knowledge  of  which  caused  Hum- 
boldt, the  famous  geologist  and  cosmog- 
onist,  to  say  of  Arizona  prophetically  in  that 
early  period  "There  lies  the  futiu-e  treasure- 
house  of  the  world."   And  almost  contempo- 


raneously with  these  notable  and  significant 
events,  the  great  empire  of  civilization  and 
industry  that  lay  to  the  eastward  stretched 
out  a  cordon  by  which  it  sought  to  lay  hold 
on  Arizona  along  with  the  supposedly  richer 
and  more  ho^itable  country  lying  to  the 
westward.  It  was  a  railroad,  this  harbingo- 
of  civilization,  and  its  number,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  industrial  development,  has  become 
plural.  The  railroad  builders  of  those  early 
days  regarded  Arizona  as  a  place  to  be 
gotten  across  as  swiftly  as  possible  with  as 
few  stops  as  were  permissible  on  the  way.  to 
the  gold  fields,  the  cultivated  valleys  and 
giant  forests  of  California.  Yet  in  the 
course  of  Arizona's  development  came  the 
time  when  she  led  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
as  a  producer  of  copper,  when  millions  more 
were  annually  yielded  by  her  in  the  form  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  other  metals; 
when  the  far-heralded  advantages  of  a  mild 
and  invigorating  climate  combined  with 
numerous  natiu-al  scenic  wonders  brought 
thousands  of  tourists  yearly  to  her  cities  and 
mountains;  when  vast  natural  resources  and 
enhanced  transportation  facilities  hastened 
the  upbuilding  of  her  centers  of  population 
and  Uie  occupation  of  her  fertile  farmlands 
until  the  population  of  the  territory  had 
mounted  to  well  over  two  hundred  thousand. 
Then,  siu^ely  and  inevitably,  on  February 
14, 191 2,  came  statehood  with  its  attendant 
advantages  and  privileges.  Arizona  was  no 
longer  the  storehouse  of  Nature's  ciuiosities, 
the  domain  of  the  savage  dedicated  chiefly 
to  the  scientific  explorer  and  the  writer  of 
fiction  in  search  of  new  scenes  and  local 
color.  As  a  state  she  had,  so  to  speak, 
"arrived." 

Not  all  of  a  state's  resources  are  indicated 
by  the  figiu'es  of  industrialism  or  the  litera- 
ture of  boards  of  trade,  however  potent 
these  two  factors  in  development  may  be. 
In  brief,  one  cannot  express  a  true  estimate 
of  a  commonwealth  in  terms  of  Midas  any 
more  than  he  can  adjudge  acciu'ately  and 
fairly  the  character  and  personality  of  a 
fellowman  by  reference  alone  to  his  rating 
in  Bradstreet's.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the 
populace  of  a  state  that  foretells  its  destiny. 

They  are  not  the  sluggards  of  the  world 
who  leave  kith  and  kin  to  wrest  a  livelihood 
from  a  new  and  untried  region.  It  takes 
both  courage  and  enterprise  to  abandon 
one's  household  gods  of  generations  and  set 
up  new  firesides  and  shrines  on  virgin 
soil.    And  even    the  healthseeker   is  not 
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infrequently  a  pathfinder  in  his  chosen  line 
of  work,  who  has  prematurely  reached  his  day 
of  reckoning  with  Nature's  laws  through  the 
too  feverish  pursuit  of  an  ambition.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  naturally  that  Arizona's 
new  ship  of  state  carries  a  venturesome, 
hazard-loving  people,  unafraid  to  explore 
imcharted  seas  in  the  realms  of  industry, 
sociology  or  in  other  directions  of  human 
endeavor.  Since  their  entrance  into  this 
new  territory  they  have  had  to  subdue 
savage  tribes,  to  stand  embattled  against 
the  very  elements  of  Nature  in  gaining  a 
foothold  and  founding  homes.  Therefore, 
their  chance-taking  proclivities  are  great, 
and  their  view  of  life  is  undismayed.  Their 
conquests  have  recnforced  their  confidence. 

Tliis  spirit  of  Arizona's  people  has  made 
itself  manifest  in  different  ways,  particu- 
larly since  statehood  was  acquired  and 
greater  latitude  was  thus  afforded  for  de- 
partures from  the  old  order  of  public  affairs. 
In  divers  directions  it  has  reached  out  to 
transform  the  old  into  the  new,  and  to 
bestow  its  humanizing  influence  wherever 
conditions  made  a  demand.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  monument  to  this  ardent  spirit  of 
progress  is  the  constitution  of  the  new 
state,  with  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  as  its  cardinal  principles,  while  the 
most  striking  manifestation  of  it  may  be  the 
radical  institutional  reforms  inaugurated 
and  supported  since  Arizona  became  a  dis- 
tinct entity  in  the  Union.  From  delving 
after  wealth,  from  reclaiming  arid  lands  and 
upbuilding  cities,  the  new  state  has  withheld 
sufficient  attention  and  effort  to  effect  a  new 
kind  of  reclamation,  to  foster  an  enterprise 
that  is,  and  yet  is  not,  wholly  a  philan- 
thropy, the  rehabilitation  of  human  char- 
acter, the  conserving  of  individual  life  and 
energy  for  social  betterment. 

The  most  notable  results  along  these  lines 
have  been  achieved  in  utilizing  for  public 
service  those  elements  which  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  wholly  estranged  from 
society. 

The  state  of  Arizona  had  outlined  on 
paper  a  great  north  and  south  and  east  and 
west  system  of  highways,  but  the  road  fimd 
was  depleted.  Where  was  the  labor  to  come 
from  to  extend  these  radial  lines  of  travel 
whereby  the  different  cities  of  Arizona  n  ight 
be  linked  more  closely  together  and  the 
multitude  of  tourists  might  annually  find 


ready  access  to  all  parts  of  this  sightseers* 
wonderland?  The  solution  was  found  when 
construction  forces  were  recruited  from  the 
foiu"  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  State 
Prison.  To  encourage  self-respect  stripes 
were  abolished  and  gray  uniforms  were  sub- 
stituted. To  promote  health  and  efficiency 
sanitary  surroimdings  and  wholesome  food 
were  provided.  In  different  parts  of  the 
state  road  camps  were  established,  and  in 
one  of  the  most  remote  about  forty  men 
were  stationed  with  no  guard  except  their 
own  verbal  assurances  that  they  would  not 
try  to  escape.  A  lesson  in  himian  nature 
was  then  afforded  by  the  discovery  that  a 
prisoner's  sense  of  honor  is  a  more  effective 
guard  than  a  man  with  a  rifle.  Figures  show 
a  far  lower  percentage  of  attempted  escapes 
from  road  camps  unguarded  than  from  those 
where  the  usual  espionage  is  employed.  And 
this  fact  affords  the  basic  principle  of  the 
new  penology,  namely,  a  man  reforms  only 
as  he  is  trusted  and  made  to  rely  on  him- 
self. 

However  that  may  be,  highway  and  bridge 
construction  is  going  forward  rapidly  in 
Arizona  by  means  of  prisoners'  labor,  and 
in  this  and  other  ways  each  man  convicted, 
instead  of  becoming  a  public  burden,  is  pay- 
ing his  debt  to  the  state  whose  laws  he 
transgressed. 

And  yet,  whatever  Arizona's  civic  and 
industrial  advantages  today;  however  phe- 
nomenal her  progress,  in  the  few  years  since 
she  emerged  from  comparative  obscurity 
into  the  radiance  of  a  new  era,  the  state  is 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
While  it  is  true  that  her  advancement  has 
been  of  a  character  not  attained  by  many  a 
commonwealth  of  siupassing  age  and  wealth 
of  tradition,  her  potentialities  are  stu- 
pendous. Hers  is  a  record  of  many  worthy 
beginnings,  of  colossal  inceptions.  Not  the 
past,  but  the  future  holds  her  interest,  her 
ideals,  her  aspirations.  And  commanding, 
meanwhile,  the  allegiance  and  devotion  of 
thousands  of  people  of  every  walk  of  life, 
who  have  felt  the  subtle  and  intangible,  but 
withal  potent  fascination  of  her  sapphire 
skies,  her  opalescent  sunsets,  her  wondrous 
scenery,  her  wealth  of  empire,  her  spirit  of 
hazardry  admitting  no  defeat,  she  extends 
perennial  welcome  and  promise  of  pros- 
perity to  every  newcomer  in  search  of  hap- 
piness commensurate  with  human  endeavor. 
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Tbe  MiMtOB  of  Su  XaWer  Jal  Bac  dbt  TuaoB,  Ariieiu.  wu  fmindcd 
by  Spuiuli  priert*  about  16S7 

By  MARION  CUMMINGS  STANLEY 

Where  buried  rivers  mock  the  burning  sands, 
Through  trackless  wastes  of  desert,  dread  and  vast. 

They  came  whose  feet  were  first  in  unknown  lands; 
They  stayed  their  weary  wandering  here  at  last. 

They  came  who  counted  earthly  gain  as  loss, 
They  raised  the  old-world  altar  in  the  new; 

Around  the  banner  of  the  lifted  cross. 

From  far  and  wide,  the  red  men  wondering  drew. 

They  burned  them  bricks  from  out  the  desert  clay, 
They  had  no  quarried  stone  nor  marble  white; 

They  taught  the  peaceful  Pima  day  by  day; 
The  fierce  Apache  terrified  the  night. 

They  made  them  bricks  of  desert  sand;  they  brought 

The  beamed  oak  afar;  year  after  year 
Still  patiently  the  gray-gowned  brothers  sought 

To  make  the  old-world  beauty  blossom  here. 

Beneath  their  hands  the  desert  clay  took  mold 
Of  Moorish  arch  and  Moorish  tower  fair. 

From  mountain  mines  they  brought  the  virgin  gold, 
With  beaten  gold  they  made  the  altar  there. 

I  think  at  even,  eyes  that  dreamed  of  Spain 
Turned  wistfully  across  the  trackless  sand. 

As  from  an  island  in  the  midmost  main 
A  shipwrecked  sailor  yearns  for  native  land. 
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Did  any  echo  reach  them  from  afar, 
Borne  over  vale  and  plain  and  mountain  crest, 

To  tell  how  in  the  travail  pains  of  war 
The  new  world  bore  a  nation  to  the  West  ? 

For  him,  the  high  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb, 
Her  bosom  with  the  milk  of  plenty  fills; 

Her  wheat  upon  a  thousand  plains  for  him. 
For  him  her  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 

And  not  for  Spain  for  all  her  splendid  dreams, 
Though  first  her  ships  were  on  the  silent  bays. 

Though  first  for  her  the  new  world's  treasure-streams, 
And  at  her  shrine  the  simple  Indian  prays. 

And  not  for  thee,  O  thou  wild  wanderer, 

Dark  daughter  of  her  youth,  whose  feet  were  free 

Upon  her  hills  in  all  the  days  that  were 
Before  the  white  man's  star  rose  from  the  sea. 

Here  at  this  shrine  they  bowed  with  faces  mild, 
They  knew  no  prescience  of  coming  loss. 

The  son  of  Spain,  America's  first  child, 
Together  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

Now  from  his  hills  the  Indian  is  gone; 

The  eager  white  man  works  his  will ;  today 
The  tides  of  trade  are  high  where  old  Tucson 

Cowered  close  behind  her  walls  of  sun-baked  clay. 

Along  the  reaches  of  the  silent  land 

The  throbbing  arteries  of  commerce  beat. 

And  where  the  fathers  knelt,  so  scant  a  band, 
From  sea  to  sea  men  gathered,  mix  and  meet. 

The  old  things  pass;  only  the  mesa  keeps 
The  olden  light  when  waning  afternoon 

Along  the  purple  Catalinas  sleeps, 
Till  Santa  Rita's  roses  blossom  soon. 

And  at  one  shrine  of  ancient  memories 

The  past  lives  on  from  dreaming  year  to  year; 

They  whisper  still — the  vanished  centuries — 
Upon  the  vesper  bells  of  San  Xavier. 
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of  any  kind,  bore  no  weapons  except  the 
gnarled  branches  crudely  trimmed  by 
breaking  or  gnawing,  and  spoke  an  ex* 
tremely  rudimentary  tongue,  which  to 
the  Hillmen  seemed  but  a  succession  of 
grunts  and  clicks.  They  were,  in  fact, 
a  race  of  Tree-men,  or  Ape-men,  probably 
overflowing  from  their  native  forests  and 
seeking  a  new  home  where  the  fruits  they 
loved  should  be  abimdant.  In  almost 
voiceless  fury  they  flung  themselves  upon 
the  Hillmen,  who  slew  them  in  hordes  by 
the  aid  of  club  and  spear,  but  suffered 
frightful  losses  in  the  struggle.  Th6  Ape- 
men  had  a  hideous  habit  of  rending  their 
beaten  antagonists  apart  as  they  were 
wont  to  strip  branches  from  the  trees. 
But  it  caused  them  to  lose  a  lot  of  precious 
time  in  the  rush  of  a  battle,  and  it  roused 
the  Hillmen  to  a  redoubled  rage.  In  the 
end — after  a  long  war,  for  the  invaders 
came  in  a  succession  of  legions — ^the  low- 
browed ones  were  beaten,  trodden  out  or 
driven  into  the  sea,  which  they  feared 
frantically.  But  when  they  had  passed 
the  Hillmen's  ranks  were  thin,  and  their 
stone-piled  graves  were  thick  along  the 
windy  shoulders  of  the  hill. 

Soon  afterward,  appearing  from  no  man 
could  say  where,  came  a  scattered  in- 
cursion of  mammoth  cave-bears,  sabre- 
toothed  tigers,  and  a  few  gigantic  cave- 
lions.  These  ravenous  monsters  not  only 
slaughtered  wholesale  the  game  on  which 
the  Hillmen  most  depended,  but  strove — 
each  for  himself,  fortunately — to  seize 
the  caves.  As  they  raged  against  each 
other  no  less  desperately  than  against 
their  human  adversaries,  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  never  in  doubt.  The  Hillmen 
stood  together  solidly,  fought  with  all 
their  cunning  of  pitfall  and  ambuscade, 
and  overwhelmed  the  mightiest  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers.  But  again  the  vic- 
tory was  dear-bought.  When  the  last  of 
the  monsters,  sullen  and  amazed,  with- 
drew to  seek  less  difficult  encounters,  they 
left  mourning  and  lamentation  in  the 
caves. 

This  war  had  been  a  matter  of  some 
seasons.  Then  had  followed  a  sununer  of 
peace  and  good  hunting,  which  had  given 
wounds  time  to  heal.  But  with  winter 
had  swept  down  another  dreadful  invasion 
from  the  east — wolves,  wolves  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  hunting  in  such  huge  packs 
that  many  outlying  sections  of  the  tribe 


were  cut  oflF  and  devoured  before  the  Hill- 
men could  combine  to  withstand  them. 
Fortimately  the  different  packs  had  no 
combined  action,  so  after  the  first  shock 
the  hairy  warrior  who  ruled  the  men  of 
the  Little  Hills  was  able  to  get  his  dimin- 
ished followers  together,  along  with  most 
of  their  stored  supplies,  and  mass  them  in 
the  central  caves.  Night  after  night  raged 
bloody  battles  in  the  cave-mouths;  and 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  opposing 
numbers  were  not  too  overwhelming,  the 
Hillmen  would  rush  forth  with  deep- 
chested  yells  and  brain  a  few  score  of  their 
besiegers.  But  meanwhile  all  himting  was 
made  impossible,  the  meat  of  the  slain 
wolves  was  intolerable,  and  men's  blood 
grew  thin  on  a  scant  diet  of  nuts  and  roots. 
So  dragged  by  half  the  desperate  winter. 
Then  suddenly  the  wolves,  having  exter- 
minated or  driven  off  all  the  game  among 
the  Little  Hills,  once  more  took  the  trail, 
though  with  diminished  ranks,  and  swept 
off  ravaging  to  the  south.  The  Pec^le 
of  the  Little  Hills  were  free  once  more  to 
come  out  into  the  sun.  But  there  was  no 
more  game  to  himt,  neither  in  the  forest, 
nor  on  the  upland  slopes,  nor  in  the  frost- 
filmed  marshes  by  the  estuary.  The  tribe 
was  driven  to  fumbling  in  the  icy  pools 
at  low  tide  for  scallops  and  clams  and 
mussels,  a  diet  which  their  souls  despised 
and  their  bodies  resented. 

The  fact  that  the  invasion  of  the  wolves 
had  forced  the  tribe  to  concentrate,  how- 
ever, presently  proved  to  have  been  a 
painfully  disguised  blessing.  Had  the^ 
remain^  as  before,  scattered  all  over  their 
domain  for  the  convenience  of  the  chase, 
their  next  and  hardest  trial  would  surely 
have  annihilated  them. 

It  was  once  more  out  of  the  east  that  it 
came  upon  them,  by  the  trail  of  the  van- 
ished Ape-men  and  the  giant-wolves. 
About'  sunrise  of  a  sununer's  day  a  woman 
of  the  tribe  was  grubbing  for  roots  with  a 
pointed  stick,  by  the  banks  of  a  brook, 
when  she  was  oounced  upon  by  a  pair  of 
squat  yellow  '.rown  filthy  men  with  enor- 
mous shor'aers,  short  bow-legs,  and  fiat 
faces  with  gaping  upturned  nostrils. 
Young  and  vigorous,  she  fought  like  a 
tigress  till  stimned  by  a  blow  on  the  head — 
which  was  not  before  both  her  assaUants 
were  streaming  with  blood  from  the  jabs 
of  her  sharp  dig^;ing-stick.  Her  cries  had 
aroused    the    tnbe,    however^    and    \msl 
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captors,  appreciating  in  her  a  shapeliness 
and  fairness  beyond  anything  they  had  ever 
seen  in  their  own  females,  made  haste  to 
make  sure  of  their  prize  by  dragging  her 
oflF  into  the  woods.  Three  of  the  Hillmen, 
raging  in  pursuit,  were  intercepted  by  a 
horde  of  the  squat  strangers  suddenly 
leaping  from  the  thickets — surrounded, 
pulled  down  after  a  heaving  convulsion 
of  struggle,  and  trodden  into  the  earth. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  from  his  vantage 
at  the  top  of  the  slope  which  led  up  to  the 
little  amphitheater  of  caves  wherein  he 
had  gathered  his  people,  saw  and  under- 
stood. The  perils  of  the  past  two  years 
had  made  him  cool  and  provident.  One 
look  at  those  foul  and  shaggy  hordes,  leap- 
ing like  beasts,  had  told  him  that  this  was 
to  be  a  battle  to  the  death.  Angrily  beat- 
ing back  the  hotheads  who  would  have 
rushed  down  to  avenge  their  kin  and  in- 
evitably shared  their  fate,  his  shouts, 
bellowed  sonorously  from  his  deep  and 
hairy  chest,  called  up  the  whole  tribe  to 
the  defense  of  the  bottle-neck  pass  which 
led  into  the  amphitheater. 

The  Bow-legs,  their  yellow  skin  showing 
through  the  clotted  tufts  of  coarse  clay- 
colored  hair  which  unevenly  clothed  their 
bodies,  came  plunging  irregularly  through 
the  brook  and  gathered  in  confused  masses 
along  the  foot  of  the  slope,  jabbering 
shrilly  to  each  other  and  making  insolent 
gestures  toward  the  silent  company  at  the 
top.  The  hair  of  their  heads  was  stringy, 
coarse  and  scant,  and  of  an  inky  blackness, 
in  contrast  to  the  abundant  locks  of  the 
Hillmen,  which  were  for  the  most  part  of 
a  dark  brown  or  dark  ruddy  hue. 

In  other  respects  the  contrast  was  still 
more  striking.  The  Hillmen,  erect  and 
straight,  were  taller  than  their  bestial- 
looking  opj)onents  by  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches.  With  much  less  breadth  of  shoul- 
der and  heaviness  of  trimk,  they  had  great 
depths  of  chest,  great  muscular  develop- 
ment in  arm  and  leg,  and  a  leanness  of 
flank  that  gave  them  a  look  of  breed. 
Their  skins,  very  hairy  in  the  case  of  the 
mature  men,  were  of  a  reddish  tan  color, 
paling  to  pink  and  cream  in  the  children 
and  younger  women.  They  had  ample 
foreheads  under  the  wild  thatch  of  their 
hair,  and  high  well-bridged  noses,  and 
fierce  steady  eyes  of  green  or  brown-gray. 
Outnumbered  nearly  ten  to  one,  and  shrewd 
to  see  at  a  glance  what  ferocious  power 


lurked  in  those  misshapen  frames  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  they  stood  staring  down 
upon  them  in  silence,  with  an  undaunted 
loathing. 

For  some  minutes  the  hordes  of  the  Bow- 
legs stood  jabbering,  and  waving  their 
crude  but  massive  dubs  excitedly.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  chief,  no  plan  of  attack, 
no  discipline  of  any  sort.  Some  of  them 
even  squatted  down  on  the  turf  and 
scratched  themselves  like  monkeys,  glaring 
malignantly  but  stupidly  at  the  little 
array  of  their  opponents,  and  snorting 
through  their  hideous  upturned  nostrils, 
which  were  little  more  than  wide  red  pits 
in  their  faces.  Then  some  of  those  who 
were  squatting  on  the  ground  began  to 
play  with  a  dreadful  red  ball  which  had 
some  wisps  of  hair  yet  clinging  to  it. 

A  snarling  roar  went  up  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Hillmen,  and  some  of  them  would 
have  rushed  to  accept  the  ghastly  chal- 
lenge. But  the  chief  held  them  back 
sternly.  Then  he  himself,  half  a  head 
taller  than  all  but  one  or  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers, with  magnificent  chest  and  shoul- 
ders and  a  dark  lion-like  mane  thick- 
streaked  with  gray,  strode  out  three  or 
four  paces  to  the  front  and  stood  leaning 
on  his  huge  j)orphyry-headed  club  while 
he  glared  down  contemptuously  over  the 
gesticulating  horde. 

The  Bow-legs  stilled  their  jabbering 
for  a  moment  to  stare  with  interest 
at  this  imposing  figure.  Then  one  of 
those  who  were  seated  on  the  ground 
seized  the  ghastly  ball  that  they  were  play- 
ing with,  whirled  it  by  the  hair,  and  hurled 
it  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  slope.  As 
it  fell  and  rebounded,  two  young  women 
sprang  from  the  ranks,  their  thick  locks 
streaming  like  a  cloud  behind  them,  and 
dashed  down  the  hill  to  meet  it.  The 
foremost  caught  it  up,  clutched  it  to  her 
naked  breast,  and  screamed  a  curse  upon 
the  gaping  murderers.  Then  the  two  fled 
back  and  were  lost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hill- 
men. 

The  sight  of  the  two  women,  with  their 
bright  skins,  their  strong  straight  limbs, 
and  their  rich  floating  hair,  q)peared  to 
give  the  Bow-legs  just  the  spur  to  con- 
certed action  they  were  needing.  They 
rightly  judged  there  were  more  of  these 
desirable  beings  in  the  crowd  behind  that 
tall  contemptuous  chief.  Those  on  the 
ground  scrambled  eagerly   to   their  feet. 
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and  with  high  beastly  yells  the  whole 
horde  charged  up  the  slope. 

Then  ensued  a  struggle  such  as  men  had 
not  witnessed  in  all  time.  When  it  ended 
the  p>assage  was  blocked  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  pig-eyed  enemies  of  the  Hill- 
men. 

And  thereafter  the  Bow-l^ged  hosts 
changed  the  path  of  their  migration, 
sweeping  far  to  the  southward  to  avoid 
the  land  of  the  Little  Hills. 

A  white  high-sailing  moon  streamed 
down  into  the  amphitheater  where  the 
scarred  renmant  of  the  Tribe  of  the 
Little  Hills,  squatting  before  their  cave- 
mouths,  took  coimsel.  Their  dead  had 
all  been  reverently  buried,  under  heaps  of 
stones,  on  the  bare  and  wind-swept  shoul- 
der of  the  downs.  Outside  the  pass  the 
giant  jackals,  cave  hyenas  and  other  scav- 
engers of  the  night,  howled  and  scuffled 
over  the  carcases  of  the  slain  invaders. 

Endless  and  tumultuous  was  the  talk, 
the  white-haired  bent  old  men  and  the 
women  who  had  borne  children  being  lis- 
tened to  as  attentively  as  the  warriors. 
The  Chief,  sitting  on  a  rock  which  raised 
him  above  the  rest,  spoke  only  a  word  now 
and  then,  but  ga"e  ear  to  all,  glancing 
from  speaker  to  s^jeaker  with  narrowed 
eyes,  weighing  all  suggestions.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  circle  stood  a  warrior, 
Gr6m  by  name,  who  had  played  a  valiant 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  tribe,  leaning 
on  his  dub  and  staring  at  the  moon,  ap- 
parently lost  in  dreams. 

Suddenly  the  Chief  uttered  a  sharp 
word,  and  the  tribe  fell  silent.  He  rose, 
yet  stiff  from  his  wounds,  and  towering 
masterfully  over  the  Council,  annoimced 
his  decision. 

"I  have  heard  much  foolishness"  said 
he,  "but  also  some  wisdom.  And  the 
greatest  wisdom  has  come  from  the  lips 
of  my  father  yonder,  Alp  the  old."  And 
he  pointed  to  a  decrepit  figure  whose  bowed 
heaui  was  hidden  imder  a  mane  of  white 
hair.  "My  father's  eyes  are  blind  with 
age''  he  continued,  "but  behind  their 
darkness  they  see  many  things  that  we 
cannot  see.  They  have  seen  that  all  these 
disasters  which  have  lately  come  upon  us 
have  come  out  of  the  East.  They  see  that 
there  must  be  a  reason.  They  see  that 
other  terrible  dangers  must  also  be  com- 
ing out  of  the  East,  and  that  we  People  of 


the  Little  Hills  lie  in  their  path.  How 
many  more  can  we  withstand,  and  live? 
Not  one  more.  Therefore  I  say,  we  will 
leave  this  place,  this  home  of  our  fathers, 
and  we  will  go  to  the  setting  sun,  and  find 
a  new  home  far  from  our  enemies  till  we 
can  grow  strong  again.     I  have  said  it." 

As  he  sat  down  there  was  a  low  murmur, 
many  thinking  he  was  right,  while  others, 
not  daring  to  dissent  quite  openly,  yet 
were  angry  and  afraid  at  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing their  familiar  dwellings.  But  Gr6m, 
who  was  the  mightiest  fighter  in  all  the 
tribe  and  second  only  to  the  Chief  in  the 
favor  of  the  Hill  People,  now  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  circle  and  spoke. 

"Bawr  is  our  Chief"  said  he  in  a  clear 
calm  voice,  "not  only  because  he  is  our 
greatest  in  war,  but  because  he  is  also  our 
wisest  in  coimsel.    When  do  we  go?" 

The  Chief  thought  for  a  moment.  For 
the  murmurs  of  the  dissidents  he  cared 
nothing,  having  made  up  his  mind.  But 
he  was  glad  of  Gr6m's  sv\  port. 

"Two  moons  hence!"  he  answered  pres- 
ently. "Our  woimded  must  be  healed, 
for  we  must  be  strong  on  the  journey. 
And  as  we  go  far,  and  know  not  where  we 
go,  we  must  gather  much  food  to  carry 
with  us.  When  the  moon  is  twice  again 
full,  we  leave  these  caves  and  the  land  of 
the  LitUe  HiUs." 

"Then,"  said  Gr6m,  "if  Bawr  will  take 
my  boy  and  care  for  him  while  I  am  gone, 
I  will  go  and  find  a  place  far  up,  and  come 
again  quickly  and  lead  the  tribe  thither 
by  the  shortest  way." 

"I  will  care  for  the  boy"  said  Bawr, 
quick  to  see  what  dangerous  wanderings 
might  be  spared  to  the  tribe  by  this  plan. 
"When  will  you  go?" 

"In  tomorrow's  morning  red"  answered 
Gr6m. 

At  this  suggestion  a  yoimg  girl,  who  had 
been  watching  the  warrior  where  he  stood 
aloof,  sprang  to  her  feet  in  sharp  agitation 
and  clutched  her  black  hair  to  her  bosom 
in  two  great  handfuls.  A-ya  she  was, 
fairest  of  the  Hill  women,  and  at  her  im- 
expected  action  a  huge  youth,  who  had 
been  squatting  as  dose  as  possible  to  the 
girl,  and  eying  her  averted  face  greedily, 
jumped  up  with  a  jealous  scowl. 

"Gr6m  is  a  traitor !"  he  cried.  "He  deserts 
us  in  our  need.    Let  him  not  go.  Chief." 

A  growl  of  protest  went  up  from  his 
hearers.    The  girl  faced  round  upon  hici 
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with  blazmg  eyes.  Gr6m  gave  him  an 
indifferent  glance  and  turned  away,  half 
smiling.  The  Chief  struck  the  rock  with 
his  club  and  said  coldly:  "R^h  is  young 
and  his  words  are  foolish.  Gr6m  is  a  true 
man.    He  shall  do  as  he  will." 

The  youth's  heavy  features  worked 
angrily  for  a  moment  as  he  sought  words 
for  a  further  attack.  Then  his  face 
smoothed  into  a  grin,  as  he  remembered 
that  from  so  perilous  a  venture  it  was  most 
unlikely  his  rival  would  ever  return.  He 
gave  a  crafty  side-glance  at  the  girl,  and 
sat  down  again,  while  she  turned  her  back 
uj)on  him.  At  a  sign  from  the  Chief  the 
council  broke  up,  and  all  slipped  off  chat- 
tering into  their  caves. 

As  the  first  pink  light  crept  up  the  sky, 
Gr6m  leaned  over  his  sleeping  boy,  touched 
him  in  farewell  without  waking  him,  and 
set  forth  on  his  mysterious  venture.  It 
was  just  such  a  venture  as  his  sanguine 
and  inquiring  spirit,  avid  of  the  unknown, 
had  always  dreamed  of.  But  never  be- 
fore had  he  had  such  an  object  before  him 
as  seemed  to  justify  the  long  risk.  There 
was  all  a  boy's  eagerness  in  his  deep  eyes, 
under  their  shaggy  brows,  as  he  slipped 
noiselessly  out  of  the  bottle-neck,  picked 
his  way  lightly  over  the  well-gnawed  bones 
of  the  slain  invaders,  turned  his  back  on 
the  simrise,  and  took  his  course  up  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  The  weap)ons  he  car- 
ried were  his  war  club,  two  light  flint- 
headed  hunting  spears,  and  a  flint  knife 
hung  from  his  wolf-skin  girdle. 

All  that  day,  till  mid-afternoon,  he 
journeyed  swiftly,  straight  ahead,  taking 
no  precaution  save  to  keep  always  a  vigi- 
lant watch  to  avoid  dark  coverts  where 
tiger  or  leopard  might  spring  uj)on  him. 
He  was  in  a  region  which  he  had  often 
hunted  over,  and  so  felt  at  home.  He 
traveled  very  swiftly,  at  a  long  noiseless 
lope,  and  when  he  wished  to  rest  he  climbed 
a  tree  for  security.  Several  times  during 
the  day  he  had  had  a  sensation  of  being 
followed,  and  turning  quickly  he  ran  back, 
in  the  hope  of  detecting  his  pursuer.  But 
when  he  found  no  one  he  concluded  that 
it  was  merely  one  of  the  ghosts  the  tribe 
so  feared,  but  whom  he  himself  rather  held 
in  contempt  as  futile. 

Long  before  noon  he  had  forsaken  the 
brook  because  its  course  had  ceased  to 
lead  him  westward.  In  the  afternoon  he 
reached  a  river  which  marked  the  limit 


of  his  former  explorations.    It  was  a  wide 
swift  water,  but  too  shallow  and  turbulent 
for  swimming,  and  he  forded  it  with  some 
difliculty.    Once  across  he  went  with  more 
caution,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  strange- 
ness although  the  landscape  as  yet  was  in 
no  way  greatly  changed.    From  time  to 
time  he  would  stop,  flatten  himself  against 
a  tree-trunk,  peer  about  him  with  narrowed 
lids,  listen  intently,  sniff  the  air  with  nos- 
trils as  sensitive  as  a  hound's.    For  he 
knew  that  the  forest  aboimded  in   crea- 
tures savage  and  flesh-eating,  for  many  of 
whom  the  most  powerful  man  alone  was 
no  match  in  single  combat.    And  he  knew, 
too,  that  as  the  forest  here  was  broken 
with  meadows  of  rank  herbage,  there  was 
always  the  chance  of  meeting  some  of  those 
gigantic  herbivores  even  more  irresistible 
to  man  than  the  cave  lion  itself — colossal 
elk-buffalo,  and  aurochs,  and  those  three- 
horned  monsters  that  seemed  half-mam- 
moth and  half-rhinoceros,  and  shapes  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  except  from 
dim  tribal  tradition.    Most  of  the  flesh- 
eaters,  he  was  aware,  being  night-prowlers, 
would  be  just  now  asleep  in  their  coverts, 
waiting  for  dusk.    But  the  silenfce  of  the 
imknown  forest  tingled  with  menace. 

As  the  sun  got  low,  Gr6m  cast  about 
for  a  safe  tree  in  whose  top  to  pass  the 
perilous  hours  of  dark.  At  the  last  rivulet 
he  had  drunk  copiously,  and  with  the 
j)ointed  butt  of  his  spear  had  dug  up 
starchy  tubers  enough,  with  a  fat  marmot 
which  he  had  speared  on  the  way,  to  make 
his  evening  meal.  As  he  stared  around 
him  a  cry  of  fear  came  from  the  bimch  of 
woods  which  he  had  just  quitted.  The 
voice  was  a  woman's.  He  ran  back.  The 
next  second  the  trees  parted,  and  a  girl 
came  rushing  toward  him,  her  long  black 
hair  streaming  behind  her.  Close  after 
her  came  three  huge  cave-wolves. 

Gr6m  shouted  and  hurled  a  spear.  It 
struck  one  of  the  wolves  full  in  the  chest, 
splitting  the  heart.  At  this  the  other  two 
halted  irresolutely.  But  as  Gr6m's  tall 
figure  came  boimding  down  upon  them 
their  courage  failed.  They  wheeled  about 
and  ran  off  into  the  thickets.  The  girl 
came  forward,  timorously,  and  knelt  at 
Gr6m's  feet. 

At  first  with  wonder  and  some  annoy- 
ance, the  warrior  looked  down  uj)on  her. 
Then  recognition  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
saw  the  tip  of  a  deep  wound  on  her  shoulder, 
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and  knew  that  it  ran,  livid  and  angry, 
half-way  down  her  bosom.  It  was  the 
young  girl,  A-ya.  His  eyes  softened;  for 
he  had  heard  now  it  was  she  that  had  saved 
him  in  the  battle,  fighting  so  furiously 
over  him  when  he  was  down — she  in  whose 
blood  he  had  found  his  shoulders  bathed. 
Yet  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  noticed 
her,  his  mind  being  full  of  other  matters 
than  women.  Now  he  looked  at  her  and 
wondered.  He  was  sorely  afraid  of  being 
hampered  in  his  great  enterprise;  but  he 
asked  her  gently  why  she  had  followed 
him. 

"I  was  afraid  for  you" '  she  answered, 
without  looking  up.  "You  go  to  such 
great  dangers.  I  could  not  stay  with  the 
tribe,  and  wait!" 

"You  think  I  need  help?"  he  asked, 
with  a  self-confident  look  in  his  eyes. 

"You  did  need  me,  in  the  battle"  an- 
swered the  girl  proudly. 

"True!"  said  Grdm.  "But  for  you,  I 
should  now  have  been  sleeping  under 
stones  and  the  wind." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  feeling  that  sur- 
prised himself,  a  kind  of  thrilling  tender- 
ness such  as  he  ifid  never  felt  toward  a 
woman  before.  His  wives  had  been  good 
wives  and  dutiful,  and  he  had  been  con- 
tent with  them.  But  it  occurred  to  him 
that  neither  of  them  would  ever  have 
thought  to  come  with  him  on  this  expedi- 
tion. 

"I  could  not  stay  without  you"  said 
the  girl  again.  "Also,  I  was  afraid  of 
Rish"  she  added  cimningly. 

A  wave  of  jealous  wrath  surged  through 
Gr6m's  veins. 

"If  R4sh  had  troubled  you,  I  would 
have  killed  him!"  said  he  fiercely.  And 
snatching  the  girl  to  her  feet,  he  crushed 
her  for  a  moment  vehemently  to  his  great 
breast. 

"But  why,"  he  went  on,  "did  you  follow 
me  so  secretly  all  day?" 

"I  was  Afraid  you  would  be  angry,  and 
send  me. back"  she  answered  with  a  sigh 
of  contenl:. 

"I  could  not  have  sent  you  back"  said 
Gr6m,  his  indifference  quite  forgotten. 
"But  >come,  we  must  find  a  place  for  the 
night."  And  hand  in  hand  they  ran  to 
a  great  tree  which  Gr6m  had  already 
marked  for  his  retreat.  As  they  climbed 
to  the  upper  branches,  dusk  fell  quickly 
about    them,    some    great    beast    roared 


thunderously  from  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  from  a  near-by  jungle  came 
sudden  crashings  of  the  imdergrowth. 

For    three    weeks   Gr6m    and    the   girl 
pressed    on    eagerly,   swinging    north     to 
avoid  a  vast  lake  whose  rand  and  marshy 
shores  were  trodden    by  monsters    such 
as  they  had  never  before  set  eyes  upon. 
They  traveled  warily,  feeling  that  the  for- 
tunes of  the  tribe  were  in  their  care.      But 
many  times  in   those  adventurous   weeks 
Grdm  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that 
he  was  not  alone,  many  times  he  was  made 
to  realize   the  value  of  his   companion's 
ready   spear   and   unfailing    courage.    Of 
nights,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  well 
hidden    their    tree-top    refuge    might    be, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  keep  turn  and 
turn  about,   so  numerous  and  so   enter- 
prising were  the  enemies  who  sought  to 
investigate  the  strange  human  trail.     Had 
Grdm  been   alone,   he   would   soon    have 
been  worn  out  for  want  of  sleep.     The 
girl,  however,  her  eyes  ever  bright  with 
happiness,   seemed   utterly   untiring,    aiid 
Grdm    watched    her   with    daily   growing 
delight.    He  had  never  heard  or  dreamed 
of  a  man  regarding  a  woman  as  he  re- 
garded the  little  fierce  creature  who  ran 
beside  him.     But  he  had  never  been  afraid 
of  new  things  or  new  ideas,  and  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  this  sweet  ache  of  tenderness 
at  his  astonished  heart. 

Beyond  the  lake  and  the  morasses  they 
came  to  a  strange  broken  land,  a  land  of 
fertile  valleys,  deep-verdiu"ed  and  teem- 
ing with  life,  but  sown  with  abrupt  cone- 
like naked  hills.  Along  the  near  horizon 
ran  a  chain  of  those  sharp  low  summits, 
irregularly  jagged  against  the  pale  blue. 
From  several  of  the  summits  rose  stream- 
ers of  murky  vapor,  and  one  of  these, 
darker  and  more  abundant  than  the  others, 
spread  abroad  at  the  top  on  the  windless 
air  till  it  took  the  shape  of  a  colossal  pine- 
tree.  To  the  girl  the  sight  was  portentous. 
It  filled  her  with  apprehension  and  she 
would  have  liked  to  avoid  this  unfamiliar- 
looking  region.  But  seeing  that  Grdm  was 
filled  with  interest  at  the  novel  phenomena 
before  them,  she  thrust  aside  her  fears  and 
assumed  a  like  eagerness  on  the  subject. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  came  to  a 
pair  of  trees,  lofty  and  spreading,  which 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
forest  growth,  in  a  stretch  of  open  meadows. 
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An  ice-cold  rivulet  babbled  past  their 
roots.  It  was  time  for  the  noonday  rest, 
and  these  trees  seemed  to  offer  a  safe  re- 
treat. The  girl  drank,  splashed  herself 
with  the  delicious  coolness,  flung  back  her 
dripping  hair,  then  swimg  herself  up 
lightly  into  the  branches.  Gr6m  lingered 
a  few  moments  below,  letting  the  water 
trickle  down  and  over  his  great  muscles 
by  handfuls.  Then  he  threw  himself  down 
upon  his  face  and  drank  deep. 

While  he  was  in  this  helpless  position — 
his  sleepless  vigilance  for  the  moment  at 
fault — from  behind  a  near-by  thicket 
rushed  a  gigantic  shaggy  gray  form,  and 
hurled  itself  at  him  ponderously  but  with 
awful  swiftness,  like  a  gray  boulder  dash- 
ing down  a  hillside.  The  girl,  from  her 
perch  in  the  lower  branches,  gave  a  shriek 
of  warning.  Gr6m  bounded  to  his  feet 
and  darted  for  the  tree.  But  the  monster 
— a  cave-bear,  of  a  bulk  beyond  that  of 
the  hugest  grizzly — was  almost  uj)on  him, 
and  would  have  seized  him  before  he  could 
climb  out  of  reach.  A  spear  hurtled  close 
past  his  head.  It  grazed,  and  laid  open, 
the  side  of  the  beast's  snout,  and  sank 
deep  into  his  shoulder.  With  a  roar  the 
beast  halted  to  claw  it  forth.  And  in 
that  moment  Grdm  swung  himself  up  into 
the  branches,  dropping  both  his  spears 
as  he  did  so. 

The  bear,  mad  with  pain  and  fury, 
reared  himself  against  the  tnmk  and  be- 
gan to  draw  himself  up.  Gr6m  struck  at 
him  with  his  club,  but  from  his  difficult 
position  could  put  no  force  into  his  blow, 
and  the  bear  hardly  seemed  to  notice  it. 

"We  must  lead  him  up,  then  drop  down 
and  run!"  said  Gr6m.  And  the  two 
mounted  nimbly. 

The  bear  followed,  till  the  branches 
began  to  yield  too  perilously  beneath  his 
weight.  Then  Grdm  and  the  girl  slipped 
over  into  the  next  tree.  As  they  did  so 
another  bear,  even  huger  than  the  first 
and  apparently  her  mate,  appeared  below, 
glanc^  up  with  shrewd  implacable  eyes, 
and  proceeded  to  climb  the  second  tree. 

Gr6m  looked  at  the  girl  with  a  piercing 
anxiety  such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 

"Can  you  run,  very  fast?"  he  demanded. 

The  girl  laughed,  her  terror  almost 
forgotten  in  her  pride  at  having  once  more 
saved  him. 

*1  ran  from  the  wolves"  she  reminded 

him. 


"Then  we  must  run,  perhaps  very  far" 
answered  Grdm,  reassured,  "till  we  find 
some  place  of  steep  rocks  where  we  can  fight 
with  some  hope.  For  these  beasts  are  obsti- 
nate and  will  never  give  up  pursuing  us." 

When  both  bears  were  high  in  Uie  two 
trees,  Gr6m  and  the  girl  slipped  down  by 
the  bending  tips  of  the  branches,  almost 
as  swiftly  as  falling.  They  snatched  up 
Gr6m's  two  spears  and  A-ya's  broken 
one,  and  ran,  down  along  the  brook  toward 
the  line  of  the  smoking  hills.  The  bears, 
descending  more  slowly,  came  after  them 
at  a  terrific,  ponderous  gallop.  They 
were  not  two  hundred  yards  behind. 

The  girl  ran,  as  she  had  said,  well — so  well 
that  Gr6m,  who  was  famous  in  the  tribe 
for  his  running,  did  not  have  to  greatly 
slacken  his  pace  in  her  favor.  Finding 
that,  at  first,  they  gained  slightly  on  their 
pursuers,  Gr6m  bade  her  slow  down  a 
little  till  they  did  no  more  than  hold  their 
own.  Fearing  lest  she  should  exhaust 
herself,  he  ran  always  a  pace  behind  her, 
admonishing  her  how  to  save  her  strength 
and  her  breath,  and  ever  warily  casting 
his  eyes  about  for  a  possible  refuge.  War- 
ily, too,  he  chose  the  smoothest  ways, 
sparing  her  feet.  For  he  knew  that  if  die 
gave  out  and  fell  he  would  stop  and  fight 
his  last  fight  over  her  body.  He  had  no 
room  for  fear,  however,  for  every  force 
in  body,  brain  and  nerve  was  bent  on  pre- 
serving the  good  life  which  he  felt  so  warm 
and  strong  in  them  both.  Had  he  been 
alone,  he  could  have  so  far  distanced  his 
pursuers  as  soon  to  lose  them  utterly;  but 
this  thought  never  even  entered  his  mind. 
From  time  to  time  he  glanced  back  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  monstrous  gray  bulks 
following  tirelessly  in  their  rolling  gallop, 
and  he  racked  his  brain  for  some  expedient 
to  outwit  them. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  girl  ran  easily. 
Then  she  began  to  show  signs  of  distress. 
Her  face  grew  ashen,  and  the  breath  came 
harshly  from  her  open  lips,  and  once  or 
twice  she  stumbled.  With  the  first  pang 
of  fear  at  his  heart  Gr6m  closed  up  beside 
her,  made  her  lean  heavily  on  his  rigid 
fore-arm,  and  cheered  her  with  words  of 
praise.  He  pointed  to  a  spur  of  broken 
hills  now  close  ahead,  with  a.  narrow  valley 
cleaving  them  mid-way. 

"There  will  be  ledges"  he  said,  "where 
we  can  defend  ourselves,  and  where  you 
can  rest." 
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A-ya  saw  strange  puffs  and  streamers  of 
smoke  shooting  up  from  some  of  the  crev- 
ices in  those  naked  hills,  and  she  feared 
the  mystery  before  her  almost  as  much  as 
the  sure  doom  at  her  heels.  But  she 
answered  with  a  brave  look,  a  firm  grasp 
of  Grdm's  arm,  and  ran  steadily  once  more. 

Skirting  a  bit  of  jimgle,  so  dense  with 
massive  cane  and  thomed  creepers  that 
nothing  could  penetrate  it,  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  space  of  barren  gray  plain, 
and  saw  straight  before  the  opening  of  the 
valley.  It  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  furlongs  distant.  And  its  walls,  partly 
clothed  with  shrubbery,  partly  naked, 
were  so  seamed  and  cleft  and  creviced  that 
they  appeared  to  promise  many  conven- 
ient retreats.  But  across  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  extended  an  appalling  barrier. 
From  an  irregular  fissure  in  the  parched 
earth,  running  on  a  slant  from  one  wall  to 
the  other,  came  tongues  of  smoky  flame, 
waving  upward  to  a  height  of  several  feet, 
sinking  back,  rising  again,  and  bowing  as 
if  in  some  enchanted  dance. 

Grdm's  heart  stood  still  in  awe  and 
amazement,  and  for  a  second  he  paused. 
The  girl  shut  her  eyes  in  unspeakable 
terror,  and  her  knees  gave  way  beneath 
her.  As  she  sank,  Gr6m's  spirit  rose  to 
the  emergency.  The  bears  were  now  al- 
most upon  them.  He  jerked  the  girl  vio- 
lently to  her  feet,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a 
voice  that  brought  her  back  to  herself. 
Dragging  her  by  the  wrist,  he  ran  on 
straight  for  the  barrier.  The  girl,  obe- 
dient to  his  order,  shrank  close  to  his  side 
and  ran  on  bravely,  keeping  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground. 

"If  they  are  gods,  those  bright,  dancing 
things"  said  Grdm,  with  a  confidence  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  "they  will  save  us. 
If  they  are  devils,  I  will  fight  them." 

A  little  to  the  right  appeared  a  gap  in 
the  leaping  barrier,  an  opening  some  fifty 
feet  across.  Gr6m  made  for  the  center  of 
this  opening.  The  fissure  here  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  width.  The  run- 
ners took  it  in  their  stride.  But  a  fierce 
heat  struck  up  from  it.  It  filled  the  girl 
with  such  horror  that  her  senses  failed  her 
utterly.  She  ran  on  blindly  a  dozen  paces 
more,  then  reeled  and  fell  in  a  swoon.  Be- 
fore her  body  touched  the  ground  Gr6m 
had  swung  her  up  into  his  arms.  But  as 
he  did  so  he  looked  back. 

The  bears  were  no  longer  piu"suing.    A 


spear's  throw  back  they  had  stepped, 
growling  and  whining,  and  swa3dng  their 
moimtainous  forms  from  side  to  side  in 
angry  irresolution. 

"They  fear  the  bright,  dancing  things" 
said  Gr6m  to  himself — and  added  with  a 
throb  of  exultation,  "which  I  do  not  fear." 

Noticing  for  the  first  time  in  his  excite- 
ment that  the  ground,  here  parched  and 
bare,  was  uncomfortably  hot  beneath  his 
feet,  he  carried  his  burden  a  few  steps  fur- 
ther on,  to  where  the  green  began  again, 
and  laid  her  down  on  the  thick  herbage. 
Then  he  turned  to  see  what  the  bears  were 
going  to  do. 

Seeing  that  their  intended  prey  made  no 
further  effort  to  flee,  the  two  monsters 
grew  still  more  excited.  For  a  moment 
Gr6m  thought  they  would  dare  the  pas- 
sage of  the  barrier.  But  he  was  reassured 
to  see  that  the  flames  filled  them  with  an 
insuperable  fear.  They  dared  not  come 
nearer  than  the  thin  edges  of  the  verdure. 
At  last,  as  if  the  same  notion  had  come  to 
them  both  at  once,  they  whirled  about 
simultaneously,  made  off  among  the  dense 
thickets  to  the  right,  and  disappeared. 
Gr6m  knew  too  well  the  obstinate  vin- 
dictiveness  of  their  kind  to  think  that  they 
had  given  up  the  chase;  but  feeling  safe 
for  the  present,  and  seeing  that  the  girl, 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  was  sitting  and 
staring  with  awed  eyes  at  the  line  of  fire, 
he  turned  all  his  attention  to  these  mjrste- 
rious  shining  leaping  shapes  to  which  they 
owed  their  escape. 

With  an  attitude  of  deference,  yet  carry- 
ing both  club  and  spear  in  readiness,  he 
slowly  approached  the  barrier,  at  the  point 
where  the  flames  ^ere  lowest  and  least 
imp)osing.  Their  heat  made  him  very  un- 
easy, but  under  the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  would 
show  no  sign  of  fear.  At  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  feet  he  stopped,  studying  the  thin 
upcurUng  tongues  of  brightness.  Their 
heat  at  this  distance  was  uncofnfortable 
to  his  naked  flesh;  but  as  he  stood  there 
wondering  and  took  no  further  hurt,  his 
confidence  grew.  At  length  he  dared  to 
stretch  out  his  spear-tip  and  touch  the 
flames,  very  respectfully.  The  green-hide 
thongs  which  bound  the  flint  to  the  wood 
smoked,  shriveled  and  hissed.  He  with- 
drew the  weapon  in  alarm,  and  examined 
the  tip.  It  was  blackened,  and  hot  to  the 
touch.  But  seeing  that  the  bright  dancers 
had    taken    no    notice,   he    repeated   the 
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experiment.  Several  times  he  repeated  it, 
deeply  j)ondering,  while  the  girl,  from  her 
place  at  the  edge  of  the  grass,  stared  with 
the  wide  eyes  of  a  child.  At  last,  though 
the  green  thongs  still  held,  the  diy  wood 
burst  into  flame.  Startled  to  find  that 
when  he  drew  the  point  back  he  brought 
a  portbn  of  the  shining  creature  with  it, 
Grdm  dashed  the  weapon  down  uj)on  the 
groimd.  The  flame,  insufficiently  started, 
flickered  and  died.  But  it  left  a  spark, 
winking  redly  on  the  blackened  wood. 
Audacious  in  his  consuming  ciuiosity, 
Gr6m  touched  it  with  his  finger.  It  stung 
smartly,  and  Grdm  snatched  back  his  fin- 
ger with  an  exclamation  of  alarm.  But 
by  that  touch  the  spark  itself  was  extin- 
guished. That  was  an  amazing  thing. 
Sucking  his  finger,  Grdm  stood  gazing 
down  at  the  spear  tip,  which  had  but  now 
been  so  bright,  and  was  now  so  black. 
Plainly,  it  was  a  victory  for  him.  He  did 
not  understand.  But  at  least  the  Mys- 
terious Ones  were  not  invincible,  however 
much  the  bears  feared  them.  Well,  he 
did  not  fear  them,  he  said  proudly  in  his 
heart.  Aloud  he  said  to  A-ya:  "The 
Shining  Dancers  are  oiu"  friends.  But 
they  do  not  like  to  be  touched.  If  you 
touch  them,  they  bite."  His  heart  swelled 
with  a  vast  imformulated  hope.  Ideas, 
possibilities,  which  he  could  not  yet  grasp, 
seethed  in  his  brain.  Dimly  but  over- 
poweringly  he  realized  that  he  had  passed 
the  threshold  of  a  new  world.  With  brood- 
ing brows  he  picked  up  the  spear  and 
turned  to  renew  his  experiments. 

This  time  he  let  the  fire  take  well  hold 
upon  the  spear  tip  before  he  withdrew  it. 
Then  he  held  it  upright  burning  like  a 
torch.  As  he  gazed  at  it  raptly-a  scream 
from  the  girl  aroused  him.  She  had  sprung 
to  her  feet  and  stood  staring  behind  her, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  run  because  of 
her  fear  of  the  fire.  And  there,  not  twenty 
paces  from  her,  their  giant  gray  bulks  half 
emerging  from  the  thicket,  stood  the  bears, 
slavering  in  their  fury  but  afraid  to  come 
nearer  the  flame. 

With  a  shout  Gr6m  darted  at  them;  and 
the  wind  of  his  going  fanned  his  spear 
f)oint  to  a  fierce  blaze.  The  girl  screamed 
again  at  the  sight,  but  bravely  stood  her 
ground.  The  bears  shrank,  growled,  then 
turned  and  fled.  With  a  dozen  leaps  Gr6m 
was  upon  them.  The  flame  was  already 
licking  up  the  spear-shaft    almost  to  his 


grip.  With  all  his  force  he  threw,  and  the 
flint  tip  buried  itself  in  the  nearest  mon- 
ster's haimch.  The  long  fur  blazed.  And 
in  a  frenzy  of  terror  the  great  beasts  went 
crashing  off  through  the  coverts.  The 
fire  was  speedily  whipped  out  by  the 
branches  they  went  through.  But  their 
panic  was  imcontrollable;  and  long  after 
they  had  passed  out  of  sight  the  sounds 
of  their  wild  flight  could  be  followed 
Grdm's  heart  was  near  bursting  with  exul- 
tation but  he  disdained  to  show  it.  He 
turned  to  the  girl,  and  said  quietly  "They 
will  not  come  back."  And  the  girl  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  in  adoration. 

And  now  for  hours  Gr6m  sat  motionless, 
pondering,    pondering    and    watching    the 
line  of  flames  with  deep  eyes.    The  girl 
did  not  dare  to  interrupt   his  thoughts. 
The  sun  sank  and  the  shadows  crept  up  the 
valleys;  but  here  there  was  abundant  light. 
With  the  going  of  the  sun  came  a  chill 
breeze    drawing    down    from    the    ridges. 
Gr6m  rose,  led  the  girl  nearer  to  the  flames, 
and  reseated  himself.    As  the  girl  realized 
the   kindly   and   comforting   warmth    her 
fears  vanished.     She  laughed  softly,  turned 
her  shapely  body  roimd  and  round  in  the 
glow,  and  then  curled  herself  up  like  a  cat 
at  Gr6m*s  knees. 

■  At  last  Gr6m  arose  once  more.  Picking 
up  his  remaining  spear,  he  approached  the 
fire  with  decision,  and  thrust  the  butt, 
instead  of  the  tip,  into  the  flame.  When 
it  was  well  alight,  he  threw  it  down  upon 
a  tuft  of  withered  grass.  The  stuff  caught 
at  once,  blazed  up  and  died  out.  Then 
Gr6m  rolled  the  burning  spear-butt  on 
the  earth  till  it,  too,  was  quite  extinguished. 
The  sparks  still  winking  in  the  grass  he 
struck  with  his  palm.  They  stung  him, 
but  they  perished.  He  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  turned  to  the  girl,  and 
stretched  out  his  blackened  hand.  The 
girl  sprang  to  her  feet  thrilled  and  wondering. 

"See"  said  Gr6m,  "I  have  made  the 
bright  Dancing  Ones  my  servants.  The 
tribe  shall  come  here.  And  we  shall  be 
the  masters  of  all  things." 

Once  more  the  girl  threw  herself  at  his 
feet.  He  seemed  to  her  a  god.  But 
remembering  how  she  had  twice  saved  his 
life  she  laid  her  cheek  against  his  knee. 
He  lifted  her  into  the  hollow  of  his  great 
arm;  and  she  leaned  against  him,  gazing 
up  into  his  face,  while  he  stood  staring 
into  the  fire,  his  eyes  clouded  with  visions. 


[Tbe  third  insUlment  of  the  romance  of  Grdm  and  A-ya,  entitled  "The  Children  of  Uie  Shining  One,*'  will 

appear  in  the  November  number.] 


Under  THE 
Jolly  Roger 

Wberem  McGuffey  Proves  Tlut  Aji 

Ounce  oi  Prejadice  10  ^^ortb 

a  Barrel  of  Imagination 


By  PETER  B.  KYNE 

Author   'f:    Captain  Scrags 


"^^r  TELL,  Scraggsy,  old    nunks,  this 
\^W/    is  pleasant,  ain't   it?"  said    Mi, 

~  Gibney,  and  spat  on   the    deck 

of  the  Maggie  II. 

"Right — oh,"  replied  Captain  Scraggs 
cheerily,  "though  when  I  was  a  young  feller 
and  first  went  to  sea,  it  wasn't  considered  no 
pleasantry  to  spit  on  a  nice  clean  deck. 
Vou  might  cut  that  out,  Gib.    It's  vulgar." 

"Passin'  over  the  fact,  Scraggs,  that  you  ■ 
ain't  got  no  call  to  jerk  me  up  on  sea  ettycat, 
more  particular  since  I'm  the  master  and 
managin'  owner  of  this  here  schooner,  I'm 
free  to  confess,  Scraggsy,  that  your  obser- 
vation does  you  credit.  I  just  did  thai  to 
see  if  you  was  goin'  to  take  as  big  an  interest 
in  the  new  Maggie  as  you  did  in  the  old 
Maggie,  and  the  fact  that  you  object  to  me 
enpectoratin'  on  the  deck  proves  to  me  that 
you're  leavin'  behind  you  all  them  bay  scow 
tendencies  of  the  green-pea  trade.  It  leads 
me  to  believe  that  you'll  rise  to  high  rank 
and  distinction  in  the  Colombian  navy. 
Vour  tin,  Scraggsy.  Expectoratin'  on  the 
decks  is  barred,  and  the  Maggie  II  goes 
under  navy  discipline  from  now  on.  Am  I 
right?" 

"Right  as  a  right  whale,"  said  Captain 
Scraggs.  "And  now  that  you've  given  that 
old  mate  of  mine  the  course,  and  we've 
temporarily  plugged  up  the  holes  in  this 
here  Mexican  gunboat,  and  everything 
points  to  a  safe  and  profitable  voyage  from 
now  on,  suppose  you  delegate  me  as  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  brew  a  scuttle  of  grog,  after 
which  the  syndicate  holds  a  meetin'  and 
lays  out  a  course  for  its  future  conduct. 
There's  a  few  questions  of  rank  and  priv- 


ileges that  ought  to  be  settled  once  for  all, 
so  there  can't  be  no  come-back." 

"The  point  is  vrell  taken  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered," said  Mr.  Gibney,  who  had  once 
held  office  in  Harbor  15,  Masters  and  Pilots 
Association  of  America,  and  knew  a 
fragment  or  two  of  padiament?,ry  law. 
"Rustle  up  the  grog,  call  McGuffey  up  out 
of   the  engine   room   and  we'll   hold   the 

Twenty  minutes  later  Scraggs  came  on 
deck  to  announce  the  successful  concoction 
of  a  ketde  of  whisky  punch;  whereupon  the 
three  adventurers  went  below  and  sat  down 
at  the  cabin  table  for  3  conference. 

"I  move  that  Gib  be  appointed  president 
of  the  syndicate"  said  Captain  Scraggs. 

"Second  the  motion"  rumbled  McGuffey 

"The  motion's  carried,"  said  Mr.  Gibney, 
and  banged  the  table  with  his  homy  fist. 
"The  meetin'  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  chair  hereby  appoints  Phineas  Scraggs 
secretary  of  the  syndicate,  to  keep  a  record 
of  this  and  all  future  meetin's  of  the  board. 
I  wilt  now  entertain  propositions  of  any  and 
all  natures,  and  I  invite  the  members  of  the 
board  to  knock  the  stopper  out  of  their  jaw 
tackle  and  go  to  it." 

"I  move,"  said  Captain  Scraggs,  "that  B, 
McGuffey,  Esquire,  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Maggie  II, 
at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  the  wage  schedule 
of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  he  be  voted  a 
one-fourth  interest  in  the  vessel  and  all 
subsequent  profits." 

"Second  the  motion,"  said  Mr.  Gibney, 
"and   not  to  hamper  the   business  of  the 
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meetin',  we'll  just  consider  that  motion  car- 
ried unanimous." 

B.  McGufiFey,  Esquire,  rose,  bowed  his 
thanks,  and  sat  down  again,  apparently 
very  much  confused.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  something  to  say,  but  was  having  diffi- 
culty framing  his  thoughts  in  parliamentary 
language. 

"Heave  away,  Mac"  said  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Cast  off  your  lines,  McGuffey"  chirped 
Scraggs. 

Thus  encouraged,  McGuffey  rose,  bowed 
his  thanks  once  more,  moistened  his  larynx 
with  a  gulp  of  the  punch,  and  spoke: 

"Feller  members  and  brothers  of  the  syn- 
dicate: In  the  management  of  the  deck 
department  of  this  new  craft  of  oum,  my 
previous  knowledge  of  the  worthy  president 
and  the  unworthy  secretary  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there's  goin*  to  be  trouble.  A 
ship  divided  agin  herself  must  surely  go  on 
her  beam  ends.  ,  Now,  Scraggsy  here  has 
been  master  so  long  that  the  juice  of  author- 
ity has  sorter  soaked  into  his  marrer  bones. 
For  twenty  years  it*s  been  *Howdy  do. 
Captain  Scraggs,'  'Have  a  drink,  Captain 
Scraggs,'  'Captain  Scraggs  this  an*  Captain 
Scraggs  that.'  I  don't  mean  no  offense, 
gentlemen,  when  I  state  that  you  can't  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks.  No  man  that's  ever 
been  a  master  makes  a  good  mate.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  realize  that  Gib  here  has  been 
a-pantin'  and  a-belly-achin'  all  hk  life  to 
get  a  ship  of  his  own  an'  have  folks  call  him 
'Captain  Gibney.'  Now  that  he's  gone  an' 
done  it,  I  say  he's  entitled  to  it.  But  the 
fact  of  the  whole  thing  is,  Gib's  the  natural 
leader  of  this  expedition  or  whatever  it's  goin' 
to  be,  and  he  can't  have  his  peace  of  mind 
wrecked  and  his  plans  disturbed,  a-chasin' 
sailors  around  the  deck  of  the  Maggie  II, 
Gib  is  sorter  what  the  feller  calls  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  He's  too  big  a  figger 
for  the  grade  of  captain.  Therefore, 
I  move  you,  gentlemen,  that  Adelbert 
P.  Gibney  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
nominated  and  appointed  to  the  grade  of 
commodore,  in  full  command  and  super- 
vision of  all  of  the  property  of  the  syndicate. 
And  I  also  move  that  Phineas  Scraggs  be 
appointed  navigatin'  officer  of  this  packet, 
to  retain  his  title  of  captain,  and  to  be  obeyed 
and  respected  as  such  by  every  man  aboard, 
with  the  exception  of  me  and  Gib." 

"Second  the  motion"  said  Captain  Scraggs 
briskly.  "McGuffey,  your  argument  does 
you  a  heap  of  credit.    It's —  it's —  dog  my 


cats,  McGuffey,  it's  masteriy.  It  shows  a 
keen  appreciation  of  an  old  skipper's  f  eelin's, 
and  if  the  move  is  agreeable  to  Gib  I'm 
willin'  to  hail  him  as  commodore  and  fight 
to  maintain  his  office.  I —  I  dtinno,  Gib, 
what  I'd  do  if  I  didn't  have  a  mate  to  order 
around." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Gibney  beaming, 
"the  motion's  carried  unanimous.  Captain 
—  chief —  your  fins.  Dook  me.  I'm  hon- 
ored by  the  handshake.  Now,  r^arding 
that  crew  you  brought  down  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  old  Maggie^  they're  a  likely 
lot  and  will  come  in  handy  if  times  is  as 
lively  in  Colombia  as  I  figger  they  will  be 
when  we  arrive  there.  Captain  Scraggs,  you 
will  have  your  mate  pipe  the  crew  to  muster 
and  ascertain  their  feelin's  on  the  subject  of 
takin*  a  chance  with  Commodore  Gibney. 
If  they  object  to  goin'  further,  we'll  land  'em 
in  Panama  an'  pay  'era  off  as  agreed.  If 
they  feel  like  followin'  the  Jolly  Roger, 
we'll  give  'em  the  coast  seaman's  scale  for  a 
deep  water  cruise  and  a  five  per  cent  bonus 
in  case  we  turn  a  big  trick." 

Captain  Scraggs  went  at  once  on  deck. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  returned  to  report  that 
the  mate  and  the  four  seamen  elected  to 
stick  by  the  ship. 

"BuUy  boys,"  said  the  commodore, 
"bully  boys.  I  like  that  mate.  He's  a 
smart  man  and  handles  a  gun  well.  While 
I  should  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  my 
prerogative  as  commodore  to  interfere  with 
the  normal  workin's  of  the  deck  department, 
I  trust  that  on  this  special  occasion  our 
esteemed  navigatin'  officer.  Captain  Scraggs, 
will  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  or 
an  attack  on  his  office,  if  I  suggest  to  him 
that  he  brew  another  kettle  of  grog  for  the 
crew." 

"Second  the  motion"  replied  McGuffey. 

"Carried,"  said  Scraggs,  and  proceeded 
to  heat  some  water. 

"Anything  further?"  stated  the  president. 

"How  about  imiforms?"  This  from 
Captain  Scraggs. 

"We'll  leave  that  to  Gib"  suggested  Mc- 
Guffey. "He's  been  in  the  Colombian  navy 
and  hc'U  know  just  what  to  get  us." 

"Well,  there's  another  thing  that's  got  to 
be  settled,"  continued  Captain  Scraggs. 
"If  I'm  to  be  navigatin'  officer  on  the  flag- 
ship of  a  furrin  fleet,  strike  me  pink  if  I'll 
do  any  more  cookin'  in  the  galley.  It's  de- 
gradin.'  I  move  that  we  engage  some 
enterprisin'  Oriental  for  that  job." 


"Fram  now  od,  the  matte 

"Carried"  said  Mr.  Gibney.  "Any 
further  business?" 

Once  more  McGuffey  stood  up.  "Gentle- 
men and  brothers  of  the  syndicate"  he 
began,  "I'm  satisfied  that  the  back-bitin', 
the  rag-chewin',  the  scrappin',  the  petty 
Jealousies  and  general  cussed  ness  that 
characterized  our  lives  on  the  old  Maggie 
will  not  be  duplicated  on  the  Maggie  II. 
Them  vicious  days  is  gone  forever,  I  hope, 
an'  from  now  on  the  motto  of  us  three should 
be: 

All  for  ooe  and  one  for  all — 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 

This  earnest  little  speech,  which  came 
straight  from  the  honest  McGuffey's  heart, 
brought  the  tears  to  the  commodore's  eyes. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  McGu£fey's  un- 
selfish words,  the  glasses  were  refilled  and 
all  three  pledged  their  friendship  anew. 
As  for  Captain  Scraggs,  he  was  naturally  of 
a  cold  and  selfish  disposition,  and  McGuf- 
fey's toast  appealed  more  to  his  brain  than 
to  his  heart.  Had  he  known  what  was  to 
happen  to  him  in  the  days  to  come  and  what 
that  simple  little  motto  was  to  mean  in  his 
particul^  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would 
hare  tossed  off  his  liquor  as  gaily  as  he  did. 

"There's  one  thing  more  that  we  mustn't 
neglect"    warned   Mr.   Gibney   before   the 


n  ehonld  be  'All  for  ono  and  one  tor  all'  " 

meedng  broke  up.  "We've  got  to  run  this 
little  vessel  into  some  dog-hole  where  there's 
a  nice  beach  and  smooth  water,  and  change 
her  name.  1  notice  that  her  old  name, 
Reina  Maria,  is  screwed  into  her  bows 
and  across  her  stern  in  raised  gilt  letters, 
contrary  to  law  and  custom.  We'll  snip 
'era  off,  sandpaper  every  spot  where  there's 
a  letter  and  repaint  it;  after  which  we'll  rig 
up  a  stagin'  over  her  bows  and  stern,  and 
cut  her  new  name,  'Maggie  II,'  right  into 
her  plankin.'  Nobody'U  ever  suspect  her 
name's  been  changed.  I  notice  that  the 
official  letters  and  numbers  cut  into  her 
main  beam  is  F-C-P — 9957.  1*11  change 
that  F  to  an  £,  the  C  to  an  O  and  the  P  to 
an  R.  A  handy  man  with  a  wood  chisel  can 
do  lots  of  things.  He  can  change  those  nines 
to  eights,  the  five  to  a  six  and  the  seven  to 
a  nine.  I've  seen  it  done  before.  Then 
we'll  rig  a  foretopmasl  and  a  spinnaker 
boom  on  her,  and  bend  a  fisherman's  stay- 
sail. Nothing  like  it  when  you're  sailing  a 
little  off  the  wind.  Scraggs,  you  have  the 
papers  of  the  old  Maggie,  and  we  all  have 
our  licenses  regular  enough.  Dig  up  the 
old  papers,  Scraggsy,  and  1*11  doctor  'em 
up  to  fit  the  Maggie  II.  .\&  for  our  arma- 
ment, we'll  dismount  the  guns  and  stow  'em 
away  in  the  hold  until  we  get  down  on  the 
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Colombian  coast,  and  while  we're  lying  in 
Panama  repairing  the  holes  where  my  shots 
went  through  her,  and  puttin'  new  planks 
in  her  decks  where  the  old  plankin'  has  been 
scored  by  shrapnel,  those  paraqueets  will 
think  we're  as  peaceful  as  chipmunks. 
Better  look  over  your  supplies,  McGufiFey, 
and  see  if  there's  any  paint  aboard.  I'd 
just  as  lief  give  the  old  girl  a  different  dress 
before  we  drop  anchor  in  Panama." 

"Gib,"  said  Captain  Scraggs  earnestly, 
"I'll  keel-haul  and  skull-drag  the  man  that 
says  you  ain't  got  a  great  head." 

"By  the  lord,"  supplemented  McGuffey, 
"you  have." 

The  commodore  smiled  and  tapped  his 
frontal  bone  with  his  forefinger.  "Imagi- 
nation, my  lads,  imagination,"  he  said,  and 
reached  for  the  last  of  the  punch. 

Exacdy  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
naval  battle  which  took  place  off  the  Coro- 
nado  islands,  and  whereby  Mr.  Gibney  be- 
came commodore  and  managing  owner  of 
the  erstwhile  Mexican  coast  patrol  schooner 
Reinj  Maria^  that  vessel  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Panama  completely  rejuvenated. 
Not  a  scar  on  her  shapely  lines  gave  evidence 
of  the  sanguinary  engagement  through  which 
she  had  passed. 

Mr.  Gibney  had  her  painted  a  creamy 
white,  with  a  dark-blue  water-line.  She  had 
had  her  bottom  cleaned  and  scraped  and  the 
copper  sheathing  overhauled  and  patched  up. 
Her  sails  had  been  overhauled,  inspected  and 
repaired  wherever  necessary,  and  in  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  Mr.  Gibney,  upon  motion . 
duly  made  by  him  and  seconded  by  Mc- 
Guffey (to  whom  the  seconding  of  the  Gibney 
motions  had  developed  into  a  habit),  pur- 
chased an  extra  suit  of  new  sails.  The  en- 
gines were  overhauled  by  the  faithful  Mc- 
Guffey and  a  large  store  of  distillate  stored  in 
the  hold.  Captain  Scraggs,  with  his  old- 
time  aversion  to  expense,  made  a  motion 
(which  was  seconded  by  McGuffey  before  he 
had  taken  time  to  consider  its  import)  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  chief 
engineer  while  the  Maggie  II  was  under  sail, 
at  which  time  the  chief  ex-officio  was  to  hold 
himself  under  the  orders  of  the  commodore 
and  be  transferred  to  the  deck  department 
if  necessary.  Mr.  Gibney  approved  the 
measure  and  it  went  into  effect.  Only  on 
entering  or  leaving  a  port,  or  in  case  of  chase 
by  an  enemy,  were  the  engines  to  be  used,  and 
McGuffey  was  warned  to  be  extremely  .'>rv- 
ing  of  his  distillate. 


Mr.  Gibney  had  made  a  splendid  job  of 
changing  the  vessel's  name,  and  as  she  diug- 
ged  lazily  out  of  Panama  bay  and  lifted  to 
the  long  ground-swell  of  the  Pacific,  it  is 
doubtful  If  even  her  late  Mexican  com- 
mander would  have  recognized  her.  She 
was  indeed  a  beautiful  craft,  and  Commodore 
Gibney's  heart  swelled  with  pride  as  he  stood 
aft,  conning  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  looked 
her  over.  It  seemed  like  sacrilege  now,  when 
he  reflected  how  he  had  trained  the  guns  of 
the  old  Maggie  on  her  that  day  off  the  Coro- 
nados,  and  it  seemed  to  him  now  even  a 
greater  sacrilege  to  have  brazenly  planned  to 
enter  her  as  a  privateer  in  the  struggles  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia.  The  past  tense  is 
used  advisedly,  for  that  project  was  now  en- 
tirely off,  much  to  the  secret  delight  of  Cap- 
tain Scraggs,  who,  if  the  hero  of  one  naval 
engagement,  was  not  anxious  to  take  part  in 
another.  In  Panama  the  freebooters  of  the 
Maggie  II  learned  that  during  Mr.  Gibney's 
absence  on  his  filibustering  trip  the  Colom- 
bian revolutionists  had  risen  and  struck  their 
blow.  After  the  fashion  of  a  hot-headed  and 
impetuous  people,  they  had  entered  the  con- 
test absolutely  untrained.  As  a  result,  the 
war  had  lasted  just  two  weeks,  the  leaders  had 
been  incontinentiy  shot,  and  the  white- 
winged  dove  of  peace  once  more  spread  her 
pinions  along  the  borders  of  the  Gold  Coast 

Commodore  Gibney  was  disgusted  be- 
yond measure,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
syndicate,  called  in  the  cabin  of  the  Maggie 
II  that  same  evening,  it  was  finally  decided 
that  they  should  embark  on  an  indefinite 
trailing  cruise  in  the  South  Seas,  or  until  such 
iime  2L6  it  seemed  their  services  must  be  re- 
quired to  free  a  downtrodden  people  from  a 
tyrant's  yoke. 

Captain  Scraggs  and  McGuffey  had  never 
been  in  the  South  Seas,  but  they  had  heard 
that  a  fair  margin  of  profit  was  to  be  wrung 
from  trade  in  copra,  shell,  cocoanuts  and 
kindred  tropical  products.  They  so  expressed 
themselves.  To  this  suggestion,  however, 
Commodore  Gibney  waved  a  deprecating  paw. 

"Legitimate  tradin',  boys,"  he  said,  "is  a 
nice,  sane,  healthy  business,  but  the  profits 
is  slow.  What  we  want  is  quick  profits,  and 
while  it  ain't  set  down  in  black  and  white, 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  S3mdicate 
is  to  lead  a  life  of  wild  adventure.  In  tradin', 
there  ain't  no  adventure  to  speak  of.  We 
ought  to  do  a  little  blackbirdin',  or  raid  some 
of  those  Jap  pearl  fisheries  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Formosa." 
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"But  we'll  be  chased  by  real  gunboats  if  we 
do  that**  objected  Captain  Scraggs.  "Those 
Brith  and  Jap  gunboats  shoot  to  kill.  Can't 
you  think  of  somethin'  else,  Gib?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  "for  a  starter,  I 
can.  Suppose  we  just  head  straight  for 
Kandavu  island  in  the  Fijis  and  scheme 
around  for  a  cargo  of  black  coral?  It's  only 
worth  about  ^ty  dollars  a  pound.  Kandavu 
la3rs  somewhere  in  latitude  22  south,  longi- 
tude 178  west,  and  when  I.  was  there  last  it 
was  fair  reekin'  with  cannibal  savages.  But 
there's  tons  of  black  coral  there,  and  nobody's 
ever  "been  able  to  sneak  in  and  get  away  with 
it.  Every  time  a  boat  used  to  land  at  Kan- 
davu, the  native  niggers  would  have  a  white- 
man  stew  down  on  the  beach,  and  it's  got  so 
that  skippers  give  the  island  a  wide  berth." 
"Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  chattered  Captain 
Scraggs,  "I'm  a  man  of  peace  and  I  - 1  -" 

"Scraggsy,  old  stick-in-the-mud,"  said  Mr. 
Gibney,  laying  an  affectionate  hand  on  the 
skipper's  shoulder,  "you're  nothin'  of  the 
sort.  You're  a  fightin'  tarantula,  and  no- 
body knows  it  better'n  Adelbert  P.  Gibney. 
I've  seen  you  in  action,  Scraggsy.  Remem- 
ber that.  It's  all  right  for  you  to  say  you're 
a  man  of  peace  and  aidvise  me  and  McGufiFey 
to  keep  out  of  the  track  of  trouble,  but  we 
know  that  away  down  low  you're  goin' 
around  lookin'  for  blood,  and  that  once  you're 
up  agin  the  enemy,  you  never  bat  an  eyelash. 
Eh,  McGufifey?" 

McGuflfey  nodded;  whereupon,  Captain 
Scraggs,  making  but  a  poor  effort  to  conceal 
the  pleasure  which  Mr.  Gibney's  rude  com- 
pliment afforded  him,  turned  to  the  rail, 
glanced  seaward,  and  started  to  walk  away 
to  attend  to  some  trifling  detail  connected 
with  the  boat  falls. 

"All  right,  Gib,  my  lad,"  he  said,  affecting 
to  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable,  "have  it 
your  own  way.  You're  a  commodore  and 
I'm  only  a  plain  captain,  but  I'll  f oiler  wher- 
ever you  lead.  I'll  go  as  far  as  the  next  man 
and  we'll  glom  that  black  coral  if  we  have  to 
slaughter  every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
the  island.  Only,  when  we're  sizzlin'  in  a 
pot  don't  you  up  and  say  I  never  warned  you, 
because  I  did.  How  dy'e  propose  intimida- 
tm'  the  natives,  Gib?" 

"Scraggsy,"  said  the  commodore  solemnly, 
"we've  waged  a  private  war  agin  a  friendly 
nation,  licked  'em  and  helped  ourselves  to 
their  ship.  We've  changed  her  name  and 
rig  and  her  official  number  and  letters  and 
we're  sailin'  under  bogus  papers.     That 


makes  us  pirates,  and  that  old  Maggie 
burgee  floatin'  at  the  fore  ain't  nothin'  more 
nor  less  than  the  Jolly  Roger.  All  right! 
Let's  be  pirates.  Who  cares?  When  we 
slip  into  N'galao  harbor  we'll  invite  the 
king  and  his  head  men  aboard  for  dinner. 
We'll  get  'em  drunk,  clap  'em  in  double 
irons  and  surrender  'em  to  their  weepin' 
subjects  when  they've  filled  the  hold  of  the 
Maggie  II  with  black  coral.  If  they  refuse 
to  come  aboard  we'll  shell  the  bush  with 
that  long  six  and  the  Maxim  rapid-fire  guns 
we've  got  below  decks.  That'll  scare  'em 
so  they'll  leave  us  alone  and  we  can  help 
ourselves  to  the  coral." 

Scraggs'  cold  blue  eyes  glistened.  "Lord, 
Gib,"  he  murmured,  "you've  got  a  head." 

"Like  playin'  post-office"  was  McGuffey's 
comment. 

The  commodore  smiled.  "I  thought  you 
boys  would  see  it  that  way.  Now  tomorrow 
I'm  going  ashore  to  buy  three  divin'  outfits 
and  lay  in  a  big  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
voyage.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  car- 
penters are  gettin'  the  ship  into  shape,  we'll 
leave  the  first  mate  in  charge  while  we  go 
ashore  and  have  a  good  time.  I've  seen 
worse  places  than  Panama." 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  Mr.  Gib- 
ney's suggestions  were  acted  upon,  and  they 
contrived  to  make  their  brief  stay  in  Panama 
very  agreeable.  They  inspected  the  work 
on  the  canal,  marveled  at  the  stupendous 
engineering  in  the  Culebra  cut,  drank  a 
little,  gambled  a  little.  McGuffey  whipped 
a  bartender.  He  was  ordered  /irrested,  and 
six  spiggoty  little  policemen,  sent  to. arrest 
him,  were  also  thrashed.  The  reserves  were 
called  out  and  a  riot  ensued.  Mr.  Gibney, 
following  the  motto  of  the  syndicate,  i.  e. 

All  for  one  and  one  for  all — 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall, 

mixed  in  the  conflict  and  presently  found 
himself  in  durance  vile.  Captain  Scraggs, 
luckily,  forgot  the  motto  and  escaped,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  was  on  hand  next  morning 
to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  pesos  levied  against 
each  of  the  culprits,  he  was  instantly  for- 
given. Mr.  Gibney  vowed  that  if  a  United 
States  cruiser  didn't  happen  to  be  lying  in 
the  roadstead,  he  would  have  shelled  the 
town  in  retaliation. 

But  eventually  the  days  passed,  and  the 
Maggie  11,  well  found  and  ready  for  sea, 
shook  out  her  sails  to  a  fair  breeze  and 
sailed  away  for  Kandavu.  She  kept  well  to 
the  southwest  until  she  struck  the  southeast 
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''You're  as  safe  on  Kandavu  as  if  you  was  in 
church.  This  Tabu  kid  is  sort  of  prime 
minister  to  the  king,  with  a  heap  of  influence 
at  court.  The  crew  of  a  British  cruiser  stole 
him  for  a  galley  police  when  he. was  a  kid, 
and  he  got  civilized  and  learned  to  talk 
English.  He  was  a  cannibal  in  them  days, 
but  the  chaplain  aboard  showed  him  how 
foolish  it  was  to  do  such  things,  and  finally 
Tabu-Tabu  got  religion  and  asked  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Kandavu 
to  civilize  his  people.  As  a  result  of  Tabu- 
Tabu's  efforts,  he  telb  me  the  king  has  con- 
cluded that  when  he  eats  a  white  man  he's 
flyin'  in  the  face  of  his  own  interests,  and 
most  generally  a  gimboat  comes  along  in  a 
few  pionths  and  shells  the  bush,  and — ^well, 
anyhow,  there  ain't  been  a  barbecue  on 
Kandavu  for  ten  years.  It's  a  capital  crime 
to  eat  a  man  now,  and  punishable  by  boilin' 
the  offender  alive  in  pahn  oil." 

"WeU,"  rumbled  McGuffey,  "this  Tabu- 
Tabu  don't  look  much  like  a  preacher,  if  you 
ask  me.    But  how  about  this  black  coral?" 

"Oh,  I've  ribbed  up  a  deal  with  him"  said 
Mr.  Gibney.  "He'll  see  that  we  get  all  the 
trade  we  can  lug  away.  We're  the  first  ves- 
sel that's  touched  here  in  two  years,  and  they 
have  a  thunderin'  lot  of  stuff  on  hand.  Tabu's 
gone  ashore  to  talk  the  king  into  doin'  busi- 
ness with  us.  If  he  consents,  we'll  have  him 
and  Tabu-Tabu  and  three  or  four  of  the  sub- 
chiefs  aboard  for  dinner,  or  else  he'll  invite 
us  ashore  for  a  big  feed,  and  we'll  have  to  go." 

"Supposin'  this  king  don't  care  to  have 
any  truck  with  us?"  inquired  McGuffey  anx- 
iously. 

"In  that  case,  Mac,"  replied  the  commo- 
dore with  a  smile,  "we'll  just  naturally  shell 
him  out  of  house  and  home." 

"WeU,  then,"  said  McGuffey,  "let's  get 
the  gims  ready.  Somethin'  tells  me  these 
people  ain't  to  be  trusted,  and  I'm  tellin'  you 
right  now,  Gib,  I  won't  sleep  well  tonight  un- 
less them  two  quarter  gatlings  and  the 
Maxim- Vickers  rapid-fire  gims  is  mounted 
and  ready  for  business." 

"All  right,  Mac,"  replied  Mr.  Gibney,  in 
the  tone  one  uses  when  humoring  a  baby. 
"Set  'em  up  if  it'll  make  you  feel  more  cheer- 
ful. Still,  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  go 
actin'  so  foolish  over  nothin'." 

"Well,  Gib,"  replied  the  engineer,  "I  may 
be  crazy,  but  I  ain't  no  fool,  and  if  there's  a 
dead  whale  around  the  ship,  I  can  come 
pretty  near  smellin'  it.  I  tell  you,  Gib, 
that  Tabu-Tabu  nigger  had  a  look  in  his 


eye  for  all  the  world  like  a  cur  dog  lickin*  a 
bone.  I  ain't  takin'  no  chances.  My  old 
man  used  to  say:  'Bart — ^the  old  man 
always  called  me  Bart — Bart,  whatever  3rou 
do,  ailers  have  an  anchor  out  to  windward.'  " 

"By  the  left  hind  leg  of  the  Great  Sacred 
Bvdl,"  snapped  Captain  Scraggs,  "if  you 
ain't  enough  to  precipitate  war." 

"War,"  replied  McGuffey,  "is  my  long 
suit — particularly  war  with  native  niggers. 
I  just  naturally  crave  to  punch  the  ear  of 
anything  darker  f!ian  a  Portugee.  Remem- 
ber how  I  cleaned  out  the  police  department 
of  Panama?" 

"Mount  the  guns  if  you're  goin'  to,  Mac. 
If  not,  for  the  love  of  the  lord,  don't  be 
demoralizin'  the  crew  with  this  talk  of  war. 
All  I  ask  is  that  you  set  the  guns  up  after 
I've  finished  my  business  here  with  Tabu- 
Tabu.  He's  been  on  a  war  vessel,  and 
knows  what  guns  are,  and  if  he  saw  you 
mountin'  them  it  might  break  up  our  friendly 
relations.     He'll  think  we  don't  trust  him." 

"Well,  we  don't"  replied  McGuffey  dog- 
gedly. 

"Well,  we  do"  snapped  Captain  Scraggs. 

There  is  always  something  connected 
with  the  use  of  that  pronoun  of  kings, 
which  eats  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  men 
of  the  McGuffey  breed.  That  officer  now 
spat  on  the  deck,  in  defiance  of  the  rules 
and  his  superior  officers,  and  glared  at  Cap- 
tain Scraggs. 

"Speak  for  yourself,  you  miserable  little 
wart"  he  roared.  "If  you  include  me  on 
that  cannibal's  visitin'  list,  and  go  to  con- 
tradictin'  me  agin,  I'll — " 

"Mac,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gibney  angrily, 
"control  yourself.  It's  agin  the  rules  to  have 
rag-chewin'  and  backbitin'  on  the  Maggie 
IL  Remember  our  motto:  'All  for  one 
and  one  for  all' — " 

"Here  comes  that  sneakin',  bushy-headed 
murderer  back  to  the  vessel,"  interrupted 
McGuffey.  "I  wonder  what  devilment  he's 
up  to  now?" 

Mr.  McGuffey  was  partly  right,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  Tabu-Tabu  came  alongside, 
climbed  aboard  and  salaamed.  Mr.  Gibney, 
fearful  of  McGuffey's  inability  to  control  his 
antipathy  for  the  race,  beckoned  Captain 
Scraggs  and  Tabu-Tabu  to  follow  him 
down  into  the  cabin.  Meanwhile,  McGuf- 
fey contented  himself  by  parading  back- 
ward and  forward  across  the  fo'castle  head, 
with  a  Mauser  rifie  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm 
and  his  person  fairly  bristling  with  pistols 
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and  cutlasses.  Whenever  one  of  the  flotilla 
of  canoes  hove  to  at  a  respectful  (ii^tanee, 
showed  signs  of  crossing  an  imaginary  dead- 
line drawn  by  McGuffey,  he  would  point 
his  rifle  at  them  and  swear  horribly.  He 
scowled  at  Tabu-Tabu  when  that  individual 
finally  emerged  from  the  conference  with 
Mr.  Gibney  and  Scraggs  and  went  over  the 
side  to  his  writing  canoe. 

"Well,  what's  in  the  wind  this  time?" 
inquired  McGu9Fey. 

**We*re  invited  to  a  big  feed  with  the 
king  of  Kandavu,"  replied  Captain  Scraggs, 
as  happy  as  a  boy.  '*Hop  into  a  clean  suit 
of  dudts,  Mac,  and  come  along.  Gib's 
goin'  to  broach  a  litde  keg  of  liquor  and 
we'll  make  a  night  of  it." 

"Good  lord,"  groaned  McGuffey,  "does 
the  man  think  I'm  low  enough  to  eat  with 
niggers?" 

"Leave  him  to  his  own  devices"  said  Mr. 
Gibney  indulgently.  "Mac's  just  as  Scotchy 
as  if  he'd  been  bom  in  Glasgow  instead  of 
his  old  man.  Nobody  yet  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  a  Scotchman,  so  we'll  do  the 
honors  ourself,  Scraggsy,  old  skittles,  and 
leave  Mac  in  charge  of  the  ship." 

"Mind  you're  both  back  at  a  seasonable 
hour"  warned  McGuflfey.  "If  you  ain't, 
I'll  suspect  mischief  and —  say!  Gib! 
Well,  what's  the  use  talkin'  to  a  man  with 
an  imagination?  Only  if  I  have  to  go  ashore 
after  you  two,  those  islanders'll  date  time 
from  my  visit,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

It  was  nearing  four  o'clock  that  afternoon 
when  Commodore  Gibney  and  his  navigat- 
ing officer,  Captain  Scraggs,  both  faultlessly 
arrayed  in  Panama  hats,  white  ducks,  white 
canvas  shoes,  cut  low,  showing  pink  silk 
socks,  and  wearing  broad,  black  silken 
sashes  around  their  waists,  climbed  over 
the  side  into  the  whaleboat  and  were  rowed 
ashore  in  a  manner  befitting  their  rank. 
McGuffey  stood  at  the  rail  and  jeered  them, 
for  his  democratic  soul  could  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  form  or  ceremony  to  a  cannibal 
king,  or  at  least  a  king  but  recently  delivered 
from  cannibalism. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  beach  the  two  adven- 
turers were  met  by  a  contingent  of  frightful- 
looking  savages,  bearing  long  spears.  As 
the  procession  formed  around  the  two  guests 
of  honor  and  plunged  into  the  bush,  bound 
for  the  king's  wari,  two  island  maidens 
march^  behind  the  two  sea  dogs,  waving 
huge  palm-leaf  fans,  the  better  to  make  the 
passage  a  cool  and  comfortable  one. 


"By  the  gods  of  war,  Gib,  my  dear  boy," 
said  the  delighted  Captain  Scraggs,  "but 
this  is  class,  eh,  Gib?" 

"Every  time"  responded  the  commodore. 
"If  that  chuckle-headed  McGuflfey  only 
had  the  sense  to  come  along  he  might  be 
enjojdn'  himself  too.  You  must  be  dignified, 
Scraggsy,  old  salamander.  Remember  that 
you're  bigger  an'  better'n  any  king,  because 
you're  an  American  citizen.  Be  dignified 
by  all  means.  These  people  are  sensitive 
and  peculiar,  and  that's  why  we  haven't 
taken  any  weapons  with  us.  If  they  thought 
we  doubted  their  hospitality  they'd  have 
the  court  bouncer  heave  us  out  of  town 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.'* 

"I'd  love  to  see  them  giving  the  bounce  to 
McGuflfey"  said  Captain  Scraggs  musingly. 
Mr.  Gibney  had  a  swift  mental  picture  of 
such  a  proceeding  and  chuckled  happily. 
Had  he  been  permitted  a  glance  at  McGuSf- 
fey  at  that  moment,  he  might  have  observed 
that  worthy  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  the 
forward  hold  of  the  Maggie  II y  for  he  was 
busy  getting  his  guns  on  deck.  From 
which  it  will  readOy  be  deduced  that  B. 
McGuflfey,  Esquire,  was  following  the  ad- 
vice of  his  paternal  ancestor  and  getting  an 
anchor  out  to  windward; 

One  might  go  on  at  great  length  and  de- 
scribe the  triumphal  entry  of  Commodore 
Gibney  and  Captain  Scraggs  into  the  capi- 
tal of  Kandavu;  of  how  the  king,  an  under- 
sized, shriveled  old  savage,  stuck  his  bushy 
head  out  the  window  of  his  bungalow  when 
he  saw  the  procession  coming;  of  how  a 
minute  later  he  advanced  into  the  space  in 
the  center  of  his  wari,  where  in  the  olden 
days  the  populace  was  wont  to  gather  for 
its  cannibal  orgies;  how  he  greeted  his 
distinguished  visitors  with  the  most  pro- 
digious rubbing  of  noses  seen  in  those 
parts  f'^r  many  a  day;  of  the  feast  that 
followed;  of  the  fowls  and  pigs  that  gar- 
nished the  festive  board,  not  omitting  the 
keg  of  Three  Star  thoughtfully  providwi  by 
Mr.  Gibney. 

Tabu-Tabu  acted  as  interpreter  and 
everything  went  swimmingly  until  Tabu- 
Tabu,  his  hospitality  doubtless  strengthened 
by  frequent  libations  of  the  Elixir  of  Life, 
begged  Mr.  Gibney  to  invite  the  balance  of 
his  crew  ashore  for  the  feast.  Mr.  Gibney, 
himself  rather  illuminated  by  this  time, 
thought  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

"It's  a  rotten  shame,  Scraggsy,"  he  said, 
"to  think  of  that  fool  McGuflfey  not  bein' 
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here  to  enjoy  himself.  I'm  goin'  to  send  a 
note  out  to  him  by  one  of  Tabu-Tabu's 
boys,  askin'  him  once  more  to  come  ashore, 
or  to  let  the  first  mate  and  one  or  two  of  the 
seamen  come  if  Mac  still  refuses  to  be 
civil." 

"Good  idea,  Gib,"  said  Captain  Scraggs, 
his  mouth  full  of  roast  chicken  and  yams. 
So  Mr.  Gibney  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket 
memorandum  book,  scrawled  a  note  to  Mc- 
GuflFey  and  handed  it  to  Tabu-Tabu,  who 
at  once  dispatched  a  messenger  with  it  to 
the  Maggie  II, 

Within  half  an  hour  the  messenger  re- 
turned. He  was  wildly  excited  and  poured 
a  torrent  of  native  gibberish  into  the  at- 
tentive ears  of  Tabu-Tabu  and  the  king. 
He  pointed  several  times  to  the  point  of  his 
jaw,  rubbed  the  small  of  his  back  and  once 
he  touched  his  nose;  whereupon  Mr.  Gibney 
was  aware  that  the  said  organ  had  a  slight 
list  to  port,  and  he  so  informed  Captain 
Scraggs.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  had  the 
slightest  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  correct 
solution  of  the  mystery.  The  royal  mes- 
senger had  been  incontinently  kicked  over- 
board by  B.  McGuffey,  Esquire. 

Tabu-Tabu's  wild  eyes  glittered  and  grew 
wilder  and  wilder  as  the  messenger  reported 
the  indignity  thus  heaped  upon  him.  The 
king  scowled  at  Captain  Scraggs,  and  Mr. 
Gibney  was  suddenly  aware  that  goose- 
fiesh  wa^  breaking  out  on  the  backs  of  his 
sturdy  legs.  He  had  a  haunting  sensation 
that  he  had  not  only  crawled  into  a  hole, 
but  that  he  had  pulled  the  entire  aperture 
in  after  him.  For  the  first  time  he  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  and 
with  the  thought  it  occurred  to  the  gallant 
commodore  that  he  would  be  much  safer 
back  on  the  decks  of  the  Maggie  II,  Al- 
ways crafty  and  imaginative,  however,  Mr. 
Gibney  came  quickly  to  the  front  with  an 
excuse  for  getting  back  to  the  ship.  He 
stepped  quickly  toward  the  little  group 
around  the  outraged  royal  ambassador,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Quivering  with  rage,  Tabu-Tabu  informed 
him  of  what  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Gibney*s  rage,  of  course,  knew  no 
bounds.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  have  to 
simulate  his  rage,  for  he  was  truly  furious. 
When  he  could  control  his  emotions,  he  re- 
quested Tabu-Tabu  to  inform  the  king  that 
he,  Gibney,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Scraggs,  would  forthwith  repair  to  the 
schooner  and  then  and  there  fiay  the  offend- 


ing McGuffey  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mr.  Gibney 
called  to  Captain  Scraggs  to  follow  him,  and 
started  for  the  beach. 

As  Captain  Scraggs  arose,  a  trifle  im- 
steadily,  from  his  seat,  a  black  hand  reached 
around  him  from  the  rear  and  closed  over 
his  mouth.  Now,  Captain  Scraggs  was  well 
versed  in  the  rough-and-tumble  tactics  of 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront;  hence,  when 
he  felt  a  long  pair  of  arms  dosing  over  his 
neck  from  the  rear,  he  merely  stooped  and 
whirled  his  opponent  over  his  head.  In 
that  instant  his  mouth  was  free,  and  clear 
above  the  shouting  and  the  tumult  rose  his 
frenzied  shriek  for  help.  Mr.  Gibney 
whirled  with  the  speed  and  agility  of  a  pan- 
ther, just  in  time  to  dodge  a  blow  from  a 
war  club.  His  fist  collided  with  the  jaw  of 
Tabu-Tabu,  and  down  went  that  savage  as 
if  pole-axed. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  at  once.  Cap- 
tain Scraggs,  after  his  single  shriek  for  help, 
broke  from  the  circle  of  savages  and  fled 
like  a  frightened  rabbit  for  the  beach.  One 
of  the  natives  hurled  a  rock  at  him.  The 
missile  took  Scraggs  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  he  instandy  curled  up  in  a  heap. 

"Scraggsy's  dead"  thought  the  horrified 
Gibney,  and  sprang  at  the  king.  In  that 
moment  it  came  to  Mr.  Gibney  to  sell  out 
dearly,  and  if  he  could  dispose  of  the  king, 
he  felt  that  Scraggs'  death  would  be  avenged. 
In  an  instant  the  commodore's  great  arms 
had  dosed  around  the  king,  and  with  the 
helpless  monarch  in  his  grizzly  bear  grip, 
Mr.  Gibney  backed  up  against  the  nearest 
bungalow.  A  fringe  of  spears  threatened 
him  in  front,  but  for  the  moment  he  wa<i 
safe  behind,  and  the  king's  body  protected 
him.  Whenever  one  of  the  savages  made  a 
jab  at  Mr.  Gibney,  Mr.  Gibney  gave  the 
king  a  boa-constrictor  squeeze,  and  th? 
monarch  howled. 

"I'll  squeeze  him  to  death"  panted  Mr. 
Gibney  to  Tabu-Tabu  when  that  individual 
had  managed  to  pick  himself  up.  "Let  me 
go,  or  I'll  kill  your  king." 

The  answer  was  an  earthenware  pot  which 
crashed  down  on  Mr.  Gibney's  head  from  a 
window  in  the  bungalow  behind  him.  He 
sagged  forward  and  fell  on  his  face  with  the 
gasping  king  in  his  arms. 

On  board  the  Maggie  Ily  B.  McGuflfey, 
Esquire,  had  just  gotten  into  position  the 
Maxim- Vickers  "pom-pom"  gun  on  top  of 
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the  house.  The  last  bolt  that  held  it  in 
place  had  just  been  screwed  tight,  when 
dear  and  shrill  over  the  tops  of  the  jungle 
and  across  the  still  surface  of  the  httle  bay, 
there  floated  to  McGuffey's  ears  the  single 
word: 

"Help!" 

McGuffey  leaned  against  the  gun,  and  for 
the  moment  he  was  as  weak  as  a  child. 
"Gawd,"  he  muttered,  "that  was  Scraggsy 
and  they're  a-goin'  to  eat  him  up.  Oh,  Gib, 
Gib,  old  mao,  why  wouldn't  you  listen  to 
me?  Now  they've  got  you,  and  what  in 
blazes  I'm  going  to  do  to  get  you  back, 
dead  or  alive,  I  dunno." 

McGuifey  could  hear  the  ciies  and  gen- 
eral uproar  from  the  wari,  though  he  could 
not  see  what  was  taking  place.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two,  however,  all  was  once  more 
silent,  silence  having  descended  on  the 
scene  amultaneously  with  the  descent  of  ihe 
earthenware  pot  on  Mr.  Gibney's  head. 

"It's  all  over"  said  McGuSey  sadly  to 
the  mate.  "They've  killed  'em  both." 
Whereupon  B.  McGuffey,  Esquire,  sat  down 
on  the  cabin  ventilator,  pulled  out  a  bandana 
handkerchief  and  wept  into  it,  for  his  honest 
Scotch  heart  was  breaking. 

It  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  poor  Mc- 
Guffey could  pull  himsdf  togetfier,  and  when 


he  did,  his  grief  was  superiicded  by  a  Til  of 
rage  that  was  terrible  to  behold. 

"Step  lively,  you  blasicd  mum  of  the 
seas,"  he  bawled  to  the  mate,  and  Ihe  <  rrw 
gathered  around  the  gun.  "Lug  up  a  dihi; 
of  ammunition  and  we'll  ^hell  ihal  buNli  uii 
til  even  a  parrot  won't  l>e  left  alivr  in  ll." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  responded  the  in-w  In  it 
man,  and  sprang  to  their  lu^k. 

"I'm  an  old  navy  gunner"  f>ui(l  llic  lir»l 
mate  rjuietly.  "I'll  handle  ihr  gun.  Willi  ft 
'pom-pom'  gun  it's  jut*t  like  |ilHyiri«  a  Kiir'h'ii 
hose  on  them,  only  it'it  half  pound  HJirajiiii-l 
instead  of  water.  I  can  M-tir<h  out  rvriy 
nook  and  cranny  on  the  loam  of  tliia  Irliiinf 
Those  gun.'t  are  sight<-d  ui>  In  ^.'xa,  ynuia" 

"Kin'em  all,"  raved  .M<  (Jiilf.-y.  "Kill  nil 
the  iila^ttcl  nigj((rrs." 

When  Mr.  (lilmi-y  fell  iimli-r  the  liii|'>ii  i 
of  the  earlhi-nwan-  J>"l  lie  vaa  imiy  |»it 
tially  stunn<:d.  At  he  iri'-d  i.,  b\iiip\i\i-  In 
his  feel,  hair  a  '\i,/.i:„  \,:,ii>U  mtm-  l.iid  "i.  Iilm 
and  in  alri'rrht;  w;m  liMid  und  .,iMl'rl  li.nl. 
of  the  wari  to  a  (Uur  M'""-  "'"K  «  d<,*Mi 

heavy  tcakiv-w-l  \H»in  =l'"<'l  in  ii  d,*  n\ I 

four  ft'i-t  apart.  Mr.  '.H^roy  v,.,:,  '|iili|>ly 
siripr'<-''i"f  hi<><l'.il.ii.i//.i,d  l..,iii,i|  |„iii.|  .•>.<! 
f.M,i  loonrf  of  (I..-..-  |,.,=i=  'Mif,..  ii.Iim.M.. 
later     anoihirr    drlcu.iti'Xi     „l     i,hiiiIIi»I4 
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arrived,  bearing  the  limp  body  of  Captain 
Scraggs,  whom  they  bound  in  similar 
fashion  to  the  post  beside  Mr.  Gibney. 
Scraggs  was' very  pale  and  bloody,  but  con- 
scious, and  his  pale-blue  eyes  were  flicker- 
ing like  a  snake's. 

"What's — what's — the  meanin'  of  this, 
Gib?"  he  gasped. 

"It  means,"  replied  the  commodore, 
"that  it's  all  oflF  but  the  shouting  with  me 
and  you,  Scraggsy.  This  fellow  Tabu- 
Tabu  is  a  damnwi  traitor,  and  his  people  are 
still  cannibals.  He's  the  decoy  to  get  white 
men  ashore.  They  schemed  to  treat  us 
nice  and  be  friendly  until  they  could  get  the 
whole  crew  ashore,  or  enough  of  them  to 
leave  the  ship  helpless,  and  then — O  Gawd, 
Scraggsy,  old  man,  can  you  ever  forgive  me 
for  gettin'  you  into  this?" 

Captain  Scraggs  himg  his  head  and  quiv- 
ered like  a  hooked  fish. 

"Will  they — eat — us?"  he  quavered 
finally. 

Mr.  Gibney  did  not  answer,  only  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  looked  into  his  horrified  eyes 
and  read  the  verdict. 

"Die  game,  Scraggsy"  was  all  Mr.  Gibney 
could  say.    "Don't  show  the  white  feather." 

"Dy'e  think  McGuflFey  could  hear  \is  from 
here  if  we  was  to  yell  for  help?"  inquired 
Captain  Scraggs  hopefully. 

"Don't  yelp,  for  Gawd's  sake"  implored 
Mr.  Gibney.  "We  got  ourselves  into  this, 
so  let's  pay  the  fiddler  ourselves.  If  we  let 
out  one  yip  and  McGuflFey  hears  it,  he'll 
come  ashore  with  his  crew  and  tackle  this 
outfit,  even  if  he  knows  he'll  get  killed.  And 
that's  just  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he 
comes.  Let  poor  Mac  stay  aboard.  When 
we  don't  come  back,  he'll  know  it's  all  oflf, 
and  if  he  has  time  to  think  over  it  he'll  real- 
ize that  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing. But  right  now  Mac's  mad  as  a  wet 
hen,  and  if  we  holler  for  help — Scraggsy, 
please  don't  holler.    Die  game." 

Captain  Scraggs  turned  his  terrified  glance 
on  Mr.  Gibney's  tortured  face.  Scraggs  was 
certainly  a  coward  at  heart,  but  there  was 
something  in  Mr.  Gibney's  unselfishness 
that  touched  a  spot  in  his  hard  nature — a 
something  he  never  knew  he  possessed.  He 
bowed  his  head  and  two  big  tears  stole  down 
his  weatherbeaten  face. 

"God  bless  you,  Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  he 
said  brokenly.    "You're  a  man." 

At  this  juncture  the  king  came  up  and 
thoughtfully  felt  of  Captain  Scraggs  in  the 


short  ribs,  while  Tabu-Tabu  calculated  the 
precise  amount  of  luscious  tissue  on  Mr. 
Gibney's  well  upholstered  frame. 

"Bimeby  we  cat  white  man"  said  Tabu- 
Tabu  cheerfully. 

"If  you  eat  me,  you  bloody-handed  beg- 
gar," snapped  Captain  Scraggs,  "I'll  pizen 
you.  I've  chawed  tobacco  all  my  life,  and 
my  meat's  as  bitter  as  wormwood.'! 

It  was  too  funny  to  hear  Scraggs  jesting 
with  death .  Mr.  Gibney  forgot  his  own  mental 
agony  and  roared  with  laughter  in  'Kibu: 
Tabu's  face.  The  cannibal  ^stood  oflF  a  few- 
feet  and  looked  se^chiogly^i^  the  commcH 
dore's  eyes.  He  was  not  usM*to  the  trand 
of  white  man  who  could  laugh  under  such 
circumstances,  and  he 'suspected  treachery 
of  some  kind.  He  hurried  over  tq  join  the 
king  and  the  two  held  a  hurried  conversa- 
tion. As  a  result  of  their  conference,  a  huge 
savage  was  called  over  and  given  some  in- 
structions. Tabu-Tabu  handed  him  a  war 
club  and  Mr.  Gibney,  rightly  conjecturing 
that  this  was  the  official  executioner,  bowed 
hb  head  and  waited  for  the  blow. 

It  came,  sooner  than  he  expected.  *  The 
earth  seemed  to  rise  up  and  smite  Adelbert 
P.  Gibney  across  the  face.  There  was  a 
roar,  as  of  an  explosion  in  his  ears,  and  h^ 
fell  forward  on  his  face.  He  had  a  con- 
fused notion  that  when  he  fell  the  post  came 
with  him. 

For  nearly  a  minute  he  lay  there,  semi- 
conscious, and  then  something  warm,  drip- 
ping across  his  face,  roused  him.  He  movwi, 
and  found  that  his  feet  were  free,  though  his 
hands  were  still  bound  to  the  post,  which  lay 
extended  along  his  back.  He  rolled  over 
and  glanced  up.  Captain  Scraggs  still  hung 
to  his  post,  only  his  mouth  was  wide  open 
and  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Gibney  that  Captain 
Scraggs  was  shrieking.  By  degrees  the 
bells  quit  ringing  in  the  commodore's  ears, 
and  this  is  what  he  heard  Captain  Scraggs 
yelling: 

"Oh,  you  McGuflfey.  Oh,  you  bully 
Scotch  terrier.  Soak  it  to  'em,  Mac.  Kill 
the  beggars.  You've  got  a  dozen  of  'em 
already.  Plug  away,  you  good  old  hunk  of 
oatmeal." 

Mr.  Gibney  was  now  himself  once  mort. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  as  he  did  some- 
thing burst  ten  feet  away  and  a  litde  fleecy 
cloud  of  smoke  obscur^  his  vision  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  understood.  McGuffey 
had  a  rapid-fire  gun  trained  on  the  wari,  and 
the  savages, -with  frightful  yells,  were  <''*•**•»'• 
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madly  from  the  shrapnel.  Half  a  dozen  of 
them  lay  dead  and  wounded  dose  by. 

"Hooray,"  yelled  Mr,  Gibney,  and  dashed 
at  the  post  which  held  Captain  Scraggs  pris- 
oner. He  struck  it  a  powerful  blow  with 
his  shoulder  and  Scraggs  and  the  post 
crashed  to  the  ground.  In  an  instant  Mr. 
Gibney  was  on  his  knees,  tearing  at  Scraggs' 
rope  shackles  with  his  teeth.  Five  minutes 
laler  Captain  Scraggs'  hands  were  free.  Out 
came  his  pocket-knife  and  with  a  stash  be 
freed  his  ankles  and  the  cords  which  bound 
Mr.  Gibney' s  hands. 

All  the  time  the  shells  from  the  Maggie  II 
were  bursting  around  them  every  second  or 
two,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  killed 
before  they  could  make  their  escape. 

"Beat  it,  Scraggsy"  yelled  Mr.  Gibney. 
He  stood  and  picked  up  a  war  club.  "Arm 
yourself,  Scraggsy.  Take  a  spear.  We  may 
have  a  little  fighting  to  do  on  the  beach"  he 
yelled.  Captain  Scraggs  helped  himself  to 
a  loose  spear,  and  side  by  side  they  raced 
through  the  jungle  for  the  beach. 

As  they  tore  along  through  the  jungle 
path,  Mr.  Gibney's  good  right  eye  (his  left 
was  obscured)  detected  two  savages  crouch- 
ing behind  a  dump  of  cocoa-palms. 

."There's  the  king  and  Tabu-Tabu" 
yelled  Scraggs.  "Let'sround  thebeggarsup." 

"S  u  r  e,"  responded  the  commodore. 
"We'll  need  'em  for  hostages  if  we're  to  get 
that  black  coral.  We'll  turn  'em  over  to 
McGuffey." 

"I'd  better  ease  up  a  minute,  sir"  said  the 
mate  to  Mr.  McGuffey.  "The  gun's  get- 
ting fearful  hot." 
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"Let  her  mdt,"  raved  McGuffey,  "but 
keep  her  worltin'  for  all  she's  wordi.  Ill 
have  revenge  for  Gib's  death,  or — suffering 
mackerel!" 

McGuffey  once  more  sat  down  on  the 
cabin  ventilator.  He  pointed  dumbly  to 
the  beach,  and  there,  paddling  off  to  the 
Maggie  II,  were  two  cannibals  and  two 
white  men  in  a  canoe.  Five  minutes  laler 
they  came  alongside.  McGuffey  met  them 
at  the  rail,  and  he  smiled  and  licked  his 
lower  lip  as  the  trembling  monarch  and  his 
prime  minister,  in  response  to  a  severe  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Gibney's  hands  and  feet, 
came  flying  over  the  rail.  Mr,  Gibney  and 
Captain  Scraggs  followed. 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Mac,"  said 
Mr.  Gibney,  striving  bravely  to  appear 
jaunty.  "One  of  your  first  shots  came  be- 
tween my  legs  and  cut  the  rope  that  hdd  me, 
and  banged  me  and  the  post  I  was  tied  to 
all  over  the  lot.  A  fragment  of  the  shell 
appears  to  have  taken  away  part  of  my  ear, 
but  I  guess  I'll  recover.  We're  pretty  well 
shook  up,  Mac,  old  socks,  and  a  jolt  of 
whisky  would  be  in  order  after  you've  put 
the  irons  on  these  two  villains." 

"You're  two  nice  bloody- lookin'  villains, 
ain't  you?"  was  McGuffey's  comment,  as  he 
surveyed  the  late  arrivals. 

"Which  two  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr. 
Gibney,  with  a  touch  of  asp>erity  in  his  tones. 

"I  dunno"  replied  McGuffey.  "It's 
pretty  hard  to  distinguish  between  niggers 
and  folks  that  goestowork  an' eats  with  'em." 

"Mac,"  said  Captain  Scraggs  severely, 
"you're  prejudiced." 
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WHY  is  Los  Angeles? 
Anybody  anywhere  would  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question. 
There  is  not  another  American  dty  about 
which  so  many  persons  who  have  and 
haven't  seen  it  are  ready  to  talk  to  you.  I 
wanted,  however,  an  answer  that  I  could 
see  as  well  as  hear.  So  I  went  to  Los  An- 
geles. Everybody  on  Spring  street  seemed 
so  full  of  the  business  of  pleasure  or  the 
pleasure  of  business  that  I  disliked  to  stop 
him  to  put  my  query.  That  night  I  gave 
the  box-office  of  the  Mason  theater  two 
dollars  in  the  hope  that  chance  would  guide 
me  to  a  seat  next  to  somebody  with  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  time  to  talk.  Be- 
tween acts  I  turned  to  the  man  in  the  ad- 
joining chair.  A  glance  told  me«  he  was 
Eastern  bom. 

"You're  a  stranger"  I  said  to  him  in  some 
disappointment. 

"Guess  again"  he  suggested.  "I'm  a  na- 
tive by  adoption." 

"Tell  me,  then,  why  is  Los  Angeles?" 

"There  are  very  many  reasons." 

"Name  the  best  one  you  know"  I  coaxed. 

"Myself!" 

"Why  are  you  a  reason?" 

"Oh,  I  have  to  be.  I  insist  upon  living 
in  the  woods,  and,  being  a  shoe-merchant, 
I  have  to  keep  my  store  in  a  dty.  You  see, 
I  like  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  mocking-bird 
singing  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  want 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  theater  two  nights  a 
week.  I  couldn't  do  all*  these  seemingly 
inconsistent  things  anywhere  else  in  Amer- 
ica." 

"You  can  do  all  of  them  here?'*  I  asked 
in  fine  ignorance. 

"Easily!  I  live  in  an  orange  grove  in  a 
meadow  twelve  miles  from  this  theater,  and 
I'll  be  in  my  bed  out  under  my  favorite  tree 
forty-five  minutes  after  the  final  curtain 
faUs." 

"You  have  an  auto,  I  perceive." 

"Not  on  your  perceiver!"  he  assured  me. 
"No  auto  could  do  the  work  for  our  little 
family.    Listen  and  I'll  give  you  the  actual 
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program  of  today — of  a  sample  day.    I  got 
out  of  my  outdoor  bed  at  6,  thrust  my  feet 
into  slippers  ajid  went  in  my  pajamas  to 
get  the  morning  paper  that  was  caught  in 
the  rose  tree  by  the  front  gate — the  same 
rose  tree  in  which  at  this  season  the  male 
mocker  sings  all  night  to  his  nesting  mate. 
Milk  and  cream  were  at  the  gate  and  also 
a  parcel  of  merchandise  ordered  the  after- 
noon before.     At  7:30  I  got  up  from  the 
breakfast  table  and  left  home  for  business. 
At  8  my  eldest  daughter  left  to  come  in  to 
the  art  institute.    At  8:30  the  two  kids  de- 
parted for  their  grammar  school  three  miles 
away.    At  9  my  wife  received  a  note  in  the 
mail  that  made  her  wish  to  do  a  little  shop- 
ping, and  she  came  in  to  the  heart  of  the 
dty.     She  got  home  in  time  to  prepare 
lunch  for  thiee  ladies  who  didn't  start  out 
to  our  place  until  after  11.    In  the  after- 
noon all  of  them  ran  over  to  a  swimming 
tank  fifteen  miles  away.    When  I  got  home 
from  the  store  the  whole  family  was  on  the 
tennis  court  and  we  had  a  livdy  hour  before 
dinner.     Tonight  we  all  came  in  to   the 
show.     This  is  my  little  flock  beside  me. 
Healthy  bunch,  eh?" 

"Do  I  understand,"  I  asked,  "that  your 
answer  to  Why  is  Los  Angeles?  is,  an  air- 
ship?" 

"Not  exactly"  laughed  the  shoe-merchant 
and  orange-grower.  "I  think  the  best 
answer  would  be  this:  A  red  interurban 
dectric  car  that  seems  always  to  be  waiting 
at  the  door  when  you  want  to  go  anywhere, 
and  that  gets  you  everywhere  and  back 
vnth  unbelievable  rapidity." 

"Still  I  don't  quite  get  you"  I  told  the 
man.  "I'm  asking  about  Los  Angdes,  and 
you're  answering  merely  with  reference  to 
your  cwn  case." 

"I'm  telling  of  my  own  case  multiplied 
by  thousands"  he  explained.  'Tisten:  I 
come  from  Iowa  One  day  somebody  put 
a  notice  in  The  Times  here,  saying  former 
lowans  would  hold  a  picnic  at  Westlake 
Park  the  following  Thursday.  How 
many  lowans  do  you  suppose  showed  up? 
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Thirty-five  thousand!  More  than  twenty 
thousand  of  those  people  have  interests  in 
the  dty  and  yet  live  miles  out  in  the  country 
just  as  I  do.  Ask  t6em  ^Why  is  Los  An- 
geles?' and  they'll  all  tell  you  the  tale  of  the 
red  car  with  the  invisible  wings.  That's 
merely  the  Iowa  bunch.  Every  state  in  the 
Union  is  well  represented  here.  Los  An- 
geles is  what  it  is  because  these  folks  are 
what  they  are;  and  they're  what  and  where 
they  are  because  of  this  same  cardinal  car- 
rier that  wipes  distance  out  of  the  considera- 
tion in  a  way  you  never  saw  anywhere  else. 
The  red  car  not  only  whisks  the  peq>lc 
about,  but  it  delivers  their  mail  and  fetches 
and  carries  for  then^like  a  chain-lightning 
St.  Bernard.  They  enjoy  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  dty  and  all  the  fun  of  the 
country.  If  there's  more  produce  than  the 
family  eats,  the  red  car  markets  the  surplus 
in  town.  I  was  a  pioneer  out  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  the  red  car  wires  actually  sup- 
plied me  with  light  and  power  for  a  year 
until  the  regular  service  company  got  its 
poles  up.  You  don't  seem  to  know  much 
about  the  crimson  chariot  that  is  doing  most 
of  the  history-making  around  here." 

"I  know  a  good  deal  about  street  cars'*  I 
answered;  "but  really  I  have  never  seen  any 
such  high-power  friend-of-the-family  as 
you're  describing." 

"Of  course  not"  my  new  friend  smiled. 
"You  haven't  bumped  into  anything  of  the 
sort  because  it  doesn't  exist  anywhere  else. 
Los  Angeles  is  the  center  and  heart  of  the 
most  highly  developed  interurban  electric 
system  in  the  whole  world." 

As  everybody  knows,  it  was  the  golden 
orange  that  made  Los  Angeles  possible. 
But — as  everybody  is  rapidly  finding  out — 
Los  Angeles  is  in  the  lively  second  chapter 
of  its  history,  and  the  lines  this  chapter  is 
following  are  the  steel  tracks  of  the  flitting 
red  car.  The  shoe-man  was  right;  there 
never  was  another  car  just  like  this  one. 
The  truth  is  that  a  street-car  set  out  to  con- 
quer the  world — that  is,  that  fine  chunk  of 
the  world  known  as  southern  California — 
and  actually  carried  the  absurdity  to  the 
point  of  making  good. 

Before  I  could  find  out  "Why  is  Los  An- 
geles?" I  had  to  learn  the  true  answer  to 
"What  is  Los  Angeles?"  My  ideas  under- 
went a  considerable  change.  I  knew  the 
thirteenth  census  said  Los  Angeles  was  a 
dty  of  319,000  population,  and  that  in- 


formed officials  maintain  that  the  dty  had 
grown,  in  the  three  years  since  the  census, 
to  more  than  400,000.  But  this  latter  fig- 
ure, it  developed,  concerns  merely  the  pop- 
ulation within  the  incorporated  dty,  while 
the  fact  is  that  the  destiny  of  Los  Angeles 
is  at  this  very  moment  being  shaped  by  a 
contributing  population  of  750,000  per- 
sons. Outside  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
within  a  radius  of  thirty-five  miles,  there 
are  forty-two  incorporated  dties  and  towns 
with  countless  country  homes  between  that 
are  bound  to  it  and  to  each  other  by 
the  strongest  material  bond  ever  forged 
between  separate  munidpalities.  All  these 
southern  California  dties  and  towns  are 
literally  of  one  body — of  the  healthiest  and 
most  rapidly  growing  body  in  America. 
The  arterial  system  that  holds  them  to- 
gether is  the  double  trackage  of  the  inter- 
urban electric  road.  The  red  corpusdes 
that  race  to  the  end  of  every  farthest  vein 
to  proclaim  and  carry  the  abundant  life 
are  the  flitting  crimson  cars. 

The  how  and  wherefore  of  it  all  is  simple. 
Southern  California  is  a  country  de  luxe. 
It  sends  its  peculiar  appeal  across  the  con- 
tinent and  then  across  the  ocean  so  that  in 
time  the  appeal  must  be  heard  by  everyone 
who  has  dreamed  of  sometime  setting  up  a 
home  where  climatic  conditions  are  per- 
fect, and  taking  time  enough  to  play. 
Southern  California  is  to  become — rather, 
it  is  becoming — the  playground  of  the 
world.  The  leisure  idea  is  as  unmistakable 
as  the  dimate.  Los  Angeles  has  more  auto- 
mobiles than  any  other  city  of  its  size  on 
earth;  the  parks  are  always  full  of  well- 
dressed  saunterers;  on  any  sununery  day 
one  can  see  the  farmers  pitching  horse- 
shoes in  the  Long  Beach  sand.  Los  An- 
geles is  a  remittance  town.  The  "settlers" 
regularly  get  money  from  the  old  home; 
from  the  bank  or  the  farm  lands  or  the  dty 
property  they  did  not  sell  when  they  moved 
out  to  the  Pacific  playground  to  occupy  a 
bungalow  on  Do  Not  Worry  boulevard. 
The  population  displays  to  a  very  unusual 
degree  a  financial  independence;  and  the 
soil,  at  the  first  stirring  of  its  fructivity, 
proves  over  again  that  to  him  that  hath, 
more  shall  be  given. 

The  migration  to  Los  Angeles  and  south- 
em  California  is  about  the  most  nearly 
self-propelling  thing  in  the  universe.  The 
local  booster  has  merely  to  see  that  the 
newcomer  gets  settled  in  a  way  that  will 
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not  prevent  huh  from  sharing  the  natural 
happiness  that  exudes  from  every  orange 
tree,  palm  and  sandy  hill-top.  In  his  for- 
mer community  the  newcomer  was  some 
pumpkins,  just  as  any  family  with  the 
means  to  move  across  the  continent  at  will 
is  more  or  less  pumpkins.  The  newcomer 
left  friends  and  relatives  back  there  who 
are  in  circumstances  equal  to  his  own.  If 
the  newcomer  is  happy  he  writes  letters — 
letters  in  which  a  man  long  used  to  freezing 
in  wintertime  and  fusing  in  summertime 
pours  out  his  soul  concerning  his  newly- 
discovered  paradise.  The  friends  and  rela- 
tives receive  those  letters.  Something 
moving  follows  their  receipt.  Countless 
cases  of  this  kind  explain  how  Los  Angeles 
got  most  of  that  contributing  population 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  people. 

In  a  country  de  luxe  it  was  inevitable 
that  a  demand  should  arise  for  a  de  luxe 
system  of  getting  around.  It  was  then  that 
the  street-car — the  climate  and  the  tender- 
feet  having  gone  to  its  head — set  out  to  con- 
quer the  world.  Mostly  the  people  didn't 
wish^to  live  within  the  city;  and  whether 
they  lived  in  or  out  of  it,  they  had  the  de- 
sire, the  leisiu'e  and  the  carfare  to  get 
around.  They  wanted  Sunday  to  come  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  when  they  could 
climb  into  a  warm-blooded  electric  car,  as 
different  as  paint  and  other  things  could 
make  it  from  any  car  they  had  ever  seen 
in  their  lives,  and  go  like  the  mischief  to  the 
hills  or  the  beaches  for  a  breath  of  holiday. 
Then,  too,  the  newcomer,  having  been 
raised  to  believe  that  when  he  reached  para- 
dise he  could  have  anything  he  wanted, 
however  inconsistent,  demanded  all  the 
conveniences  that  a  big  city  can  give  and  at 
the  same  time  a  home  out  among  the  ever- 
blossoming  orange  trees.  "All  right,"  said 
the  flitting  red  car,  "I'll  give  you  all  you 
ask.  ril  just  wipe  distance  off  the  map, 
and  your  life  shaU  be  one  long  cocktail  of 
orange  blossoms,  ocean  beaches  and  Spring 
street."    And  verily  thus  it  came  to  pass. 

The  red  corpuscle  of  a  car  began  with  H. 
E.  Huntington,  though  he  may  not  have 
guessed  its  eventual  circulation.  He  was 
succeeded  by  E.  H.  Harriman.  Several 
existing  urban  and  interurban  railways 
were  absorbed.  When,  on  September  i, 
191 1,  the  Pacific  Electric  was  incorporated 
for  one  hundred  million  dollars,  the  con- 
solidation included  the  Pacific  Electric 
Railway  Company,  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 


urban Railway  Company,  the  Los  Angles 
Pacific  Company,  the  Riverside  and  Arling- 
ton Railway  Company,  the  San  Bernardino 
Interurban  Company,  the  Redlands  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles and  Redondo  Railway  Company. 
The -Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
owns  all  the  stock. 

The  red  car  has  an  even  thousand  miles 
of  tirackage — nearly  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  electric  interurban  system.  All  im- 
portant lines  are  double-tracked,  while  the 
trunk  lines  extending  northward  and  south- 
ward out  of  the  dty  are  four-tracked  for 
ten  miles.  Three-fif Uis  of  the  straight  road 
mileage  b  over  private  rights  of  way,  mak-  " 
ing  high  speed  possible.  The  equipment 
can  make  sixty  miles  an  hour;  over  the 
private  right  of  way  a  speed  of  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty-five  mUes  is  maintained.  The 
600  passenger  cars  carry  225,000  persons 
73,000  miles  every  day.  Seventy-two  mil- 
lion passengers  are  carried  in  a  year.  The 
entire  steam  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
carries  forty  million  passengers  in  a  year. 
The  gross  annual  earnings  of  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric are  ten  million  dollars,  the  earnings  per 
mile  of  track  exceeding  those  of  any  steam 
or  electric  railroad  in  the  world.  The  six 
thousand  employees  draw  five  million  dol- 
lars a  year  in  their  yellow  envelopes.  The 
lines  reach  thirty-five  miles  out  of  Los  An- 
geles in  every  direction  except  to  the  west 
and  southwest.  In  those  directions  the 
lines  extend  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  miles  because  the  Pacific  Electric  isn't 
an  ocean-going  road.  Low  conmiutation 
fares  between  Los  Angeles  and  all  points 
of  the  system  give  a  per  mile  cost  of  travel 
of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent. 
The  single  round  trip  fare  to  any  of  the 
beaches  b  half  a  dollar. 

The  company  undertook  to  do  a  parcel- 
carrying  business  for  the  settlers  along  its 
lines,  was  forced  into  the  freight  business, 
and  now  operates  fifteen  himdred  freight 
cars.  It  does  most  of  the  local  freight-car- 
rying in  southern  California,  handling  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  all  less  than  carload 
lots  in  the  towns  it  serves.  Sugar-beets  are 
gathered  from  the  fields  for  three  sugar 
factories  on  the  lines  of  the  company  and 
for  ^our  factories  that  are  remote.  The 
noiseless,  smokeless  freight  trains  earn  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  moving 
beets,  beans,  oranges,  oil,  lumber,  rock  and 
countless  other  commodities.    The  volume 
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of  freight  handled  regularly  at  the  dep)ot  at 
Eighth  and  Hemlock  streets,  Los  Angeles, 
has  doubled  in  a  year.  Ten  new  freight 
locomotives  were  included  in  a  recent 
order  for  electric  rolling  stock. 

Newspaper  trains  set  out  over  all  main 
lines  at  daybreak.  Anywhere  within  thir- 
ty-five miles  the  city  paper  is  on  the  break- 
fast table.  Mail  trains  run  all  day,  and  the 
post-office  may  hand  any  motorman  a  sack 
of  mail  at  any  time. 

Expedition  such  as  steam  roads  cannot 
furnish  has  multiplied  the  profits  for  the 
big  and  little  producer  of  milk,  vegetables 
and  berries  by  providing  immediate  mar- 
keting.     Express    service    is    rendered    at 
freight  rates.    I  heard  of  a  queer  case  out 
Santa   Ana  way.     The  invalid  head  of  a 
family  of  six  children  died  before  he  got 
their  three-acre  place  to  the  point  where  it 
would  support  the  family.    It  looked  as  if 
the  kids  would  have  to  go  to  the  orphan 
asylum.    "Wait  a  minute*'  said  the  mother, 
as  she  jumped  into  the  breach.    She  spaded, 
seeded,    irrigated,   got   capacity   from   the 
cow  and  urged  the  hens  to  give  her  the  ulti- 
mate egg.    The  widow  hadn't  time  to  take 
her  produce  to  the  nearest  village,  nor  a 
horse  to  load  it  on,  nor  a  son  old  enough  to 
lead  the  horse.    But  the  red  car  stopped  at 
her  door.     It  carried  every  ounce  of  the 
surplus  in  to  the  Los  Angeles  market.    The 
red  car  got  tremendously  interested  in  the 
widow's  fight — neighbors   swear  it  would 
even  wait  a  few  minutes  when  the  twelfth 
egg  wasn't  immediately  available.     Pres- 
ently the  returns  began  to  meet  the  family 
needs.    The  home  was  saved — and  the  kids 
were  not  sent  to  the  storage.    Possibly  the 
story  is  exaggerated,  but  I  like  to  think 
that  a   hundred-million-dollar   coqx)ration 
Could  hold   the  car  motionless  while  the 
widow  rustled  the  dozenth  egg. 

Separate  companies  developed  the  origi- 
nal lines  to  outlying  towns.  Pasadena  was 
the  best  advertised  resort  town  in  America. 
Visitors  to  Los  Angeles  wanted  to  run  over 
and  see  it.  The  electric  line  was  built; 
later  the  Pasadena  Short  Line.  Tourists 
damoring  to  see  an  old  mission  started  the 
line  to  San  Gabriel.  The  ocean  was  an  at- 
tracdon,  the  Long  Beach  line  came.  Out 
at  WTiittier,  Puente  hills  oil  and  Valencia 
oranges  were  making  the  Quaker  settlers 
ridi.  They  demanded  an  electric  line  to 
Los  Angeles.  They  got  it.  These  lines 
showed  a  profit  and  a  development  possi- 


bility somewhat  beyond  anything  that  had 
been  expected.  Lines  were  extended  to 
Santa  Monica,  to  Redondo,  to  San  Pedro, 
to  Glendale,  to  Glendora,  to  Santa  Ana  and 
Orange — everywhere  that  sound  demand 
directed.  At  first  lines  were  built  for  towns; 
then  towns  were  built  for  lines.  It  was 
discovered  that  an  interurban  electric  road 
into  a  southern  California  town  carried  an 
infusion  of  life  that  made  the  town  double 
and  quadruple  in  population  almost  before 
the  paint  on  the  power  poles  was  dry.  In 
ten  years  the  population  of  Long  Beach  has 
increased  eight  hundred  per  cent.  Lines 
were  built  into  unoccupied  but  promising 
territory  and  lo,  towns  and  homes  blos- 
somed along  the  right  of  way  like  poppies 
along  an  irrigating  ditch.  An  enterprising 
land  company  surveys  a  townsite,  paves 
the  streets  and  lays  the  pipes — all  out  in 
the  wilderness.  Then  the  red  car,  which 
lays  nothing  but  standard  steam  road 
track,  is  paid  a  bonus  that  will  justify  the 
making  of  a  new  path.  Once  an  hour  some- 
thing flashes  past.  Presently  this  flashing 
thing  stops  to  let  off  the  population.  Then 
the  car  comes  twice  an  hour.  By  and  by 
two  or  three  cars  run  in  a  train.  With  the 
town  established,  the  red  car  brings  mail, 
newspapers,  groceries,  vegetables,  hard- 
ware— everything  a  town  of  plenty  needs 
to  have  brought. 

The  Pacific  Electric  empire  has  developed 
so  suddenly  that  the  world  does  not  yet 
comprehend;  in  fact,  the  world  knows  little 
about  it.  The  southern  California  towns 
have  been  strung  upon  the  interurban  lines 
like  pearls.  Into  the  necklace  has  gone 
many  a  gem  that  is  shining  new.  Los  An- 
geles has  become  the  commercial  center  of 
three  immensely  wealthy  counties;  and  so 
closely  is  it  allied  with  the  forty-two  cities 
and  towns  and  the  countless  hamlets  and 
suburban  homes  that  its  heartbeat  is  felt 
through  them  all — that  their  response  re- 
vivifies Los  Angeles.  At  first  the  merchant 
in  the  outlying  town  did  not  welcome  the 
flitting  crimson  car.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
pest  that  blighted  his  business.  He  saw 
his  people  speeding  in  to  the  big  stores  of 
the  metropolis  to  trade.  Then  the  mer- 
chant discovered  compensating  advantages. 
The  red  car  brought  him  into  such  close 
touch  with  the  wholesaler  that  he  became 
more  of  a  distributing  agent,  with  a  smaller 
capital  ded  up  in  stock.  In  the  afternoon 
he  telephoned  his  next  day's  requirements 
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the  comfortable  wicker  seats  of  the  open 
ends  of  the  cars  or  the  still  more  comfort- 
able red  ptush  seats  of  the  enclosed  mid- 
section. Three  regular  excursion  trips, 
vdth  lecturers  to  point  out  and  explain,  are 
run  every  day.  On  each  the  sight-seer 
travels  all  day,  going  one  hundred  miles  at 
a  cost  of  one  dollar.  The  Mission  trip 
shows  him  the  orange  groves,  the  San 
Gabriel  Mission,  the  ostrich  farms,  the  world- 
famous  homes  of  Pasadena  millionaires  and 
the  developed  beauty-spots  of  the  interior; 
the  Triangle  trip  leads  to  the  sugar  fac- 
tories, Santa  Ana,  San  Pedro  harbor  and 
the  south  beaches;  the  Balloon  trip  makes 
the  run  to  the  oil  fields,  lemon  and  walnut 
groves.  Old  Soldiers'  Home,  Santa  Monica, 
and  the  charming  resorts,  towns,  aquariums 
and  amusement  parks  of  thirty  miles  of 
ocean  shore.  The  fellow  who  makes  the 
three  trips  and  returns  to  an  Eastern  home 
does  more  to  induce  travel  than  any  Baede- 
ker ever  published.  Personally  I  don't  see 
how  even  a  Trappist  monk  who  had  made 
the  rounds  could  refrain  upon  reaching 
home  from  breaking  into  a  veritable  trolley 
travelogue. 

A  red  car  tine  works  both  ways.  If  it's 
fine  for  the  fellow  living  out  among  the 
lemons  to  be  able  to  jump  to  an  office 
building  in  Spring  street  while  he  skims  the 
headlines  of  his  paper,  it  is  also  pretty  fine 
for  the  fellow  dwelling  in  the  shadow  of 
office  buildings  to  be  able  in  an  hour  to 
reach  his  choice  of  a  dozen  beaches,  or  to 
go  to  Mt.  Lowe,  to  Arrowhead  or  Bear 
valley  artificial  lakes,  or  into  the  white 
pine  forests  of  the  Angelus  or  San  Ber- 
nardino reserves.  He  may  picnic,  hunt  or 
fish.  One  hears  that  southern  California 
is  dry  country,  yet  Mill  creek.  Devil's 
CTeek,  Lytle  creek.  Bear  creek,  San  Gabriel 
creek.  Warm  creek  and  San  Antonio  creek 
are  but  several  of  the  fishing  streams  that. 
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all  the  year  through,  course  down  fifty 
charming  canyons  reached  by  the  interurban 
lines. 

Eight  days  I  spent  in  Los  Angeles  study- 
ing the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  human  tides. 
In  Broadway,  Spring  and  Main,  in  First, 
Fourth,  Sixth — in  a  dozen  streets  there 
bustled  at  all  times  a  pleasant  multitude 
of  persons  who  somehow  impressed  one 
as  being  long  on  health,  hope  and  the  joy 
of  being  there.  They  represented  not 
merely  the  city's  425,000,  but  the  red  car's 
close-knit  district  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  Los  Angeles  is  separately  dis- 
tinguishable only  on  an  official  map.  No- 
body but  a  surveyor  could  tell  where  the 
city  limits  are.  Nothing  stops  or  begins 
at  the  line.  A  base-ball  tossed  from  home 
to  home  would  travel  from  Pasadena  to  the 
sea  with  nothing  to  show  when  it  passed 
into  or  out  of  Los  Angeles.  The  man  who 
is  working  out  the  destiny  of  the  red  car 
system  says  that  the  papulation  of  the  city 
proper  should  reach  the  million  mark  by 
1920.  The  red  car  man  didn't  say  what 
population  he  expected  the  red  car  country 
to  have  by  that  time,  but  it  was  tomorrow's 
needs  he  was  thinking  of  when  he  planned 
that  subway  and  that  L. 

On  my  last  night  in  town  I  met  again 
my  friend  the  shoe-merchant  who  sleeps 
under  an  orange  tree,  as  he  headed  for  the 
after-the- theater  car.  Maybe  he  could  see 
the  light  of  a  little  comprehension  trans- 
figuring my  face. 

"Why  is  Los  Angeles?"  he  called  in  my 
own  words  of  a  week  before. 

"I  think  I  know  the  answer  now,"  I 
cheerfully  assured  him,  "but  it  would  take 
a  lot  of  words  to  get  it  all  out.  " 

"Just  tell  me  its  color"  he  suggested. 

"Any  color,"  I  replied  in  the  words  of  a 
famous  unknown,  "so  long  as  it's  red!" 
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FROM  the  stark  white  face  of  Pica 
Blanca,  the  "white  mountain,"  the 
fierce  noon  blaze  was  reflected  in 
shimmering  waves  that  rolled  off  and  away 
across  interior  valleys  and  long  sea  beaches 
till  absorbed  by  the  cool  mists  which  draped 
the  vast  blue  of  the  far  Pacific.  All  along 
the  sun-struck  slopes  of  the  coast  range, 
chaparral  and  bunch-grass  baked  in  dry 
heat,  exhaling  dust  and  acrid  resinous 
odors.  Even  the  poppies,  gay  children  of 
the  sun,  languished  under  his  fiery  glances. 

Only  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Sur  was 
there  surceass  of  the  heat.  There  the 
light  slanted  in  dusty  shafts  between  huge 
redwood  columns,  diffusing  a  pleasant 
warmth  through  the  rose-brown  shade — 
just  as  it  had  for  a  thousand  years  before 
Columbus.  As  during  the  two  centuries 
required  for  the  descendants  of  Cortes  to 
accomplish  their  slow  march  from  Mexico 
northward,  it  broke  in  golden  rain  through 
the  green  lace  of  alder  and  Cottonwood  that 
roofed  the  stream.  As  it  did,  forty  years 
ago  when  the  Padre  Junipero  Serra  passed 
on  his  way  to  found  the  missions  of  Car- 
melo  and  Monterey,  so  the  water  leaped 
and  sang  among  the  boulders  making  rich 
music  for  his  successor,  a  brown- cowled 
priest  who  rode  with  an  Indian  woman  and 
boy  behind  a  small  mule-train. 

As  they  ambled  along  in  the  order  named, 
the  three  unconsciously  retypified  the  proc- 
ess of  civilization  under  Spanish  rule  in 
the  western  world:  the  priest  blazing,  in 
his  thirst  for  souls,  a  path  through  the 
wilderness;  the  woman  in  her  simplicity, 
rich  soil  for  gospel  seed  and  first  prey  of 
the  trader  who  treads  on  the  heels  of  the 
priest;  lastly  the  boy,  born  of  the  woman 
into  the  mission  fold.  If  slightly  inac- 
curate, the  truth  of  the  allegory  was  in  no 
wise  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  woman 
was  half-caste  herself.  A  third  mixture 
of  Spanish  blood  that  had  merely  pushed 
up  her  brow  and  squeezed  in  the  broad 
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squaw  face,  had  lengthened  in  the  lad  both 
legs  and  waist,  softened  and  enlarged  his 
dark  Indian  eyes,  transmuted  the  mother's 
dark  bronze  into  rich  cream  and  streaked 
his  thick  hair  with  waves  of  brown.  About 
medium  size,  full-breasted  and  shapely,  he 
was  undoubtedly  as  handsome  a  lad  as  could 
be  picked  out  of  the  California  missions. 
Moreover,  his  comeliness  gained  still  more  by 
sharp  contrast  with  the  lean  angular  form  and 
severe  face  of  Padre  Mendez,  the  priest. 

Grave  to  austerity  and  lit  with  blue 
eyes  that  burned  like  alcohol  flames  in 
the  dusk  of  his  cowl,  his  face  was  such  as 
painters  have  fixed  as  the  ideal  typ)e  for 
the  porter  of  the  gospel  beyond  the  sav- 
age pale.  But  in  these  days,  when  the 
brown  sheep  of  the  California  woods  were 
already  gathered  into  the  mission  folds,  a 
softer  eye  would  have  shown  him  fitter 
for  his  place.  Forty  years  ago  he  would 
have  rivaled  Fray  Junipero  himself  in 
outstaring  an  ever-present  death,  and  it 
was  no  lack  of  courage  on  his  part  but  the 
fault  of  his  horse  that  turned  tail  and 
bolted  when,  with  a  hoarse  shout,  a  man 
sprang  from  behind  a  bush  and  shoved  the 
muzzle  of  a  musket  under  its  nose. 

"Bandits!  Fly!  Fly!  Holy  Padre! 
Rafael,  fly!" 

Knocking  the  lad  sideways  off  the  path 
as  she  jerked  her  own  mule  around,  the 
woman  took  after  the  priest,  and  what  of 
the  mingled  din  of  her  squawks  and  pound- 
ings, and  the  rattle  of  cooking  utensils 
slung  from  her  saddle-bow,  she  completed 
the  panic  that  had  seized  the  priest's 
beast;  rendered  it  so  unmanageable  that 
he  was  unable  to  stop  it  short  of  a  mile. 
Turning  then,  he  proved  his  mettle,  first 
by  his  stern  reproof,  next  by  the  speed  at 
which  he  returned  to  lend  the  lad  aid. 
Robe  streaming  behind  him,  eyes  aflame 
in  the  midst  of  his  pale  face,  he  personified 
that  swift  retribution  which  is  said  to  over- 
take the  e\dl-doer. 
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This  time,  however,  the  sign  failed. 
Though  he  returned  as  fast  as  he  came, 
it  was  only  to  find  the  lad  gone  with  one 
of  the  mules,  and  the  packs  of  the  remain- 
der rifled  of  food.  During  the  hour, 
moreover,  that  he  rode  up  and  down  stream, 
searching  and  spying,  mixing  shouts  for 
the  bandit  to  come  forth  with  promi^ 
of  pardon,  threats,  religious  objurgations, 
he  received  no  answer  but  that  of  the  de- 
risive echoes.  In  the  absence  of  track  or 
sign,  the  woman *s  whimpering  explana- 
tion took  on  credibility. 

"  *Twas  an  elf,  holy  Padre.  There  are 
many,  'tis  said,  in  these  dark  woods." 

"Be  not  foolish,  woman."  The  priest 
sternly  reproved  her.  "Spirits  do  not 
carry  muskets,  neither  have  need  of  food, 
and,  as  you  see,  all  ours  is  gone." 

"Oh,  sir  Noticing  the  theft  for  the 
first  time,  she  threw  up  her  pudgy  brown 
hands.  "The  keg  of  fine  wine  and  spiced 
hams  for  the  holy  fathers  of  Monterey! 
Also  the  wheaten  loaves!  All  are  gone. 
Tis  sacrilege.  He  will  be  cursed,  this 
robber,  even  if  he  do  no  harm  to  my 
child." 

"That  he  will  not  do.  'Twas  Pedro 
Vasquez,  a  renegade  from  our  mission  of 
Monterey  that  I  ordered  whipped  a  month 
ago  for  his  loose  cor  duct.  Most  likely 
he  has  carried  off  the  lad  for  company. 
The  greatest  danger  lies  in  this — that  if 
they  be  long  together  he  will  make  the  lad 
as  bad  as  himself." 

"A  loose  man?"  They  had  both  dis- 
mounted to  tie  up  the  rifled  packs  and,  to 
his  surprise,  she  fell  on  her  knees.  "Oh, 
I  am  a  wicked  woman  and  am  overtaken 
thus  in  my  sin."  Then  lowering  her  voice 
so  that  he  had  to  bend  to  catch  her  whisper, 
she  went  on  to  tell  that  which  sent  a  wave 
of  horrified  feeling  across  his  severe  face. 
Only  her  last  words  rose  to  their  usual 
tone:  "Si,  'twas  a  sin  and  you  shall  give 
me  penance  for  it." 

"No,  'twas  only  foolish,  but  folly  is 
sometimes  more  dangerous  than  wicked- 
ness. This  calls  for  instant  action.  We 
must  ride  on  at  once  to  Carmelo  and  ha\x 
Padre  Sebastian  send  his  soldiers  out." 

Mounting,  he  rode  on,  his  lips  mutter- 
ing prayers  for  a  soul  in  danger.  While 
the  woman  kept  the  mules  on  a  run  at  his 
heels,  her  lips  also  moved.  Not  altogether 
converted  to  his  opinion  concerning  the 
earthly  character  of  the  robber,  it  is  to  be 


feared,  however,  that  her  petitions  were 
somewhat  impaired  by  a  liberal  mixture 
of  incantations  that  had  proved  efficacious 
in  Indian  practice  these  last  few  thou- 
sand years.  Between  vigorous  crossings 
she  sandwiched  spells  for  the  confounding 
of  the  wicked  elves  that  had  produced 
this  mysterious  disappearance  which,  prop- 
erly understood,  was  very  simple.  Aftef 
cinching  his  captive's  feet  from  stirrup  to 
stirrup  under  his  mule's  belly,  the  l?bld 
marauder  had  led  the  beast  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  stream  before  climbing  out  of 
the  water  on  the  opposite  bank.  And  could 
their  eyes  have  pierced  the  veined  foliage 
of  a  red  madrona  high  up  on  the  mountain- 
side, they  might  have  seen  him,  muzzle  of 
his  musket  pressed  into  the  lad's  back, 
watching  their  progress  down  the  valley. 

Until  the  mule  train  disappeared  he 
held  that  position,  and  just  as  the  lad's 
comeliness  had  served  as  a  foil  for  the 
priest,  so  it  now  emphasized  the  |X)wer 
that  pulsed  in  his  captor's  strong  body, 
glowed  in  his  rugged  face.  Though  not 
more  than  four  years  intervened  between 
their  ages,  the  temper  that  sparkled  in 
the  marauder's  black  eye,  aggression  ex- 
pressed by  his  heavy  jaw  and  overhung 
brows,  made  him  appear  at  least  twice 
as  old.  Apart  from  the  sullen  anger  it 
reflected  while  watching  the  priest,  his 
was  not,  however,  a  bad  face.  The  tem- 
per faded,  too,  with  the  priest,  and  he 
burst  out  laughing  at  the  lad's  sudden 
whimpering  plea. 

"Oh,  seftor  el  band  id Oy  do  not  kill  me! 
I  will  repay  with  service.  Si,  I  can  be  of 
great  use,  for  my  mother,  that  had  none 
to  help  her,  taught  me  to  wash  and  cook. 
Even  now  your  camisa  is  very  dirty." 
The  lad's  shudder  was  almost  feminine. 
"I  shall  wash  it  in  the  brook?  And  if 
there  be  either  corn  or  ground  meal  to  be 
had  I  can  grind  and  bake  tortillas  that  are 
light  as  a  butterfly's  wing." 

"I  am  no  bandido."  He  laughed  again 
at  the  youth's  absurd  expression  of  mixed 
doubt  and  relief.  "Nothing  but  a  lad, 
like  yourself,  that  fled  to  the  woods  to  es- 
cape harsh  treatment." 

"Yet — you  stopped  the  holy  padre  on 
the  camino  realf  His  eyes  grew  round 
and  big  at  thought  of  the  sacrilege.  "And 
the  spiced  hams,  cheese,  fine  wheaten 
loaves  for  the  padres  at  Monterey?  You 
took  all?" 
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"One  must  eat."  With  a  resumption 
of  sullen  anger  he  added:  "What  better 
sauce  could  one  have  than  the  knowledge 
he  is  feeding  on  fat  meats  intended  for 
his  enemies?" 

"Were  they— so  very  hard?"  The  awe 
in  the  voice  told  that  the  case  would  have 
to  be  very  bad  indeed  to  atone  for  such 
transcendent  sin  as  the  robbing  of  a  priest. 

"They  whipped  me — or  tried  to,  for  at 
the  first  stroke  I  burst  my  bonds  and  fled 
to  the  woods  at  speed  that  left  their 
horses," 

"But  why  did  they  whip?  The  padres 
■are  kind.     I  have  heard  my  mother  tell 


of  one,  the  Padre  Junipero,  long  since  dead, 
that  was  a  very  saint  for  good  works." 

"Si,  I  have  heard,  too,  of  him."  To  the 
rather  grudging  admission  he  added  a 
heartier  testimony.  "And  Padre  Sebas- 
tian of  Carmelo  is  a  priest  with  a  man's 
heart.  But  this  shaveling  of  Monterey — 
withered  in  his  skin,  without  love  or  com- 
passion. You  doubt?  Then  judge  for 
yourself  whether  a  bit  of  fair  loving  is  a 
crime  to  be  punished  with  stripes?  'Twas 
all  over  Manuela,  the  comandanle's  wife's 
maid.  For  her  betterment  with  her  mis- 
tress she  carries  always,  by  day,  the 
straightest  of  faces.    But  she  was  never 
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we  have  the  birds,  the  winds,  the  sea  and 
the  trees.  If  the  stomach  will  sometimes 
shout  for  white  bread,  still  is  there  always 
deer  meat  in  plenty,  fresh  trout  and  berries, 
honey  from  the  bee  trees.  With  you  to 
cook,  while  I  fish  and  hunt,  we  shall  lack 
for  nothing.    How  looks  it  to  you?" 

His  dilating  nostrils,  upflung  head,  shin- 
ing eyes,  told  of  his  own  relish  in  the  life. 
All  of  which  dissolved  in  laughter  at  the 
lad's  demure  reply.     "Is  there — a  choice?" 

"De  verdad!  There  is  not!"  He  roared 
it  between  laughs.  "No  choice  but  a 
diilerence.  Stay  cheerfully  and  I  will 
treat  you  better  than  the  sehora,  your  own 
mother.  Sulk,  and  I  beat  you  black  and 
blue." 

"A  difference — truly.    Yet — I  will  stay." 

This  time  he  joined  Pedro's  laugh,  and 
his  chatter,  journeying  onward,  told  very 
plainly  that  the  prospect  was  not  alto- 
gether iminviting.  His  glance  when  it 
rested  on  Pedro  tevealed  not  only  respect 
but  growing  liking.  As  for  that  master- 
ful person,  having  laid  down  the  law  for 
their  mutual  guidance,  he  carried  out  to 
the  letter  his  promises  of  kindness.  Both 
during  the  long  trail  that  ended  at  dusk 
under  an  oak  that  overlooked  the  ocean, 
while  later  they  satisfied  ravenous  appe- 
tites with  generous  portions  of  the  padre's 
bread  and  bacon,  and  when,  finally,  they 
lay  down  to  sleep  the  dark  hours  away,  he 
displayed  consideration  that  would  have 
graced  the  father  of  a  girl-child. 

"Tis  only  a  temblor."  He  comfort- 
ingly patted  the  lad's  shoulder  when,  at 


midnight,  the  earth  writhed  in  the  grip 
of  a  quake.     "It  will  pass  in  a  second." 

Still  later  he  spoke  reassuringly,  even 
tenderly,  when  the  boy  cried  out  as  a  bat 
whirled  an  evil  wing  close  to  his  face, 
"You  are  timorous  as  a  girl.  Go  to  sleep, 
I  will  take  good  care  of  you." 

Thus  urged,  the  lad  slept,  and  woke  no 
more  that  night. 

Hotly  pursuing  the  opposite  direction, 
the  padre  and  the  woman  passed  on  over 
the  rolling  hilts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sur 
into  the  copse  and  brake  that  interspersed 
dark  reaches  of  redwood  in  the  canyon  on 
the  other  side.  Night  chased  them  to  the 
door  of  an  Indian  herd  who  kept  ward 
over  the  horses  of  some  hacienda  at  pasture 
on  the  foot-hills.  From  which  meager 
lodging  they  went  forth  again  at  dawn. 

The  rising  sun  found  them  in  a  more 
thickly  settled  land.  Where,  before  the 
founding  of  Carmelo,  only  the  occasional 
smoke  of  an  Indian's  lodge  rose  at  wide 
intervals  along  the  hills,  this  bright  morn- 
ing shone  on  numerous  brown  adobes  clus- 
tering around  pink-walled  haciendas.  For 
surging  in  by  land  and  sea,  Spanish  civil- 
ization had  rooted  and  grown  during  two 
generations  into  the  very  semblance  of  old 
Mexico's  life.  Linking  the  farmsteads, 
cattle  and  horses  roamed  under  the  care 
of  brown  Cajmel  Indians,  and  these  in- 
creased in  frequency  and  numbers  until, 
as  they  rode  into  the  open  beyond  Point 
Lobos,  "the  place  of  the  wolves,"  the  tower 
of  the  mission  suddenly  appeared  across 
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a  wide  blue  arm  of  the  sea.  Spacing  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  surf,  the  mellow  voice  of 
a  bell  came  drifting  over  the  sunlit  land. 
With  its  placid  herds  browsing  within  the 
circle  of  pine-clad  hills,  it  was  beautiful  be- 
yond words.  But  though,  at  other  times,  it 
was  the  padre^s  custom  to  stop  and  view 
it,  he  now  increased  his  speed,  nor  paused 
till  he  dismounted  at  the  portales  of  Padre 
Sebastian's  house. 

Leaving  his  horse  with  a  herd,  he  hurried 
along  the  correior  with  the  woman  in  tow 
and  barely  avoided  running  into  the  Padre 
Sebastian,  who  just  then  turned  the  corner. 
A  stout  broad  man  with  a  round  kindly 
face,  his  dark  eyes  twinkled  merrily  under 
heavy  gray  brows.  While  he  listened  to 
his  colleague's  hurried  tale,  their  humor 
increased  rather  than  abated,  and  he 
interrupted  the  narrative  with  a  word 
of  good  cheer.  "Twas  Pedro  Vasquez? 
Then  have  no  fear.  We  shall  get  back  the 
lad,  good  woman,  a  trifle  frightened,  per- 
haps, but  otherwise  none  the  worse." 

"But — she  is  a  girl!"  She  burst  out 
with  the  confession  she  had  whispered  in 
the  silent  woods.  "Twas  a  sin  to  be  so 
deceitful,  but  we  did  it  for  her  good.  For 
better  protection  against  roving  soldiers 
in  the  lonely  hills  her  father  brought  her 
up  as  a  lad,  teaching  her  to  ride  and  throw 
a  riata  with  any  vaquero.  And  when  he 
was  killed  in  the  Navajo  wars  she  had  to 
take  his  place." 

"And  this  puts  another  face  on  the  mat- 
ter" Padre  Mendez  went  on.  "  Twas  over 
a  girl  that  Pedro  was  ordered — " 

"Yes,  yes!"  For  a  second  a  touch  of 
impatience  extinguished  the  other's  twinkle. 
"That  sly-boots,  Manuela."  Drawing 
Padre  Mendez  aside,  he  lowered  his  tone. 
"Brother,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
priest  should  not  be  guided  in  his  judg- 
ments by  knowledge  gained  privately. 
I  do  not  believe  Uie  lad  altogether  in 
blame." 

"But  even  so?"  The  other  raised  se- 
vere brows.  "If  the  girl  were  to  blame 
for  the  kissing?  You  would  not  ignore 
such  conduct?" 

Padre  Sebastian's  slight  shrug  betrayed 
suppressed  impatience.  "The  kisses  of 
young  folk  are  usually  given  in  honor. 
'Tis  your  man  grown  that  needs  the  watch- 
ing." His  mellow  laugh  rang  like  a  rich 
bell  in  the  corredor's  warm  shadows.  "So 
let  us  not  be  too  quick  in  judgment.     With- 


out some  seed  of  kisses  where  should  the 
church  turn  for  her  next  harvest  of  soub?" 

"SUU,  this  Pedro—" 

"One  moment,  Brother."  He  con- 
tinued with  serious  good  humor.  "You 
will  not  take  umbrage  at  my  saying  that, 
in  my  opinion,  you  proceeded  wrongly  with 
the  lad!  Punishment  should  always  be 
nicely  fitted  to  both  culprit  and  case. 
Were  Pedro  one  of  these  gentle  Cannel 
Indians,  he  would,  if  guilty,  have  stood 
for  the  lash.  But  with  the  riotous  blood 
of  a  Spanish  soldier  dominating  his  veins— 
never!  Having  made  one  mistake,  it 
behooves  us  to  go  carefully.  As  yet  he 
is  but  a  foolish  youth  that  harbors  in  his 
soul  a  sense  of  injury.  But  with  only  a 
little  hunting,  he  will  quickly  sour  and 
harden.  Then,  in  robbing  for  his  suste- 
nance, he  will  one  day  kill  a  man.  Where- 
after we  shall  have  a  bandit,  full-fledged, 
upon  our  hands." 

"But  this  girl?  She  cannot  be  aban- 
doned? At  least  soldiers  should  be  sent 
to  bring  her  in?" 

"Not  a  soldier."  His  rich  laugh  rang 
out  again.  "From  the  girl  he  will  take  no 
harm." 

"But  she—" 

"Nor  she  from  him."  He  turned  to  the 
woman.  "Thy  daughter?  She  was 
brought  strictly  up  in  our  church?"  And 
when  she  answered  with  vehement  nods,  he 
went  on:  "Then  is  she  in  the  hands  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  who  chooses  her  own 
instruments  for  the  saving  of  souls.  Tis 
the  good  girl  that  makes  the  good  man, 
and  I'll  trust  her  to  effect  his  healthy  con- 
version. Mark  me  for  a  fool  if,  sooner  or 
later,  she  does  not  bring  him  in." 

"Then  you  will  not  send  out — " 

"Si,  I  shall  send  out — but  no  soldiers. 
If  you  will  leave  the  matter  with  me, 
Brother?" 

While  they  talked  the  other's  frozen 
austerity  had  gradually  thawed.  Now  he 
bowed  his  tall  lean  head.  "We  are  but 
weak  vessels,  the  best  of  us,  I  weaker  than 
most.  If  I  erred — 'twas  through  zeal  for 
the  lad's  good.  Plainly  I  now  see  that 
there  is  a  lack  in  me  that  w^ould  defeat  my 
best  efforts.  Henceforth  he  is  thine. 
Brother,  to  seek  and  to  save." 

At'  noon  two  days  thereafter  the  two 
lads — for,  so  far  as  Pedro  was  concerned, 
Rafaela    was    still    Rafael — lay    on    their 


stomachs  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill  that  fell 
steeply  on  one  ade  into  the  woods  of  the 
Sur.  The  other  overlooked  the  ocean's 
deep  blue  that  was  laced,  here  and  there, 
with  filmy  clouds. 

After  a  full  meal  of  tortillas  and  spiced 
ham  helped  out  by  a  dessert  of  bread  and 
ttild  honey,  they  were  in  excellent  fettle 
for  the  exchange  of  those  bright  dreams 
and  confidences  that  are  natural  to  youth. 
"What  should  I  like  to  be?"  Pedro  slowly 
repeated  the  usual  beginning.  "Of  all 
else  I  would  choose  to  be  comandanle  of 
Padre  Sebastian's  soldiers  to  go  with  him 
into  new  wild  countries.  Your  father  was 
killed  by  the  Navajos?  Then  I  would 
like  to  fight  with  them," 

"But  you  would  not  be  always  at  the 
wars?"     Rafaela  questioned. 

"No."  A  shadow  of  disappointment 
clouded  the  brightness  of  his  dream.  "The 
best  of  fighting  comes  to  an  end.  When 
no  more  was  to  be  had  I  should  wish  for  a 
rancho  of  my  own — and  a  pretty  wife." 

" Ma nueia?"  Rafaela  watched  him  closely. 

"The  cat!  No,  sefior,  she  has  caused 
me  enough  of  trouble." 

Satisfied  by  the  vigor  of  his  answer,  she 
continued  her  stealthy  study  of  him  while, 


chin  propped  in  his  hands,  he  gazed  stead- 
ily out  to  sea.  A  smile,  soft  yet  mischie- 
vous, prefaced  her  next  remark.  "I  know 
the  girl  that  should  Just  suit  you."  But 
when  he  turned,  the  smile  had  vanished. 
He  read  in  her  face  only  casual  interest. 
"Si,"  she  nodded.     "A  cousin  of  mine." 

"What  would  she  be  like,  this  cousin?" 

"About  my  height  and  color."  Said 
color  took  a  deeper  stain  under  his  quick 
critical  look  and  comment:  "That  would 
be  fine — for  a  girl.  Only  this  morning 
I  was  thinking  that  the  big  eyes  and  soft 
skin  of  you  were  wasted  on  a  lad.  Si,  if 
she  look  like  you  she  can  come  to  my 
rancho." 

"And  you  would  love  her?" 

He  was  looking  again  out  to  sea  and  so 
missed  the  soft  curiosity  in  her  look.  "How 
should  I  know  that  have  never  seen  her?" 
He  laughed,  a  little  scornfully.  "Love? 
That  is  a  word  for  girls," 

"Or  she  might  not  like  you."  She  hid, 
with  her  propped  hands,  a  flash  of  pique 
that  merged  in  a  peculiar  mixture  of  anger 
and  satisfaction  when  he  gave  answer. 
"That  would  not  matter.  If  she  pleased 
me  I  would  take  her,  yea  or  nay." 

"But  you — would  be  good  to  her?" 
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"That  would  I!"  The  quickness  and 
heartiness  of  the  reply  made  ample  amends 
for  his  masterfulness.  "She  should  have 
of  eating  and  dressing  the  finest,  and  if 
any  man  dared  to  even  look  at  her — "  his 
coal  eyes  flashed  "—I  would  kill  him." 

"Then  she  would  love  thee." 

Had  Padre  Sebastian  been  there  to  see, 
his  twinkling  glance  would  have  pierced 
down  to  the  feeling  that  underlay  her 
smile.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  she 
had  marked  Pedro  for  her  own — so  very 
plainly,  indeed,  that  she  could  not  alto- 
gether exclude  her  sense  of  proprietorship 
from  her  manner.  At  supper,  that  evening, 
she  assumed  such  housewifely  airs  of  au- 
thority, airs  so  out  of  keeping  with  their 
relations  as  captor  and  captive,  that  they 
finally  drew  upon  her  a  second  buffet.  De- 
livered with  an  open  hand,  it  yet  sent  her 
rolling  head  over  heels  downhill.  But 
accepting  the  correction  quite  meekly,  she 
lay  down  for  the  night  and  slept  soundly 
tiU  the  rising  sun  poked  a  hot  finger  into 
her  eyes. 

Rising,  then,  on  one  elbow,  she  looked 
over  at  Pedro,  still  asleep,  with  curiosity 
shy  as  that  of  the  two  deer  which,  in  turn, 
watched  her  from  behind  a  clump  of  man- 
zanita.  As,  growing  bolder,  the  animals 
came  out  in  the  open  and  approached  with 
stealthy  padding  of  small  hoofs,  she  trans- 
ferred her  gaze  to  them  and  was  observing 
their  slim  beauty  with  the  tender  interest 
the  mother  instinct  inspires  to  all  things 
helpless  and  small,  when  a  slight  rustle 
caused  her  to  look  at  Pedro^s  hand  stealing 
out  from  his  side.  Till  it  closed  on  his 
gun  she  gazed  in  terror,  her  wide  dark 
eyes  beseeching  the  pretty  creatures  to 
run,  then  as,  rising  suddenly  on  one  knee, 
he  aimed  and  fired,  she  fell  heavily  against 
his  shoulder. 

"Fool!"  he  yelled  as  the  deer  sped  away 
with  sidelong  leaps.  "You  have  lost  us  a 
fine  dinner.  You  slipped?  Then  this  will 
teach  more  care." 

Once  more  she  toppled  over.  But  con- 
tent to  pay  with  her  own  pains  for  the 
lives  of  the  pretty  creatures,  she  rose  and 
went  quietly  to  work  preparing  their  break- 
fast. And  the  very  next  minute  his  anger 
evaporated.  Lying  on  his  back  in  the  sun 
after  the  meal,  he  drew  her  on  to  tell  all 
that  she  had  learned  from  her  father  of  the 
Navajo  country  and  wars.  While  she 
interspersed    narrative  -with    descriptions 


of  the  sun-struck  sands,  painted  moun- 
tains, stupendous  gorges,  golden  pueblos 
of  the  desert  peoples,  the  morning  slipped 
on,  and,  apart  from  the  undoubted  pleasure 
she  obtained  from  the  exercise  of  her  tongue, 
she  was  rewarded  by  his  sudden  question: 

"This  cousin  of  yours.     Where  lives  she?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  nonplussed. 
But  his  gaze  was  searching  the  fathomless 
blue  of  the  sky.  After  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation she  answered:  "In  the  hills  by 
Santa  Barbara." 

"About  your  height  and  build,  you 
said?"  His  dreamy  tone  told  of  the  ideal 
that  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Rafaela 
smiled  as  he  went  on:  "And  she  lives  near 
Santa  Barbara?  'Tis  a  fine  place  I  have 
heard.  We  shall  go  there,  you  and  I. 
Si,  we  shall  pack  and  make  a  start  aftw 
the  noon  meal." 

As  so  often  happens,  however,  when  mere 
man  undertakes  his  own  dispositions  with- 
out knocking  on  wood  to  propitiate  the 
fates,  the  program  thus  manfully  laid  out 
was  subject  to  immediate  revision.  The 
two  Indian  trackers  who  had  heard  the 
report  of  his  gun  down  in  their  camp  by 
the  Sur  were  even  then  within  sound  of  his 
voice.  Moving  up  through  the  chaparral 
with  the  smooth  stealth  of  snakes,  they 
had  gained  to  its  edge  a  few  yards  from 
where  Pedro  lay.  Lost  as  he  was  in  pleas- 
ant abstraction,  his  acute  instincts  still 
sensed  the  infinitesimal  earth  vibrations. 
When  the  two  came  shooting  like  brown 
arrows  from  their  covert,  he  sprang  from 
full  length  upright  upon  his  feet  and  went 
bounding  down  the  opposite  slope  with  the 
long  leaps  of  a  startled  stag.  In  half  a 
minute  he  was  lost  in  the  dense  chaparral 
below. 

Had  there  been  time  for  him  to  have 
snatched  his  gun,  the  denouement  of  Padre 
Sebastian's  fears  would  have  come  to  pass 
there  and  then,  for  looking  back  uphill  he 
saw  Rafaela  struggling  in  the  hands  of  the 
trackers.  If  he  had  had  the  gun  he  would 
surely  have  fired.  Lacking  it,  he  could 
only  look  on.  As  they  quickly  dragged 
her  out  of  sight  down  the  other  slope,  he 
failed  to  see  her  sudden  yielding  after  her 
captors  had  spoken  a  few  words,  and  though 
he  followed  at  once  on  their  trail  he  had  to 
keep  his  distance.  When,  an  hour  later, 
they  brought  her  to  the  brush  shelter  where 
Padre  Sebastian  was  resting  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  trail,  he  was  too  far  off  to 
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catch  from  the  opposite  hill  anything  more 
than  the  brown  flash  of  his  robe.  All  that 
he  saw  was,  that  after  binding  their  pris- 
oner and  throwing  her  into  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  the  trackers  moved  off  once  more  up 
the  valley. 

"To  find  me"  he  interpreted  the  move- 
ment; was  sure  of  it  when,  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  them 
against  the  skyline  of  the  opposite  hill. 
At  intervals  while  he  watched,  the  girFs 
limbs  had  moved  in  futile  struggle  against 
her  bonds,  and  when,  after  a  long  detour 
through  the  woods  he  came  crawling  up 
behind  her,  she  had  almost  freed  her  hands. 
After  the  Indians  departed,  the  priest  had 
gone  back  into  the  shelter,  and  while  he 
was  cutting  the  thongs  that  bound  Rafaela's 
ankles,  Pedro  plainly  heard  him  snore. 

"From  the  hillside,  I  saw  his  robe"  he 
chuckled  as  they  ran  together  through  the 
redwoods.  "I  would  give  a  peso  to  see  his 
long  horse  face  when  he  comes  out  to  find 
you  gone." 

Letting  him  laugh,  she  busied  herself 
scraping  the  leaves  with  her  feet  as  she  ran 
so  that  a  trail  was  left  plain  as  a  pike  road. 
When  he  plunged  into  the  Sur  shallows  and 
waded  up-stream  she  managed  to  break, 
unseen,  several  twigs  where  they  entered 
and  left  the  water.  Unaware  of  these 
small  treacheries  he  chuckled  continuously 
at  the  thought  of  his  enemy's  discomfiture. 

"His  Indians  will  have  gone  back  for 
the  mule  and  provision"  he  explained  the 
probabilities.  "Afterward  th  v  "vvill  pick 
up  my  trail  and  follow  it — cack  to  their 
own  camp.  Thereafter — running  water 
tells  no  tales  in  its  song.  Tis  true  that  the 
padre  has  gotten  back  his  hams.  But  I 
have  other  food  bestowed  in  a  cave  where 
we  shall  rest  tonight.  Then  carrying  only 
enough  to  last  us  to  the  haciendas  beyond 
the  mountains  we  shall  set  our  faces,  to- 
morrow, toward  Santa  Barbara — and  your 
cousin." 

As  he  was  walking  ahead  he  could  not  see 
her  guilty  color — which  deepened  when  he 
began  to  ply  her  once  more  with  questions 
concerning  said  cousin.  Her  exact  com- 
plexion, disposition,  the  size  of  her  hands 
and  feet,  not  a  detail  escaped  his  eager  cen- 
sus. While  on  her  part  Rafaela  filled  in  the 
portrait  with  qualities  and  quantities  taken 
from  her  own  temper  and  bulk,  her  face 
^  esented  a  study  in  gratified  guilt.  In 
spite  of  these  preoccupations,  however,  she 


did  not  forget  to  mark  their  trail  with  dis- 
turbed leaves  and  broken  twigs,  but  when, 
having  climbed  out  of  the  valley  to  a  path 
that  led  along  the  bald  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  trail  ran  in  the  open,  she  began  to 
look  worried.  Sometimes  a  full  quarter- 
mile  would  pass  without  a  bush  presenting 
itself  for  her  fingers,  and  it  was  after  crossing 
a  particularly  long  stretch  of  open  ground 
that  she  fell  to  the  ground  uttering  a  sharp 
cry. 

"I  twisted  my  ankle." 

Rising,  she  tried  to  hobble  on,  but  her 
face  revealed  such  pain  that  he  stopped, 
rubbed  the  injury  with  all  his  might,  then, 
with  her  leaning  upon  his  shoulder,  moved 
slowly  forward.  As  long  as  the  trail  ran 
in  the  open  she  limped  along,  but  when, 
presently,  it  dipped  down  into  dense  chap- 
arral between  two  peaks,  she  took  frequent 
rests.  The  last  came  in  the  midst  of  brush 
so  thick  and  high  that  a  weasel  would  have 
been  hard  put  to  squeeze  through  it.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  indeed,  to  con- 
trive a  better  trap.  Only  the  narrow  path 
led  out,  and  as,  at  the  crack  of  a  twig  be- 
hind them,  Pedro  leaped  up  to  run,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  his  knees  and  brought 
him  headlong  to  the  ground. 

The  next  second  the  trackers  were  upon 
him,  and  though  he  fought  like  a  panther 
with  teeth  and  fists,  feet  and  nails,  the  odds 
were  too  heavy.  Standing,  hands  bound, 
three  minutes  later,  he  glowered  at  Rafaela, 
who  had  forgotten  all  about  her  limp  in  the 
excitement. 

"A  quick  recovery!"  He  snarled  it  be- 
tween set  teeth.  "If  I  had  dreamed  of  this 
'twould  not  have  been  your  bonds  I  cut 
there  under  the  tree." 

If  she  shrank  before  his  blazing  anger, 
her  expression,  following  behind,  revealed 
neither  sorrow  nor  contrition.  If  the  truth 
be  told,  a  touch  of  amusement  flavored  its 
strong  hope. 

While  they  still  lacked  a  mile  of  the  camp, 
dusk  fell,  wrapping  mountains  and  sea  in 
one  brown  robe.  But  there,  in  the  black 
depths  of  the  Sur  valley,  gleamed  a  red  star, 
the  watch-fire  Padre  Sebastian  had  built 
for  the  discouragement  of  pmnthers  and 
grizzlies  that  were  uncomfortably  numerous 
in  those  woods.  Flickering  and  fading  as 
they  came  downhill,  it  grew  stronger  and 
brighter,  leaped  at  last,  a  warm  column  of 
flame  that  stained  the  surrounding  red- 
woods with  brighter  hues.    Under  its  rich 
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light  Pedro  caught  a  second  glimpse  of  a 
brown  robe,  and  still  believing  that  it  be- 
longed to  Padre  Mendez,  he  stiffened  him- 
self for  the  encounter.  Then,  before  he  had 
time  to  correct  the  impression,  the  trackers 
tied  him  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

After  building  a  cooking-fire  for  them- 
selves, they  loosed  his  hands  and  gave  him 
of  their  own  food.  Consisting  of  cold  tor- 
tillas and  stringy  venison,  it  was  good 
enough  eating  after  his  twelve-hours'  fast. 
But  while  munching  with  keen  appetite  he 
paused  to  grin  as  a  whiff  of  fried  ham  drifted 
across  from  the  other  fire. 

'*The  padre  will  take  no  more  chances. 
He  is  bestowing  his  hams  where  thieves  may 
not  break  in  and  steal." 

The  grin,  however,  quickly  faded,  for 
floating  in  just  then  on  the  savory  odor, 
Rafaela's  clear  laugh  stirred  the  glowing 
coals  of  hk  anger.  "Telling  the  shaveling 
how  he  fooled  me"  Pedro  interpreted  it. 
"Bueno!    Tis  now  his  turn." 

By  craning  as  much  as  his  bonds  per- 
mitted, he  managed  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
a  black  skirt  and  white  chemisette  that 
shone  pale  pink  under  the  dye  of  the  fire. 
Then  a  change  in  their  wearer's  position 
removed  them  beyond  his  view.  "The  old 
woman — come  with  the  priest  to  recover 
her  darling."  Muttering  it,  he  fell  again  to 
his  eating,  but  had  no  more  than  swallowed 
two  mouthf uls  before  a  strong  mellow  voice 
broke  close  to  his  ear. 

"  Tis  said  by  the  doctors  that  one  should 
be  broken  gradually  from  too  rich  eating. 
Come,  Son,  and  sit  at  my  fire." 

Erect  and  free,  Pedro  stood  staring  his 
hardest  at  Padre  Sebastian.  "But — but — I 
had  thought—" 

" — me  another?"  The  padre  filled  in  his 
stammerings.  "Yes,  yes,  but  he  is  now  of 
'  your  past.  From  this  day  you  belong  to 
me.  Of  course  there  is  to  be  no  restraint  on 
your  inclination.  But  soon  I  go  out  from 
this  warm  peace  of  Carmel  to  the  wilds 
where  I  shall  have  need  of  brave  lads. 
So—" 


In  his  turn,  Pedro  now  interrupted.  "I 
would  sooner  go  with  you  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  world." 

"  Bueno !"  The  padre  patted  his  shoulder. 
"Now  let  us  join  your  friend  at  the  fire. 
No?" 

"No."  The  brightness  all  gone  from  his 
face,  Pedro  stubbornly  repeated  it.  "He  is 
no  friend  of  mine.    I  run  not  with  traitors." 

"Not  even  when — "  he  paused  long 
enough  to  change  the  sex  of  the  pronoun, 
" — he  has  wrought  for  your  good!" 

"No."    He  stubbornly  shook  his  head. 

"You  will  not  come  to — him?^'  Mischief 
sparkled  in  his  twinkle.  "Then  he  shall 
come  to  you." 

"  Si,  let  him  come*"  Muttering  it  to  him- 
self, Pedro  clenched  his  hard  fist.  "He  will 
get  at  least  one  good  one  before  they  can 
get  him  again  away." 

The  huge  black  bulk  of  a  redwood  inter- 
vened between  him  and  the  fire.  As  a 
shadow  moved  out  from  behind  it,  he  raised 
to  strike — then  stood,  hand  in  mid-air, 
staring  at  Rafaela  in  the  familiar  skirt  and 
chemisette  of  a  peond's  wear.  Completing 
the  transformation  from  a  pretty  lad  to  a 
large-eyed  maid,  she  had  gathered  her 
thick  brown  hair  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head.  Timidly  returning  his  gaze,  she 
stood  in  the  warm  firelight,  the  materializa- 
tion of  the  ideal  that  she  herself  had  built 
up  in  his  mind. 

His  first  stammering  words  testified  to 
the  likeness.  "Are  you  yourself  or — your 
cousin?" 

"Both." 

He  glanced  around.  The  Indians  sat  with 
their  back  toward  them.  The  padre  had 
passed  out  of  sight.  Stretching  out  both 
hands,  he  pulled  her  into  the  shadows.  "A 
girl — all  the  time!  And  to  think  of  the  way 
I  knocked  you  about!" 

Though  out  of  sight,  the  padre  was  not 
unmindful.  When,  after  a  long  silence,  a 
murmur  of  soft  talk  floated  from  behind  the 
tree  to  his  fire  he  smothered  a  laugh  in  his 
sleeve.    "  'Tis  complete — the  conversion." 
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conversation.  For  this  lack,  however,  the 
squealing  and  the  booming  made  up,  both 
issuing  from  what  the  fiesta  poster  was 
pleased  to  term  "the  merry  go-around." 

The  advent  of  our  automobile  occasioned 
no  gathering  of  the  curious  and  no  excite- 
ment. But  there  was  plenty  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  arrival,  in  our  wake,  of  more 
wagons — with  the  younger  people  on  the 
seats,  and  the  aged,  the  babies  and  the 
dogs  comfortable  and  secure  on  straw  in 
the  boxes  behind.  As  the  wagons  halted 
there  was  hailing  and  hand-shaking,  then 
the  horses  were  imhamessed;  whereupon 
they  broke  and  made  for  the  water.  The 
youthful  bucks  in  the  wide  hats  took  after 
them,  hallooing  and  swinging  their  lariats. 
The  older  men  shouted  advice,  or  orders. 
Dogs  barked.  Colts  whinnied.  And  "the 
merry  go-arcund"  added  its  voices  to  the 
din. 

But  presently,  when  the  dust  settled, 
a  ceremonial  greeting  took  place  just  within 
the  great  quadrangle.  This  was  a  suffragist 
affair,  a  half-dozen  very  old  squaws  form- 
ing a  semi-circle  to  chant  and  dance.  All 
but  one  of  this  semi-drcle  kept  the  eyes 
downcast,  and  stepped  in  time  to  the  song 
rather  perfunctorUy,  with  much  bobbing 
of  the  head  or  hat.  But  the  leader!  She 
was  the  fattest  little  body  imaginable — 
fat,  but  with,  oh,  such  a  smiling  friendly 
face!  Her  dress  was  typical:  gay  waist, 
ruflaed  skirt,  and  apron;  over  her  dark 
hair  she  wore  a  thin  white  shawl.  She 
held  her  chin  up,  and  her  sloe-black  eyes 
sparkled.  PuflBmg,  she  stamped  the  sand 
with  alternating  bare  brown  feet.  The 
result  was  "the  jelly-wobble  1" 

The  sun  was  hot.  The  quadrangle  was 
dose.  Yet  not  until  the  faces  of  the 
squaws  streamed  and  shone  with  perspira- 
tion did  the  dance  come  to  a  sudden  gnmt- 
ing  stop.  Then  the  assemblage  took  to 
drcling.  There  was  much  to  see  and  en- 
joy. 

For  example,  there  were  the  three-dozen 
booths  that  formed  the  quadrangle,  and 
opened  upon  th?  patio.  Some  of  these 
were  being  used  as  living  rooms.  Here 
were  the  cooking-fires.  And  here  babies 
tumbled  about  among  pots  and  pans,  and 
inquisitive  dogs,  and  rolls  of  bedding,  and 
— ^yes,  suitcases!  In  booths  that  alter- 
nated with  the  living-booths  fresh  meats 
were  for  sale,  or  melons,  or  ice-cream,  or 
prickly    pears    and    gri'pes.    One    offered 


tamales,  and  several  were  well-equipped 
restaurants.  Across  the  comer  of  one 
swung  a  hammock  holding  a  cunning  pa- 
poose. At  this  booth,  for  a  payment  of 
five  cents,  you  might  shoot  at  a  whirling 
wheel  for  prizes.  And  whenever  you 
wanted  a  moment's  rest,  there,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  quadrangle,  offering  shade  and  a 
seat,  was  a  covered  platform. 

We  had  traveled  a  good  distance  to  be 
present  at  this  annual  festival  of  the 
Palatingwas,  held  in  honor  of  San  Luis, 
Rey  de  Francha.  But — to  be  frank — we 
were  finding  it  a  bit  disillusioning.  These 
were  not  the  kind  of  Indians  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see.  And  where  were  the  time- 
honored  semi-savage  customs  we  had 
promised  ourselves?  For  that  suffragist 
ceremonial-dance  was  the  only  primitive 
feature  of  the  day.  Jose  Juan  Dwlinguish 
and  Remijio  Lugo  had  the  program  of 
events  in  hand.  And,  as  per  that,  luring 
poster,  there  was  a  base-ball  game,  and  a 
girls*  foot-race.  The  yoimg  braves  on 
horses  raced,  too,  with  lean  thoroughbreds 
picked  up  at  low  prices  when  the  anti- 
racing  edict  lowered  the  value  of  track 
animals.  Of  course,  there  was  a  sack-race 
(this  for  the  younger  men).  And  the  fat 
men  held  a  tug-of-war.  Prizes  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  husbandmen  of  Pala 
for  "the  best  farms,  vegetables  and  flower- 
gardens."  Last  of  all,  there  was  bronco- 
busting,  with  soft-eyed  mothers  anxiously 
watching  the  sand  swirl  up  about  the 
plunging  horses.  It  was  all  along  familiar 
Fourth-of-July  lines! 

And  yet,  disappointed  though  we  were, 
we  found  this  new  kind  of  Mission  Indian 
fascinating.  The  yoimg  people  were  par- 
ticularly attractive,  the  boys  being  of  good 
height  and  stocky  build  (foot-ball  mops 
all  but  hid  their  roguish  eyes!)  and  the 
larger  girls,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
possessing  more  than  the  average  of  good 
looks.  Each  maid's  hair  was  glossy  and 
prettily  "done,"  her  face  was  oval  and  not 
too  full,  her  teeth  regular  and  a  dazzling 
white.  And  the  complexions  of  these 
budding  women  seemed  much  lighter  than 
the  complexions  of  the  older  ones — due, 
no  doubt,  to  soap,  hats  and  powder! 
Nevertheless,  each  young  face  was  brown — 
"a  marvelous  brownish  face,  with  fair  red 
lips,  and  ruddy  cheeks." 

Interest  among  these  girls  centered  on 
the   platform — where   BurwelFs   orchestra 
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from  Santa  Ana  played  selections  from 
"The  Sultan  of  Sulu"  and  "The  Dollar 
Princess."  As  is  usual  in  more  conven- 
tional gatherings,  dancing  men  were  scarce. 
A  few  did  their  duty  nobly,  trousers  turned 
up  to  show  bright  socks  as  they  two- 
stepped  and  waltzed  with  their  shirt- 
waisted  partners.  But  these  dancing  braves 
were  young.  The  older  ones  preferred 
the  saddle,  and  the  games;  or  rode  "the 
merry  go-around" — silently,  as  if  too  ut- 
terly deep  for  words  was  the  delight  of 
circling  to  its  asthmatic  strains! 

The  Indian  maids  flocking  the  platform 
were  slender.  It  was  among  the  older 
women  that  we  found  too  much  uncorseted 
solidity.  But  whatever  charm  was  lack- 
ing in  the  figures  of  the  middle-aged  squaws 
was  more  than  made  up  by  the  charm  of 
their  faces.  As  a  rule  Indian  women  of 
fiction  are  described  as  being  noble  and 
dignified  of  countenance.  The  -younger 
matrons  of  Pala  fit  that  description.  Their 
brows  are  broad  and  smooth,  their  eyes 
gentle  but  brave.  Indeed,  the  expression 
of  each  face  is  almost  habitually  sad — 
imtil  interest  is  unexpectedly  awakened, 
when  a  slow  smile  lights  the  soft  hazel 
of  the  eyes  and  sweetens  the  mouth  into 
a  curve  of  good-humor.  And  in  the  silent 
inspection  each  gives  the  white  stranger 
there  is  none  of  the  resentment  discover- 
able in  the  glances  of  the  old  women— 
who  will  resent  (as  well  they  may)  the  bitter 
days  of  their  removal  from  Warner's  Ranch. 

The  little  girls  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
trouped  out  of  a  school-room.  They  were 
tomboyishly  active,  and  as  full  of  giggles 
as  all  small  country  girls  should  be.  And 
they  wore  at  the  nape  of  their  short  fat 
necks — to  set  off  their  blue-black  hair — 
tremendous  ribbon  bows  of  rare  and  re- 
splendent dyeing.  Their  small  brothers, 
a  few  of  them  in  brand-new  overalls, 
gravitated  in  a  drove  from  booth  to  booth. 
They  played  tricks  on  one  another,  counted 
their  cigarette  pictures,  teased  the  girls, 
stuffed  themselves  with  assorted  edibles,  and 
filled  up  any  otherwise  vacant  moments  by 
hitching  untiringly  at  their  suspenders. 
As  for  the  babies,  these  were  plump  sweet 
little  brown  things,  as  alike  as  so  many 
tiny  quail.  Their  chief  accomplishment 
was  sleep.  And  not  one  of  the  score  knew 
how  to  whimper! 

The  attitude  of  the  full-grown  braves  was 
spiritless.     The  majority  of  these  men  sat 


doubled  up  in  the  shade  within  or  without 
the  great  willow  shelter.  If  one  moved, 
it  was  sluggishly!  Turning  your  head 
suddenly,  to  take  him  unawares,  you  foimd 
the  face  calm — almost  expressionless.  And 
his  slumbrous  black  eyes  were  averted, 
being  usually  upturned,  as  if  intent  upon 
the  weather!  And  yet  (particularly  as  the 
afternoon  waned)  we  got  the  impression, 
somehow,  that  each  brave  was  waiting  for 
something.     Each  was — for  night! 

Night  wrought  a  change.  And  what  a 
change!  The  "civilized"  Fourth-of-July 
aspects  of  the  fiesta  disappeared  magically 
before  the  advancing  dark.  And  the  years 
rolled  back,  sweeping  us  with  them.  Ah, 
this  was  what  we  had  traveled  so  far  to 
see!  This  was  early  California!  Here 
were  the  Palatingwas  and  their  friends, 
celebrating — with  tribal  dances,  and  old 
songs,  and  enthralling  gambling-games. 
And  at  the  upper  end  of  ^e  brush-shelter 
a  great  bonfire  was  sending  its  sparks  to- 
ward the  stars.  About  this  rallying-point 
surged  the  Indians  (real  Indians),  eager, 
joyous,  unrestrained — 

But  not  altogether  imrestrained,  as  in 
former  days.  There  was  a  link  that 
bound  the  "civilized"  day  with  that  night 
of  older  times.  Just  as  twilight  merged 
into  dark  a  grizzled  brave  in  imiform  moved 
away  from  the  throng  at  the  fire  and  took 
his  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  dance-plat- 
form. The  flames  flashed  on  his  eye- 
glasses, and-  on  his  large  star.  This  was 
the  Link — between  Past  and  Present; 
between  Washington-on-the-Delaware  and 
the  Pala  Reservation.  This  was  Unde 
Sam's  Chief-of-Police! 

He  began  to  speak  in  the  tongue  of  his 
tribe,  very  quietly  and  pleasantly,  so  that 
it  was  impossible,  listening  to  him,  and 
watching  the  faces  upturned  to  his,  even 
to  form  an  idea  of  what  he  was  saying.  He 
talked  for  five  minutes,  then  paused,  look- 
ing from  side  to  side  thoughtfully.  When 
he  began  again,  his  language  was  Si)anish, 
but  as  softly  intoned  as  before.  Presently 
he  took  another  breathing-spell,  blinking 
and  gazing  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  as 
if  letting  his  message  soak  in.  Then  for 
the  third  time  he  resumed  his  talk.  Now 
he  used  English. 

It  was  English,  broken  and  picturesque, 
and  as  fascinating  in  its  lingo  as  it  was 
elusive.  In  this  third  short  low  address,  he 
laid  down  the  law  touching  the  oncoming 
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celebration.  All  "bankers"  in  the  games, 
he  declared,  must  be  Indians.  And  none 
but  full-bloods  would  be  permitted  to  play 
peon.  Furthermore,  the  discovery  of  liquor, 
or  of  its  hilarious  effects,  would  spell  the 
"cooler." 

He  bowed,  and  got  down.  Thereupon 
the  crowd,  which  had  been  motionless  and 
open-mouthed,  suddenly  split  up  into 
groups,  precisely  as  if  it  were  some  giant 
picture-puzzle  that  had  been  suddenly 
shaken. 

One  by  one  lights  had  sprung  up  down 
the  lines  of  booths.  Now,  in  their  flare, 
the  dancers  of  the  night  began  to  come 
forth,  to  meet  in  the  fuller  glare  of  the 
great  fire. 

These  dancers  were  men — old  men,  but 
not  spiritless.  They  came  hurriedly,  their 
heads  adorned  with  feathers,  and  apron- 
like clouts  at  their  loins.  And  a  score  of 
old  crones,  crouched  in  a  line  beyond  the 
blaze,  met  them  with  shrill  chanting. 

The  old  men  danced  by  threes  and  fours, 
keeping  in  a  wavering  line.  Now  each 
head  was  lowered — while  the  bare  feet 
beat   the  ground   to   the  rhythm   of   the 


chant;  now  each  feathered  head-dress  was 
suddenly  thrown  back,  as  the  dancer,  his 
face  upraised,  joined  his  guttural  bass  to 
the  high  cracked  intoning  of  the  squaws. 
It  was  as  if  the  clothes  of  civilization  had 
fallen  from  them,  revealing  the  savages 
of  Drake's  day.  And  that  chant! — it  was 
unceasing,  untiring,  piercing,  unforget- 
able!  A  shrill  neigh-like  call  ended  it. 
Then  a  Palatingwa,  suddenly  lifting  his 
eyes  to  the  sky  by  a  backward  toss  of  the 
head,  gave  an  answering  cry. 

As  the  dances  ended,  we  turned  away — 
and  saw  eager  groups  here  and  there  down 
the  open  square  within  the  brush-shelter. 
One  group  was  pressing  about  a  game  of 
Klondike.  Others  were  playing  loteria, 
their  cards  covered  by  beans  or  corn.  On 
a  wide-spread  blanket  a  wrinkled  squaw 
was  dealing  out  a  Mexican  deck.  Mexi- 
can monte  was  the  game.  And  she  had 
before  her  a  heap  of  small  sticks.  Poker 
was  going  forward  in  some  of  the  dimly  lit 
booths.  But  the  game  of  la  chuza 
tempted  the  majority.  Here  and  there 
in  the  quadrangle  were  saucer-shaped 
tables,  striped  by  horizontal  and  center- 
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werging  lines.  A  score  of  men  and 
w*  jen  surrounded  each  table,  and  the 
rii^fe  of  the  spinning  marble  could  be 
heard,  followed  by  grunts  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  quick  gratified  laughs. 

Peon  had  not  begun  yet.  But  an  aged 
man,  with  a  younger  at  each  elbow,  was 
moving  slowly  hither  and  thither,  to  stop 
at  each  group.  He  carried  a  faded  square 
of  silk  in  one  hand,  and  offerings  met  him 
everywhere.  Now  the  silk  square  opened 
to  receive  a  dollar;  again,  a  gold-piece  fell 
with  a  clear  ring.  These  offerings  were 
the  makings  of  the  greatest  stake  of  the 
night — the  p^on  stake. 

Meanwhile,  another  fire  was  being  built, 
a  small  fire,  half  of  dry  and  half  of  green 
fuel.  An  old  man  laid  it,  carefully  cross- 
ing stick  upon  stick.  Then — a  drde  look- 
ing on,  big-eyed  and  approving — he  lit  it 
The  circle  swayed,  whispering.  There  was 
a  turning  of  heads.  The  groups  about  the 
scattered  games  swayed  and  whispered 
and  craned,  too.  And  now,  by  ones  and 
twos,  the  circle  around  the  peon  blaze 
began  to  grow  to  a  crowd. 

It  was  midnight!  The  twenty-fourth 
of  August  was  merging  into  the  twenty- 
fifth.  And  the  whole  of  the  stake  was 
gathered  in — one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars.  In  the  light  of  the  newer  bonfire 
five  Indians  counted  it — not  once,  but 
several  times,  a  breathless  crowd  looking 
on.  Next,  the  crowd  parted  to  let  eight 
braves  in  wide  hats  approach  the  blaze. 
The  eight  divided,  four  seating  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  one  side,  the  others  drop- 
ping down  in  a  line  opposite.  Then  the 
aged  man  with  the  stake  in  his  keeping 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  two  lines. 
Between  him  and  the  crackling  sticks  lay 
a  sheaf  of  twelve  long  wands. 

Once  more  the  voices  of  women  rose  in 
a  song — a  weird  droning  song,  yet  differ- 
ent from  all  the  others  of  the  night.  There 
was  something  about  it  that  thnlled;  more: 
there  was  in  it  a  note  of  passionate  urging, 
of  wild  eagerness.  It  made  one  goose- 
flesh. 

The  players  settled  themselves,  their 
feet  under  them.  The  four  to  the  right 
of  the  old  Indian  showed  no  nervousness, 
no  excitement.  Their  eyes  affected  in- 
difference. They  wore  complacent  smiles. 
But  the  four  across  the  fire! — all  younger. 
Their  eyes  were  anxious,  their  lips  tense. 
A  long  double-blanket  had  been  thrown 


across  their  knees.  They  touched  their 
beaded  foreheads  to  it,  and  wiped  at  it 
with  damp  palms. 

The  old  Indian  had  eight  short  sticks 
in  one  hand — four  white,  four  black.  He 
handed  one  of  each  color  to  the  first  of  the 
yoimg  braves.  Quickly  the  latter  thrust 
his  hands  under  the  blanket,  which  he 
held  in  place  before  him  by  his  teeth.  For 
a  moment  his  hands  moved  swiftly.  Tlien, 
his  hat  pulled  down  to  his  eyes,  he  fell 
quiet,  and  waited. 

The  leader  of  the  opposite  line  leaned 
toward  the  fire.  His  look  was  keen, 
searching.  He  strove  to  meet  the  averted 
eyes  of  his  opponent.  A  moment,  and  he 
threw  out  one  arm,  pointing  a  finger,  and 
half-turning  a  hand. 

The  holder  of  the  sticks  let  the  conceal- 
ing blanket  fall,  and  opened  his  hands, 
disclosing  the  sticks.  At  that  the  Indian 
opposite  dropped  back,  chagrined.  He  had 
guessed  wrong  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  white  stick.  So  the  younger  braves 
had  won  first  chance  to  hold  the  sticks. 
And  now  the  song  of  the  women  quickened 
and  swelled  proudly.  And  now,  with 
excited  but  subdued  chatter  all  about, 
began  the  peon  game. 

Each  of  those  younger  braves  was 
tossed  two  sticks,  a  black  and  a  white. 
Then  up  came  the  blanket' once  more,  to 
be  gripped  between  four  pairs  of  strong 
jaws.  Next,  each  player,  hat  pulled  far 
down  to  shadow  his  face,  folded  his  arms 
under  the  blanket  and  began  to  sway 
jerkily  from  side  to  side,  barUng  a  breath- 
less accompaniment  to  the  loud  song  of 
the  women. 

The  men  opposite  took  off  their  hats 
and  held  them  before  their  faces.  And 
over  the  brim  of  each  sombrero  peered  a 
pair  of  black  eyes,  alert,  questioning. 
Presentiy  one  of  these  older  men,  with  a 
swift  donning  of  his  hat,  leveled  an  arm 
toward  the  rocking  four  opposite.  He 
pointed  one  finger;  then  two.  He  turned 
his  hand  this  way  and  that,  signaling  his 
guess. 

Instantiy  the  squaws'  drone  stilled.  But 
another  song,  by  other  women,  took  its 
place.  The  blanket  fell  from  between  the 
teeth  of  the  young  Indians.  They  tossed 
the  black-and-white  sticks  across  the  fire 
to  the  older  men,  to  whom  the  aged  man 
had  handed  one  long  wand.  This  time 
the  guesser  had  guessed  right! 
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Thus  went  on  the  game  of  the  black- 
aod-white  sticks.  One  o'clock  came — two 
— three.  No  longer  did  the  smoke  of  the 
cooking-fires  rise  through  the  willow  boughs 
of  the  great  shelter.  Yet  few  had  left  the 
crowd  pressing  about  the  peon  blaze,  and 
these  only  sleepy  children.  For  exdte- 
ment  was  at  white  heat.  At  one  time  the 
four  elder  men  had  possessed  all  save  two 
of  the  twelve  wands.  But  at  present  the 
younger  braves  had  eleven  wands  on  the 
sand  at  their  knees.  No  longer  were  their 
opponents  stolid.  They  were  using  every 
mite  of  their  craft.  And  as  for  the  song 
of  those  who  favored  the  winning  braves, 
it  told  of  fierce  determination!  It  was  like 
the  prolonged  cry  of  a  pack  that  have  set 
their  teeth  in  the  prey! 

Four,  and  the  lights  were  out  up  and 
down  the  quadrangle,  and  the  stars  were 
already  dimming  in  the  sky.     But  the  throng 


about  the  peon  game  was  no  smaller.  It 
cried  out  continually  in  its  excitement. 
It  crowded  for  place. 

And  then,  with  morning  at  hand,  the 
old  man  tossed  the  last  wand  to  the  Une 
of  young  Indians.  The  stake  followed. 
Whereupon  the  older  players,  rising  stiffly, 
separated  without  a  word,  and  were  lost 
to  sight  among  the  surging  people  of  the 
tribes. 

Sunday  morning  was  near  its  dawn. 
Little  time  was  left  for  sleep.  The  quad- 
rangle cleared  quickly.  The  living-booths 
filled.  And  silence  came  upon  the  great 
willow  shelter. 

But  by  ten  o'clock,  what  a  change!  As 
in  the  old  pagan  days,  a  night  of  savage 
ceremonies  and  tribal  games  was  to  be 
followed  by  Christian  worship.  Civiliza- 
tion had  triumphed  at  sunrise!  Time  had 
moved  forward  once  more.    Here,  strolling 
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IT  ihust  be  awful  comfortable  to  be  a 
Swede — ^in  Sweden,  I  mean,  where 
the  folks  are  all  that  way,  and  where 
you  don't  have  to  keep  explainin'  it.  But 
I  wouldn't  want  to  be  one  out  here  in  the 
Wyoming  cow-country,  where  you're  mixed 
up  with  all  kinds,  and  where  everybody 
has  got  to  take  the  consequences  of  bein' 
what  he  is.  Yes,  sir,  if  I  was  one  of  them 
Petey  Peterson  boys,  I'd  want  to  be 
amongst  my  friends. 

But  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  one  of  them 
Bulljohn  lads  anywhere  on  earth.  Shucks! 
You  know  what  a  Bulljohn  is.  Oh,  you 
do,  too!  It's  a  British  man.  Not  for 
me!  There's  times  when  it  sort  of  soothes 
me  to  be  around  a  Swede;  but  an  English- 
man always  ruffles  me  all  up.  We  had 
'em  both  at  once,  one  time,  on  a  beef 
round-up  down  below  Nigger  Baby  creek, 
and  it  got  right  complicated. 

Petey  Peterson  was  the  first  one  of  'em 
I  struck.  That  was  up  at  Lusk.  I'd 
gone  in  after  a  wagon-load  of  truck  for 
the  camp,  and  we  were  loadin',  out  in 
front  of  the  store,  along  toward  noon — 
hiuTjrin',  too,  so  I  could  make  camp  by 
night.  I  was  real  busy,  when  along  comes 
somebody  on  the  sidewalk  and  stops  be- 
hind me. 

"Hello!"  he  says. 

I  had  a  case  of  canned  tomatoes  balanced 
on  the  tail-gate,  and  it  slipped  down  and 
scraped  my  thumb,  so  I  wasn't  feelin'  so 
very  sociable  when  I  turned  around  and 
saw  him — a  long  loose  chap  with  straw 
hair  and  weak  blue  eyes  and  a  foolish  grin. 
I  didn't  say  anything  to  him;  I  went  back 
in  the  store  and  come  out  with  a  sack  of 
beans  on  my  shoulder  and  bumped  into 
him,  and  pretty  near  dropped  the  sack 
in  the  dirt. 

"Hello!"  says  he,  just  the  same  as  be- 
fore. I  could  see  he  was  a  Swede,  and  I 
knew  he'd  keep  on  sajdn'  it  till  somebody 
answered  him. 


"Well^  for  the  love  of  country!"  I  says. 
"What  is  it?" 

"I  want  the  boss"  he  says. 

"You  want  the  boss  of  what?"  I  says. 

"I  dunno"  says  he. 

Well,  I  made  another  trip  in  and  back 
to  the  wagon,  and  there  he  was  yet,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Mister"  he  says,  "I  want  the  boss." 

I  needed  a  minute's  rest,  so  I  stood 
leanin'  against  the  wheel  and  suckin'  my 
sore  thumb.  "Well,  here"  I  says,  "I'm 
the  boss  of  this  outfit  right  now.  What 
is  it  you  want?" 

"I  want  a  yob"  says  he. 

"A  job  doin'  what?"  I  says. 

"I  dunno"  he  says. 

He  stood  right  there  in  that  very  same 
spot  till  my  last  box  was  on  the  wagon  and 
I  was  sayin'  good-by  to  the  boys  in  the 
store;  and  when  I  come  out,  there  he  was. 

"Mister"  he  says,  "I  want  a  yob." 

"WeU,  Sufferm'  Peter!"  I  says.  "Opeh 
up  and  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  job  you  want. 
What  can  you  do?  Where  do  you  want 
to  go  to?" 

"I  dunno"  says  he.  "I  want  a  yob. 
I  want  to  go  off  Lusk  somewheres." 

I  couldn't  think  of  any  use  for  him  down 
at  Nine-Bar;  but  while  I  was  lookin'  at 
him  my  mind  commenced  to  slant  off 
toward  devilment.  "Billy"  I  says  to  my- 
self, "it's  a  right  good  whOe  since  there's 
been  anything  but  hard  work  down  there. 
Why  not?"  And  then  I  says  to  him: 
"Look  here;  I  can  take  you  off  Lusk,  all 
right.  I  can't  agree  to  pay  you  any  wages; 
but  if  you  want  to  go  along  with  me  you 
can  work  your  way  without  it's  costin' 
you  anything.  I'll  let  you  drive  my 
wagon  for  me.  But  I've  got  a  pretty 
heavy  load  on,  so  only  one  of  us  can  ride. 
It's  twenty-three  miles  to  where  I'm  goin'. 
Can  you  walk  that  far?" 

Honest,  his  grin  seemed  to  spread  up 
into  his  hair  and  down  his  neck,  he  was 
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so    rank    tickled.    "Sure!"    he    says.    "I 
can  do  any  kind  of  a  yob." 

And  he  done  it,  too.  Yes,  sir,  that 
Swede  just  jumped  down  oflF  the  sidewalk 
and  picked  up  the  lines,  lookin'  at  me  to 
show  him  which  way  to  go;  and  when  I'd 
showed  him,  off  we  went,  with  him  down 
in  the  sand,  pluggin'  ahead  on  his  long 
legs,  and  with  me  stretched  out  in  the 
sun  on  top  of  the  load,  fixin*  a  cigarette, 
real  easy  in  my  mind;  only  raisin'  up  once 
in  a  while  to  make  sure  he  was  keepin' 
in  the  right  trail.  I  wasn't  bdtherin' 
myself  a  speck  about  what  was  to  come 
afterward.  It  was  plenty  good  enough 
for  me  just  to  roll  my  head  sideways, 
every  little  bit,  to  take  a  look  at  him  down 
there,  workin'  his  passage  to  Nigger  Baby. 
Don't  it  seem  a  shame  that  a  man  should 
be  let  loose  that  way  in  this  unfeelin'  bad 
world?  Only  I  wasn't  the  one  that  was 
to  blame  for  it;  now  was  I? 

It  was  away  past  dark  when  we  hit 
camp.  We'd  stopped  once,  when  we  come 
to  a  spring,  to  eat  a  little  snack;  and  then 
toward  night  we'd  boiled  some  coffee  and 
had  our  supper;  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  that  Pete  boy  had  just  drilled  along 
through  the  sage-brush  and  cactus  and 
over  the  rocks,  all  of  ten  good  hours,  just 
perfectly  happy  and  innocent,  with  me 
enjoyin'  a  right  good  rest  and  feelin'  sorry 
for  him. 

The  camp  was  all  quiet  when  we  got 
there,  except  for  the  horses  in  the  corral 
nickerin'.  The  fire  was  smothered  down 
in  ashes  and  everybody  was  sound  asleep, 
with  the  tarp'  beds  showin'  faint  against 
the  ground.  My  bed  was  down  under  the 
mess  wagon;  but  I  found  another  one  close 
alongside,  with  only  one  man  in  it,  and  I 
told  Petey  to  crawl  in  there.  And  then 
that  was  all  till  mornin'. 

It  was  plumb  early  when  I  waked  up. 
Kind  of  half  waked  up,  I  mean,  layin' 
there  with  the  edge  of  the  tarp'  pulled  up 
over  my  head,  tryin'  to  make  out  what 
the  trouble  was.  It  seemed  to  be  some 
brand-new  kind  of  trouble  for  that  part 
of  the  country. 

"Ow,  I  sa-ay,  you  know,  I  cawn't  have 
this!"  That's  what  I  heard,  right  up 
close  beside  me.  "Ow,  I  sa-ay,  this  is 
an  aoutrage!"  And  then,  whoever  he 
was,  he  started  in  to  say  it  all  over  again: 
"Ow,  I  sa-ay,  you  know,  I  cawn't  have 
this!" 


"Well,  gee  whiz,  Billy!"  I  says  to  my- 
self, and  I  raised  up  to  take  a  look.  There 
was  another  head  raised  up  in  the  next 
bed,  where  I'd  put  the  Pete  boy — a  funny 
round  bald  head  with  a  comical  round 
pink  face  on  it,  and  a  short  fat  neck  and 
a  pair  of  starin'  eyes  and  a  big  lot  of  white 
r'ront  teeth.  You  know  them  British  front 
teeii.  These  looked  like  gravestones  in 
som^  cemetery  where  the  corpses  was  all 
rich-  mportant,  you  know,  and  glistenin'. 
I'd  nev  ?r  seen  that  face  before,  nor  nothin' 
like  it. 

"WTiee!"  I  squeals.  "BiUy,  there's  been 
witchcraft!  That  ain't  the  thing  you  put 
to  bed  there  last  night!" 

With  that  the  face  turned  around  toward 
me,  and  we  laid  there  for  a  spell,  starin' 
at  er.ch  other  through  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel.  He  was  the  one  that  said  the  first 
word.  "Ow,  I  say,  you  know"  says  he, 
"I  cawn't  have  this!" 

**Cawn't  have  what?"  I  says.  "What 
is  it  you've  got,  any  way?" 

"Wh3  "  says  the  funny  voice,  "there's 
a  man  in  me  bed,  you  know." 

"You  don't  tell  me!"  I  says.  "A  real 
man?    I  don't  see  him.    Where  is  he?" 

"Right  over  here"  says  he.  "Ow,  I 
sa-ay,  this  is  a  demmed  aoutrage!" 

I  poked  my  head  up  a  little  further,  and 
there'  was  Petey,  deep  asleep,  with  his 
head  on  his  old  boots  for  a  pillow,  and  his 
loose  mouth  hangin'  wide  open.  He  wasn't 
a  bit  pretty  to  look  at;  I  didn't  wonder 
at  the  other  chap  bein'  surprised;  I  would 
have  been,  too,  most  likely,  if  I'd  waked 
up  sudden  in  a  new  place  and  found  that 
face  snuggled  up  so  dose  to  me.  It  made 
the  Englishman  so  mad  that  he  shucked 
back  the  covers,  and  started  to  scramble  up. 
I  ain't  ever  goin'  to  forget  the  way  he 
looked,  it  don't  matter  how  old  I  get.  He 
didn't  have  any  clothes  on  at  all,  only  a 
set  of  pink  tights,  stretched  close  over  his 
round  front,  with  silk  trimmin's  around 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  with  his  bare 
fat  pink  feet  stickin'  out  below  and  his 
tender  toes  curlin'  up  on  the  cold  tarp'. 
He  was  sure  comic.  But  he  didn't  seem 
to  know  it.  He  stood  there  with  his  lips 
lifted  off  his  teeth,  lookin'  down  at  me. 

"I  sa-ay,  me  man"  says  he,  "will  you 

just  be  land  enough,  you  know,  to  tell 

me  where  I  can  find  the  water  for  me  tub?" 

I  didn't  quite  get  him,  at  first.     "For 

your  which?"  I  says. 


■^ 


"For  me  tub"  he  says  agaui.  "For  me 
bawth,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes!"  says  I.  "A  bawth.  You 
want  water.  Well,  there  ain't  any,  ex- 
cept for  cookin',  this  side  of  Nigger  Baby." 

It  was  his  turn  then.  "I  beg  pahdon?" 
says  he.     "This  ade  of — where?" 

"The  Nigger  Baby"  I  says.  "The  creek, 
you  know." 

"Owl"  says  he.  "Ves,  to  be  sure!  And 
where  can  I  find  the  creek?" 

"That  way"  says  I.  "Two  mUes,  right 
straight  over  the  t(^  of  that  hill." 

He  looked  the  way  I  pointed,  terrible 
doubtful,  with  his  round  body  beginnin' 
to  shake  in  the  cold  wind,  and  Us  big 
block-teeth  knockin'  together. 

"Ow,  impawssible!"  he  says.  "But  I 
must  have  me  tub,  you  know.  I  cawn't 
do  without  me  tub." 

"Well"  I  says,  "there's  your  Swede 
friend,  in  bed  with  you.  Shake  him  up. 
You  can  get  him  to  pack  you  over  to  the 
creek  on  his  back." 


That  notion  didn't  seem  to  strike  him 
good,  somehow.  He  took  a  look  down  at 
Petey,  and  then  another  look  around  at 
the  scattered  beds,  with  the  boys  beginnin' 
to  move  in  'em;  and  then  he  give  it  up, 
reachin'  down  for  hig  things,  that  was  all 
folded  up  under  his  blanket — a  pink  shirt, 
and  button  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  checkered 
pants,  and  a  lot  more.  I  pulled  on  my 
boots  and  went  to  start  the  fire  for  break- 
fast, and  when  I  come  back  to  the  mess- 
wagon  to  begin  my  biscuits,  there  he  was, 
just  stretchui'  the  wrinkles,  out  of  his 
socks,  not  hardly  started  to  dress  yet. 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  of  him;  and 
pretty  soon  he  turned  around  and  caught 
me  grinnin'  at  him. 

"Ow,  I  sa-ay"  he  says,  "would  you  kindly 
turn  your  back,  me  good  fellow,  till  I  can 
finish  me  toilet?" 

"Why,  sure!"  I  says.  "Anything  to 
oblige.  Me  stomach's  turned  already;  so 
I  might  as  well  turn  me  back  too,  you 
know,"     And    I    bent    down    over     my 
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dough-board  and  kept  on  with  my  biscuits 
till  he  was  through. 

I  couldn't  explain  him.  Wyoming's  a 
great  country  for  different  kinds  of  people; 
but  this  one  was  so  awful  different.  The 
next  time  I  looked  at  him  he  had  a  little 
silver  lookin'-glass  propped  up  on  the 
wagon-axle  and  was  fussin'  with  his  neck- 
tie and  brushin'  his  little  fringe  of  hair, 
cockin'  his  head  around  to  look  at  himself; 
and  then  at  the  last  he  opened  up  a  band- 
box and  took  out  a  hat,  balancin'  it  on 
his  head  with  both  hands.     It  tickled  me. 

**Billy"  I  says  to  myself,  "there's  some 
good  sport  in  that  man,  if  we  can  think 
of  a  way.  And  there's  the  Swede,  too. 
You  don't  often  draw  that  kind  of  a  pair." 
And  that's^  the  way  some  of  the  other  boys 
seemed  to  be  feelin',  because  pretty  soon 
here  come  Tommy.  Atwater,  one  of  the 
Hargraves  outfit,  and  stood  beside  my 
cook-fire,  lookin'  over  at  the  Englishman 
and  then  at  the  Swede,  that  was  settin' 
up  in  bed  and  rubbin'  his  eyes  open. 

"Billy"  says  Tommy,  "if  we  keep  on, 
we're  liable  to  make  a  regular  Noah's  Ark 
out  of  this  yet,  ain't  we?" 

And  then  it  got  explained;  because  the 
Boss  come  from  his  bed,  over  beyond  the 
second  wagon,  and  he  stopped  to  shake 
hands  with  the  English  one,  hopin'  he'd 
slept  well,  and  all  that;  and  then  he  says: 
"You  haven't  met  my  cook  yet.  Come 
over  and  let  me  introduce  you." 

"Ow!"  says  the  other  one.  "Your  cook! 
Fawncy,  now!  It's  so  denmied  awd,  you 
know,  pieetin'  so  many  of  one's — aw — one's 
equals  all  at  once.  Extrawd'n'ry!  But 
delighted,  you  know,  I'm  sure!"  And  then 
the  Boss  brought  him  along  over  to  me. 

"Billy"  says  the  Boss,  "this  is  Lord 
Algernon  Tucker,  of  London.  Lord  Tucker, 
this  is  Billy  Fortune,  of  the  great  West — 
the  best  cook  in  Wyoming,  besides  a  great 
many  other  things." 

Lord  Tucker!  It  bothered  me.  All  I'd 
ever  knew  about  them  boys  was  readin' 
about  'em  in  the  yellow-backs,  out  back 
of  the  cow-shed  at  home  when  I  was  a  kid. 
I'd  never  thought  they  looked  like  this. 
Nor  he  didn't  help  his  looks  much  when  he 
fished  up  an  eye-glass  at  the  end  of  a  black 
ribbon  and  put  it  in  his  eye,  starin'  at  me 
through  it.  "Most  chawmed,  really,  you 
know"  says  he  to  me;  and  then  he  grinned 
at  the  Boss.  "Your  cook  has  a  sense  of 
humor,    too,    you    know.    One    observes 


so  many  awd  things  in  America.  Fawncy, 
now — a  cook  with  a  sense  of  humor!" 

"BiUy"  says  the  Boss,  "Lord  Tucker  is 
writing  a  book  about  our  country.  He's 
seeing  things  for  himself,  and  he  wants 
to  live  the  life  for  a  while.  That's  why  I 
brought  him  out  to  camp  yesterday.  You 
boys  must  help  him  to  see  all  he  can." 

"Yes,  indeedy!"  I  says.  "We  sure 
will!" 

"Aw,  thanks!"  says  the  lord  lad.  "But 
I  don't  want  to  be  treated  as  a  guest,  me 
man.     You  must  let  me  be  one  of  you." 

"Of  course  you'll  be  one  of  'em"  says 
the  Boss,  "but  just  look  out  that  they 
aren't  too  many  for  you." 

It  didn't  seem  to  worry  the  Boss  when 
I  told  him  about  the  Swede.  He  only 
laughed.  "We'll  need  some  more  men  at 
the  ranch  pretty  soon,  when  we  get  to 
shearing"  he  says.  "Maybe  we  can  use 
him."  And  then  when  Petey  come  over 
to  warm  by  the  fire,  the  Boss  says  to  him: 
"What  kind  of  work  can  you  do,  Peter- 
son?" 

"I  can  sweep  out  good"  says  the  Swede. 

"What?"  says  the  Boss.  "Sweep  out? 
Where? 

"In  Minnesota"  says  Petey.     "I  had  a, 
yob  to  sweep  out  in  Minnesota,  and  shov- 
elin'  coal.    I  can  do  both  good." 

The  Boss,  he  was  grinnin'  over  at  me. 
"Well"  he  says  to  the  Swede,  "you  might 
whirl  in  and  sweep  out  the  front  room  for 
us.    There's  time  before  breakfast." 

"Sure!"  says  the  Swede.  "Where  is 
the  broom?"  Wouldn't  that  kill  you? 
The  Boss  looked  at  me,  making  a  motion 
with  his  two  hands. 

"Billy"  says  he,  "this  is  too  much  for 
me.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  for  you.  You 
see  what  you  can  do." 

The  Englishman  had  been  listenin',  real 
interested,  with  his  eye-glass  up,  studyin' 
Peterson's  face.  "Rawther  an  extrawd'- 
n'ry character,  isn't  he?"  he  says  to  the 
Boss,  when  Petey  had  slouched  over  to 
get  his  plate  out  of  the  box.  "But  what 
did  you  mean  about  sweepin'  out?  You 
were  merely  jestin'  with  him,  weren't  you? 
Ow,  I  see!" 

It  looked  as  if  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing in  it,  didn't  it?  Yes,  sir,  I  couldn't 
see  how  things  could  help  happenin'. 
That's  the  way  the  other  boys  felt,  too, 
when  we  got  a  little  chance  to  talk  it  over 
amongst  ourselves. 
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"Lord  Tucker!"  says  Tommy  Atwater. 
"Say,  there's  nobody  on  earth  gets  me  to 
call  him  'my  lord'.     My  Gawd!" 

"And  he  wouldn't  hardly  stand  for 
'Algy,'  would  he?"  says  Steve  Brainard. 
"  Tuck'  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  though,  be- 
cause he  certainly  puts  a  crimp  in  you, 
don't  he?" 

"Shucks!"  I  says.  "He's  Lord  Bull- 
john,"  And  that  seemed  to  sort  of  plumb 
satisfy  'em. 

All  momin'  I  was  busy  around  the  camp, 
but  I  was  keepin'  one  eye  watchin'  out,  in 
case  anything  would  turn  up.  At  first  it 
just  sort  of  contented  me  to  look  from  one 
to  the  other  of  'em,  the  Swede  and  the 


note-book  in  his  lap.  Horrible  busy,  he 
was.  I  reckoned  he  must  be  fixm'  up  his 
book  about  the  cow-country,  because 
every  once  in  a  while  he'd  get  up  and  come 
over  to  the  mess-wagon  and  start  askin' 
me  for  information.  It  was  real  good  in- 
formation I  give  him,  too;  I  know  it 
was,  because  I  made  most  of  it  up  for  him 
myself.  Did  you  ever  see  his  book?  If 
be  put  in  the  things  I  told  him,  it  must 
have  been  considerable  difTerent  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  books. 

"Me  man"  he  says  to  me  once,  "I  haven't 
seen  any  American  Indians  about." 

"No"  I  says  to  him,  "nor  you  won't, 
excq)t  in  the  asylums.    It's  right  c 


Englishman;  but  that  got  tiresome,  after 
a  while.  I  couldn't  keep  satisfied  with 
bavin'  'em  just  look  funny;  what  I  was 
bopin'  for  was  action.  It  didn't  seem  as 
if  there  was  goin'  to  be  any,  by  the  way 
them  two  heaved.  Right  after  breakfast 
was  over,  Petey  had  roosted  down  beside 
the  fire,  and  there  he  stuck,  blinkin'  and 
drowsy  and  bland,  not  stirrin'  at  all  except 
to  roU  him  a  cigarette  once  in  a  while. 
Nobody  had  found  any  use  for  him  yet, 
and  he  acted  as  if  he  was  just  perfectly 
satisfied  to  set  and  wait  tilt  they  did. 
Nor  the  Englishman  wasn't  much  hvelier. 
He  hadn't  gone  out  with  the  boys,  because 
he'd  said  he  had  some  writin'  to  do,  and 
he'd  squatted  down  beside  the  fire  too, 
over  across  from  the  Swede,  with  a  little 


about  that.  I  don't  understand  It  myself. 
The  country  used  to  be  full  of  'em,  till 
folks  begun  raisin'  so  many  sheep,  and  the 
Indians  commenced  catin'  mutton.  I  don't 
know  why  it  is;  but  eatin'  mutton  just 
plumb  ruins  an  Indian's  mind.  If  you 
go  down  to  the  asylum  you'll  see  thou- 
sands of  'em  out  in  the  yard,  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  eatin'  grass  and  bleatin'. 
You  ought  to  see  that.  It's  real  amusin'." 
"My  word!"  says  he.  "Most  extrawd'- 
n'ry!  I  have  never  heard  of  that.  I  must 
make  a  note  of  it."  And  down  it  went  in 
his  little  book.  He  put  lots  of  them  things 
in  his  Uttle  book,  talkin'  to  me.  We  com- 
menced to  get  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
each  other.  But  I  wasn't  suited  yet. 
Just  actin'  the  fool  with  that  kind  of  a 
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man  gets  terrible  humdrum.  It  relieved 
my  feelings  a  whole  lot  when  I  caught  sight 
of  old  Scotty  comin*  amblin'  along. 

Scotty?  Didn't  you  ever  hear  about 
him?  He  was  an  old  buck  Merino  that 
had  got  a  funny  notion  of  not  wantin'  to 
run  with  sheep,  so  he  just  drilled  around 
the  country  by  himself.  I  don't  know 
who  he  belonged  to.  When  he'd  been  a 
kid,  he'd  kind  of  learned  wise  ways,  hangin' 
around  the  different  camps  whenever  he 
got  a  chance  and  associatin'  with  folks, 
and  the  boys  had  always  made  a  pet  out 
of  him,  so  whenever  he'd  see  a  wagon  out- 
fit he'd  always  come  rollickin'  up  to  get  a 
mess  of  potato  peelin's  or  a  couple  biscuits 
or  somethin'.  Since  he'd  got  old  he'd 
been  losin'  quite  a  good  bit  of  his  dis- 
position, except  for  them  that  had  knew 
him.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything 
that  pleased  the  old  coot  as  well  as  pickin' 
a  fuss  with  a  stranger.  So  when  I  saw  him 
come  trottin'  along  toward  camp,  stoppin' 
every  little  bit  to  give  a  shake  to  his  old 
head,  I  just  went  on  with  pourin'  out  the 
rice  for  my  puddin'. 

The  Swede,  he  was  sound  asleep  beside 
the  fire,  right  where  he'd  been,  with  his 
head  down  on  his  knees,  and  Lord  Bull- 
john  was  over  across  from  him,  with  his 
little  ink  bottle  set  tin'  on  the  sand  and  his 
little  book  open  in  his  lap,  writin',  and  so 
absorbed  with  it  he  wasn't  noticin'  any- 
thing. It  wasn't  but  a  minute  till  Scotty 
was  right  behind  him,  liftin'  up  on  his  hind 
legs  to  get  a  good  purchase;  and  then  the 
next  thing  there  was  the  scared  Swede 
spraddled  out  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  with 
the  scared  Britisher  spraddled  out  on  top 
of  him,  and  old  Scotty  backin'  off  a  little 
and  showin'  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

You'd  have  been  amused.  The  Pete 
boy  didn't  make  a  move.  All  he  done  was 
just  to  stay  still  and  blink  his  eyes,  all 
astonished  and  stupid.  "Hello!"  he  says 
to  the  Englishman;  but  he  didn't  try  to 
stir  hand  nor  foot.  "Hello!"  he  says. 
"What  you  doin'?" 

And  Lord  Bulljohn,  he  didn't  seem  to 
know  how  it  happened,  either,  because  he 
just  lay  there  on  top  of  the  Swede  and 
stared  down  at  him.  "Owl"  he  says,  by 
and  by,  "I  beg  pahdon,  really!"  He 
started  to  scramble  up;  but  he'd  only  got 
as  far  as  his  hands  and  knees  when  Scotty 
lifted  him  another  one,  pickin'  out  a  good 
place  to  hit  and  tumin'  him  clean  over, 


and  then  standin'  over  him  and  blattin' 
and  just  darin'  him  to  make  another  move. 
If  the  lord  lad  had  knew  anything  about 
old  buck  sheep,  he'd  have  stayed  where 
he  was;  but  he  was  awful  ignorant  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  mad  too,  mebbe. 
Any  way,  he  got  on  his  feet  and  kicked  at 
Scotty.  He  used  awful  poor  judgment, 
because  the  next  thing  Scotty  took  him 
right  in  the  middle  of  his  round  front  and 
sent  him  over  backwards,  and  he  lit  in  a 
big  kettle  of  canned  tomatoes  that  I'd 
got  ready  to  set  on  the  fire.  And  there  he 
stuck,  with  his  knees  up  against  his  chin, 
and  the  breath  squeezed  all  out  of  him,  and 
his  round  eyes  poppin'. 

It  took  me  all  of  ten  minutes  to  get 
Scotty  sobered  down,  so  he'd  let  me  drive 
him  off  down  the  hill.  When  I  got  back, 
there  was  Lord  Bulljohn  with  his  eye-glass 
in,  screwin'  around  and  tryin'  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  other  side  of  him.  I'd  thought 
he'd  be  all  worked  up  over  it;  but  all  he 
done  when  he  seen  me  was  to  give  me  one 
of  his  cold  British  grins. 

"I  sa-ay,  me  man"  says  he,  "this  dinner 
is  on  me,  you  know."  And  then  he 
laughed.  It  was  a  terrible  feeble  laugh, 
but  I  couldn't  help  likin'  him  for  it. 

"Dinner?"  I  says.  "You  ain't  thinkin' 
about  dinner,  are  you?  You've  just  had 
a  great  big  chunk  of  hot  mutton." 

"Hot  mutton?"  he  says.  It  took  him 
quite  a  spell  to  work  around  to  it,  but  h2 
got  me  by  and  by.  "Hot  mutton?"  he 
says.  "Ow,  yes;  I  see!  You  mean  that 
the  sheep  was  angry!  Come,  that's  not 
bad  at  all,  you  know!  No — demmed 
good,  really!  But,  I  sa-ay,  me  good 
fellow,  I  shall  catch  me  death  of  cold  in 
these  damp  trousers,  and  me  others  are 
all  in  me  bag  at  the  ranch.  It's  frightfully 
embarrassin',  isn't  it?  Cawn't  you  help 
me  out  a  bit,  somehow?" 

I  dug  him  out  a  pair  of  my  own;  but 
the  trouble  with  'em  was  that  me  and  him 
wasn't  built  enough  alike  so  you  could 
notice  it.  There  was  worlds  of  pants  to 
spare  when  he'd  got  'em  on.  I  got  a  good 
Wndsight  of  him  while  he  was  hangin' 
his'n  over  a  bush  to  dry,  and  it  looked 
awful  satisfactory  to  me.  It  seemed  to 
strike  the  Swede  too.  He  was  settin'  up 
by  now,  fixin'  him  a  smoke,  but  when  he 
got  sight  of  them  pants  he  quit  and  let 
his  tobacco  spill  on  the  ground;  and  after 
that  he  got  up  and  commenced  followin' 


the  Tucker  man  around,  keq)in'  a  little 
ways  behind  him,  lookin'  and  lookJn'. 
He  was  just  f)erfectly  serious  about  it; 
and  then  by  and  by  he  come  over  to  where 
I  was  3t  work  and  whispered  to  me. 

"Mister"  he  says,  "I  guess  mebbe  that 
man  ain't  safe.  I  guess  mebbe  we  better 
watch  him  some." 

"You're  mighty  right"  I  says.  "That 
man's  actin'  queer,  Pete.  I  think  he's 
crazy.  We've  got  to  keep  our  eye  on  him, 
so  long  as  the  Boss  ain't  around  camp. 
There's  no  tellin'  what  he's  goin'  to  do 
neit." 

He  didn't  do  anything  more,  though, 
till  after  dinner;  and  then  my  water-bar- 
rels was  empty  and  I  set  'em  in  the  wagon 
and  sent  the  Fete  boy  over  to  the  spring 
to  &I1  'em.  It  was  kind  of  a  clumsy  way; 
but  the  groimd  around  the  spring  was  low 
aod  bo^y,  and  we'd  made  camp  back  a 
ways,  where  it  was  dry,  so  we'd  had  to 
haul  our  water  for  cookin'.  That's  what 
I  explained  to  Petey  when  I  sent  him  off. 

"Now,  you  go  right  straight  that  way" 
I  says,  "and  hurry  back,  so  I'll  be  sure  to 
have  it  for  startin'  supf)er," 

That  was  two  o'clock.  He'd  ought  to 
been  back  inside  an  hour,  easy;  but  it 
got  to  be  four,  after  while,  and  then  five, 
and  no  sign  of  a  Swede.  The  Boss  came 
in  then,  and  I  told  him.     He  seemed  to 


be  thinkin'  the  same  thing  that  had  been 
comin'  in  my  mind. 

"Do  you  reckon  he  might  be  tryin'  to 
get  away  with  the  horses,  Billy?"  he  says. 
"We  don't  know  anything  about  him. 
You'd  better  throw  on  a  saddle  and  go 
see  what's  the  matter.  I'll  look  after 
your  supper." 

I  went  ail  of  ten  miles  before  I  found 
him.  He'd  gone  straight  the  way  I 
pointed;  I  could  follow  his  trail,  plain; 
and  he'd  passed  only  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  to  one  side  of  the  spring.  That's  what 
made  me  sure  he  was  runnin'  o&,  and  I 
hurried  up  some;  but  when  I  got  sight  of 
him,  there  he  was  with  the  wagon  standin' 
still  on  top  of  a  hill,  and  him  standin'  up 
on  the  seat,  lookin'  all  around.  When  I 
got  up  to  him,  me  plumb  dumb  with  mad- 
ness, there  was  his  grin,  smeared  out  all 
over  his  face. 

"I  don't  see  no  spring"  he  says.  "I 
guess  mebbe  the  spring  is  lost  some- 
wheres." 

Never  mind.  By  the  time  we'd  gone 
back  and  filled  our  barrels  and  got  to 
camp,  it  was  the  same  as  last  night — the 
fire  out,  and  everybody  gone  to  bed,  and 
no  chance  to  rustle  anything  but  a  little 
bite  of  cold  supper.  I'd  quit  talkin'  to 
Pete,  the  last  five  miles,  on  account  of 
my  feelin's.     When  we'd  got   the  barrels 
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down  out  of  the  wagon,  I  spread  my  bed 
underneath  and  crawled  in,  not  sayin'  a 
word  to  hun,  but  just  leavin'  him  to  find 
a  place  wherever  he  could.  Yes,  sir,  I 
was  cross. 

And  that's  the  way  I  waked  up — cheer- 
less, you  know,  and  up  on  edge.  I  knew 
it,  even  before  I'd  got  my  eyes  open,  layin* 
there  and  feelin'  the  dullness  of  it  creep 
over  me.    Then  I  got  wider  awake,  quick. 

"Well,  gee  whiz,  BOIy!"  I  says.  "It's 
raininM"  I  heard  water  goin'  splash- 
splash-splash,  up  against  the  wagon,  and 
drippin'  down  on  the  ground,  and  I  pulled 
on  my  boots  and  jumped  out. 

It  wasn't  rainin',  though.  The  noise 
I  heard  was  in  one  of  my  water  barrels. 
When  I  got  it  located,  there  was  Lord 
Bulljohn's  pink,  bald  head  stickin'  out  of 
the  top,  with  the  rest  of  him  down  inside, 
havin'  a  real  bully  British  time  of  it.  I 
was  so  mad  I  couldn't  say  a  word.  I  just 
kept  on  lookin'  at  him  and  backin'  off 
toward  the  place  where  my  cook-stuff  was 
piled  up,  and  reachin'  down  and  grabbin' 
hold  of  the  first  thing  I  touched.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  handle  of  a  fryin'-pan. 

"Hi!"  I  sung  out  to  hun.  "What  the 
Sam  Hill  are  you  doin'  in  there?"  I  knew 
just  perfectly  well  what  he  was  goin'  to 
say,  but  I  sort  of  wanted  to  hear  him  say  it. 

"I'm  takin'  me  tub"  he  says,  liftin'  a 
fresh  double-handful  of  water  up  over  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  "It  was  awfully 
good  of  you,  me  man,  to  have  the  second 
barrel  brought  for  me,  to  be  sure." 

I  dfdn't  answer  him.  I  couldn't.  All 
I  done  was  to  haul  back  with  the  fryin'-pan 
and  let  her  go.  If  I  hadn't  been  so  worked 
up,  it  would  have  gone  better;  but  it 
didn't  miss  him  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  skimmin'  across  the  top  of  his 
bald  place. 

"Get  out  of  there!"  I  hollered  at  him, 
reachin'  down  for  somethin'  else. 

But  he  didn't  get  out.  What  he  done, 
when  he  felt  the  hot  whiz  of  the  fryin'-pan, 
was  to  duck  down  close  and  pull  his 
head  in  like  an  old  turtle.  It  come  up 
again,  though,  just  far  enough  so  his 
round  eyes  could  stare  at  me  over  the  rim. 

"Ow,  I  sa-ay!"  he  calls  to  me;  and  then 
I  let  drive  with  a  can  of  bakin'  powder, 
that  busted  on  the  edge  of  the  barrel  in 
a  thick  white  smoke. 

"Ow,  I  sa-ay,  me  man!"  says  he,  after 
he'd  poked  his  head  up  again.    But  I  was 


pullin'  in  closer,  with  one  arm  piled  full 
of  truck — 2i  couple  cans  of  com,  and  a  stick 
of  wood,  and  whatever  else  I  could  lay 
hold  of;  and  every  time  he'd  start  the  talk 
at  me,  over  the  top  of  the  barrel,  I'd  let 
drive  with  some  different  thing — ^me  gettin' 
closer  and  closer  all  the  time,  and  madder 
and  madder  in  my  mind,  till  it  seemed  as 
if  he  didn't  dare  show  himself  any  more, 
and  all  I  could  hear  from  him  was  a  scared 
wet  gurgle.  And  then  at  the  last,  when 
I'd  got  right  up  to  it,  I  hit  the  barrel  a 
swift  kick,  and  over  she  went. 

The  water  welched  out,  but  not  the 
lord  boy.  He  stayed  in;  and  the  barrel 
teetered  backwards  and  forwards  a  miftute 
and  then  started  rollin'  down  the  slope, 
off  south,  goin'  easy,  because  it  wasn't 
but  a  gentle  hill.  But  it  was  a  long  one, 
with  the  lower  end  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  camp.  And  there  went 
the  barret,  trundlin'  along,  leavin'  a  thin 
little  trail  of  scared  sound  floatin'  out  be- 
hind. 

The  boys  was  beginnin'  to  set  up  in 
their  beds  and  take  notice  by  then.  Even 
Swede  Pete  was  awake;  and  then  here  was 
the  Boss's  head  comin'  up  out  of  his  blan- 
kets, with  his  eyes  full  of  sleep. 

"Billy"  he  says,  "what's  all  this  racket?" 

I  wasn't  mad  any  more;  I  was  feelin' 
real  tranquil,  standin'  there  and  watchin'. 

"I  ain't  makin'  any  racket"  I  says. 
"It's  Lord  Bulljohn." 

"Who?"  says  he;  because  he  hadn't 
heard  that  name  for  him  yet. 

"Lord  BuUjohn"  I  says.  "There  he 
goes." 

"Where?"  says  the  Boss.  "Billy,  look 
here:    What  do  you  mean?" 

"There  he  goes!"  I  yells.  "He's  inside 
that  barrel."  I  grabbed  hold  of  Petey  and 
pulled  him  out  of  bed.  "Pete!"  I  hollers 
at  him,  "that  crazy  man's  runnin'  off  with 
our  water  barrel.  Yonder  he  goes!  Go 
after  him  and  bring  him  back — quick!" 
And  off  Pete  started  on  a  run,  with  the 
barrel  a  good  two  hundred  yards  start  of 
him. 

The  Boss  was  standin'  up  beside  me, 
with  his  hand  on  my  arm,  makin'  me  pay 
attention  to  him.  "Billy"  he  says,  "I 
want  to  know  what's  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"Ain't  I  told  you?"  I  says.  ''Lord 
Bulljohn's  inside  thai  barrel,  I  can't  say 
it  any  plainer  than  that.  Nor  you  needn't 
look  at  me  that  way.     I  didn't  put  him 
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Pete  down  in  the  dirt.  But  he  was  loo 
fat  to  last;  and  I  guess  mebbe  the  cactus 
and  stones  hurt  his  bare  feet.  Any  way, 
it  wasn't  but  a  little  while  till  he  was  on 
his  back,  with  the  Swede  settin'  straddle 
of  him;  and  then  Pete  just  gathered  him 
up  and  started  back  up  the  hill  with  him, 
holdin'  him  tight,  with  round  pink  rolls 


rest  of  his  face  was  sorry  and  full  of 
trouble;  but  them  brown  eyes  of  his  was 
shinin'.  I've  had  him  look  at  me  that 
way,  times  when  I'd  be  havin'  one  of  my 
tantrums,  him  not  sayin'  a  word  to  me,  and 
it  would  gentle  me  down  quicker  than  if 
he'd  argued  his  head  o9  at  me.  That's 
just  the  way  it  seemed  to  be  workin'  with 
Lord  BuUjohn,  because  he  fished  Up  his 
eye-glass  and  stuck  it  in  his  eye,  and  then 
them  two  just  stood  and  faced  each  other. 
I  knew  what  the  Boss  was  sayin'  with  his 
eyes:  "Oh,  come,  now;  play  the  game!" 
That's  what  it  meant.  What  he  said  out 
loud  was:  "My  lord,  I'm  sorry,  I  know 
the  boys  didn't  mean  any  real  offense. 
I  think  Billy  is  ready  to  apologize." 

Well,  what  could  I  do?  I  couldn't  see 
but  one  thing.  "I  sure  am"  I  says  to  the 
lord  lad.  "I'm  horrible  sorry  you  got 
in  that  water  barrel." 

He  didn't  seem  to  stop  to  notice  whether 
my  apologizin'  was  satisfactory;  he  just 
put  out  Us  hand  to  the  Boss.  "Not  a 
word!"  he  says.  "I  won't  have  it!  It  was 
all  my  doin',  I  assure  you."  And  then 
he  grinned.  "I  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  a  hundred  pound!"  he  says.  "My 
word,  what  a  yam  I'll  have  to  tell  'em  in 
me  club  in  London,  you  know,  when  I  go 
home!" 

It  seemed  to  be  on  his  mind  clear  through 
breakfast.  He  wasn't  sayin'  anything, 
but  he  was  broodln'  about  it;  and  when  he 
was  pretty  near  through,  out  it  come. 
"It's  most  extrawd'n'ry,  the  way  you 
Americans  do  things!"  he  says.  "Fawncy, 
now! — doin'  all  this  to  a  chap,  and  then 
makin'  Wm  like  it!    Isn't  it  awd?" 


The  Boss  smiled  at  him,  friendly.  "I 
guess  that's  part  of  the  reason  why  we 
Americans  have  been  able  to  get  ahead 
so  fast  in  this  new  country  of  ours"  he 
says.  "The  gods  have  done  some  hard 
things  to  us  out  here — and  then  made  us 
like  'em." 

Somehow  the  boys  took  to  the  Bullj<^ 
lad  a  heap  better  after  that.  If  he'd 
stayed  mad,  we'd  have  been  through  with 
him;  but  he'd  kind  of  showed  that  he  be- 
longed. It's  awful  hard  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  before  folks  and  come  through  it 
a-grinnin'.  You're  just  bound  to  like  a 
man  that  can  do  that,  even  if  you  ain't 
fond  of  him.  I  couldn't  ever  have  got 
along  with  the  Tucker  man  in  this  wwld 
without  feelin'  hostile  toward  him;  but 
I  had  to  own  up  that  he  was  game,  and  I 
had  to  like  hirn  for  his  gameness.  He 
didn't  keep  his  grouch  a  speck.  After 
breakfast  be  went  o£f  with  the  gang  to 
watch  the  drive,  ridin'  British  style,  with 
his  stirrups  shortened  up  and  the  back  of 
his  pink  tomato  pants  bobbin'  up  and  down 
in  the  saddle  with  every  lope.  And  then 
that  night,  when  we'd  had  supper,  he  lit 
in  and  told  us  a  string  of  tales  about  him 
huntin'  lions  and  tigers  and  elephants, 
over  yonder  somewberes,  and  goin'  up  in 
balloons,  and  fightin'  with  the  Dutch,  and 
huntin'  the  North  Pole,  and  all  such-like 
He  had  sure  been  one  busy  little  mac. 

"But  I've  never  seen  anything  like  your 
American  democracy"  he  says.  "It's  amaz- 
in',  you  know,  the  way  you  do  it.  It's 
astonishin'!" 

Yes,  sir,  he'd  forgive  us  for  makin'  a 
fool  of  him,  all  except  Swede  Pete,    He 
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hadn't  forgive  the  Pete  boy.  He  wasn't 
sayin'  anything  to  Urn;  but  a  body  could 
tell  by  the  signs  that  that  foreigner  was 
just  sort  of  ranklin'  in  his  mind.  Every 
once  in  a  while  I'd  see  him  lookin'  side- 
ways at  the  Swede,  sizin'  him  up  and  study- 
in'  over  him,  and  I  knew  he  wasn't  goin'  to 
be  contented  till  somethin'  would  happen 
to  give  him  another  chance. 

Well,  mebbe  you've  noticed  that  the 
chances  mostly  come,  when  you're  watchin' 
for  'em.  It  did  this  time,  and  it  come 
quick.  It  wasn't  but  noon  the  next  day, 
when  we  was  settin'  at  dinner. 

I'd  fixed  'em  a  good  one  that  day.     I'd 
roasted    'em    some    fresh    beef    over    the 
coals,  and  baked  my  potatoes  in  the  hot 
ashes,   and  a  few  other   little  things,   so 
everybody   was  just   payin'   attention   to 
his  plate  and  not  noticin'  anything  else. 
It  had  been  goin'  on  that  way  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so ;  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  the  Bulljohn  boy 
raised  up  on  his  knees,  when 
the  Swede  had  gone  over  to 
the  fire  for  more  beef. 
"Boys,  boys!"   says  Lord 

Bulljohn,  with  his  voice  just 

a  hoarse  whisper.      "Here's 

sport!    Don't  spoil  it!    Help 

rae!"     And  then,  when  Pete 

had  come  back  to  his  place, 

he  put  up  his  eye-glass  and 

stared  oft  into  the  sage-brush. 
"My     word!"     says     he. 

"Isn't  that  a  puma's  kitten, 

out  there?" 
It  wasn't  any  such  a  thing. 

It   was    one    of    these  great 

big  black-and-white  striped 

skunks,  standin'   there   with 

his  big  tail  in  the  air,  sniffin' 

the  camp  smells. 
"Why,    yes"    says    Steve         ^       J 

Brainard.     "So   it    is!    Gee       \\^J\r"^ 

whiz,  but  ain't  he  a  pretty       \\\'i  A 

one!  And  ain't  he  tame?"  '  |\^'A\'S 

"I've     noticed    'em     that       '^-iljl])!' 

way"says  Black's  Jim,  wallin'       *^>»\*   ' 

his  comical  eye  around  at  us. 

"I've  had  'em  act   so  tame 

with  me  that  they  was  plumb 

familiar.    You  can  make  pets 

out  of  'em,  if  you  like  that 

kind  of  pets." 

"Indeed?"   says  the  En- 
glishman.    "I    wish   I   had 

And  h«  turned  ri 
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that  one."  He  took  another  look.  "Boys" 
he  says,  "I'll  give  five  dollars  to  the  one 
that'll  get  him  for  me."  And  with  that 
Swede  Pete  lifted  up  on  his  feet,  quick,  so 
as  to  be  the  first  one.  He  needn't  have 
hurried  so  fast. 

"I'll  get  him  for  you.  Mister"  he  says, 
and  he  started  to  do  it,  movin'  cautious, 
so  as  not  to  scare  him.  He  needn't  have 
done  that,  either.  It  takes  more  than  a 
big  yellow-headed  Swede  to  scare  one  of 
them  critters.  This  one  didn't  budge, 
exceptin'  for  his  tail  gettin'  a  little  nervous. 
The  Swede  was  holdin'  out  his  hand  and 
slippin'  along  easy.  "Kitty!"  he  says, 
real  coaxin'.  "Kitty,  kitty!"  And  he 
crept  up  closer  and  closer,  till  he  could 
make  a  grab  for  the  fur  on  the  back  of  its 
neck. 

He  certainly  was  one  surprised  man. 
No,  sir;  nobody  need  tell  me,  after  this, 
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that  you  can't  wake  a  Swede  up.  This  one 
was  sure  broad  awake,  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  with  his  head  Ufted  and  his  eyes 
squeezed  tight  shut  and  his  big  mouth 
hangin'  as  wide  open  as  be  could  get  it, 
gaspin'  for  breath  and  makin'  a  mess  of 
chokin'  noises  in  his  throat.  He  couldn't 
say  a  single  word,  not  for  as  much  as  a 
mmute.  "Help!"  he  says  then,  with  his 
voice  soundin'  far  off  and  feeble.  "Come 
and  help  me,  somebody !  What'll  I  doK>-o?" 
He  got  one  eye  open,  a  little  crack,  and  got 
up  and  started  toward  the  fire;  but  I  picked 
up  a  rock. 

"Stand  still!"  I  yells  at  him.  "Don't 
you  dare  come  here!  You  stay  where  you 
are,  or  I'll  plunk  you.  You  take  them 
clothes  off,  first." 

We  made  him  stand  right  there  and  do 
it,  too,  while  we  was  scrapin'  up  different 
things  to  throw  to  him  to  wear.  They 
didn't  match  up  together  much.  That 
was  the  lord  lad's  idea.  "Let's  mix  'em 
all  up"  he  says;  "let's  give  him  a  costume, 
don't  you  know?"  And  we  sure  did. 
There  was  an  old  pair  of  Red  McGee's 
chaps,  with  the  shape  of  Red's  bow  legs 
in  'em,  with  the  fringe  only  comin'  down  a 
little  ways  below  the  Swede's  knees  and 
a  pair  of  Tommy  Atwater's  bright  red 
socks  showin'  down  below;  and  the  Bull- 
john  boy  give  him  a  pink  shirt;  and  he 
had  an  old  vest  that  belonged  to  Black's 
Jim,  that  was  miles  too  short  behind,  and 
a  little  bit  of  a  hat  roosted  up  on  top  of 
his  mop  of  yellow  hair.  I  can't  even  com- 
mence to  tell  you  how  he  looked.  When 
he'd  worried  'em  all  onto  him,  we  let  him 
come  and  set  down  over  beyond  the  fire 
a  ways,  where  we  could  look  at  him.  He 
sure  did  look  complete.  And  he  was  that 
solenm!  Honest,  I  most  beheve  he'd  got 
it  through  his  mind  that  somethin'  had 
happened  to  him.     He  set  there  for  a  good 


bit,  blinkin'  and  hi  in  It  in',  and  not  sayin' 
a  blessed  thing  till  the  last,  when  the  boys 
was  startin'  to  saddle  up  for  the  afternoon. 
He  hadn't  seemed  to  be  payin'  a  mite  of 
attention  to  all  the  things  we'd  been  sayin' 
to  him;  he'd  just  set  and  brooded,  with 
his  face  all  gloomed  up  with  melancholy. 
And  then  at  the  last  he  got  up  and  come 
closer  to  the  camp. 

"I  guess  I'll  not  be  stayin'  here"  he  says. 
"I  guess  I  don't  like  this  country.  I  guess 
I'm  goin'  back  to  Minnesota," 

And  he  turned  right  straight  around  and 
went,  headed  north  toward  Lusk,  look  in' 
like  a  picture  that  had  walked  off  of  a 
valentine.  You'd  have,  enjoyed  him, 
watchin'  him  from  behind.  It  struck  me 
that  there  wasn't  a  thing  lackin'. 

The  Bulljohn  boy  was  lookin'  after  him, 
grinnin'.  "Ow!"  he  says,  as  if  he  was 
relishin'  it'real- well.  But  then  he  begun 
to  sober  off,  a  little  bit  at  a  time.  "I 
sa-ay"  he  says,  "isn't  it  rawther  rough  on 
him,  you  know,  goin'  that  way?  I  didn't 
intend  bein'  rough  on  him." 

The  Boss  had  been  grinnin'  too,  and  he 
kept  right  on  with  it.  "Don't  let  that 
worry  you"  he  says.  "Most  likely  you'v; 
saved  him  from  something  a  lot  worse. 
He  doesn't  belong  here,  and  he  never 
could." 

The  Englishman  was  doin'  some  think- 
in'.  "Don't  you  think  it's  very  awd"  he 
says,  "what  a  lot  of  material  must  go  into 
the  discard  after  all,  in  this  game  of  equal- 
ity— what?" 

The  Boss  give  him  a  quick  look  and 
another  one  of  his  friendly  smiles.  "You've 
hit  it"  he  says.  "Just  between  you  and  me, 
my  lord,  the  game  of  equahty  is  exactly 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  'em — a  good  deal 
of  a  gamble." 

I  reckon  he  was  right,  too,  mebbe— or 
else  wrong — I  don't  know. 


The  Guardian  of  Oregon's  Orchards 


WHEN  the  pear  blight  had  burned  ' 
up  a  half  million  pear  trees  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  was 
b^inning  a  similar  work  of  extermination 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  the  federal  govern- 
ment sent  out  a  young  man  named  O'Gara 
to  aid  in  checkmg  the  devastating  con- 
fl^ration.  This  was  done  so  successfully 
that  the  pear  industry  of  the  Sacramento 
and  adjoining  valleys  was  saved  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day  a  very  profitable  pursuit. 

By  this  time,  however  (1907),  the  incen- 
^ary  blight  germs  had  made  their  way  up 
into  southern  Oregon  and  were  playing  sad 
havoc  with  the  pear  and  apple  ordiards  of 
the  Rogue  river  valley.  Proceeding  thither, 
Prof,  O'Gara  put  in  two  strenuous  years 
battling  with  blight,  gaining  complete  con- 
trol over  this  arch-enemy  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  world's  premier  pear  district. 

The  Oregon  orchardists  who  had  thus 
had  their  trees  saved  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  government's  orders  for  O'Gara  to 
move  on  to  other  localities,  desiring  that  he 
remain  in  their  midst  and  beep  the  upper 
hand  of  the  pestiferous  pear  blight.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  Jackson 
county  created  the  office  of  pathologist  and 
entomologist,  fixing  the  salary  at  $5000. 
This  looked  good  to  Prof.  O'Gara,  who  was 
tired  of  the  continual  traveling  which  his 
government  work  necessitated,  and  also 
because  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  cli- 
mate and  people  of  sunny  southern  Oregon. 
For  three  years  he  has  held  the  abovenamed 
office,  greatly  to  the  profit  and  satisfaction 
of  the  Rogue  river  horticulturists. 

While  Uie  waging  of  a  continuous  cam- 
paign against  blight  in  one  hundred  square 
miles  of  orcharc^  is  a  man's  dze  job,  it 
didn't  b^in  to  absorb  all  of  O'Gara's  super- 


abundant energy.  Looking  around  for  a 
n^w  field  of  conquest,  it  was  found  in  the 
domain  of  Jack  Frost.  The  easy-going 
Oregonians  were  accustomed  to  having  this 
merry  monarch  take  heavy  toll  from  their 
orchards  every  twice  in  a  while.  O'Gara 
got  busy  and  perfected  a  system  of  orchard 
heating  which  is  the  moGt  effective  and 
economical  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  60,000  heaters  which  the  growers  pro- 
posed buying  were  priced  by  agents  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  thirty-five  cents  each. 
O'Gara  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  found  that  pots  meeting  all  require- 
ments could  be  made  to  order  and  delivered 
for  nine  and  one-half  cents — a  saving  of 
$15,000.  Fuel  oil  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of  non-inflammable  asphaltum  had 
been  priced  at  nine  and  one-half  cents  in 
car  lots.  After  conducting  exhaustive  tests 
and  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  oil  com- 
panies, O'Gara  found  that  the  best  and 
cheapest  fuel  for  orchard  heating  was  a 
distillate  of  about  ao  degrees  test,  from 
which  the  useless  asphaltum  had  been 
removed.  This  could  be  delivered  in  tank 
cars  for  four  cents  a  gallon — a  saving  of 
another  $15,000. 

The  first  attacks  of  Jack  Frost  caught 
many  of  the  orchardists  napping.  Since 
the  dami^e  is  usually  done  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  it  is  not  always  possible 
tor  the  fruit-grower  to  tell  the  day  before 
what  to  expect  along  the  line  of  low  tem- 
peratures. Although  Prof.  O'Gara  began 
his  meteorological  observations  in  the 
Rogue  river  valley  in  1908,  it  was  not  until 
March,  1911,  that  he  succeeded  in  having 
established  at  Medford  a  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Station.  Through  his 
efforts,  six  local  cooperative  weather  stations 
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were  also  established  in  order  to  perfect 
a  system  of  frost  forecasting  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  accurate  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  During  the  past  five 
years  not  a  single  error  has  been  made, 
either  as  to  the  low  temperature  which 
would  occur  or  the  time  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  orchardists  to  begin  firing. 
The  forecasts  are  sent  by  telephone  in  such 
a  way  that  every  farmer  may  receive  them 
promptly.  During  the  past  spring  a  tem- 
perature of  23  degrees  was  successfully 
combated,  the  temperature  being  raised  lo 


Every  disease,  pest  and  problem  which 
confronts  the  Rogue  river  fruit-grower  is 


given  attention  by  the  versatile  and  inde- 
fatigable O'Gara.  He  is  a  bundle  of  bound- 
less energy  and  enthusiasm  and  there  is  no 
harder  worker  in  the  state.  Like  Edison, 
he  finds  six  hours  out  of  twenty-four  alt  he 
can  spare  for  sleep.  With  four  salaried 
assistants  and  sixty  volunteers  he  wages 
unceasing  and  effective  warfare  against 
every  fungus  and  insect  pest  that  preys  upon 
the  pomological  products  of  his  district. 

A  direct  descendant  of  a  feudal  Irish 
monarch  whose  kingdom  lay  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Gara,  Sligo  county,  Ireland, 
bom  forty-one  years  ago  on  a  Nebraska 
homestead  near  Coleridge,  Cedar  county, 
P.  J.  O'Gara  began  his  collie  career  witli 
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a  total  capital  of  $5,  studying  two  years  in 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  then  four 
years  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  sf)e- 
dalizing  in  botany,  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology.     During  these  four  years,  although 
earning  his  board  and  other  expenses,  an 
average  grade  of  98  per  cent  was  made,  and 
in  a  class  of  over  two  hundred  O'Gara  was 
the  only  one  upon  whom  was  conferred  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  Sigma  Xi  for 
original  scientific  research.    He  is  a  member 
of  the  Phytopathological  Society  of  America, 
the   Botanical  and  Biological  Societies  of 
Washington,  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety   and   the   Washington   Academy   of 
Science.    He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.      Prof.    O'Gara    has   contributed 
articles  to  Sunset,  The  Strand,  Technical 
World,  Electrical  Worlds  Science  and  other 
scientific  journals  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  horticultural  bulletins,  as  well 
as  technical  papers  on  plant  physiology  and 
pathology.    He  was  chosen  by  Dr.  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University  to  assist  in 
the    preparation    of    the    New    American 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.    He  is  also  on 
the  editorial   staff  of  the   Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.    In 
his  ofl&ces  there  is  a  completely  indexed  refer- 
ence library  of  40,000  books  and  bulletins. 
Prof.  O'Gara  is  quite  a  linguist,  being 
familiar   with   German,   French,   Spanish, 
Italian  and  Latin.     He  is  an  expert  teleg- 
rapher, a  wireless  enthusiast  and  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  having  built  three  electrical 
power  plants.     He  thoroughly   enjoys   a 
good  bail  game,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
bleachers.     He   has   traveled   in   Europe, 
Africa,  Canada,  Mexico  and  every  state  in 
the  Union,  sometimes  covering  25,000  to 
40,000  miles  in  a  single  year.    No  wonder 
he  grew  tired  of  time-tables  and  Pullmans. 
In  1906  Prof,  O'Gara  married  Miss  Belle 
Sloan,  daughter  of  Prof.  T.  J.  Sloan  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  she  has 
since   been   his   chief   lieutenant,    having 
charge  of  the  oflSce  and  secretarial  work. 
Over  the  pathologist's  desk  hangs  a  picture 
of  one  who  has  been  to  him  a  veritable 
patron  saint:  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Bessey,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  teacher  of  botany 
for  forty-five  years — thirty  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska — ^who  refused  to  accept 
a  chair  in  Harvard  University  or  to  be  laid 
on  the  shelf  by  a  Carnegie  pension. 


Since  taking  charge  of  his  present  office. 
Prof.  O'Gara  has  turned  down  offers  from 
land  companies  who  wished  to  engage  his 
services  at  salaries  as  high  as  $20,000. 
When  asked  why  he  chose  to  remain  in  his 
present  place  at  a  much  smaller  salary,  he 
replied  "Because  I  like  the  climate  and 
people  here  and  enjoy  my  work.  I  do  not 
work  for  money — that  would  be  slavery.'* 

Questioned  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  fruit 
industry,  he  remarked:  "I  consider  a  Rogue 
river  pear  orchard  a  splendid  investment. 
Pears  can  be  profitably  produced  for  $i  a 
box,  and  prices  have  always  averaged  con- 
siderably higher  than  that." 

O.  H.  Barnhill. 


A  Humane  Worker  in  Honolulu 

DUMB  animals  were  given  little  con- 
sideration in  the.  Hawaiian  islands  six 
years  ago.  Until  that  time  Miss  Rose 
Davison  had  remained  on  her  father's 
plantation,  a  short  distance  from  Honolulu, 
studying  the  ailments  of  horses  and  looking 
after  the  other  animals  with  wise  care.  On 
her  regular  visits  to  the  city  she  did  not 
fail  to  note  the  lame  and  ill-fed  horses  used 
for  cab  work,  the  heavy  loads  and  the  bru- 
tality of  the  drivers.  Afflicted  dogs  infested 
the  city,  and  the  sight  brought  a  ftsolve  to 
change  the  conditions  if  it  lay  in  her  power. 

Miss  Davison  went  about  her  work  in  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  way.  She  was  appointed 
humane  officer  and  was  invested  with  the 
power  to  arrest,  which  greatly  aided  her  in 
her  work.  The  drivers  and  teamsters  with 
whom  she  mostly  dealt  were  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  Russians;  in  fact, 
nearly  every  nationality  in  the  world  was 
represented  among  the  men  handling  horses 
in  Honolulu.  Only  the  fear  of  the  law  could 
compel  them  to  listen  to  Miss  Davison,  and 
many  times  she  has  been  forced  to  exercise 
her  privileges  before  impressing  upon  them 
that  their  horses  must  receive  humane  treat- 
ment. 

It  has  been  twice  as  hard  for  her  to 
accomplish  the  end  i^hich  she  set  about  to, 
because  of  the  ignorance  and  the  genera- 
tions of  customs  which  cling  so  closely 
about  the  races  of  the  Far  East.  Her 
investigations  led  her  to  the  stables  where 
the  horses  of  the  hucksters  were  fed.  She 
found  them  barely  subsisting  on  rations 
which  the  good  American  farmer  feeds  his 
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Officer  that  this  tank  was  installed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  method  of  shooting. 

Miss  Davison's  work  has  broadened 
gradually,  and  in  her  inspection  trips 
through  the  poorer  districts,  where  the 
immigrants  have  settled,  she  has  discovered 
that  fiieir  children  are  often  treated  with  as 
little  consideration  as  their  horses.  She  is 
constantly  on  duty,  and  neither  child,  big 
or  little  animal  can  be  mistreated  while  she 
holds  the  power  of  humane  officer.  At  the 
last  report  of  the  humane  society,  it  was 
shown  that  during  the  six  years  of  Miss 
Davison's  inamibency,  the  cases  of  cruelty 
have  been  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  the 
former  number. 

Henrietta  Goodnough  Hull. 


A  Specialist  on  Ramie 

HIS  father  was  a  warrior;  a  bold  man 
and  brave,  devoted  to  his  emj)eror 
and  deserving  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
him.  One  day  the  father  called  the  son  to 
him. 

"Son,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  used  to  com- 
mand, "you  will  prepare  for  a  career  in  the 
service." 

The  father  was  proud  of  the  service. 

"As  you  say,  faUier,  I  shall  obey"  replied 
the  youth.  'But  I  would  rather  be  a  true 
developer  than  a  trained  destroyer." 

That  is  why  George  William  von 
Schlichten  is  mightier  and  more  majestic 
in  his  jeans  than  if  adorned  in  the  tinsel 
and  trappings,  lace  and  lacquer  and  shim- 
mering shades  of  a  king's  court.  He  15  a 
doer,  a  developer — and  a  dreamer. 

It  was  in  ramie  that  Mr.  von  Schlichten 
proved  himself.  Note  that  he  proved  him- 
self; there  was  no  accidental  discovery 
about  it.  Ramie  is  older  than  many  of  the 
hills  we  see  around  us.  It  was  in  existence 
when  the  giant  sequoias  were  mere  saplings 
in  nature's  nursery.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  rush  off  to  the  grocer's  de- 
manding a  new  breakfast  food,  let  it  be 
said  that  ramie  is  a  fiber,  from  which  a 
textile  material  k  made.  No  one  would 
suspect  that  romance  and  ramie  are  inter- 
twined, as  it  were,  but  it  is  so.  Eons  of 
ages  ago  the  Orientals  grew  ramie  and  pro- 
duced a  linen  from  the  fiber.  They  used 
ramie  linen  for  many  purposes;  in  it  they 
dressed  their  dolls,  living  and  image,  and  in 
it  they  wrapped  their  mummies.    But  who 


wants  to  be  a  munmiy?  To  return  to 
ramie:  the  Orientals  still  make  a  great 
labor  of  this  fiber-producing.  Today  they 
grow  their  fiber  and  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner  they  did  centuries  ago.  They 
strip  the  stalks  when  green;  resin  gum 
keeps  the  stalks  in  a  matted  mass,  and  the 
degimuning  process  is  tedious  and  costly. 
One  Chinese  is  capable  of  stripping  five 
poimds  of  green  ramie  stalks  in  a  day,  and 
these  make  one  pound  of  dry  ramie,  con- 
taining thirty-five  per  cent,  of  resin  gum. 
The  Chinese  laborer  gets  eight  cents  a  day. 

Now  right  here  is  where  George  William 
von  Schlichten  returns  to  the  story.  While 
the  reader  figuratively  was  following  that 
bent  coolie  as  he  trudged  through  the  ramie 
field  in  Asia,  Mr.  von  Schlichten's  name 
has  been  dancing  all  around,  anxious  to 
break  back  into  the  narrative.  Mr.  von 
Schlichten  knew  ramie.  He  knew  much 
about  all  textiles  and  fibers,  but  he  special- 
ized on  ramie.  He  determined  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  make  ramie  linen 
used  extensively — machines  to  take  the 
place  of  hand  labor  in  the  treatment,  and 
acreage  upon  which  to  produce  the  fiber  in 
great  quantities.  He  built  a  machine,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sent  an  expert  to  Kentucky  to  see 
it  in  operation. 

"The  greatest  machine  since  the  cotton 
gin!"  exclaimed  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  James  A.  Wilson.  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  rushed  an 
official  to  the  scene  to  bargain  for  the  manu- 
facturing rights.  The  binder  twine  indus- 
try would  be  revolutionized,  he  asserted. 
But  Mr.  von  Schlichten  was  not  enthus- 
iastic. In  fact  he  appeared  downcast,  de- 
pressed. 

"It's  a  wonderful  machine!"  effervesced 
the  harvester  man.  "Your  fortune  is  made! 
Everybody  is  satisfied!"  He  tried  hard  to 
communicate  his  enthusiasm  to  Mr.  von 
Schlichten. 

"Yes,  everybody  but  me  is  satisfied!" 
wailed  the  inventor. 

"Everybody"  tried  to  argue  with  the 
seemingly  erratic  person  who  refused  to 
believe  in  his  own  genius,  but  he  only  said, 
"Wait!" 

Then  Mr.  von  Schlichten  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  began  experimenting  in  ramie- 
growing  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  From 
Lodi  to  the  Mexican  line  he  preached — 
and  produced — ramie.     All  the  time  he 
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kept  working  on  that  decorticating  ma- 
chine. He  had  one  built  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works  in  San  Francisco,  and  great  me- 
chanics danced  around  it  in  sheer  delight. 
As  they  danced,  Mr.  von  Schlichten  spent 
$3600,  for  he  sold  that  machine  back  to  the 
U.  I.  W.  for  junk  for  $400  and  it  had  cost 
him  $4000.  He  wasn't  satisfied! 
Now  if  you  journey  to  Lerdo  (which  is  in 


Kern  county,  California),  you  may  see  a 
new  decorticating  machine  in  successful 
operation  on  ramie,  doing  the  work  of  1000 
coolies  in  a  day  at  a  minimum  cost.  You 
will  see  this  ramie  (a  perennial  plant)  being 
grown  and  harvested  just  like  grain,  but 
the  stalks  are  tall  and  there  are  six  cuttings 
a  year.  When  cut  with  a  mower  the  stalks 
are  put  into  shocks  and  dried  for  a  couple 
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of  d&ys.  TheD  they  are  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine, which  tickles  them,  turns  and  twists 
them,  bends  and  breaks  them,  shakes  them, 
stretches  them.  That  machine  does  any- 
thing else  that  may  be  necessary  properly 
to  treat  those  stalks.  But  there  is  no  gum 
to  stick  and  smear  over  everything;  it  is 
eliminated  along  with  the  pulp.  The  fiber 
is  laid  down  in  bale  form,  and  shipped  to  be 
prepared  for  the  textile  mills,  which  afford 
an  ever-ready  market. 

Mr.  von  Schlichten  has  spent  $350,000 
experimenting  with  ramie-growing  and  me- 
chanical treatment  of  the  fiber,  and  he  has 
demonstrated  that  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
is  capable  of  producing  every  pound  of 
fib«T  now  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  the  government  statistics  show  that 
$87,000,000  worth  comes  from  Asia  and 
India  annually.  With  ideal  soil  conditions 
and  perfect  climate,  Mr.  von  Schlichten 
asserts  that  California  can  produce  better 
fibers  than  any  place  in  the  world,  and  even 
in  competition  with  the  paupwr  labor  of  Asia 
can  produce  it  cheaper.  He  has  evolved  a 
California  species  of  ramie  far  superior  to  that 
grown  elsewhere,  for  although  the  plant  is 
tropical  and  subtropical,  requiring  the 
moisture  of  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  tropics, 
it  is  being  produced  in  California  by  means 
of  irrigation.  In  China  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce only  three  crops  annually,  the  stalks 
being  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  inches 
long,   while  Mr.   von  Schlichten  cuts  six 


crops  a  year,  the  stalks  being  six  to  seven 
feet  long,  and  each  cutting  is  of  the  same 
excellent  quality.  In  China,  the  stalks  are 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  fiber,  while  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  California  s[>edes  is 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches  long. 

What  is  piore,  Mr,  von  SchUchten  has 
proved  these  things  to  the  satisfaction  of 
shrewd  observers,  including  your  very 
astute  Uncle  Samuel,  who  owns  forty- 
eight  show-me  states,  two  doubting  terri- 
tories and  several  more  or  less  skeptical 
insular  possessions.  And  in  such  things 
Uncle  Sam's  the  guy  who  put  the  mist  in 
pessimist. 

These  years  of  study  and  of  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  Mr,  von  Schlichten  open  up  new 
opportunities  to  the  farmers  of  California. 
There  is  no  monopoly  on  ramie.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  level  soil  avail- 
able for  ramie-growing,  and,  with  increased 
production,  great  textile  miUs  may  be  es- 
tablished on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Having  completed  his  marvelous  ma- 
chine, and  having  shown  that  ramie  is 
profitable  to  the  farmer,  and  being  the 
recipient  of  high  praise  from  experts  and 
economists,  you'd  think  Mr.  von  Schlichten 
was  well  satisfied.  But  he  isn't.  If  it 
weren't  for  his  expansive  smile  he'd  appear 
gloomy  when  he  says: 

"I'll  be  satisfied  when  stalks  go  into  the 
machine  and  come  out  twine!" 

Akthuh  Ddnn. 


YOSEMITE 

By  LOUISE  CULVER 

This  is  God's  temple;  each  great  wall 

Is  veiled  in  royal  purple  light. 

The  organ  is  the  wind  at  night, 
And  rippling  streams  that  murmuring  call 
Between  their  banks.   Azaleas  all 

The  tapers  are,  and  lilies  white. 

It  seems  as  if  God  kept  each  rite 
And  souls  could  here  grow  straight  and  tall. 


THE  VISION  OF  BALBOA  A 


^ 


By  S.  E.  KISER  I  /^ 

.  ? 

High  on  a  peak  in  Darien  (as  someone  else  has  said)     .  ■    *- 

Balboa  stood  alone  and  looked  and  gravely  bared  his  head; 
"That's  it,  as  sure  as  fate,"  said  he,  "there  can  be  no  mistake; 
There  lies  the  broad  Pacific  Sea — unless  it  is  some  lake; 
And  Fm  the  first  white  man  to  gaze  upon  that  wide  expanse — 
This  makes  me  famous;  all  my  days  I've  waited  for  this  chance. 

"Too  bad  no  moving  picture  men  are  here  with  their  machine 
To  show  me  as  I  proudly  stand  and  view  the  thrilling  scene! 
High  on  a  peak  in  Darien  I'm  standing  all  alone, 
And  all  the  world  will  wonder  when  I  let  the  fact  be  known; 
The  little  boys  in  school  some  day  will  learn  to  speak  my  nam2, 
And  there  will  be  no  Doctor  Cook  with  any  prior  claim. 

"They'll  dig  away  these  hills  some  day  and  call  this  Panama, 
And  blast  the  rocks  and  put  in  locks  and  fill  mankind  with  awe; 
And  mighty  ships  will  come  and  go  and  many  flags  will  fly; 
I'll  not  be  here  to  see  them,  though,  as  they  pass  proudly  by, 
And  I  shall  never  know  a  thing  about  what  has  been  wrought — 
Unless  de  Leon  finds  the  spring  that  he  so  long  has  sought. 

"From  every  clime  the  ships  will  come,  the  ways  will  center  here; 
Where  all  is  silent  things  will  hum  and  wonders  will  appear; 
And  lovers,  leaning  on  the  rails,  by  tropic  breezes  fanned, 
Will  softly  whisper  silly  tales  and  murmur:  'Ain't  it  grand!' 
Oh,  I  should  like  to  stand  upon  a  peak  in  Darien 
An  hour  or  two  and  calmly  view  the  panorama  then. 

"I'd  like  to  be  on  earth  to  see  the  fleets  of  commerce  plow 
Their  way  through  here,  say  in  about  four  hundred  years  from  now; 
The  bride  and  groom  will  sit  on  deck  and  hear  the  engines  chug, 
And  he'll  brush  insects  from  her  neck  and  claim  a  stealthy  hug; 
The  captain  from  his  bridge  will  speak  to  people  on  the  shore, 
And  I  who  gaze  from  this  fair  peak  will  gaze  from  peaks  no  more. 

^'And  in  a  city  yet  to  be,  o'er  yonder  blue  expanse- 


The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  City  of  Romance — 
They  splendidly  will  celebrate  the  wonder  to  be  wrought; 
There  men  will  turn  to  look  and  learn  the  lesson  that  is  taught. 
And  I,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  would  rather  be  there  then 
Than  standing  on  a  peak  today  in  lonely  Darien." 
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The  Grocer's  Credit  and  the 
Homesteader's 

WHEN  Grocer  Smith,  seeing  his 
receipts  dwindle  and  his  debts 
mount,  quietly  sneaks  a  wagon- 
load  of  his  goods  out  of  the  backdoor  and 
announces  his  failure  the  next  day,  he 
commits  a  crime  with  a  penitentiary 
sentence  attached  to  its  tail.  When  the 
homesteader  performs  the  same  trick, 
borrows  money  on  the  land  he  daims, 
disposes  of  the  land  and  vanishes  with  the 
proceeds,  he  has  committed  no  crime.  The 
man  who  advanced  the  money  can  do 
nothing.  For  which  reason  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  credit  to  go  into  the  grocery  business, 
to  add  another  one  to  the  thousands  of 
su[>erfluous  retail  stores,  to  increase  the 
duplication  of  equipment  and  service  in  the 
distributing  end  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  increasing  cost  of  merely  keeping  alive. 
But  when  the  homesteader  wants  a  loan 
with  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  plowing 
and  seeding,  with  which  to  increase  the  food 
supply,  the  moneylender  turns  down  his 
thumb.  He  has  to.  Uncle  Sam  safeguards 
the  credit  extended  the  merchant,  pimishes 
dishonest  mercantile  borrowers,  but  Uncle 
Sam  has  for  fifty  years  encouraged  the  home- 
steader to  be  dishonest  by  allowing  him  to 
relinquish  or  assign  his  claim  without  first 
settling  the  debts  incurred.  Wherefor  the 
lending  of  money  to  homesteaders  has  be- 
come as  popular  a  diversion  as  water  polo 
among  the  Eskimos. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having 
a  genuine,  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
settler's  needs,  has  now  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  homesteader.  By  providing  that  the 
lender  may  register  a  mortgage  on  an  im- 
patented  homestead  entry  in  the  land  office, 
and  by  the  further  provision  that  such 
mortgaged  entry  cannot  be  relinquished  or 


assigned  except  subject  to  the  mortgage. 
Secretary  Lane  has  removed  one  of  the 
obstacles  barring  capital  from  the  imde- 
veloped  lands  of  the  West.  A  second  new 
rule,  also  designed  to  facilitate  the  influx  of 
capital  to  Western  land,  authorizes  the 
Reclamation  Service  to  send  notice  of  de- 
fault in  pajrments  on  water-rights  to  the 
mortgage-holder  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of 
the  land. 

This  new  departure  should  help  mate- 
rially to  finance  the  families  who  havetmder- 
taken  the  hard  task  of  carving  homes  out 
of  the  dry  renmant  of  the  public  domain  in 
the  West.  But  the  action  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Australia  is  giving  its  irrigation 
settlers  thirty-two  years  in  which  to  pay 
for  water-rights.  Congress  should  extend 
the  ten-year  payment  period  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  at  least  to  twenty  years. 

England  and  the  Exposition 

ENGLAND  bases  its  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  on  the  increasing  cost  of 
exhibiting  at  the  multiplying  expositions. 
This  increased  cost  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
If,  however,  the  growing  expense  of  partici- 
pating in  expositions  be  compared  with  the 
increase  in  Britain's  foreign  trade,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  total  volume  of  this  trade 
has  grown  faster,  proportionately,  than  the 
aggregate  cost  of  making  exhibits. 

An  exposition  is  a  form  of  international 
advertising.  It  accomplishes  what  no  other 
form  of  advertising  does;  it  brings  the 
prospective  buyers  of  one  nation  in  direct 
contact  with  the  latest  goods  produced  by 
other  nations.  If  this  form  of  advertising 
had  not  brought  adequate  results  to  the 
advertisers,  the  exhibitors,  the  number  of 
expositions  would  be  decreasing  instead  of 
multiplying. 
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The  expositions  at  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  occur  during  a  period  of 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  trade 
enlargement.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  no  event  has  surpassed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  in  stimulating 
international  commerce.  Furthermore,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  exposition  the 
United  States  is  opening  inviting  breaches 
through  its  tariff  wall,  is  lowering  duties 
and  encouraging  imports  to  compete  with 
domestic  products.  Surely  a  wider  market 
for  the  product  of  English  factories  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom 
than  an  equalization  of  canal  tolls  which 
would  be  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  British 
shipping. 

England's  foreign  trade  has  grown,  but 
by  no  means  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  exports 
of  its  keenest  competitors.  Compared  with 
the  business  of  its  strongest  rivals,  England's 
trade  has  been  marking  time.  Would  it  be 
considered  good  business  if  a  mail-order 
house,  finding  itself  hard  pressed  by  yoimger, 
more  enterprising  concerns,  should  decide 
to  reduce  the  size  of  its  catalog  and  cut  its 
advertising  appropriation  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  establishment  of  the  parcels- 
post  service  widened  the  mail-order  market? 

If  England,  Germany  and  Russia  hoped 
to  obtain  commercial  or  political  advan- 
tages, expected  to  obtain  better  bargains  by 
using  their  exhibits  as  pawns  in  the  game  of 
diplomacy,  they  will  be  disappointed. 
Even  without  the  trio's  participation  the 
two  expositions  will  be  truly  international 
in  scope.  Twenty-seven  governments  have 
already  accepted  the  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  San  Francisco  exposition,  numer- 
ous sites  for  foreign  buildings  have  been 
selected  at  both  exposition  cities  and  several 
contracts  have  been  let  by  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  exotic  exhibits  in  either  enclosure. 
The  sulking  absence  of  the  two  principal 
industrial  nations  of  Europe  will  only  stimu- 
late their  competitors  to  greater  efforts,  will 
help  the  American  manufacturer  to  cement 
trade  relations  with  the  Central  and  South 
American  and  oriental  countries  whose 
representation  at  both  expositions  will  far 
surpass  any  exhibits  they  have  made  prior 
to  1915. 

No  one  will  lose  by  the  insincere  horse- 
trading  attitude  of  England  and  Germany 
except  the  interests  that  engineered  the 
refusal. 


A  Census  of  Imperishable  Goods 

NOSES  and  dollars  have  been  piling  up 
very  rapidly  in  the  West.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  did  population  and 
wealth  increase  faster  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  than  in  the  tramontane  region. 
Beyond  doubt  the  American  West  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  well-to-do  commoners 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  It  has 
been  thus  ever  since  the  days  of  gold.  Be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  material 
wealth  has  always  been  abundant  and 
widely  distributed. 

What  of  the  West's  spiritual  wealth,  of  its 
ideological  accumulations?  Has  the  West 
merely  piled  up  things,  has  it  imitated  the 
foolish  bee  and  stored  more  honey  than  it 
could  possibly  consume,  sacrificing  in  the 
task  leisure  that  might  be  more  profitably 
employed?  Would  a  psychic  census,  an 
enumeration  of  the  West's  spiritual  and 
cultural  possessions  be  flattering  to  the 
land  of  high  mountains  and  broad  vistas? 
Has  the  growth  of  the  soul  kept  pace  with 
the  roimding  of  the  paunch? 

Ethical  statistics  are  not  available.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  mental  attainments 
cannot  be  measured  with  the  yardstick  or 
scored  on  a  tally  sheet.  Culture  is  not  re- 
ducible to  tonnage  terms,  nor  can  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul  be  expressed  in  dollars  or 
cents.  Nevertheless  the  currents  of  a  peo- 
ple's spiritual  and  cultural  life  are  not 
inscrutable;  their  direction  may  be  ascer- 
tained even  by  the  contemporary  observer 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Fourteeii  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  mind  of 
the  West  was  centered  exclusively  on  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  land,  on  the  size 
of  crops  and  the  profit  that  may  be  gained 
from  the  circulation  of  commodities.  Ar- 
tists starved,  musicians  played  ragtime  in 
brassbands,  women  played  cards  and  wrote 
papers  on  Browning,  the  scientists  of  the 
universities  lived  apart,  separated  from  the 
people  by  a  Chinese  wall  of  mutually  con- 
descending indifference,  poets  and  writers 
packed  up  and  went  away,  the  halt,  the 
weak  and  the  lame  were  ruthlessly  trampled 
imderfoot  by  the  strong  in  the  rush  for 
moth-and-nist  treasure.  Literatiu'e  was 
dead,  politics  in  the  mire;  no  man  was  his 
brother's  keeper.  Selfish,  dull,  imenlight- 
ened  individualism  filled  the  West  with  a 
cruel,  smug  indifference  to  any  aspiratioB 
above  the  personal,  material  plane.  Wealth 
had  prerogatives  only,  owned  to  no  duties; 
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poverty  had  greedy  appetite  without 
dignity. 

Nor  have  all  these  things  been  changed 
in  a  decade.  Partially  they  still  persist,  but 
the  light  of  a  new  era  is  dawning.  Ten 
years  ago  the  West  was  drifting  and  cared 
not  whither.  Today  the  West  is  steering  a 
well  defined  course,  heading  consciously  for 
the  harbor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  far 
below  the  horizon.  Today  the  West  has  a 
social  conscience,  is  striving  toward  a  social 
ideal. 

In  the  East  the  spectacle  of  ignorant, 
helpless,  suflFering  multitudes  herded  into 
industrial  centers  aroused  the  sympathy 
and  the  fear  of  the  leisure  strata.  No  such 
spectacle  brought  about  the  change  in  the 
West's  course.  Wealth  was  very  widely 
diffused,  the  door  of  opportunity  stood  wide 
open  when  the  West  changed  its  conception 
of  social  justice.  Neither  pressure  from 
below  nor  sympathy  from  above  wrought 
the  change.  The  West's  inherent  love  of 
fair  play,  its  intense,  deep-seated  democracy 
rather  than  pity  or  fear  caused  it  to  erect 
barriers  against  the  excesses  of  imrestricted 
individualism 

The  West  today  is  no  longer  engrossed 
solely  in  bread-and-gasoline  problems.  With 
the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  social 
conscience  came  a  new  respect  for  educa- 
tion. Western  universities,  especially 
Leland  Stanford  and  California,  are  slowly 
beginning  to  rub  elbows  with  the  people,  to 
do  some  leading  as  well  as  teaching.  With 
their  technical  knowledge  the  students  of 
the  great  agricultural  colleges  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Utah  are  carrying  back  to 
the  farms  a  broader  outlook  upon  life.  A 
new  brood  of  virile  Western  writers  has  been 
hatched^  is  filling  the  pages  of  every  periodi- 
cal with  its  work.  Western  painters, 
sculptors  and  musicians  no  longer  starve  or 
emigrate;  not  a  few  of  them  ride  on  rubber 
tires,  and  the  new  type  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture developed  in  the  West  has  been 
haled  with  joy  throughout  the  country. 

Nor  does  the  rising  tide  of  estheticism 
stop  at  the  city  limits.  Cooperation  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing  is  bringing  new 
standards  to  the  farm,  enriching  and  deepen- 
ing country  lif;.  Appreciation  of,  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  cathedrals  of  Nature  scattered 
lavishly  over  the  West  are  increasing.  Year 
after  year  the  mountaineering  dubs  of 
British  Columbia,  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, of  California  are  growing  in  number 


and  strength,  widening  the  scope  of  their 
work.  In  the  foremost  creative  organiza- 
tion of  the  West,  in  San  Francisco's  Bohe- 
mian Club,  the  fountain  of  poetry,  art,  wit 
and  intellect  is  sparkling  more  brilliantly, 
running  in  dearer,  stronger  volume  than  for 
many  years.  Outdoor  pageants,  plays  in 
forest  and  on  moimtainside  are  multiplying, 
drawing  larger,  more  appreciative  audiences. 
Ethically  and  esthetically,  a  fresh,  stirring 
breeze  is  blowing  through  the  tramontane 

region 

The  West  need  no  longer  be  ashamed  of  a 
census  enumerating  its  imperishable  pos- 
sessions. 

Money  to  Bum 

THIS  rich  country  has  money  to  bum. 
It  is  burning  it  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  In 
New  York  the  annual  fire  loss  amounts 
to  $2.60  per  soul;  Berlin  pays  only  twenty- 
five  cents  per  capita  for  bonfires.  The  fun 
of  seeing  the  fire  engines  go  by  costs  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Boston  $5.15  per 
year;  London  and  Paris  get  the  same  amuse- 
ment for  less  than  fifty  cents. 

Can  we  exp)ect  to  reduce  this  tremendous 
waste  so  long  as  endless  miles  of  American 
dwellings  are  built  of  wood,  while  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  brick  buildings  are  merely 
brick  shells  enclosing  wooden  cores? 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  no  more  fireproof 
buildings  than  any  other  American  dty  of 
equal  size.  Ten  years  ago  Youngstown 's 
annual  fire  losses  exceeded  four  dollars  per 
capita;  last  year  they  were  forty  cents. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  did  not  make  itself  over 
in  three  years,  yet  during  that  period  it  cut 
its  fire  losses  in  half.  Cincinnati  and  Phila- 
delphia have  likewise  trimmed  the  peak  off 
their  fire  losses,  and  they  did  it  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  turning  their  fire  fighters  into 
fire  preventers. 

In  his  book  "Fire  Waste,"  Powell  Evans, 
chairman  of  Philadelphia's  fire  prevention 
commission,  shows  that  "virtually  half  of 
the  total  American  fire  waste  of  life  and 
property  arises  from  careless,  ignorant, 
shiftless  living  which  creates  dirty  physical 
conditions"  both  in  homes  and  on  business 
premises.  To  prevent  these  acciunulations 
of  inflanmiable  dirt,  Yoimgstown  caused  its 
fire  department  to  make  thorough  and  fre- 
quent inspections  of  every  building  in  the 
dty.   The  inspections  paid. 

In  the  Triangle  and  the  Binghampton 
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fires  it  was  shown  that  large  accumulations 
of  highly  inflammable  rags  and  cuttings  had 
been  piled  up  for  months.  No  inspectors 
ordered  their  removal.  Flames  did  the 
cleaning — and  licked  up  two  hundred  lives 
in  the  process. 

In  the  West  the  fire-prevention  problem 
does  not  end  at  the  city  limits.  It  extends 
into  the  forests,  but  it  does  not  change  its 
character.  The  piles  of  brush,  of  slashed 
branches  and  tops  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
loggers  correspond  closely  to  the  heaps  of 
rags  in  the  clothing  factories,  nor  is  the  con- 
trol of  the  careless  camper  less  difficult  than 
the  supervision  over  the  shiftless  house- 
keeper or  manufacturer.  Both  East  and 
West  should  heed  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  Conference 
that  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during 
October. 

The  Metaphysical  Aspect  of  Beef 

DR.  J.  INGRAM  BRYAN,  editor  of  the 
Japan  Magazine,  published  in  Tokio, 
in  a  lengthy  article  maintains  that  the  racial 
rivalry  between  the  yellow  and  the  white 
races  will  be  the  great  international  problem 
of  the  future.  He  accuses  the  white  races 
of  a  selfish  dog-in-the-manger  policy;  of  an 
attempt  to  reserve  for  their  unborn  genera- 
tions the  unoccupied  or  half-occupied  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  without  however,  multi- 
plying rapidly  enough  to  make  full  use  of 
their  domain.  Therefore,  he  argues,  the 
rapidly  hatching  yellow  races  should  be 
allowed  free  access  to  these  locked  empty 
places,  unless  the  white  world  wants  to 
force  the  Asiatic  races  to  smash  the  lock  by 
force. 

Dr.  Bryan's  jaundiced  eye  sees  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  yellow  over  white.  Yel- 
low, he  says,  can  outstarve  and  outbreed 
white;  therefore,  he  moans  Cassandra-like, 
white  must  come  down  to  the  level  of  yellow 
if  it  wants  to  survive  and  retain  its  domi- 
nant position.  "The  man  of  the  East  .... 
can  underlive,  and  therefore  he  can  outlive, 

any  Occidental If  fecundity  be  a 

sign  of  national  and  racial  permanence  and 
virility,  then  even  now  the  odds  are  in  favor 
of  the  East.  It  \\ill  be  a  contest  between 
the  motherhood  of  the  East  and  the  mother- 
hood of  the  West.  This  is  how  Japan  will 
win,"  the  Tokio  editor  asserts. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  would  profit  nothing  by  throwing 
its  doors  wide  open  to  yellow  immigrants. 
The  Asiatics  would  outstarve  and  outbreed 


their  white  neighbors.  The  open  door 
would  be  a  tadt  admission  of  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Bryan's  assertions.  If  it  is  kept  locked, 
the  Japanese  will  force  it  op>en,  will 
win  if  it  is  meekly  thrown  wide.  America 
will  become  yellow;  such  is  the  English 
writer's  logic. :  ^here  are  two  horns  to  the 
Japanese  dilemma,  and  it  is  the  inevitable 
fate  of  the  United  States  to  be  gored  by 
both.  Rather  gloomy  for  the  fate  of  the 
Pacific  Slope,  as  painted  by  the  disdple  of 
Schopenhauer  in  the  Far  East. 

However,  there  is  one  ray  of  hope.    De- 
parting from  the  outstarving-and-outbreed- 
ing  theory  of  superiority,  Dr.  Bryan  admits 
that  "the  essence  of  society  is  a  spiritual 
quality,  a  sanity  and  vigor  of  soul  with  a 
capacity  to  overcome  environment."    Dr. 
Bryan's  "unchanging  East"  is  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  these  spiritual  qualities; 
even  the  editor  admits  Eastern  backward- 
ness.   But  he  falls  into  his  own  fundamental 
error  when  he  assumes  that  the  West  has 
passed  the  zenith  and  is  on  the  downgrade 
spiritually.     Most  emphatically  it  is  not 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  a  period  when  the  masses  of  the  West 
displayed  as  active  and  widespread  an  in- 
terest in  the  ideals  of  the  age  as  at  present. 
Never  did  a  race  strive  more  energetically 
with  a  clearer  purpose  to  lift  itself  bodily 
upon  a  higher  plane  than  the  white  race  of 
the  present  day.    For  two  thousand  years 
this  race  accepted  almost  imquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  oriental  fatalism  that  we 
must  always  have  the  burden  of  poverty, 
misery,  irremediable  pain,  of  sorrow  and 
anguish  with  us.    Now  at  last  the  Western 
world  is  making  a  tremendous  effort  to  es- 
cape from  the  yoke  of  Eastern  p)essimism, 
is  endeavoring  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
environment,  is  filled  with  wondrous,  per- 
haps Utopian,  dreams  of  a  society  rising  not 
by  a  brutish  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  by  a 
conscious,  purposeful  improvement  of  each 
imit,  each  individual.    And  at  this  moment 
when  the  Western  world,  having  cast  aside 
the  Asiatic  philosophy  of  hopeless  pain,  is 
unfurling  the  banner  of  the  new,  of  its  very 
own  ideals,  come  the  prophets  of  the  Far 
East  and  command  that  the  West  crawl 
back  into  the  ancient  swamp  filled  with  the 
bitter  waters  of  preordained  suffering. 

The  West  supplied  the  "swarming  hu- 
manity" of  the  East  with  the  weapons  now 
threateningly  brandished  by  Japan's  spokes- 
men. But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  argument  will  ever  be  used  against  the 
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Asoupthat  everybody  enjoys.  Justthe  savory  nourishing 
dish  you  want  to  help  out  a  iJender  dinner;  give  character 
to  a  luncheon;  or  add  tas^  substance  to  any  meal — 

It  is  made  from  selected  meaty  ox  tails  prepared  widi 

utmost  nicety  and  care.    The  slited  joints  are  combined 

-  with  carrdts,  turnips,  barley,  celery  and  heibs  iu'  a  rich 

tomato  pur^e  which  is  flavored  with  dry  Spanish  sherry  of 

our  own  importation. 

You  could  not  imiigine  a  more  wholesome 
and  satisfying  soup.  Prove  this  yourself  to- 
day.     Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
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ind*         10c  a  can 

Sal' 

Clam  Chowder         Pea 
Oi  Tail                       Ver 

Juit  look.  I'll  hool 

Tnjg^'tbe  cSp.^-.     Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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the  broad  valley's  fields,  orchards  and  for- 
ests, described  it  with  a  warmth  and  an 
enthusiasm  that  carried  conviction. 

It  may  be  objected  that  enthusiasm  was 
expected  of  him,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
sentences  was  professional,  not  personal, 
emanated  from  Lighten  the  writer,  rather 
than  from  Lighton  the  farmer.  This  is 
not  so.  It  is  here  asserted,  without  mental 
reservation,  that  Mr.  Ligbton's  praise  of 
the  Willamette  valley  was  sincere  from  the 
first  line  to  the  last. 

Proof? 

Immediately  after  writing  the  article, 
Mr.  Lighton  went  out  and  bought  him  a 
farm  in  the  Willamette  valley. 

Take  the  other  side,  the  tourist  side,  if 
you  please.  E.  Alexander  Powell,  globe- 
trotter, has  been  writing  enthusiastic  things 
about  the  pleasures  of  life  in  California, 

Proof  that  his  enthusiasm  is  genuine: 

Mrs,  Powell  and  the  little  Powells  are 
coming  this  fall  to  live  in  California. 

Both  puddings  are  being  actually  eaten. 

Alaska's  White  Hope 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  March  fourth. 
On  March  fifth  things  began  to  happen. 
At  short  intervals  they  have  continued  to 
happen  ever  since.  Not  spectacular,  ora- 
torical events  accompanied  by  the  mild 
popping  of  grape  juice,  but  practical  helpful 
things  which  indicated  that  a  very  sensitive 
dictagraph  caught  the  confused  murmur  of 
the  masses  in  the  West  and  conveyed  it  to 
sympathetic  ears  in  Washington. 

The  settler  under  Government  irrigation 
systems  had  his  inning,  was  heard.  What- 
ever relief  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  render,  was  given  promptly. 
Remedial  legislation  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ten  years  in  Federal  reclama- 


The  Pulse  of  the  West 

Iw*^*--  ■"  ■'*^' 

tion  of  arid  land  is  in  the  making  and,  with 
the  .weight  of  the  Secretary  behind  it.  will 
buck  the  Congressional  line  thk  winter. 
The  work  of  elimuiating  agricultural  areas 
from  the  National  Forests  was  expedited. 
Gradually  this  land  is  being  opened  to  settle- 
ment. By  legally  acknowledging  the  home- 
steader's equity  in  the  land  he  is  reclaiming, 
the  Secretary  made  it  possible  to  raise 
money  on  this  land  before  it  is  patented, 
thus  enlarging  the  credit  which  the  home- 
steader needs  imperatively.  Nor  was  a 
more  fortunate  element  of  the  population 
forgotten.  Following  out  his  conviction 
that  the  public  domain  is  meant  for  the 
broadest  possible  use  alike  by  rich  and  poor, 
the  Secretary  overnded  Uie  Army  and 
opened  Yosemite  National  Park,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  automobilists. 

He  is  now  commencing  on  the  most  im- 
portant problem  confronting  the  Depart- 
ment. He  is  filing  the  key  with  vhich  to 
unlock  the  dormant  wealth  of  Alaska,  a 
task  which  has  been  attempted  several 
times  during  the  last  six  years,  but  always 
without  success. 

Secretary  Lane  realizes  the  sore  need  of 
action,  acknowledges  the  injustice  of  keep- 
ing the  vast  northern  land  in  perpetual  cold 
storage.  Prying  open  the  warped  and  barri- 
caded doors  of  Alaska  is  going  to  be  a  man's- 
size  job,  complicated  by  a  multitude  of  sensi- 
tive toes  that  restrict  the  working  space. 
Only  a  man  having  the  confidence  of  the 
contending  factions  can  hope  to  break 
through.  This  confidence  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  seems  to  have  in  far  greater 
degree  than  his  predecessors.  He  is  at 
work.  If  his  performance  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  new  administration  is  a 
criterion,  Alaska  will  be  preparing  for  its 
grand  opening  soon  after  the  Panama  red- 
fire  has  died  down. 
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"Let  'er  Buokr" 


if  Pendleton,  Oregon,  f 


Over  in  the  wheat  country  of 
Pendleton's  eastern  Oregon  about  the  only 

Annual  shelter  that  picnickers  can  find 

-J         J  is   made   by   scraggly   cotton- 

Kound-up  ^.,^^^  3]^^  ^he  banks  of  an 
occasional  stream  or  by  trees 
in  an  orchard  made  possible  by  irrigation.  The  roil- 
ing country  docs  not  lend  itself  to  arboreal  vegeta- 
tion but  is  perfectly  content  to  spend  its  fertility  in 
record-breaking  grain  yields.  There  is  no  romance 
in  cottonwoods  and  apple  trees.  Lovers  and 
workers  hanker  for  leafy  maples,  spreading  elms, 
droopy  peppers  or  sighing  eucalypli. 

What  baa  that  to  do  with  a  picture  of  cow- 
punchers  and  Indians!    Just  this: 

The  people  of  Pendleton  had  a  great  desire  for  a 
playground,  a  city  park.  The  desire  got  coupled 
up  with  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  enterprising 
ynnng  men  of  the  town  for  real  live  sport,  something 


that  would  put  Pendleton  on  the  map.  The  result 
o(  the  union  of  these  ambitions  was  the  Pendleton 
Round-up,  which  proved  so  successful  the  year  of 
its  inception  that  a  long  start  was  made  toward  the 
cherished  park.  The  promoters  were  moved  whoLy 
by  an  altruistic,  communistic  motive,  hence  the 
round-up  cleaned  up  a  neat  sum.  Success!  The 
second  year  saw  Pendletonians  rampant  with  en- 
thusiasm. A  beautiful  park  site  was  purchased,  an 
amphitheater  seating  ten  thousand  erected  and  the 
whole  population  practised  the  slogao  "Let  'ei 
Buck!"  until  the  Blue  mountains  reverberated  the 
echo.  The  third  year  the  amphitbeater  was  en- 
larged, Pendleton  entertained  for  three  days  an 
average  of  thirty  thousand  visitors,  and  surprised 
railroads  could  not  meet  the  emergency. 

The  fourth  year's  celebration  ended  September 
13th  last  and  the  banks  of  Pendleton  are  bulging 
with  coin  left  in  the  town  by  at  least  fifty  thousand 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

A  tempting  dessert 
confection,  loved  by 
all  who  have  ever 
tasted  them.  Suit- 
able for  every  occa- 
sion where  a  dessert 
sweet  is  desired.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also 
in  twenty-tive-cent 
tins. 

ADORA 

Another  charming  confec- 
tion-^a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  of 
rich,  smooth  cream. 

FE-STINO 
An    ever-popular    delight 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE-  TOKE,NS 
Still  another  example  of  the 

Eerfect  dessert  confection. 
.nchanting  wafers  with  a. 
most  delightful  creamy  fill- 
ing— entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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thoroughly  satisfied  guestsi  for  the  Peadletoniaiu 
give  value  received.  They  have  the  biggest  frootier 
show  of  them  all.  It  is  a.  commumty  enterprise. 
The  butcher,  the  baiter,  the  banker,  the  lawyer  all 
unite  in  malting  it  pay,  and  its  tremendous  success 
is  easily  attributable  to  community  effort.  One  of 
these  bne  days  Pendleton  will  have  what  it  set  out 
to  have,  a  city  park  fitting  the  "biggest  town  of  its 
siie  in  the  West." 

It's  some  fun  to  take  care  of  six  times  a  tovra's 
pi^ulation  for  lialf  a  weekl 


Rhyme  of  the  Matchless  Maid 
The  Hallowe'en  maid  ran  away  from  her  guests 

At  midnight  and  stole  to  the  gla^; 
She  trembled  to  think  that  the  face  of  her  fate 

For  life  through  the  mirror  might  pass 

More  terrified  still  she  returned  to  the  hall— 
This  HaUowe'en  maid  had  seen  no  one  at  all! 
Eunice  Wabd. 


In   pursuit  of   health  many  a 

Grubbing  successful  farmer  is  made  from 

Her  Way  ^^  professions.    The  West  is 

fuU  of  successful  farmers  who 
to  Health      i,aye  mmcd  from  indoor  life 

to  the  more    pleasurable  and 
more  healthful  outdoor  pursuits. 

Up  in  the  Willamette  valley  in  Oregon  a  few  miles 
south  of  Milwaukee  is  a  farm  of  twenty-five  acres 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  the  wildest  of  wild  land, 
oovered  with  impenetrable  underbrush.  On  this 
twenty-five  acres  Miss  M.  E,  Wheeler,  a  school 
teacher,  staked  her  chances  for  regained  health 
and  a  growing  fortune.  She  commenced  clearing 
it  with  her  own  hands,  grubbing  out  the  brush  and 
trees  and  dynamiting  the  stumps.  She  has  seven 
acres  cleared,  part  of  which  is  in  oats  and  another 
part  in  different  sorts  of  vegetables.  Not  only  has 
Miss  WTieeler  made  her  living  and  started  an  in- 
Come  from  the  place,  but  best  of  all,  the  outdoor  life  ' 
has  ^ven  her  complete  health  and  <: 


Governor  Ceo.  W.  P.  Hunt,  erf 
Arizona,  has  evolved  a  system 
of  prison  management  which  is 
receiving  nation-wide  att  en- 
He     began     eighteen 


A  Governor 
and  His 
Bad  Boys 

months  ago  with  s»-eeping 
orders  for  the  closing  of  the  "snake  den,"  the  aboli- 
tion of  stripes  and  of  all  forms  of  inhumane  punish- 
ment of  prisoners,  .\ftcr  a  night  voluntarily  spent 
In  a  cell  and  a  day's  subsistence  on  prison  diet,  he 
declared  for  better  food  and  more  wholesome  sani- 
tary conditions.  One  result  has  been  the  reducing 
of  the  prison  hospital's  |Kipulation  by  eighty  per 
cent.  From  the  prison  mortuary  the  nucleus  of  a 
library  was  resurrected.  A  reading  room  was  estab- 
lished where  each  prisoner  has  access  to  the  latest 
books,  periodicals  and  newspapers.     Finding  noth- 


ing better  than  a  timewom  tradition  to  support  the 
restricting  of  prisoners'  mail,  the  governor  arranged 
that  the  "boys  in  gray"  should  enjoy  the  helpful 
stimulus  of  unlimited  corte^jondence  with  friends 
and  relatives.  Acting  on  the  theory'  that  idleness 
breeds  crime,  he  contrived  to  have  every  wdl 
prisoner  employed  eight  houts  a  day.  Faith  In  one's 
fellow  man  and  healthful  living,  thinks  the  governor, 
should  be  the  fundaments  of  prison  reform.  "It 
would  be  an  anomaly."  he  says,  "were  human  charac- 
ter abne  that  entity  in  life  which  could  develop  and 
grow  into  proper  proportions  vithout  the  fostering 
influence  of  wholesome  envnronir.ent." 

The  governor's  personal  (aith  in  "the  boj*s,"  as 
he  calls  them,  has  been  demonsliated  In  unusual 
ways.  Shortly  after  his  acceseion  to  oifice  he 
despatched  a  convict  unguardtd  to  bring  from  a 
point  several  hundred  miles  away  a  icam  of  mules 
needed  at  the  prison.  Another  prisoner,  an  inven- 
tive genius,  was  allowed  to  go  unescorted  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  to  secure  patent  rights  en  a  mechan- 
ical device.  Twenty-one  convicts,  including  sev- 
eral "lifers,"  were  sent  overland  nilhout  armed 
guards  to  a  road  construction  cairp  situated  in  an 
Isolated  mountain  region.  The  governor,  unarmed, 
trudged  with  them  over  eighteen  miles  of  precipi- 
tous trails.  Rather  radical  measures  these,  and  yet 
the  governor's  fearless  reliance  in  human  nature 
has  seldom  been  misplaced  and  has  proved  that  a 
convict's  "word  of  honor"  is  ustially  dependable. 
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The  flame  of  the  poppy  bum* 

Her  pouting  lips  to  red: 
The  gold  of  the  orange  yields 

Spun  gold  to  gTHfe  her  head: 
The  blue  of  a  thousand  bays 

Sleeps  in  her  fearless  eves; 
And  straight  as  a  pine  she  stands 

Fronting  her  western  skies. 

She  dwells  in  a  lusly  land 

That  breeds  bold  men  and  brave — 
Behind  is  a  wall  of  peaks. 

Before,  the  wind-lashed  wai-e. 
Serene  in  her  hands  she  holds 

The  stoiy  of  souls  to  be, 
This  queen  of  the  Golden  Gale 

Thioned  by  the  Sunset  Sea. 

C.  M.  G. 


Governor  Johnson  of  Q. 

of  Wuhlnetoii  Bt  the  Initial  moetlns  oi  Ui< 

Paclftc  CnBst  Good  Rouli  Aisoclatlon. 

Eureka.  Callfomln.  Aug.  21. 


lae  Galifomia  Girl 

She  dwells  in  a  sun-washed  land 

Bowered  in  palm  and  vine, 
Where  age  at  its  best  is  young. 

Surging  with  life's  new  wine. 
She's  fair  as  the  dawn  that  fires 

The  lone  Siena  height. 
When  night  with  her  bon'l  of  stara 

Is  flushed  and-brimmed  with  lighL 
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A  tent  large  enough  to  shelter  his 
vast  army,  yet  so  small  that  he  could 
fold  it  in  his  hand,  was  the  gift  de- 
manded by  a  certain  sultan  of  India 
of  his  son,  the  prince  who  married 
ttie  fairy  Pari-Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  fairy  to 
produce  the  tent.  When  it  was 
stretched  out,  the  sultan's  army  con- 
veniently encamped  under  it  and,  as 
the  army  grew,  the  tent  extended  of 
its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful  than 
Prince  Ahmed's  magic  tent  is  the  Bell 
Telephone.  It  occupies  but  a  few 
square  inches  of  space  on  your  desk 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  AssocrATED   Companies 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over  the 
entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your  hand. 
It  is  as  easily  possible  to  talk  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  miles  away  as  to 
the  nearest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,000  tele- 
phones are  connected  and  work  to- 
gether to  take  care  of  the  telephone 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and  as  the 
number  of  telephone  users  increases, 
the  system  must  inevitably  expand. 
For  the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  people. 


One  Policy 


One  Syttem 


Unioenal  Service 
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The  clotKes  of  now 

are  made  to  order  for  the  individual 
wearer — to  embody  Kis  own  person- 
ality and  cKaracter — yet  they  cost  no 
more  than  is  asked  for  so-called  Ki^- 
^rade  clothing  made  for  nobody  in 
particular. 

Wken  We  Make  Them 
you  ^  the  benefit  of  our  modem 
denization  and  tremendous  volume 
of  business,  ^vhich  enable  us  to  ^ve 
you  the  greatest  value  and  satisfaction 
you  can  possibly  obtain  for  the 
money — $25  to  $50. 


Write  u*  for  the  name  o(  our  dealer  in  yonr 
town.  He  wiD  iKow  you  oar  Auttunn  and 
Winter  wooleiu  and  take  your   i 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  PATROLMAN  CASEY 


By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 


Theic  was  a  young  patrolman  who 

Had  large  but  tender  feet; 
They  always  hurl  him  badly  when 

He  walked  upon  his  beat. 
(He  always  took  them  with  him  when 

He  walked  upon  his  beat.) 

His  name  was  Patrick  Casey  and 

A  sweetheart  fair  had  he; 
Her  face  was  full  of  freckles — but 

Her  name  was  Kate  McGee. 
(It  was  in  spile  of  freckles  that 

Her  name  was  Kale  McGcc.) 

"Oh,  Pat!"  she  said,  "I'll  wed  you  when 

Promotion  comes  to  youl" 
"I'm  much-obliged,"  he  answered,  and 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 
(I  may  remark  he  said  it  thus — 

"Oi'll  say  phwat  Oi  kin  do.") 

So  then  he  bought  some  new  shoes  which 


They  may  have  been  large  twelves.     Pei 

Eighlecns,  or  twenty-thices, 
{Thai's  rather  large  for  shoes,  I  think — 

Eighleens  or  twenty-threes!) 

What  last  Ihey  were  I  don't  know,  but 

Somehow  it  seems  to  me 
I've  heard  somewhere  Ihey  either  were 

A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E. 
(More  likely  they  were  five  lasts  wide — 

A,  B  plus  C,  D,  E.) 

They  were  the  stoutest  cowhide  that 
Could  be  peeled  off  a  cow. 


Kale  wed  him  anyhow. 

(This  world  is  crowded  full  of  Kates 
Thai  wed  them  anyhow.) 
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Self-FiUe 
FOUN': 


The  most  perfect  of  all  self  filling 
fountain  pens.  Self  filling  pens 
operating  with  one  compression  of 
a  rubber  sack  leave  the  impression 
that  the  pen  is  full.  An  emergency 
when  your  need  is  greatest 
discloses  that  the  pen  had  in  it 
part  ink  and  part  air — and 
thai  the  ink  part  had  been  used  up. 
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SWAN  "Self 
Fillara"  fill  fuU 
with  S  squeezes  of 
a  rubber  bulb — no 
air— all  int.  The 
■Uttle  Window." 
ibow  you  that  your 
pen  is  filling  and 

your  iiik  auj^ly  is 
running  low.  lliey 
are  the  "Utile 
signals"  that 
prevent  you 
from  finding  your 
pen  empty  in  an 
emergency.  They 
an  unbreakable. 


on  the  holder.     It  is  symmet- 
rical and  exactly  balanced-. 
TK-  "CWAN  SPT J -FILLER" 
the  merits 
)f  "Swans." 
>en  point  fed 
:tom)  Mabie, 
:  Pen  (famous 
ig  Guarantee. 


For  $aU  if  all  itallenat  and  jaoderi.     $2.50  and  ap. 
mth"UllUlVlnJou)i"S3.00.  WHUforlBuibaleJ/eUtr. 


iti«uu-ii-».n-wYim1<      mabie  TODD  &  GO     ??^^'^ 

7»-M1UriiHiilfa«.L«>doB        aU\DUU,    1  VTL^ty  0C  V,\^,       124  York 
Pui*  TAi  Maba  Bnuwl* 


■  t.Tsranta 
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n  of  good  taste 
realize  a  greater  value  in  the 
"Patriot"  Shoe,  and  there  is  a 
reason  for  it. 


good 


We  are  making  more  shoes  than  any 
other  concern  in  the  world.  Our 
twenty-three  large  factories  are  produc- 
ing over  50,000  pairs  per  day. 

The  "Patriot"  is  made  in  our  finest 
factory  by  the  most  skilled  shoemakers   on  every  heel 
in  our  great  army  of  10,000.    Only  the 
finest  cuts  of  leatljer  are  used. 

Every  pair  has  hand-welted  oak  leather  soles. 

For  $4.50  to  $5.00  you  can  get  more  real 
service  in  the  "Patriot"  and  all  the  style  and 
snap  found  in  shoes  costing  a  dollar  more. 

Each  pair  of  "Patriots"  is  as  good  as  every 
other  pair.     Get  the  "Patriot"  and  you  will  be  better 
satisfied  with  your  shoes  than  ever  before. 

The  "Patriot"  has  our  well  known  star  on  the  heel- 

it  is  a  "Star  Brand"  shoe.     Don't  just  go  into  any  store 

and  ask  for  them,  but  look  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer 

or  write  to  us  for  name  of  the  nearest  merchant 

who  sells  them. 

Get  the  "Patriot"  and  wear  it — you  will 
then  know  why 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better.' 
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ture  that  showed  wear.  It  needed 
only  the  ne^r-magic  touch  of 

ACMEQUALITY 

Paints,  Enamels,  Stains,  Varnishes 

(o  nuk*  it  up  to  date — a  charming,  chMrful  badroom.  Ii 
ihtM  a  birthda)'  coming  in  your  hoiuef  No  present  yOD 
could  give  your  daughter  frould  delight  her  >o  much  ai  10 
IttT*  her  room  all  fixed  up.  Bojri,  too,  like  good-looking 
Ihingt.  Try  it  and  *ee.  A  few  ereningi,  an  hour  or  lo  at  a 
lime,  i]  time  enough  to  work  a  wondroui  change  in  the 
ippearance  of  any  room.  The  freah  effect!  will  delight  and 
repay  you  many  time*  over,  nhile  the  coit  ii  surprisingly 
KonomicaL     There  U  an  Acme  Quality  for  every  practical 


What  can  be  Done 

We  have  printed  mo  handaomfe  and  helpful 
booki  on  home  painting  —  Acme  Quality 
Punting  Guide  and  "Home  Decorating" — 
booki  for  you  nho  want  10  beautify  your 
home.  You  will  certainly  appreciate  the 
helpful  auggettions  they  contain  for  fixing 
up,  while  the  possibilitiei  of  simple  but 
artistic  decorative  treatment  for  your  home 
are  shown  in  handsome  iUustiationi  in  color. 
These  books  clearly  show  you  what  can  be 
done  fay  you  if  you  follow  timple  direction!. 
With  their  help  you  can  secure  the  most 
altracliTB  effects,  easily  doing  the  work 
yourself  in  odd  moment!.  You  will  find  joy 
In  doing  it,  too. 
You  need  only  to  drop  us  a  postal  card  to 
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They're  of!  E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.  R,  G.  5.,  and  the  Sunset  Car! 
Mr.  Powell  has  traveled  all  over  the  world,  using  all  sorts  of  conveyances  from 
the  ships  of  the  Sea  and  of  the  desert  to  the  automobile  of  the  Corniche  Road 
beside  the  Mediterranean,  This  is  his  latest  experience  as  a  wayfarer  on  the 
seven  seas  and  the  coasts  thereof  and  the  dry  land  that  lieth  between  and  beyond 
them.  The  trip  is  certain  to  be,  in  many  ways,  as  interesting  a  journey  as  he 
has  yet  made,  at  least  by  automobile,  for  every  year  that  form  of  transporta- 
tion is  made  possible  for  more  of  us.  Camels  may  never  enter  our  lives  but 
automobiles  seem  bound  to,  sooner  or  later.  Thus  we  shall  read  with  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  impending  emulation  ^Hhe  Log  of  the  Sunset  Car,'^  It  is  Sun- 
set's own  car  that  is  making  the  trip,  and  Mr,  Powell  is  one  of  the  most  poptdar 
writers  for  the  Magazine,  He  begins  his  trip  at  the  Mexican  line  near  San 
Diego  and  he  is  determined  to  end  it  on  the  Alaskan  border  beyond  Hazelton, 
in  British  Columbia,  If  he  succeeds  he  will  have  accomplished  what  has  not 
yet  been  done,  we  believe — to  cross  British  Columbia  on  one^s  own  wheels  and 
under  one's  own  power.  So  the  cruise  of  the  Sunset  car  is  bound  to  be  one  of 
varied  adventure,  beginning  under  soft  blue  skies,  among  the  flower-scented 
arches  of  the  California  Missions  and  ending  amid  the  primeval  wilderness  of 
the  Country  of  Tomorrow,    Illustrated  in  colors. 


A  Wonder-City  is  being  built  in  San  Francisco  for  the  nation^s  festival 
in  iQij — not  entirely  in  architects^  offices  but  actually  upon  the  beach  first 
touched  by  the  tide  from  the  Pacific  as  it  pours  through  the  Golden  Gate,  Pictures 
of  the  progress  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  some  of  them  in  colors, 
including  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  by  the  famous  Jules  Guerin,  Director 
of  Color  of  the  Exposition,  are  a  feature  of  the  December  issue. 


A  Christmas  Story-book!  Sydney  Paternoster  recounts  an  ^^ Adventure  of 
Anastasius,**  Peter  B,  Kyne,  like  a  literary  Santa  Claus,  draws  forth  one  of  the 
best  in  his  pack,  Edith  Ronald  Mirrielees  appears  with  a  sympathetic  story 
^'Homestead,^^  postponed  a  month  in  order  to  make  room  in  November  for  one 
more  short  Billy  Fortune  story  before  beginning,  in  December,  W,  R,  Lighton^s 
splendid  story  of  the  Wyoming  ranches,  ^^The  Man  Who  Won," 
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All  material  intended  for  the  editorial  pa^cs  of  this  magaztne  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ed.tors  of  Sunset, 
460  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco.  All  manuscrints.  drawings  and  photographs  are  received  with  the  under- 
ttanding  that  the  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  los'*  or  injury  of  material  while  in  their  pos-^ession  or  in 
transit.  Return  postage  must  be  inclosed.  All  the  contributions  and  illustrations  of  this  number  are  fully 
protected  by  copyright  and  must  not  be  reprinted  without  special  permission  from  Sunset  Magazine. 
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CHOPPING  A  PATH 
TO  TOMORROW 


By  E.  ALEXANDER      POWELL,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of:  GentUnun  Rovtrs;  Tht  Land  of  I^agie  7^am§9 


"We're  the  men  that  always  march  a  bit  before 

Though  we  camiot  tell  the  reason  for  the  same; 
We're  the  fools  that  pick  the  lock  that  holds  the  door — 

Play  and  lose  and  pay  the  candle  for  the  game. 
There's  no  blaze  nor  trail  nor  roadway  where  we  go; 

There's  no  painted  post  to  point  the  right-of-way, 
But  we  swing  our  sweat-grained  helves  and  we  chop  a  path  ourselves 

To  Tomorrow  from  the  land  of  Yesterday." 


DARKNESS  had  fallen  on  the  Oregon- 
ian  forest  when  our  forward  tire 
exploded  with  a  report  which  sounded 
in  that  eerie  stillness  like  a  bursting  shell. 
It  was  not  a  reassuring  place  to  have  a 
**blow-out,"  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  as  large 
as  many  a  European  kingdom,  with  the 
nearest  settlement  half-a-hundred  miles 
away  and  the  nearest  apology  for  a  hotel 
as  much  more.  Between  the  cathedral-like 
columns  of  the  pines,  however,  I  glimpsed 
a  signal  of  human  presence  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  fire,  and  toward  it  I  made  my  way 
through  underbrush  and  over  fallen  trunks, 
while  my  chauflFeur,  blaspheming  under  his 
breath,  busied  himself  at  the  maddening 
task  of  fitting  on  another  tire  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  incongruity  of 
the  scene  which  greeted  me  as  I  halted  on 
the  edge  of  a  little  clearing  fitfully  illumi- 
nated by  a  roaring  camp-fire.  Within  the 
circle  of  warmth — for  the  summer  nights 
are  chilly  indeed  in  the  north  country — 
stood  a  canvas-topped  wagon  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  half-brother  to  a  prairie- 
schooner,  an  uncle  to  an  army  ambulance. 


and  a  cousin  to  a  moving  van.  Its  side- 
curtains  had  been  let  down,  so  that  it 
formed  a  sort  of  tent  on  wheels,  and  seated 
beside  it  on  an  up-ended  soap  box  a  plump 
little  woman  in  a  calico  dress  was  preparing 
six  small  youngsters  for  bed  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  she  were  in  a  New  Eng- 
land farmhouse,  with  the  neighbors'  lights 
twinkling  through  the  trees,  instead  of  in 
the  middle  of  a  primeval  wilderness,  a  long 
day's  journey  from  anywhere.  The  horses 
had  been  out-spanned,  as  they  say  in  South 
Africa,  and  were  placidly  exploring  the 
recesses  of  their  nose-bags  for  the  last  stray 
grains  of  oats.  A  lank,  stoop-shouldered, 
sinewy-framed  man,  who  had  been  squatting 
beside  the  fire  watching  the  slow  progress 
of  a  pot  of  coffee,  slowly  rose  to  his  feet  on 
my  approach  and  slouched  forward  with 
outstretched  hand.  He  radiated  good 
nature  and  hospitality  and  an  air  of  easy- 
going efficiency,  and  from  the  first  I  liked 
him. 

"Howdy,  friend'*  he  drawled,  with  the 
unmistakable  nasal  twang  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  "I  reckon  you've  had  a  little 
bad  luck  with  your  machine,  ain't  you? 
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We  heard  you  a  comin'  chug-chuggin' 
through  the  woods,  hell  bent  for  election, 
an'  all  to  once  there  was  a  noise  'sif  some 
one  had  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  shot  gun. 
*There'  says  I  to  Arethusa,  *some  pore 
autermobile  feller's  limpin'  'round  in  the 
darkness  on  three  legs'  says  I,  *an'  as  soon's 
I  get  this  coffee  to  boilin'  I  reckon  I'll  stroll 
over  with  a  lantern  an'  see  if  I  can't  give 
him  some  help.'  " 

"Just  as  much  obliged"  said  I,  "but  my 
man  has  the  tire  pretty  well  on  by  now. 
But  we  could  do  with  a  cup  or  so  of  that 
coffee,  if  you've  some  to  spare." 

"That's  what  coffee's  for,  friend — to 
drink"  he  said  cordially,  reaching  for  a  tin 
cup.  "Where've  you  come  from?"  he 
added,  with  polite  curiosity. 

"From  San  Francisco"  said  I,  a  trifle 
vainly,  I  fear,  for  our  speedometer  regis- 
tered a  thousand  miles  of  mountain  roads 
and  forest  trails.  "And  you?"  I  asked  in 
turn. 

"Us?"  he  answered.  "Oh,  we've  come 
from  Kansas. "  (He  said  it  as  unconcernedly 
as  a  New  Yorker  might  mention  that  he 
had  just  nm  over  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
day.)  "Left  Emporia  thirteen  weeks  ago 
come  Thursday  and  have  averaged  nigh 
on  twenty-five  miles  a  day  ever  since.  An' 
the  horses  ain't  in  bad  condition,  either." 

"And  where,  in  the  name  of  heaven"  I 
exclaimed,  "are  you  going?" 

"Well"  was  the  reply,  "we're  headed  for 
the  Cariboo  country,  up  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Fraser  river.  In  British  Columbia, 
you  know.  But  I  reckon  we'll  have  to 
winter  somewheres  along  the  Columbia  and 
push  on  across  the  line  in  the  spring.  You 
see,  friend"  he  continued,  in  his  placid, 
easy-going  manner,  in  reply  to  my  rapid- 
fire  of  inquiries,  "it  was  this  way.  I  was  in 
the  furniture  business  back  in  Kansas,  fur- 
niture an'  undertakin',  but  I  didn't  much 
care  for  the  business  'cause  it  kept  me  in- 
doors so  much,  my  folks  always  havin'  been 
farmers  and  suchlike.  Well,  one  day  a 
while  back,  I  picked  up  one  of  those  folders 
sent  out  by  the  Canadian  go^H^mment, 
tellin'  'bout  the  rich  resources  up  in  British 
Columbia,  an'  how  land  was  to  be  had  for 
the  askin',  so  that  night  when  I  went  home 
I  says  to  Arethusa  *What'd  you  think  of 
sellin'  out  an'  packin'  up  an'  goin'  vr  British 
Columbia  way  an'  gettin'  a  farm  where  we 
can  live  out  o'  doors  an'  make  a  decent 
livin'?'  says  I.    'Sure'  says  she,  'I'd  like  it 


fine.  An'  it'll  be  great  for  the  kids.'  'All 
right'  says  I,  'it's  all  decided.  I'll  build  a 
body  for  the  delivery  wagon  that  we  can 
sleep  in,  an'  we'll  take  Peter  an'  Repeater, 
the  delivery  team,  an'  it  won't  take  us  more 
than  six  or  eight  months  to  make  the  trip 
if  we  keep  movin'.'  You  see,  friend"  he 
added,  "my  paw  moved  out  to  Kansas 
when  there  wam't  nothin'  there  but  Indians 
an'  sagebrush,  an'  hers  did  too,  so  I  reckon 
this  movin'  on  to  new  places  is  sort  of  in 
the  blood." 

"But  why  British  Columbia?"  I  queried. 
"Why  Canada  at  all?  What's  the  reason 
that  you,  an  American,  don't  remain  in  the 
United  States?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,  friend"  he 
answered,  a  little  shamefacedly,  I  thought, 
"unless  it's  because  it's  a  newer  country  up 
there  an'  a  man  has  a  better  chance.    What 
with  the  Swedes  an'  the  Germans  an'  the 
Eyetalians,    this   country's   gettin'  pretty 
well  settled  an'  there  ain't  the  chances  in 
it  there  was  once,  but  up  British  Colim:)bia 
way  it's  still  a  frontier  country,  they  tell 
me,  an'  a    man   who's    willin'  to   buckle 
down  an'  work  can  make  a  home  an'  a  good 
livin'   quicker'n   anywhere   else,    I   guess. 
It's  fine  rich  land  up  along  the  Fraser,  I 
hear,  an'  they  want  settlers  so  dam  bad 
that  they'll  give  you  a  farm  for  nothin'. 
An'  it's  a  pretty  good  country  for  a  man  to 
live  in,  too.    Here  in  the  United  States  we 
do  a  heap  of  talkin'  'bout  our  laws,  but  up 
in  Canada  they  don't  talk  'bout  'em  at  all — 
they  just  go  right  ahead  an'  enforce  'em. 
I  may  be  in  wrong,  of  course,  but  from  all  I 
hear  tell  it's  goin'  to  be  a  great  country  up 
there  one  of  these  days,  when  they  get  the 
railroads  through,  an'  me  an'  Arethusa  sort 
of  got  the  notion  in  our  heads  that  we'd 
like  to  be  pioneers,  like  our  paws  were,  an* 
get  in  an'  help  build  the  country,  an'  let 
our  kids  grow  up  with  it.    You've  got  to  be 
startin',  eh?    Won't  you  have  another  cup 
o'  coffee  before  you  go?    Well,  friend,  I'm 
mighty  glad  toVe  met  you.    Good  luck  to 
you." 

"Good  luck  to  y(7w"  said  I. 

Though  I  didn't  appreciate  it  at  the 
time,  my  acquaintance  of  the  forest  was  a 
soldier  in  an  army  of  invasion.  This  army 
had  come  from  the  south,  quietly,  unos- 
tentatiously, without  blare  of  bugle  or 
beat  of  drum,  its  weapons  the  plow  and  the 
reaper,  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  its  object 
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the  conquest,  not  of  a  people  but  of  a  wilder- 
ness. Have  you  any  conception  of  the 
astounding  proportions  which  this  agri- 
cultural invasion  of  Canada  has  assumed? 
Did  you  know  that  last  year  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  Americans  crossed 
the  border  to  take  up  farms  and  carve  out 
fortunes  for  themselves  under  another, 
flag?  These  settlers  who  are  trekking 
northwards  by  rail  and  road  are  the  very 
pick  of  the  farming  communities  of  our 
Middle  West.  Besides  being  men  of  fine 
physique  and  splendid  character,  and  of  a 
rugged  honesty  that  is  characteristic  of 
those  closely  associated  with  the  soil,  they 
take  with  them  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital — probably  a  thousand  dollars  at 
least,  on  an  average,  either  in  cash,  stock, 
or  household  goods.  Moreover,  they  bring 
what  is  most  valuable  of  all — experience. 
Coming  from  a  region  where  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  are  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  they 
quickly  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  life. 
Unlike  the  settlers  from  the  mother  country 
and  from  the  Continent,  to  whom  every- 
thing is  strange  and  new,  and  who  conse- 
quently require  some  time  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  changed  conditions,  the 
American  wastes  not  a  moment  in  contem- 
plation, but  rolls  up  his  sleeves,  spits  on  his 
hands,  and  goes  hammer-and-tongs  at  the 
task  of  making  a  farm  and  building  a  home. 
He  is  efficient,  energetic,  industrious,  busi- 
nesslike, adaptable,  and  quite  frankly 
admits  that  he  has  come  to  the  country 
because  it  offers  him  better  prospects.  So, 
though  he  may  not  sing  "God  Save  the 
King"  with  the  fervor  of  a  newly  arrived 
Briton,  he  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  the 
land  of  hk  adoption. 

If  Canada,  as  Kipling  once  remarked,  is 
"a  map  that  is  half  xmrolled,"  British  Co- 
lumbia, its  westernmost  province,  scarcely 
shows  at  all.  Ask  your  average  well-in- 
formed American  what  he  knows  about 
British  Columbia,  and  it  is  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  he  will  remark  rather 
dubiously,  "Oh,  yes,  that's  the  place  the 
tinned  salmon  comes  from,  isn't  it?"  Take 
yourself,  for  example.  Did  you  happen  to 
know,  by  any  chance,  that  this  Canadian 
province  is  larger  than  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  put  together,  with  Indiana 
thrown  in  to  make  good  measure?  Or,  if 
the  comparison  is  more  graphic,  that  it  is 
larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Italy, 


Switzerland,  and  France?    Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  fur-bearing  Mackenzie  territories,  on 
the  east  by  the  titanic  wall  of  the  Rockies, 
on  the  south  by  the  cattle  country  of  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  and  the  apple  orchards  of 
Washington,  and  on  the  west  by  the  heav- 
ing Pacific,  it  includes  within  its  borders 
greater   natural    resources,   perhaps,    than 
any  area  of  the  same  size  on  the  globe.    It 
promises  to  prove  the  storehouse   of  the 
continent.    I  have  heard  naval  experts  and 
railway  presidents  and  mining  men    talk 
ponderously  of  a  future  shortage  in   the 
coal  supply  of  the  world — but  they  need 
not   worry,    for   British   Columbia's    coal 
measures  are  estimated  to  contain   forty 
billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  sixty 
billion  tons  of  anthracite:  enough  to  run 
the  engines  of  the  world  until  Gabriel's 
trumpet  sounds  "Cease  working."    It  will 
be  some  years,  at  least,  before  our  people 
will  be  forced  to  build  their  houses  of  con- 
crete instead  of  wood,  for  British  Columbia 
possesses,  in  its  vast  and  unmapped  for- 
ests, the  greatest  compact  area  of  merchant- 
able timber  north  of  Panama.    The  output 
of  its  salmon  canneries  will  pro\ide  those 
w^ho  order  fish  on  Fridays  with  most  excel- 
lent eating  until  the  crack  of  doom.     Its 
untouched  deposits  of  magnetite  and  hema- 
tite are  so  extensive  that  they  are  likely  to 
make  the  ironmasters  of  Pittsburg  break 
that  Commandment  (I  forget  just  which 
one  it  is)  which  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  goods."    The  province  has 
enough   pulpwood   to   supply   the  Hearst 
and  Harmsworth  presses  with  paper  until 
the  last  "extra  special  edition"  is  issued  on 
the  morning  of  Judgment  Day.    The  re- 
cently discovered  petroleum  deposits  have 
proved  so  large  that  they  bid  fair  to  mate- 
rially reduce  the  income  of  the  lean  old  gen- 
tleman who  plays  golf  on  the  Pocantico 
hills.     The  area  of  agricultural  and  fruit 
lands  in  the  province  is  estimated  at  sixty 
million  acres,  of  which  less  than  one  tenth 
has  been  taken  up,  much  less  put  under 
cultivation.     And,   scattered  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  cave-of-Al- 
ed-Din-like  territory  is  a  total  population  of 
less   than    four   hundred    thousand    souls. 
Think  of  it,  my  friends!    A  region  larger 
than  all  three  of  our  Pacific  Coast  states 
put  together,  and  richer  in  natural  resources 
than  California,  or  Mexico,  or  Australia, 
with  a  population  less  than  that  of  Buffalo, 
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N.  Y,!  Were  I  a  young  man  with  couraRe, 
energy,  and  ambition,  a  little  cash,  and  a 
s[>eaking  acquaintance  with  hard  work, 
I  should  walk  briskly  to  the  nearest  railway 
ticket  office  and  say  to  the  superior  young 
man  behind  the  mahogany  counter  "A 
ticket  to  British  Columbia,  and  step  lively, 
if  you  please.  I  want  to  get  there  before 
it  is  too  late  to  be  a  pioneer." 

Situated   in   the   same   latitude   as   the 
British   Isles,   sheltered   from    the   winter 


blizzards  of  the  prairie  provinces  by  the 
high  wall  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  its  long 
western  coast  washed  by  the  warm  waves 
of  the  Japan  current,  its  air  tinctured  with 
the  balsamic  fragrance  of  millions  of  acres 
of  hemlock,  spruce  and  pine,  British  Co- 
lumbia's climate  is,  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  the  real  estate  boosters,  "highly  salubri- 
ous," although,  to  be  strictly  truthful,  I 
am  compelled  to  add  that  it  is  extremely 
wet  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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Pacific  Railway  built,  from  the  ground  up, 
on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  forty 
miles  south  of  the  Alaskan  border,  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  terminus  for  the  transconti- 
nental system  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

Between  Vancouver  and  Victoria  the 
most  intense  rivalry  exists.  They  are  as 
jealous  of  each  other  as  two  prima  donnas 
singing  in  the  same  opera.  Vancouver  is 
a  great  and  prosperous  city,  with  broad  and 
teeming  streets,  clanging  street  cars, 
rumbling  traffic,  belching  factory  chimneys, 
towering  office  buildings,  e.xtensive  rail- 
road yards,  excellent  pavements  and  at- 
tractive residential  suburbs.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  very  startling  in  all  this, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  all  new — 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  such  place 
on  the  map.  It  is  a  busy,  bustling  place, 
where  everyone  seems  too  much  occupied 
in  making  their  fortunes  overnight  to  have 
much  time  to  spare  for  social  amenities. 
There  was  a  land  boom  on  in  Vancouver 
the  last  time  I  was  there— in  fact,  I  gath- 
ered that  it  was  the  perennial  condition — 


and  prices  were  being  asked  (and  paid!) 
for  town  lots  not  yet  cleared  of  forest  which 
would  have  made  a  New  York  City  real 
estate  agent  admit  quite  frankly  that  he 
had  not  progressed  beyond  the  kindergarten 
stage  of  the  game.  I  am  perfectly  serious 
in  saying  that  within  the  city  limits  of  Van- 
couver lots  are  being  sold  which  are  still 
covered  with  virgin  forest, 

Victoria,  on  the  contrary,  is  old,  as  old- 
ness  counts  in  the  Dominion.  It  was  the 
seat  of  government  when  Vancouver  was 
part  jungle  and  part  beach.  It  is  the  resi- 
dential dty  of  western  Canada,  and  is  much 
in  vogue  as  a  place  of  permanent  abode  for 
those  who  in  any  of  the  nearer  provinces  have 
"made  their  pile,"  for  well-to-do  men  with 
socially  ambitious  wives  and  marriageable 
daughters,  and  for  military  and  naval 
officers  who  have  retired  and  wish  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  their  Umit«i  in- 
comes. Victoria  is  as  essentially  English 
as  Vancouver  is  American,  It  is,  indeed,  a 
bit  of  England  set  down  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  Empire.  It  has  stately  gov- 
ernment   buildings,    broad    tree-bordered 
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Streets,  endless  rows  of  bcam-and-plaster 
villas  which  one  sees  in  every  London  sub- 
urb, and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  I 
have  ever  seen.  Its  people  spend  much  of 
their  time  on  the  tennis  courts,  cricket 
fields  or  golf  links,  and  are  careful  not  to 
let  business  interfere  Tvith  pleasure.  That 
is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  in  business 
Vancouver  has  swept  by  Victoria  as  an 
automobile  sweeps  by  a  horse  and  cart. 
Vancouver  might  aptly  be  compared  to  a 
hustling,  bustling  business  man  who  never 
lets  slip  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dollar 
and  who  is  always  on  the  job.  Victoria, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  quietly  prosperous, 
rather  sportily  inclined  old  gentleman  who 
is  fond  of  good  living  and  believes  that  no 
time  is  wasted  that  is  devoted  to  sport. 
Each  town  has  a  whole-souled  contempt 
for  the  other.  The  Victorian  takes  you 
aside  and  says  "Oh,  yes,  Vancouver  is  pro- 
gressing quite  rapidly,  I  hear,  although, 
fact  is,  the  subject  really  doesn't  interest 
me.  The  people  are  so  impossible,  you 
know.  Why,  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  most  of  them  came  there  without  a 


dollar  to  their  names — fact,  I  assure  you. 
Now  they're  all  bally  millionaires.  Posi- 
tively vulgar,  I  call  it.  Very  worthy  folk,  no 
doubt,  but  scarcely  in  outclass.  Look  here, 
let's  have  a  drink  and  then  motor  out  and 
have  a  round  of  golf.  What  say,  old  chap?" 
The  Vancouver  man  shoves  his  derby  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  sticks  a  thumb  in  the 
armhole  of  his  waistcoat,  and  with  the 
other  hand  gives  you  a  resounding  whack  on 
the  shoulder.  "Victoria?  Pshaw,  no  one 
takes  Victoria  seriously.  Nice  little  place 
to  send  the  madam  and  the  kids  for  the 
summer.  But  it's  asleep — nothing  doing — 
no  business.  Why,  friend,  do  you  know 
what  they  do  down  there?  They  drink 
afternoon  teal  Believe  me,  Vancouver  is 
the  only  real,  growing,  progressive,  wide- 
awake, up-and-doing  city  this  side  of  Broad- 
way. Say,  have  you  got  an  hour  to  spare? 
Well  then,  just  jump  right  into  my  car  here 
and  I'll  run  you  out  and  show  you  a  piece 
of  property  that,  if  you  buy  it  quick,  you 
can  make  a  fortune  on.  Yes,  sirree,  you 
can  make  a  fortune  if  you  invest  your  money 
in  Vancouver." 
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Consider  the  cities,  how  they  grow. 
Prince  Rupert,  for  instance.  A  city  liter- 
ally made  to  order,  just  as  a  tailor  would 
make  a  suit  of  clothes,  is  something  of  a 
novelty  even  in  an  age  which  jeers  at  prece- 
dent and  slaps  tradition  in  the  face.  **Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day"  but  that  was  be- 
cause it  had  no  transcontinental  railway 
system  to  finance  and  superintend  and  push 
forward  its  construction.  If  a  Gaul,  Trans- 
alpine &  Pompeiian  Railway  had  been  in 
operation,  and  its  directors  knew  their 
business,  they  would  have  turned  loose 
their  engineers,  architects,  and  builders 
and,  after  staking  out  and  draining  a  town- 
site  beside  the  Tiberian  marshes,  they 
would  have  run  up  the  Eternal  City  as 
expeditiously  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  has  built  the  west  coast  terminus 
which  it  has  named  Prince  Rupert.  Unless 
your  family  atlas  is  of  a  recent  vintage  (and 
I  have  regretfully  observed  that  most  of 
them  were  purchased  at  about  the  period 
of  Fremont's  explorations)  you  will  search 
it  in  vain  for  Prince  Rupert,  for  this  cus- 
tom-made municipality  came  into  existence 
about  the  same  time  as  the  tango  and  the 
turkey  trot.  The  easiest  way  to  locate  it, 
then,  is  to  place  your  finger  on  parallel 
54  40  North  (the  slogan  *Tifty-four  forty 
or  fight!"  you  will  recall,  once  nearly 
brought  on  a  war  with  England)  until  it 
reaches  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 
There,  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  Vancouver,  forty  miles  south  of  the  Alas- 
kan border,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena 
river,  set  on  a  range  of  hills  overlooking 
one  of  the  finest  deep-water  harbors  in  the 
three  Americas,  is  Prince  Rupert.  Prob- 
ably never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
time  and  money  expended  in  the  planning 
and  the  preliminary  work  of  a  new  city. 
The  townsite  was  chosen  only  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  entire  British  Columbian 
coastline  and  was  laid  out  by  a  famous 
firm  of  Boston  landscape  architects  with 
the  same  attention  to  detail  and  beauty 
which  they  would  give  to  the  laying  out  of 
a  great  estate.  Experts  w^ho  have  studied 
the  plan  on  which  Prince  Rupert  is  being 
built  assert  that  in  time  it  vnll  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Unless  one  is  conversant  with  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  unless 
one  has  seen  its  seaports — Victoria,  Van- 
couver, Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Pedro,  San 
Diego — spring  into  being  as  though  by  the 


wave  of  a  magician's  wand,  one  can  not 
fully  realize  the  possibilities  and  probabili- 
ties of  this  new  city  with  the  unfamiliar 
name.  To  begin  with,  it  not  only  is  the 
terminus  of  a  system  which  will  run  from 
ocean  to  ocean;  it  is  not  only  five  hundred 
miles  nearer  the  Orient  than  any  other 
port  on  the  continent;  but,  what  is  most 
important  of  all,  it  has  at  its  back  perhaps 
the  richest  hinterland  in  all  the  world — a 
veritable  commercial  empire  w^aiting  to  be 
explored,  developed,  and  exploited.  The 
mineral  w-ealth  of  all  this  vast  region,  the 
forest  products,  the  gold,  the  coal,  the 
copper,  the  iron  ore  of  Northern  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  as  well  as  the 
food  products  of  the  prairie  provinces  and 
the  fish  and  fur  of  the  far  North — in  short, 
all  the  westbound  export  wealth  of  this 
resourceful  region  will  find  its  outlet  to 
the  sea  at  Prince  Rupert  as  surely  and  as 
true  to  natural  laws,  as  its  rivers  empty 
into  the  Pacific. 

Over  all  that  great  stretch  of  back-coun- 
try watered  by  the  Eraser  and  the  Skeena 
rivers  and  their  innumerable  tributaries, 
civilization  and  progress  are  striding  in 
three-league  boots.  The  country  is  a-hum 
with  industry.  Along  the  line  of  railway 
construction  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Fort 
George  the  lonely  prairies  and  the  silent 
forests  resound  to  the  shouts  of  workmen 
and  the  clank  and  clang  of  tools.  In  a  wil- 
derness whose  only  inhabitants  until  half- 
a-dozen  years  ago  were  a  few  fur-traders, 
trappers  and  prospectors,  there  are  spring- 
ing up  towns  and  hamlets  and  farmhouses 
and  orchards.  Panting  stem- wheel  steam- 
ers navigate  the  rivers;  along  the  three 
hundred  miles  of  the  historic  Cariboo  Trail 
the  old-time  six-horsed  Concord  coaches 
have  given  way  to  sixty-horse-powered 
motor  stages  which  riish  his  Majesty's 
mails  and  passengers  ncfrthward  at  an 
average  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Even  if  you  haven't  a  dollar  to  invest; 
even  though  you  couldn't  tell  a  field  of 
barley  from  a  field  of  w^heat;  even  though 
you  are  unattracted  by  the  finest  fishing 
and  big-game  shooting  remaining  on  tins 
continent,  it  is  still  worth,  well  worth,  your 
making  the  journey  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
a  nation  in  the  making,  of  seeing  what  will 
in  the  not  far  distant  future  be  a  prosper- 
ous and  populous  country  in  the  pioneer 
stage  of  its  development.  When  you  read 
such  w^onder-tales  of  history  as  Roosevelt's 
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"The  Winning  of  the  West"  you  cannot  but 
wish  that  you  might  have  seen  with  your 
own  eyes  the  frontier  scenes,  and  have 
known  the  picturesque,  rough-and-ready 
types  which  he  describes.  You  can  witness 
those  same  scenes,  talk  with  those  same 
types  of  men  in  British  Columbia  today, 
for  this  region  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
"the  last  West"  and  amid  its  forests  and  on 
its  prairies  the  pioneer  is  doing  his  last 
work,  making  his  last  stand,  fighting  the 
battles  and  solving  the  problems  of  civil- 
ization. I,  who  have  followed  hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  pioneers  on  all  the  conti- 
nents, assure  you  that  the  work  they  are 
doing  up  there  in  the  North  country  is 
north  tlie  seeing. 

You  of  the  sheltered  life;  you,  Mr.  Bank 
President,  you,  Mr.  Lawyer,  you,  Mr. 
Business  Man,  you,  Mr.  Tourist,  who 
travel  in  Pullman  cars  and  sleep  in  palatial 
hostelries,  have  you  any  real  conception 
•  of  the  breed  of  men  these  are  who  are  mak- 
ing new  markets  and  new  playgrounds  for 
you  and  me?  Some  of  them  have  saved  and 
scrimped  for  years  that  they  might  be  able 
to  buy  a  ticket  from  the  Middle  West,  or 
from  the  English  shires,  or  from  the  Rhine 
banks  to  this  beckoning,  primeval,  prom- 
iseful  land.  Others,  taking  their  families 
and  their  household  belongings  with  them, 
have  trekked  overland  by  wagon,  just  as 
their  grandfathers  did  before  them  for  the 
taking  of  the  West,  trudging  in  the  dust 
beside  the  weary  horses,  cooking  over 
camp-fires  in  the  forest  or  on  the  open 
prairie,  sleeping,  rolled  in  blankets,  under 
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the  stars.  Some  there  are  who  have  come 
overland  from  the  Yukon,  on  snowahoes 
mayhap,  their  pitifully  meager  possessions 
on  their  back,  living  on  the  food  which 
they  killed,  their  only  sign-posts  the  endless 
line  of  wire-hung  poles.  There  are  the 
engineers,  who,  mocking  at  the  obstacles 
which  this  savage,  untamed  country  heaped 
in  their  path,  pushed  forward  and  ever 
forward  their  twin  lines  of  steel,  cutting 
their  way  through  well-nigh  impenetrable 
forests,  throwing  their  spider-spans  across 
angry  rivers  and  forbidding  gorges,  running, 
their  levels  and  laying  their  rails  and  driv- 
ing their  spikes  oblivious  to  torrential  rains 
or  blistering  heat  or  freezing  cold.  Then 
too  there  are  the  silent,  efficient,  quick- 
witted men  who  have  maintained  law  and 
order  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  region,  traveling  on  duty  through 
its  wildest  parts,  amid  dangers  and  priva- 
tions without  end,  at  one  time  deep  in  the 
snows  of  the  far  nor'west,  at  others  making 
their  hazardous  way  on  horseback  along 
the  brink  of  precipices  which  make  one 
sick  and  dizzy  to  look  down;  swimming 
rapid  rivers  holding  to  the  tails  of  their 
horses  or  journeying  over  the  frozen  lands 
with  teams  of  dogs;  one  month  on  the 
uppermost  reaches  of  the  Eraser  and  the 
next  carrying  the  fear  of  the  law  to  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Kootenay.  Such  men  as 
these  are  carpenters  of  empire,  pioneers  of 
progress,'  advance  guards  of  civilization, 
and  they  are  chopping  a  path  for  you  and 
me,  my  friends,  "to  Tomorrow  from  the 
land  of  Yesterday." 
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IN  THE  MORNING  OF  TIME 

The  Cnilaren  or  tne  Snining  One 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 
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HiuttrBUd  ty  Paul  firaiwm 

GrSm  and  A  -ya,  prehistoric  lovers  and  Finders  of  Fire,  encounter  marvelous  adventures 
thai  lead  to  the  renaming  of  their  tribe  as  "The  Children  of  the  Shining  One." 


FROM  the  lip  of  the  narrow  volcanic 
fissure,  which  ran  diagonally  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  the  line  of  fire  waved  and 
flickered  against  the  gathering  dark.  Some- 
times only  a  few  inches  high,  sometimes 
sinking  suddenly  out  of  sight,  and  then 
again  as  suddenly  leaping  up  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  feet,  the  thin  gaseous  flames 
danced  elfishly.  Now  dear  yellow,  now 
fiery  orange,  now  of  an  almost  invisible 
\iolet,  they  shifted,  and  bowed  their 
crests,  and  thrust  out  shooting  tongues, 
till  Grflm,  sitting  on  his  haunches  and  star- 
ing with  fascinated  eyes,  had  no  choice 
but  to  believe  that  they  were  live  things 
like  himself.  The  girl,  curled  up  at  his 
side  like  a  cat,  paid  little  attention  to  the 


marvel  of  the  flames.  Her  big  dark  eyes, 
wild  and  furtive  under  the  dark  Ungled 
masses  of  her  hair,  kept  wandering  back 
and  forth  between  the  man's  brooding  face 
and  the  obscure  black  thickets  which  filled 
the  valley  behind  him.  The  dancing  flames 
she  did  not  understand;  but  she  under- 
stood the  ponderous  crashings  and  growls 
and  savage  cries  which  came  from  those 
black  thickets  and  slopes  of  tumbled  rocks. 
The  man  being  absorbed  in  watching  the 
wonder  of  the  flames,  and  apparently  all 
forgetful  of  the  perils  prowling  back  there 
in  the  dark,  it  was  plainly  her  duty  to  keep 
watch. 

From  time  to  time  Gr6m  would  drag 
his  eyes  away  from  their  contemplation 
of  the  flames  to  study  intently  the  charred 
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spots  on  his  club  and  the  burned  blackened 
end  of  his  spear.  He  looked  down  at  the 
lithe  figiire  of  the  girl  and  laid  a  great 
hairy  hand  on  her  shoulder  in  a  musing 
caress,  as  if  appraising  her,  and  delighting 
in  her,  and  finding  in  her  a  mate  altogether 
to  his  deiire,  although  but  a  child  to  his 
Inmost  thoughts.  But  those  sounds  of 
menace  from  the  darkness  behind  him  he 
kffected  not  to  hear  at  all.  He  could  see 
frsm  tlw  glrl*d  eyes  that  the  menace  was 
not  yet  &o^  at  hand;  and  since  he' had 
learned  the  power  df  the  fire,  and  his  own 
mastery  over  that  power,  he  felt  himself 
suddenly  Uttle  less  than  a  god. 

A  louder  roaring  came  out  of  the  shad- 
ows, closer  than  before,  and  he  saw  A-ya*s 
Si^es  dilate  as  she  clutched  at  his  knee.    A 
ow   smile  spread  across  his  bony  face, 
and  he  turned  about,  rising  to  his  feet  as 
he  did  to  and  lifting  the  girl  with  him. 
With  a  new  strange  warmth  at  his  heart 
he  f esUized  how  fully  she  trusted  him,  how 
cool  and  steady  was  her  courage.   For  there 
along  the  edge  of  the  lighted  space,  glar- 
ing forth  from  the  fringes  of  the  thickets, 
were  the  monstrous  beasts  whom  Man  had 
tilost  caus^  to  dread.    Nearest,  his  whole 
tawny  length  emerging  from  the  brush, 
crouched   a   giant   sabre-tooth,   with   the 
daggers    of    his    tusks,    ten    inches   long, 
agleam  in  the  light  of  the  dancing  flames. 
He  was  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  paces 
distant,  and  hk  tail  twitched  heavily  from 
side  to  side  as  if  he  were  trying  to  nerve 
himself  up  to  a  closer  approach  to  the  fire. 
Some  twenty  paces  further  along  the  fringe 
of  mingled  light  and  shadow,  their  bodies 
thrust   half-way    forth    from    the    under- 
growth, stood  a  pair  of  huge  ruddy  cave- 
bears,  their  monstrous  heads  held  low  and 
swaying  surlily  from  side  to  side  as  they 
eyed  the  prey  which  they  dared  not  rush 
in  and  seize.    The  man-animal  they  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  easy  prey,  and  they 
were  filled  with  rage  at  the  temerity  of 
these  two  humans  in  remaining  so  near 
the  dreaded  flames.    Intent  upon  them, 
they  paid  no  heed  to  their  great  enemy, 
the  sabre-tooth,  with  whom  they  were  at 
endless   and   deadly   feud.    Away   off   to 
the  left,  quite  clear  of  the  woods  but  safely 
remote  from  the  fire,  a  pack  of  huge  cave 
hyenas  sat  up  on   their  haunches,   their 
long  red  tongues  hanging  out.    With  jaws 
powerful  enough  to  crack  the  thigh-bones 
of  the  Urus,  they  nevertheless  hesitated 


to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  either 
of  the  crouching  sabre-tooth  or  of  the  two 
giant  bears. 

With  neither  the  bears  nor  the  great 
hyenas  did  Gr6m  anticipate  any  trouble. 
But  he  felt  it  barely  possible  that  the  sabre- 
tooth  might  dare  a  rush  in.  Snatching 
up  a  dry  branch  and  leading  the  girl  with 
him  by  the  wrist  he  backed  slowly  nearer 
the  flames.  Terrified  at  their  dancing 
and  the  scorching  of  their  breath,  the  girl 
sank  down  on  her  naked  knees  and  covered 
her  face  with  ,her  hair.  Smiling  at  her 
terror,  Gr6m  thrust  the  branch  into  the 
flames.  When  it  was  all  ablaze  he  raised 
it  above  his  head,  and  carrying  his  spear 
in  his  right  hand  he  rushed  at  the  sabre- 
tooth.  For  a  few  seconds  the  monster 
faced  his  approach — but  Gr6m  saw  the 
shrinking  in  his  furious  eyes,  and  came  on 
fearlessly.  At  last  the  beast  whipped 
about  with  a  screeching  snarl,  and  raced 
back  into  the  woods.  Then  Gr6m  turned 
to  the  bears — but  they  had  not  stayed  to 
receive  his  attentions.  The  sight  of  the 
flames  bursting,  as  it  seemed,  from  the 
man's  shaggy  head  as  he  ran,  was  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  had  slunk  back  dis- 
creetly into  the  shadows. 

Gr6m  threw  the  blazing  stick  on  the 
ground,  laid  several  more  branches  upon 
it,  and  presently  had  a  fine  fire  of  his  own 
going.  He  seized  a  small  branch  and  hurled 
it  at  the  hyenas,  sending  them  off  with 
tails  between  their  legs  to  their  hiding- 
places  on  the  ragged  slopes.  Then  he  fed 
his  fire  with  more  dry  wood  till  the  fierce 
heat  of  it  drove  him  off.  Retvuning  to 
the  side  of  the  wondering  girl,  he  sat  down 
and  contemplated  his  handiwork  with 
swelling  pride.  When  the  flames  died 
down,  he  piled  on  more  branches  till  they 
blazed  again  to  the  height  of  the  nearest 
tree-tops.  This  he  repeated,  thoughtfully, 
several  times,  till  he  had  assured  himself 
of  his  power  to  make  this  bright,  devour- 
ing god  great  or  little  at  his  pleasure. 

This  stupendous  fact  established  clearly, 
Gr6m  brought  an  armful  of  grass  and  fol- 
iage, and  made  the  girl  take  her  sleep. 
He  himself  continued  for  an  hour  or  two 
his  experiments  with  the  fire,  building 
small  ones  in  a  circle  about  him,  discover- 
ing that  green  branches  would  not  bum 
well,  and  brooding  with  knit  brows  over 
each  new  center  of  light  and  heat  which 
he  created.    Then,  seated  on  his  haunches 
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beside  the  sleeping  A-ya,  he  pondered  on 
the  future  of  his  tribe,  on  the  change  in 
its  fortunes  which  this  mysterious  new 
creature  was  bound  to  bring  about.  At 
last,  when  the  night  was  half  worn  through, 
he  awakened  the  girl,  bade  her  keep  sharp 
watch,  and  threw  himself  down  to  sleep, 
indiflFerent  to  the  roars  and  snarls  and 
dreadful  cries  which  came  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  upper  valley. 

The  valley  looked  straight  into  the  east. 
When  the  sun  rose,  its  unclouded  level 
rays  paled  the  dancing  barrier  of  flames 
almost  to  invisibility.  Refreshed  by  their 
few  hours'  sleep  in  the  vital  warmth,  Grdm 
and  the  girl  stood  erect  in  the  flooding 
light  and  scanned  the  strange  landscape. 
Gr6m's  sagacious  eyes  noted  the  fertility 
of  the  level  lands  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire,  and  of  the  clefts,  ledges  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  tumbled  volcanic  hills.  Here 
and  there  he  made  out  the  openings  of 
the  caves,  half  overgrown  with  vine  and 
bush.  And  he  was  satisfied  that  this 
was  the  land  for  his  tribe  to  occupy.  That 
it  was  infested  with  all  those  monstrous 
beasts  which  were  Man's  deadliest  foes 
seemed  to  him  no  longer  a  fact  worth  con- 
sidering. The  bright  God  which  he  had 
conquered  should  be  made  to  conquer 
them.  Some  inkling  of  his  purposes  he 
confided  to  the  girl,  who  stood  looking  up 
at  him  with  eyes  of  dog-like  devotion  from 
under  the  matted  splendor  of  her  hair. 
If  he  was  still  the  man  she  loved,  her  mate, 
yet  was  he  also  now  a  sort  of  demi-god, 
since  she  had  seen  him  play  at  his  ease  with 
the  flames,  and  drive  the  hyena,  the  sabre- 
tooth,  and  the  terrible  red  bear  before  him. 

When  the  two  started  on  their  journey 
back  to  the  Country  of  the  Little  Hills, 
Grdm  carried  with  him  a  bundle  of  blazing 
brands.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  bright  god  alive  by  feeding 
him  continually  as  they  went,  and  of  re- 
newing his  might  from  time  to  time  by 
stopping  to  biuld  a  big  fire.  The  under- 
taking proved  a  troublesome  one.  The 
brands  kept  the  great  beasts  at  a  distance, 
but  time  and  again  the  red  coals  almost 
died  out,  and  Gr6m  had  anxious  and  la- 
borious moments  nursing  them  again  into 
activity.  When  night  came  on  he  built 
three  fires  about  the  base  of  a  huge  tree, 
gathered  a  supply  of  dry  wood,  told  the 
girl  to  feed  the  flames — ^which  she  did  with 
head  bowed  in  awe — and  they  passed  the 


hours  of  darkness,  once  so  dreaded,  in 
proud  defiance  of  their  enemies  who  prowled 
and  roared  beyond  the  circle  of  light 
He  made  the  girl  sleep,  but  he  himself  was 
too  prudent  to  sleep,  lest  these  fires  of  his 
own  creation  should  prove  false  when  his 
eye  was  not  upon  them. 

So  passed  the  night  and  the  next  day, 
during  which  they  joiuneyed  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  toward  the  Hills.  Then 
came  an  hour  when,  weary  with  constant 
watching,  Gr6m  slept  heavily — ^and  the 
fire  went  out.  It  had  gotten  low  and  the 
girl,  attempting  to  revive  it,  had  smothered 
it  with  fuel.  And  thereafter  their  progress 
was  slow  indeed. 

It  galled   Grdm's  proud  heart   to  find 
himself   now   compelled,    through    loss   of 
the  fire,  to  go  warily,  to  scan  the  thicket, 
to  keep  hidden,  to  hold  spear  .and  club 
always  in  readiness,  and  to  climb  into  a 
tree  at  night  for  safety,  like  the  ai>es.    But 
he  let  no  sign  of  his  chagrin  or  of  his  anxiety 
appear.    Like  the  crafty  hunter  and  wise 
leader  that  he  was,  he  forgot  no  one  of  his 
andent  precautions.    They   had   by   this 
time  passed  beyond  the  special  haunts  of 
the  red  bear  and  the  sabre-tooth.     Twice 
they  had  to  run  before  the  charge  of  the 
great   woolly   rhinoceros.    But    they   had 
fled  mockingly,   for   the  clumsy  monster 
was  no  match  for  them  in  speed.    Once, 
too,  they  had  been  treed  by  a  Urus  bull, 
a  gigantic  white  beast  with  a  seven-foot 
spread   of   polished   horns.    But   his  im- 
placable and  patient  rage  they  had  am- 
ningly  evaded  by  making  off,  unseen  and 
unheard,    through    the    upper    branches. 
They  came  to  earth  again  half  a  mile  away, 
and  ran  on  gaily,  laughing  at  the  picture 
of  the  furious  and  foolish  beast  waiting 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for  them  to 
come  down.    Once  a  prowling  leopard  con- 
fronted them  for  a  moment,  only  to  flee 
in  great  leaps  before  their  instant  and  un- 
hesitating   attack.    Once    a    huge    bird, 
nearly  seven  feet  high,  and  with  a  beak 
over  a  foot  in  length,  struck  at  them  sav- 
agely, with  a  shrill  hissing,  through  a  fringe 
of  reeds,   because  they  had  incautiously 
come  too  near  its  nest.    But  they  killed 
it,  and  feasted  on  its  eggs.    And  so,  with- 
out further  misadventure,   they  came  at 
last  to  the  skirts  of  their  own  country  and 
looked  once  more  on  the  rounded  familiar 
wind-swept  tops  of  the  Little  Hills,  sacred 
to  the  barrows  of  their  dead. 
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It  was  toward  sunset,  and  the  long  rosy 
glow  was  flooding  the  little  amphi- 
theater wherein  the  remnants  of  the  tribe 
were  gathered,  when  Gr6m  crossed  the 
brook  and  came  striding  up  the  slope  with 
A-ya  close  behind  him.  She  had  been 
traveling  at  his  side  all  through  the  journey, 
but  here  she  respected  the  etiquette  of 
her  tribe,  and  fell  behind  submissively. 

Hardly  noticing,  or  not  heeding  if  he 
noticed,  that  the  tribe  offered  no  vocifer- 
ous welcome  and  seemed  sullenly  sur- 
prised at  hb  appearance,  Gr6m  strode 
straight  to  the  Chief  whom  he  saw  sitting 
on  the  judgment  stone,  threw  down  spear 
and  club  at  his  feet  in  sign  of  fealty.  But 
A-ya,  following,  was  keen  to  note  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  tribe.  Her  defiant 
eyes  darted  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
noted  black  looks.  She  could  not  under- 
stand it;  but  she  divined  that  there  was 
some  plot  afoot  against  Gr6m.  Her  heart 
swelled  with  rage,  and  her  dark-maned 
head  went  up  arrogantly,  for  she  felt  as  if 
the  strongest  and  wisest  of  the  tribe  were 
now  but  children  in  comparison  with  her 
lord.  But  though  children,  they  were 
many,  and  she  closed  up  dose  behind  him 
for  a  guard,  grasping  more  firmly  the  shaft 
of  her  short  serviceable  spear.  She  saw 
the  broad  black  scowling  visage  of  young 
Mawg,  towering  over  a  little  group  of  his 
kinsfolk  and  eying  her  with  mingled  greed 
and  rage — and  she  divined  at  once  that  he 
was  at  the  back  of  whatever  mischief  might 
be  brewing.  She  answered  his  look  with 
one  of  mocking  scorn,  and  then  turned  her 
attention  to  the  Chief,  who  was  sitting  in 
grim  silence,  the  customary  hand  t)f  wel- 
come ominously  withheld. 

A  haughty  look  came  over  Gr6m's  face, 
his  broad  shoulders  squared  themselves, 
and  he  met  the  Chief's  eyes  sternly. 

"I  have  done  the  bidding  of  Bawr  the 
Chief"  he  said,  in  a  clear  voice  so  that  all 
the  tribe  might  hear.  "I  have  found  a 
place  where  the  tribe  may  hold  themselves 
secure  against  all  enemies.  And  I  have 
come  back,  as  was  agreed,  to  lead  the  tribe 
thither  before  our  enemies  destroy  us.  I 
have  done  great  deeds.  I  have  not  spared 
myself.  I  have  come  quickly.  I  have 
deserved  well  of  the  p)eople.  Why  has 
Bawr  the  Chief  no  welcome  for  me?" 

A  murmur  arose  from  the  corner  where 
Mawg  and  his  friends  were  grouped,  but 
a  glance  from  the  Chief  silenced  it.    With 


his  piercing  gaze  making  relently  inquisi- 
tion of  the  eyes  that  answered  his  so  stead- 
ily, he  seemed  to  ponder  Gr6m's  words. 
Slowly  the  anger  faded  from  his  scarred 
and  massy  face;  for  he  knew  men;  and  this 
man,  though  his  most  formidable  rival  in 
strength  and  prestige,  he  instinctively 
trusted. 

"You  have  been  accused"  said  he  at 
length,  slowly,  "of  deserting  the  tribe  in 
our  weakness — " 

A  puzzled  look  had  come  over  Gr6m's 
face  at  the  word  "accused,"  then  his  deep 
eyes  blazed,  and  he  broke  in  upon  the 
Chief's  speech  without  ceremony. 

"Show  me  my  accusers!"  he  demanded 
harshly. 

The  Chief  waved  his  hand  for  silence. 

"In  our  weakness — "  he  repeated.  "But 
you  have  returned  to  us.  So  I  see  that 
charge  was  false.  Also,  you  have  been 
accused  of  stealing  the  girl  A-ya.  But  you 
have  brought  her  back.  I  see  not  what 
more  your  accusers  have  against  you." 

Gr6m  turned,  and  with  a  quick  decisive 
motion  drew  A-ya  to  his  side. 

"Bawr  the  Chief  knows  that  I  am  his 
servant,  and  a  true  man"  said  he  sternly. 
"I  did  not  steal  the  girl.  She  followed  me, 
and  I  had  no  thought  of  it." 

Angry  jeers  came  from  Mawg's  comer, 
but  Gr6m  smiled  coldly  and  went  on. 

"Not  till  near  evening  of  the  second 
day,  when  she  was  chased  by  wolves,  did 
she  reveal  herself  to  me.  And  -v/hen  I 
understood  why  she  had  come,  I  looked 
on  her,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  very  fair, 
and  very  brave.  And  I  took  her.  So  that 
now  she  is  my  woman — and  I  hold  to  her, 
Chief!  But  I  will  pay  you  for  her  whatso- 
ever is  just — for  you  are  the  Chief.  And 
now  let  Bawr  show  me  my  accusers,  that 
I  may  have  done  with  them  quickly.  For 
I  have  much  to  tell." 

"Not  so,  Gr6m!"  said  the  Chief,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand.  "I  am  satisfied  that 
you  are  a  true  min.  And  for  the  girl, 
that  will  we  arrange  between  us  later. 
But  I  will  not  confront  you  with  your 
accusers,  for  there  shall  be  no  fighting  be- 
tween ourselves  when  our  warriors  that  are 
left  us  are  so  few.  And  in  this  I  know 
that  you,  being  wise,  will  agree  with  me. 
Come,  and  we  two  will  talk  of  what  is  to 
be  done." 

He  got  up  from  his  seat,  an  immen:*^ 
and  masterful  figiure,  to  lead  the  way  to 
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his  own  cave,  where  they  might  talk  in 
private.  But  Grdm  hesitated,  fearing  lest 
annoyance  should  befall  A-ya  if  he  left 
her  alone  with  his  enemies. 

"And  the  girt.  Chief"  said  he.  "I  would 
not  have  her  troubled." 

Bawr  turned.  He  "swept  a  comprehen- 
sive and  significant  glance  over  the  gaping 
crowd. 

"The  giri  A-ya,"  said  he  in  his  great  voice, 
which  thundered  over  the  amphitheater,  "is 
Grdm's  woman.  I  have  spoken."  And  he 
strode  oflf  toward  his  cave  door.  Gr6m 
picked  up  his  club  and  spear.  And  the 
girl,  with  a  haughty  indifference  she  was  far 
from  feeling,  strolled  off  toward  the  cave  of 
the  old  women,  kinsfolk  of  the  Chief,  who 
were  caring  for  Gr6m's  boy. 

But  as  the  meaning  of  the  Chief's  words 
penetrated  Mawg's  dull  wits,  he  gave  vent 
to  a  great  bellow  of  rage,  and  snatched  up 
a  spear  to  hurl  at  Gr6m.  Before  he  could 
launch  it,  however,  his  kinsmen,  who  had 
no  wish  to  bring  down  upon  themselves 
both  Gr6m's  wrath  and  that  of  the  Chief, 
fell  upon  him  and  bore  down  his  arm. 
Raging  bUndly,  Mawg  struggled  with 
them,  and  having  the  strength  of  a  bull 
he  was  near  to  wrenching  himself  free. 
But  other  men  of  the  tribe,  seeing  from  the 
Chief's  action  that  their  bitterness  against 
Grdm  had  been  unjustified,  and  remember- 
ing his  past  services,  ran  up  and  took  a 
hand  in  reducing  Mawg  to  submission. 
For  a  few  seconds  Grdm  looked  on  con- 
temptuously. Then  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  followed  the  Chief,  as. if  he  did  not 
hold  his  rival  worth  a  further  thought. 
Mawg  struggled  to  his  feet.  Gr6m  had 
disappeared.  But  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
figiu"e  of  A-ya,  slim  and  brown  and  tall, 
standing  in  the  entrance  of  the  near-by 
cave.  He  made  as  if  to  rush  upon  her, 
but  a  group  of  men  stood  in  the  way, 
plainly  ready  to  stop  him.  He  looked  at 
his  kinsmen,  but  they  hung  their  heads 
sullenly.  Blind  with  fury  though  he  was, 
and  slow  of  wit,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  was  now  against  him. 
Stuttering  with  his  rage,  he  shouted  to 
the  girl — "you  will  see  me  again."  And 
snatching  up  his  club  and  spears  he  rushed 
forth  from  the  amphitheater,  darted  down 
the  slope,  and  plunged  into  the  thick  woods 
beyond  the  brook.  And  when  the  follow- 
ing day  came  it  was  found  that  three  kins- 
men of  Mawg,  with  two  young  women  who 


were  attached  to  them,  had  fled  to  join 
the  deserter  in  the  bush. 

The  Chief,  indignant  at  this  further 
weakening  of  the  tribe,  declared  them  out- 
laws, and  ordered  that  all  (excq[>t  the 
women,  who  were  needed  as  mothers) 
should  be  killed  as  tribal  traitors,  at  sight 

As  was  natural,  since  he  was  trying  to 
present  a  totally  new  conception,  with  no 
known  analogies  save  in  the  lightning 
and  the  sun,  Gr6m  found  it  iniix)ssible 
to  convey  to  the  Chief's  mind  any  real 
idea  of  the  nature  of  his  tremendous  dis- 
covery. He  did  succeed,  however,  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  Bawr  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain mighty  Bright  One,  capable  of  putting 
even  the  sabie-tooth  and  the  red  bear  to 
instant  flight,  and  that  he  had  somehow 
managed  to  subdue  this  powerful  and 
mysterious  being  to  the  service  of  the  tribe. 
Bawr  had  examined  with  deq)  musing  the 
strange  black  bite  of  the  Bright  One  on 
Grdm's  club  and  spear.  And  he  realized 
readily  enough  that  with  such  an. ally  the 
tribe,  even  in  its  present  state  of  weak- 
ness, would  be  able  to  defy  any  further 
invasions  of  the  bow-legged  beast-men  from 
the  east.  There  was  a  rumor,  vague 
enough  but  disquieting,  of  another  migra- 
tion of  the  beast-men  under  way.  So 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Bawr  gave 
orders  that  the  tribe  should  get  together 
their  scanty  possessions  of  food,  skins  and 
weapons,  and  make  a  start  on  the  morrow 
for  their  new  home. 

And  thus  it  came  that  before  the  sun 
marked  noon  the  whole  tribe  was  under 
march,"  trailing  forth  from  the  neck  of  the 
amphitheater  at  the  heels  of  Gr6m  and 
A-ya,  and  picking  their  way  over  the  bones 
of  their  slain  enemies  which  the  vultures 
and  the  jackal  had  already  stripped  white. 
Bawr  the  Chief  came  last,  seeing  to  it  that 
there  were  no  laggards;  and  as  the  tail 
of  the  straggling  procession  left  the  pass 
he  climbed  swiftly  to  the  nearest  pinnacle 
of  rock  to  take  observation.  He  marked 
Gr6m  and  the  girl,  the  tribe  strung  out 
dejectedly  behind  them,  winding  off  to 
the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  bare  hiUs;  and 
a  pang  of  grief,  for  an  instant,  twitched 
his  massive  features.  Then  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  right.  Very  far  off,  in  a  space 
of  open  ground  by  the  brookside,  he 
marked  the  movement  of  confused,  living 
masses,  of  a  dull  brown  on  the  green.    A 
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closer  look  convinced  him  that  the  moving 
masses  were  men — new  hordes  of  the 
beast-men,  the  gaping-nosed  Bow-legs. 

"Gr6m  is  a  true  man!'*  he  muttered  with 
satisfaction;  and  went  leaping  like  a  stag 
down  the  slope  to  rejoin  the  tribe.  When 
news  of  what  he  had  seen  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  through  the  tribe,  every 
murmur  was  hushed,  and  the  sulkiest 
laggards  pushed  on  feverishly,  as  if  dreading 
a  rush  of  the  beast-men  from  every  deft 
and  glade. 

The  journey  proved,  for  the  most  part, 
uneventful.  Traveling  in  a  compact  mass, 
only  by  broad  day,  their  numbers  and  their 
?dr  of  confidence  kept  the  red  bear  and  the 
sabre-tooth,  the  black  lion  and  the  wolf- 
pack  from  venturing  to  molest  them.  By 
the  Chief's  orders  they  maintained  a  noisy, 
chatter,  with  laughter  and  shouting,  as 
soon  as  they  felt  themsdves  safely  beyond 
range  of  the  beast-men's  ears.  For  Bawr 
had  observed  that  even  the  sabre-tooth 
had  a  certain  imeasiness  at  the  sound  of 
many  human  voices  together.  At  night — 
and  it  was  their  rule  to  make  camp  while 
the  Sim  was  yet  several  hours  high — with 
the  aid  of  their  flint  spear-heads  they  would 
laboriously  cut  down  the  saplings  of  the 
long-thomed  acacia,  and  surround  the 
camp  with  a  barrier  which  the  monsters 
dared  not  assail.  Even  so,  however,  the 
nights  were  trying  enough  to  the  stoutest 
nerves.  Half  the  tribe  at  a  time  was 
obliged  to  stand  on  guard,  and  there  was 
little  sleep  to  refresh  the  weariest  when 
the  shadows  beyond  the  barriers  were 
alive  with  mutterings  and  prowlings  and 
terrible  paling-gleaming  eyes. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  journey,  how- 
ever, the  tribe  met  a  foe  whose  dense  brain 
was  quite  imimpressed  by  the  menace  of 
the  human  voice,  and  whose  rage  took  no 
account  of  their  numbers  or  their  confi- 
dence. An  enormous  bull  Urus — ^perhaps 
the  same  beast  which,  some  days  earlier, 
had  driven  Gr6m  and  the  girl  into  the  tree- 
tops — ^burst  up  dripping  and  mud-streaked 
from  his  wallow  in  a  reedy  pool,  and  came 
charging  upon  the  travelers  with  a  roar. 
No  doubt  an  outcast  from  the  herd,  he 
was  mad  with  the  lust  of  killing.  With 
shouts  of  warning  and  shrieks  of  fear  the 
tribe  scattered  in  every  direction.  The 
nearest  warriors  hurled  their  spears  as 
they  sprang  aside;  and  several  of  the 
weapons   went   deep    into    the   monster's 


flanks,  but  without  checking  him.  He  had 
fixed  his  eye  on  one  victim,  an  old  man  with 
a  conspicuous  shock  of  snow-white  hair, 
and  him  he  followed  inexorably.  The 
doomed  wretch  screamed  with  despair 
when  he  found  himself  thus  hideously 
selected,  and  ran  doubling  like  a  rabbit. 
Just  as  the  monster  overtook  him  he  fell, 
paralyzed  with  his  fright,  and  one  tre- 
mendous horn  pinned  him  to  the  earth. 
At  this  instant  the  Chief  arrived,  running 
up  from  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  Gr6m, 
coming  from  the  front.  The  Chief,  dos- 
ing in  fearlessly,  swung  his  club  with  all 
his  strength  across  the  beast's  front,  blind- 
ing one  eye,  and  confusing  him  for  the 
fraction  of  a  moment.  And  in  that  mo- 
ment Gr6m,  calculating  his  blow  with 
precision,  drove  his  spear  clean  through 
the  massive  throat  As  he  sprang  back, 
twisting  his  ragged  weapon  in  the  wound 
and  tearing  it  free,  the  monster,  with  a 
hoarse  cough,  staggered  forward  across 
his  victim,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  slowly 
sank,  while  the  blood  emptied  itself  in 
enormous  smoking  jets  from  the  wound. 

The  incident  caused  a  day's  delay  in 
the  march;  for  there  was  the  dead  elder 
to  be  buried,  with  heavy  stones  heaped 
over  his  body,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  tribe,  and  there  was  also  the  meat  of 
the  slain  bull  to  be  cut  up  for  carrying — 
a  rank  food,  but  sustaining,  and  not  to 
be  despised  when  one  is  on  a, journey  with 
uncertainties  ahead.  And  the  delay  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  new  spirit 
which  now  seized  this  poor  fugitive  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  of  the  Little  Hills.  The 
speedy  and  spectacular  triumph  over  a 
foe  so  formidable  as  the  giant  bull  Urus 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  an  omen  of 
good  fortune. 

As  they  approached  the  valley  whose 
mouth  was  guarded  by  the  line  of  vol- 
canic fire,  Gr6m  pmposely  led  the  tribe 
by  such  a  path  that  they  should  get  no 
glimpse  of  the  dancing  flames  imtil  close 
upon  them.  Down  behind  a  long  line  of 
woods  he  led  them,  with  no  warning  of 
what  was  to  come.  Then  suddenly  around 
into  the  open — and  there,  not  a  hundred 
paces  distant,  was  the  valley-mouth,  and 
the  long  thin  line  of  flickering  scarlet 
tongues  drawn  across  it. 

As  the  people  came  in  sight  of  the  in- 
comprehensible phenomenon  they  stared 
for  a  moment,  gasping,  or  uttering  low 
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cries,  then  fell  uf>on  their  faces  in  awe. 
Grdm  remained  standing,  leaning  upon  his 
spear,  and  A-ya  stood  with  bowed  head 
close  behind  him.  When  the  Chief,  shep- 
herding and  guarding  the  rear  ranks, 
emerged  around  the  elbow  of  woods  and 
saw  his  people  thus  prostrate  before  the 
shining  wonder,  he  too  was  moved  to  fol- 
low their  example,  for  his  heart  went  cold 
within  him.  But  not  without  reason  was 
he  Chief,  for  he  could  control  himself  as 
well  as  others.  A  pallor  spread  beneath 
the  smoky  tan  of  his  broad  features,  but 
without  an  instant's  hesitation  he  strode 
*to  the  front — and  stood  like  Gr6m,  with 
unbowed  head,  leaning  calmly  on  his  great 
club.  His  thought  was  that  the  Shining 
One  must  be,  indeed,  a  God,  and  might 
slay  him  from  afar,  like  the  lightning — 
i>ut  it  could  not  make  him  afraid. 

Gr6m  gave  him  a  quick  look  of  approval. 
"Tell  the  people,"  said  he,  "to  follow  us 
round  through  the  open  space  yonder, 
and  into  the  valley,  Uiat  we  may  make 
camp,  for  there  are  many  great  beasts 
here.  And  tell  them  not  to  approach 
the  Shining  One,  lest  he  smite  them;  but 
also  not  to  fear,  for  he  will  not  come  at 
them." 

When  the  people,  trembling,  staring 
with  fascinated  eyes  at  the  dancing  array, 
and  shrinking  nervously  from  the  strange 
warmth,  had  all  been  gathered  into  the 
open  space  between  the  fire  and  the  thick- 
ets, Grdm  led  the  Chief  up  to  the  flames 
and  hurriedly  explained  to  him  what  he 
had  foimd  out  as  to  how  they  must  be  man- 
aged. Then,  leaving  him  to  ponder  the 
miracle,  and  to  experiment,  he  took  A-ya 
to  help  him  build  other  fires  along  the  edge 
of  the  thickets  in  order  to  keep  the  monsters 
at  bay.  And  all  the  while  the  tribe  sat 
watching,  huddled  on  their  haunches,  with 
mouths  agape  and  eyes  rolling  in  amaze- 
ment. 

Bawr  the  Chief,  meanwhile,  was  revolv- 
ing many  things  in  his  sagacious  brain, 
as  he  alternately  lighted  and  extinguished 
the  little,  eating  flames  which  fixed  them- 
selves upon  the  dry  wood  when  he  held 
it  in  the  blaze.  His  mind  was  of  a  very 
different  order  from  that  of  Gr6m,  though 
perhaps  not  less  capacious  and  capable. 
Gr6m  was  the  discoverer,  the  initiator, 
while  Bawr  was  essentially  the  ruler,  con- 
cerned to  apply  all  he  learned  to  the  ex- 
tension and  securing  of  his  power.    It  was 


his  realization  of  Grdm's  transparent  hon- 
esty and  indifference  to  power  which  made 
him  so  free  from  jealousy  of  Gr6m*s  pres- 
tige. His  shrewd  perceptions  told  him  that 
Gr6m  would  far  rather  see  him  rule  the 
tribe,  so  long  as  he  ruled  it  effectually, 
than  be  troubled  with  the  task  himself. 
But  there  were  others  in  the  tribe  whom 
he  suspected  of  being  less  disinterested — 
who  were  capable  of  becoming  troublesome 
if  ever  he  should  find  his  strength  failing. 
One  of  these  in  particular,  a  gigantic  black- 
browed  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ne-boo, 
remotely  akin  to  the  deserter  Mawg,  was 
now  watching  him  with  eyes  more  keen  and 
considerate  than  those  of  his  companions. 
As  Bawr  became  conscious  of  this  inquir- 
ing crafty  gaze,  he  made  a  slip  and  closed 
his  left  hand  on  a  portion  of  his  branch 
which  was  still  glowing  red.  With  superb 
nerve  he  gave  no  sign  of  the  hurt.  And  he 
thought  quickly.  He  had  taken  a  liberty 
with  the  Bright  One,  and  been  bitten  by 
those  mysterious  shining  teeth  which  left 
a  scar  of  black.  Well,  some  one  else  should 
be  bitten  also.  Calmly  heating  the  branch 
again  till  it  was  a  live  coal  for  three-quar- 
ters of  its  length,  he  called  the  crafty-eyed 
warrior  to  him.  The  man  came,  uneasy, 
but  full  of  interest. 

"Take  this"  said  Bawr — and  tossed 
him  the  red  brand.  With  shrinking  hands 
Ne-boo  caught  it,  to  drop  it  instantly 
With  a  yell  of  pain  and  terror.  It  fell 
scraping  his  leg,  and  then  upon  his  foot; 
and  in  his  fright  he  threw  himself  down 
beside  it,  begging  it  not  to  smite  him  again. 

"Strange"  said  Bawr,  in  a  voice  for  all 
the  tribe  to  hear.  "The  Shining  One  will 
not  suffer  Ne-boo  to  touch  him."  With 
the  air  of  a  high  priest  he  picked  the  brand 
up,  and  held  it  again  into  the  flames.  And 
Gr6m  returning  at  this  moment  to  his 
side,  he  commanded  in  a  low  voice — "Let 
none  but  ourselves  attend  or  touch  the 
Bright  One." 

Grdm,  his  mind  occupied  with  plans  for 
the  settling  of  the  tribe,  agreed  without 
asking  the  reason  for  this  decree.  He  was 
thinking  about  getting  the  tribe  housed  in 
the  caves  which  he  had  noticed  in  the 
steep  sides  of  the  valley.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  these  caves  were  the  houses 
of  the  red  bear,  the  sabre-tooth,  and  the 
bone-crushing  hyenas,  but,  as  he  explained 
to  the  Chief  with  thrilling  elation,  the 
Shining  One  would  drive  these  monsters 
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out,  and  teach  them  to  keep  theu-  distance. 
To  Bawr,  who  had  had  some  experience  in 
his  day  of  the  red  bear  and  the  sabre-tooth, 
and  who  had  not  yet  seen  all  that  these 
dancing  tongues  of  gold  and  scarlet  could 
do,  the  enterprise  seemed  a  formidable 
one.  But  he  sagaciously  .reserved  his 
judgment,  pondering  things  that  he  felt 
sure  Gr6m  would  not  dream  of. 

That  night  when  all  was  thick  darkness 
beyond  the  magic  circle  of  the  fires,  the 
People  of  the  Little  Hills  sat  or  crouched 
trembling  and  wondering,  while  monstrous 
dim  shapes  of  such  bears  and  tigers  as  they 
had  never  imagined  in  their  worst  night- 
mares prowled  roaring  all  about  them, 
held  off  by  nothing  more  substantial  than 
just  those  thin  and  darting  tongues  of 
flame.  That  the  little  bright  things  could 
bite  terribly  they  had  evidence  enough, 
both  in  the  charred  and  corroded  wood 
which  the  flames  had  licked,  and  in  the 
angry  wounds  of  Ne-boo.  At  the  same 
time  they  saw  their  Chief  and  Gr6m  appar- 
ently handling  the  Terror  with  impimity, 
and  the  girl  A-ya  approaching  it  and  serv- 
ing it  freely,  though  always  with  bowed 
head  and  every  mark  of  awe. 

But  what  made  the  deepest,  the  most 
ineffaceable,  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  tribe  was  when  Gr6m  and  the  Chief, 
each  waving  a  pair  of  dead  branches  all 
aflame,  charged  at  a  pair  of  giant  sabre- 
tooths  who  had  ventured  too  near,  and 
drove  them  scurrying  like  frightened  sheep 
into  the  bush.  Repeating  the  tactics 
which  he  had  previously  found  effective, 
Gr6m  hurled  one  of  his  flaming  weapons 
after  the  fugitives — an  example  which  the 
Chief,  not  to  be  outshone,  followed  in- 
stantly. The  result  was  startling.  The 
brands  chanced  to  fall  where  there  was  a 
great  accumulation  of  dry  wood  and  twigs 
and  leavei.  In  a  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
the  flames  had  leapt  up  into  full  fury,  and 
were  chasing  the  fugitives  up  the  valley 
with  a  rear.  In  the  sudden  great  glare 
could  be  seen  sabre-tooths  stretching  out 
in  panic-stricken  flight,  burly  red  bears 
fleeing  with  their  awkward  but  deadly- 
swift  gallop,  huge  hyenas  scattering  to 
this  side  and  that,  and  many  furtive  un- 
known creatures  driven  into  a  blind  and 
howling  rout.  Gr6m  himself  was  as  thun- 
der-struck as  any  one  at  the  amazing  result 
of  his  action,  but  his  quick  wits  told  him 
to  disguise  his  astonishment  and  bear  him- 


self as  if  it  were  exactly  what  he  had  planned. 
The  Chief  copied  his  attitude  with  scrupu- 
lous precision  and  unfailing  nerve,  though 
quite  prepared  to  see  the  red  whirlwind 
suddenly  tiun  back  and  blot  himself,  the 
audacious  Gr6m,  and  the  whole  shudder- 
ing tribe  from  the  face  of  the  outraged 
earth.  But  no  such  thing  happened.  The 
torrent  of  flame  raged  straight  up  the 
valley,  cutting  a  path  some  fifty  odd  paces 
in  width,  and  leaving  a  track  of  smoulder- 
ing winking  red  stems  and  stumps  behind 
it.  And  all  the  beasts  hid  themselves  in 
their  terror,  so  that  not  one  of  them  was 
seen  again  that  night.  As  for  the  Peq>le' 
of  the  Little  Hills,  they  were  now  ready 
to  fall  down  and  put  dust  in  their  hair  in 
utter  abasement,  if  either  Grdm  or  the 
Chief  so  much  as  looked  at  them. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  next  day  the 
Chief  and  Grdm,  bearing  lighted  brands 
and  followed  dose  by  A-ya  with  a  bundle 
of  dry  faggots,  twigs  and  grass,  took  pos- 
session of  two  great  caves  on  the  southward- 
facing  slope  of  the  valley.  The  giant 
bears  which  occupied  one  of  them  fled 
ignominiously  at  the  first  threat  of  the 
flames,  having  been  scorched  and  thor- 
oughly cowed  by  the  conflagration  of  the 
previous  night.  The  other  cave  had  been 
already  vacated  by  the  hyena  pack,  which 
had  no  stomach  to  face  these  throwers  of 
flame.  Before  the  mouth  of  each  cave, 
at  a  safe  distance,  a  fire  was  lighted — a 
notice  to  all  the  beasts  that  their  rule  was 
at  an  end.  The  whole  tribe  was  set  to 
the  gathering  of  a  great  store  of  fuel, 
which  was  heaped  about  the  mouths  of 
the  caves  as  a  shield  against  the  weather. 
Then  the  people  began  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  new  home,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Bow-legs, 
should  they  chance  that  way,  would  have 
the  temerity  to  face  their  new  and  terrible 
protector. 

When  all  was  ordered  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  Chief  called  Grdm  to  his  side.  The 
two  stood  apart,  and  watched  the  tall 
figure  of  A-ya  moving  from  the  one  fire 
to  the  other  and  tending  them  reverently, 
as  one  performing  a  rite.  Gr6m*s  eyes 
took  on  a  certain  illumination  at  the  si^ht 
of  her,  a  look  which  the  Chief  had  never 
observed  in  any  man's  eyes  before.  But 
he  thought  little  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  full 
of  other  matters. 

''It  is  well,"  said  he  presently  in  a  low 
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voice,  "that  the  service  and  understanding 
of  the  Bright  One  should  not  be  allowed 
to  the  people,  but  should  be  kept  strictly 
to  ourselves  and  to  those  whom  we  shall 
choose  to  initiate.  I  shall  appoint  the  two 
best  men  of  my  own  kin,  and  your  son, 
and  one  .other  whom  you  shall  select,  as 
servants  of  the  Bright  One,  and  they  shall 
be  sworn  to  admit  no  other  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  task.  And  I  will  make  a 
law  that  the  people  shall  henceforth  wor- 
ship only  the  Bright  One,  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  the  Thunder,  and  the  Wind, 
and  unknown  Spirits,  which,  after  all,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  have  never  been  able  to 
do  much  either  for  or  against  us.  But  this 
Bright  One  is  a  real  Grod,  such  as  we  can 
be  sure  of.  And  you  and  I  shall  be  His 
priests.  And  only  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
understand  Him." 

"That  is  good"  agreed  Gr6m,  whose 
brain  was  busy  devising  other  ways  of 
making  the  wild  flames  serviceable  to  man. 
"But,"  he  went  on,  "there  is  A-ya.  She 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  you  and  I." 

The  Chief  f>ondered  a  moment. 


"Either  the  girl  must  die"  said  he,  eying 
Grdm's  face,  "or  she  must  be  a  priest  along 
with  us." 

"I  think  she  will  be  a  good  priest'*  said 
Gr6m  drily,  his  eyes  resting  upon  her. 

Then  the  Chief,  ascending  a  rock  be- 
tween the  two  fires,  spoke  to  the  people,  and 
decreed  as  he  had  said.  He  told  a  little 
about  the  Shining  One,  just  so  much  as  he 
thought  it  good  for  his  hearers  to  know. 
He  declared  that  the  ones  he  had  chosen 
for  the  great  honor  of  serving  the  fires 
must  tend  them  by  turns,  night  and  day, 
and  guard  them  with  their  lives — for  that 
if  one  or  the  other  should  be  suffered  to 
die  out  some  great  disaster  would  assuredly 
come  upon  the  tribe. 

"And  henceforth,"  he  concluded,  "you 
shall  not  be  called  the  People  of  the  Little 
Hills;  for  these  ridges,  indeed,  are  not 
such  hills  as  those  whose  bald  and  wirdy 
tops  are  keeping  the  bones  of  our  fathers. 
But  you  shall  be  known  and  feared  greatly 
by  our  enemies,  as  'The  Children  of  the 
Shining  One' — ^under  whose  protection  I 
declare  you." 


[Tbe  fouith  instalmeDt  of  the  romance  of  Grftm  and  A-ya,  entitled  "The  PuIler-<lowa  of  Trees."  will 

appear  in  the  December  niimber.J 


BALBOA 

By  EUZABETK  WHTTFORD 

In  awe-struck  triumph  stood  he  on  the  height 

Of  Darien  moimt,  and  looked  upon  the  wave— 
A  new-discovered  sea  whose  waters  lave 
Bleak  Arctic  wastes  and  teeming  tropics  bright, 
Ice-shackled  shores  and  lands  of  living  light. 

Then  through  the  surf  he  strode  with  naked  glave, 
And  to  his  sovereign  of  Castile  he  gave 
Worlds,  greater  than  his  fancy's  wildest  flight. 
Nor  recked  he  that  a  nation,  yet  undreamed, 

Would  rive  the  continent  in  twain,  and  make 
One  water  of  the  east  and  western  sea — 
Such  thoughts  insanity  he  would  have  deemed. 
Brave  Spaniard,  may  our  glory  thine  awake. 

For  fancy's  flame  leaps  up  at  thought  of  thee ! 
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KELLEY  AFOOT 

Br  HAMLIN  GARLAND 
Aulkvr  of:  Mam  TravtM  RoaJit  Tki  Nuggtt 

lOlMniuJ  ty  ArAur  CaklB 

KELLEY  was  in  o9  the  range  and  in     dressing   himself,  "as    you've   played  the 
profound  disgust  with   himself,  for     drunken  Injun,  suppose  you  now  play  valet 
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"  after  serving  honorably  as  Une-rider 
(and  later  as  cow-boss)  for  ten  years  or 
more,  he  had  ridden  over  to  Keno  to  meet 
an  old  comrade.  Just  how  it  all  happened 
he  couldn't  tell,  but  he  woke  one  morning 
without  a  dollar,  and  what  was  incredibly 
worse,  without  horse  or  saddle.  Even  h^ 
revolver  was  gone. 

In  brief,  tall  Ed  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  was  set  afoot,  and  this,  you  must  under- 
stand, is  the  most  direful  disaster  in  cow- 
hoy  life.  It  means  that  you  must  begin  from 
the  ground  up,  as  if  you 
wsre  a  perfectly  new  ten- 
derfoot from  Nebraska. 

Fort  Keno  was,  of  course, 
not  a  real  fort,  but  it  was  a 
real  barracks.  The  town 
was  an  imitation  town. 
The  fort,  spick-span  in  rows 
with  nicely  planted  trees 
and'green  grass-plats  (kept 
in  condition  at  vast  ex- 
pense by  the  War  Depart- 
ment), stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  sluggish  river,  while 
just  below  it  and  across  the 
stream  sprawled  the  town, 
drab,  flea-bitten,  unkempt, 
littered  with  tin  cans  and 
old  bottles,  a  collection  of 
saloons,  gambling  houses 
and  nameless  dives,  with  a 
few  people— -a  very  few — 
making  an  honest  living  by 
selling  groceries,  saddles 
and  coal-oil. 

Among  the  industries  of 
Keno  City  was  a  livery  and 
sale  stable,  and  Kelley, 
with  intent  to  punish  him- 
self at  once,  applied  for 
position  as  hostler.  "You 
duraed  fool,"  he  said  ad- 


lot  of  mustangs  for  a  while." 
As  a  disciplinary  design  he  felicitated  him- 
self upon  having  hit  upon  the  most  humil- 
iating and  distasteful  position  in  Keno.  It 
was  understood  that  Harford  of  the  Cotton- 
wood Corral  never  hired  a  man  as  hostler. 
He  seemed  to  prefer  bimis  and  tramps, 
either  because  he  could  get  them  cheaper  or 
else  because  no  decent  citizen  would  work 
for  him.  He  was  an  "arbitrary  cuss"  and 
ready  with  a  gun  or  boot.  He  came  down 
a  long  trail  of  weather-worn  experiences  in 
the  Southwest  and  showed 
it  both  in  face  and  voice. 
He  was  a  big  man  who  had 
once  been  fatter,  but  his 
wrinkled  and  sour  visage 
seldom  crinkled  intoasmile. 
\  He  had  never  beenJoUyand 

he  was  now  morose. 

Kelley  hated  him.  That, 
too,  was  another  part  of  his 
elaborate  scheme  of  self- 
pimishment  —  hated,  but 
did  not  fear  him,  for  tall  Ed 
Kelley  feared  no  thing  that 
walked  the  earth  or  sailed 
the  air— except  mosquitoes 
and  women.  Mosquitoes, 
he  had  learned,  carried  yet- 
low  fever,  and  women 
robbed  a  man  of  horse  and 
saddle. 

He  was  no  longer  young, 
tiiat  is,  as  a  cow-puncher 
he  was  sometimes  called 
"old  Ed  Kelley."  In  fact, 
he  was  only  thirty-six  and  a 
very  attractive  figure  when 
cleanly  shaven  and  freshly 
shirted.  "You  bum,"  he 
continued  to  sayin  hitter  de- 
rision as  he  caught  glimpses 
of  himself  of  a  morning  in 
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the  little  fragments  of  broken  glass  which, 
being  tacked  on  the  wall,  served  as  a  mirror 
in  the  office,  "You  dumed  mangy  coyote, 
you  need  a  shave,  but  you  won't  get  it. 
You  need  a  clean  shirt  and  a  new  bandana, 
but  you  won't  get  them,  neither — ^not  yet  a 
while.  You'll  earn  'cm  by  going  without  a 
drop  of  whiskey,  and  forking  manure  for 
the  next  six  months.    You  hear  me?" 

He  slept  in  the  office  on  a  soiled  ill-smell- 
ing bunk,  and  his  hours  of  repose  were 
broken  by  calls  on  the  telephone  or  by  some 
one  beating  at  the  door  late  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning,  but  he  always  re- 
sponded without  a  word  of  complaint.  It 
was  all  lovely  discipline.  It  was  like  beat- 
ing a  measly  bronco  over  the  head  in  cor- 
rection of  some  grievous  fault  (like  nipping 
your  calf,  for  example),  and  he  took  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  going  about  degraded  and 
forgotten  of  his  fellows,  for  no  one  in  Keno 
knew  that  this  grimy  hostler  had  once  been 
cow-boss  on  the  Perco.  This,  in  a  certain 
degree,  softened  his  disgrace  and  lessened 
his  punishment,  but  he  couldn't  quite  bring 
himself  to  the  task  of  explaining  just  how 
he  had  come  to  leave  the  range  and  go  into 
service  with  Harford. 

The  officers  of  the  fort,  when  tired  of  the 
ambulance,  occasionally  took  out  a  team 
and  covered  rig,  and  so  Kelley  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  commanding  officer.  Major 
Dugan,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  with  carefully 
barbered  head  and  immaculate  uniform. 
In  Kelley's  estimation  he  was  almost  too 
well  kept  for  a  man  nearing  fifty.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  gallant  to  whom  comely  women 
were  still  the  fairest  kind  of  game. 

In  truth,  tall  Ed  as  hostler  often  furnished 
the  major  with  a  carriage  in  which  to  make 
some  of  his  private  expeditions,  and  this 
was  another  and  final  disgrace  which  the 
cow-man  perceived  and  commented  upon. 
To  assist  a  gay  Lothario  like  the  major  in 
concealing  his  sentimental  affairs  was  the 
nethermost  deep  of  "self-discipline,"  but 
when  the  pretty  young  wife  of  his  employer 
became  the  object  of  the  major's  attention, 
Kelley  was  thrown  into  doubt. 

Anita  Harford,  part  Spanish  and  part 
German  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  South- 
west, was  a  curious  and  interesting  mixture 
with  lovely  golden-brown  hair  and  big  dark 
brown  eyes.  She  had  the  ingratiating  smile 
of  the  senora,  her  mother,  and  the  moods  of 
gravity,  almost  melancholy,  of  her  father. 
To  Kelley,  when  he  saw  her  first,  she  seemed 


a  child,  and  when  he  learned  that  she  was 
Harford's  wife  he  swore  softly  in  pity  and 
disgust.  "How  did  the  old  seed  get  her?" 
he  asked  himself. 

She  had  been  away  in  Albuquerque  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  his  hostlership,  and 
though  he  had  heard  something  of  her  from 
the  men  about  the  corral,  he  had  no  great 
interest  in  her  tiU  she  came  one  afternoon  to 
the  door  of  the  stable,  where  she  paused 
like  a  snow-white  timid  antelope  and  softly 
said  "Are  you  the  new  hostler?" 

"I  am,  miss." 

She  smiled  at  his  mistake.  "I  am  Mrs. 
Harford.  Please  let  me  have  the  single 
buggy  and  bay  Nellie." 

Kelley  concealed  his  surprise.  "Sure 
thing,  mom.    Want  her  now?" 

"If  you  please." 

As  she  moved  away  so  lightly  and  so 
daintily,  Kelley  stared  in  stupefaction. 
"Guess  I've  miscalculated  somewhere.  Old 
Harf  must  have  more  drag  into  him  than  I 
made  out.  Tears  like  he's  the  champion 
hypnotic  spieler  when  it  comes  to  women." 

He  hitched  up  the  horse  in  profound  med- 
itation. For  the  first  time  since  his  down- 
fall his  humiliation  seemed  just  a  trifle 
deeper  than  was  necessary.  He  regretted 
his  filthy  shirt  and  his  imshom  cheeks,  and 
as  he  brought  the  horse  around  to  the  door 
of  the  boss's  house  he  slipped  out  of  the 
buggy  on  the  off-side,  hurriedly  hitched  the 
mare  to  the  pole  and  retreated  to  his  alley, 
like  a  rat  to  its  burrow.  The  few  moments 
when  Anita's  clear  eyes  had  rested  upon 
him  had  been  moments  of  self-revelation. 

"Kelley,  you're  all  kinds  of  a  blankety 
fool"  said  he.  "You're  causing  yourself  a 
whole  lot  of  extra  misery  and  you're  a  dis- 
gusting object  besides.  It  isn't  necessary 
for  you  to  be  a  skunk  in  order  to  give  your- 
self a  welting.  Go  now,  and  get  a  shave  and 
a  clean  shirt,  and  start  again." 

This  he  did,  and  out  of  his  next  week's 
pay  he  bought  a  clean  pair  of  overalls  and  a 
new  sombrero,  so  that  when  he  came  back 
to  the  bam,  Harford  was  disturbed.  "Hope 
you  aren't  going  to  pull  out,  Kelley?  You 
suit  me  and  if  it's  a  question  of  pay,  I'll 
raise  you  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not  leaving.  Only  I  jest 
felt  like  I  was  a  little  too  measly.  'Pears 
like  I  ought  to  afford  a  clean  shirt — it  does 
make  a  heap  of  difference  in  the  looks  of  a 
fellow.  No,  I'm  booked  to  stay  with  you 
for  a  while  yet." 
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Naturally  thereafter  Uttle  Mrs.  Harford 
fiUed  a  large  place  in  Kelley's  gloomy  world. 
He  was  not  a  romantic  person,  but  he  was 
often  lonesome  in  the  midst  of  his  self-im- 
posed p>enance.  He  forbade  himself  the 
solace  of  the  saloon.  He  denied  himself  a 
day  or  even  an  hour  oflF  duty,  and  Harford, 
secretly  amazed  and  inwardly  delighted, 
went  so  far  one  day  as  to  offer  his  hostler  a 
cigar.  But  Kelley  waved  it  away  by  saying 
"No,    IVe  cut  out  the  tobacco." 

This  astonished  his  boss  still  more. 
"Whar  were  you  raised?"  he  asked  in  a  tone 
which  implied  that  he  suspected  a  thorough 
Sunday-school  training. 
"St.  Louis,  Mo."  answered  Kelley. 
"That  accounts  for  it"  retorted  Harford 
with  humorous  accent.  "Couldn't  stand 
the  town,  eh?  Say,  it's  a  wonder  you  es- 
oq^ed  the  ministry." 

"It's  more  of  a  wonder  than  you  know" 
replied  Kelley.  "I  was  headed  right  plxunb 
that  way  till  I  was  seventeen.  My  mother 
had  it  all  picked  out  for  me.  Then  I  broke 
out  for  the  West." 

Harford,  with  the  instinctive  caution  of 
the  plainsman,  pursued  the  subject  no 
further.  He  was  content  to  know  that  for 
a  very  moderate  wage  he  had  secured  the 
best  man  with  horses  that  the  stable  ever 
knew.  As  he  told  his  wife  that  night, 
"Kellejr's  too  good  to  be  permanent.  He'll 
skip  out  with  one  of  the  best  saddle  horses 
some  night,  or  else  he'll  go  on  a  tearing 
drunk,  and  send  the  whole  outfit  up  in 
smoke.  I  don't  imderstand  the  cuss.  He 
looks  like  the  usual  hobo  out  of  a  job,  but 
he's  as  abstemious  as  a  New  England  dea- 
con.   'Pears  like  he  has  no  faults  at  all." 

Anita  had  been  attracted  to  Kelley,  lowly 
as  he  looked,  and  hearing  his  singular  vir- 
tues recoimted  by  her  husband  opened  her 
eyes  in  augmented  interest.    All  the  men  in 
her  world  were  rough.    Her  father  drank, 
and  brothers  fought  and  swore  and  cheated, 
and  her  husband  was  as  free  of  speech  in  her 
presence  as  if  she  were  another  kind  of  man, 
softening  his  words  a  little  but  not  much. 
Therefore  the  next  time  she  met  Kelley  she 
Ungered  to  make  conversation  with  him, 
rejoicing  in   his   candid   eyes   and   clean- 
duiven  face.     She  observed  also  that  his 
shirt  was  clean  and  his  tie  new.    "He  looks 
almost  like  a  soldier"  she  thought,  and  this 
was  her  highest  compliment. 

Surrounded   as  she   was   by   gamblers, 
hcrse-jockeys,  cattle-buyers  and  miners,  all 


(generally  speaking)  of  the  same  slouchy 
imkempt  type,  she  recognized,  in  the  officers 
of  the  fort,  gentlemen  of  the  highest  breed- 
ing and  radiant  charm.  Erect,  neat,  brisk 
of  step,  the  lieutenants  on  parade  gave  oflF 
something  so  alien  yet  so  sweet  that  her 
heart  went  out  to  them  collectively,  and 
when  they  lifted  their  caps  to  her  individ- 
ually she  smiled  upon  th^m  all  with  childish 
unconsciousness  of  their  dangerous  quali- 
ties. 

Most  of  the  younger  unmarried  men  took 
these  smiles  to  be  as  they  were,  entirely 
without  guile.  Others  spoke  jestingly  (in 
private)  of  her  attitude,  but  were  indined 
to  respect  Harford's  reputation  as  a  gim 
man.  Only  the  major  himself  was  reckless 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  young 
wife's  admiration  for  a  uniform. 

Kelley  soon  imderstood  the  situation. 
His  keen  eyes  and  sensitive  ears  informed 
him  of  the  light  estimation  in  which  his 
employer's  wife  was  held  by  the  major,  but 
at  first  he  merely  said  "This  is  none  of  your 
funeral,  Kelley,  stick  to  your  curry-comb. 
Harford  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own." 

This  good  resolution  weakened  the  next 
time  Anita  met  him  and  prettily  praised 
him:  "Mr.  Harford  says  you  are  the  best 
man  he  ever  had,  and  I  thmk  that  must  be 
so,  for  my  pony  never  looked  so  clean  and 
shiny." 

Kelley  almost  blushed,  for  as  a  matter  of 
faithful  history  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  brushing  bay  Nellie.  She  did  indeed 
shine  like  a  bottle  and  she  trod  the  air  like 
winged  Pegasus,  and  her  harness,  newly 
oiled  and  carefully  burnished,  glittered  as  h 
composed  of  jet  and  gold.  "Oh,  that's  all 
right,  it's  a  part  of  my  job"  he  replied  as 
carelessly  as  he  could  contrive.  "I  like  a 
good  horse" — "and  a  pretty  woman,"  he 
might  have  added,  but  he  didn't. 

Although  Anita  seemed  to  linger  and  to 
desire  to  speak  a  word  or  two  more,  the  tall 
hostler  turned  resolutely  away  and  disap- 
peared into  the  stable. 

Bay  Nellie,  being  the  one  dependable  car- 
riage horse  in  the  outfit,  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  Anita  and  her  friends,  but 
Kelley  had  orders  from  Harford  to  let  the 
mare  out  whenever  the  women  did  not  need 
her,  provided  a  kindly  driver  was  assured, 
and  so  it  happened  that  the  wives  of  the 
officers  occasionally  used  her,  although  none 
of  them  could  be  called  friends  or  even  ac- 
quaintances of  little  Mrs.  Harford. 
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"I  reckon  you're  mistaken"  said  Eelley. 
"Not  by  a  whole  mile!    It  was  dark  but 
not  so  dark  but  that  I  could  see  who  they 
were.    They  were  in  a  top  buggy  drivin' 
tliat  slick  nag  the  old  man  is  so  choice 
about." 
"When  was  it?"  asked  Kelley. 
"Night  before  last.    I  met  'em  there  just 
at  the  bend  of  the  i*ver.    It  wasn't  hardly 
dark  yet  and  I  saw  'cm  plain." 

KelJey  said  no  more,  for  he  remembered 
that  Anita  had  called  for  the  horse  on  that 
date  just  about  sundown  and  had  driven 
away  alone.  She  returned  alone  about  ten, 
at  least  drove  up  to  the  stable  door  alone, 
but  he  recalled  hearing  the  low  tones  of  a 
man's  voice  just  before  she  called. 

It  made  him  sad  and  angry.  He  muttered 
imprecations  against  the  whole  world  of 
men,  himself  in- 
cluded. "U  I 
hadn't  seen  her 
— if  I  didn't  know 
how  sweet  and 
kind  and  pretty 
■  she  was  I  would- 

'  n't     mind,"    he 

said    to    himself, 
"but  to  think  of  a 
'  httle    babe    like 

her — ' '  he  checked 
himself.      "That 
"^^   ■■  old     cockalorum 

needs  killing.  I 
wonder  if  I've  got 
to  do  it?"  he  said 
in  conclusion. 

Harford    came 
home    the    next 
day,  and  for  sev- 
eral weeks  there 
was    no    further 
occasion  for  gos- 
Kelley  observed  their  distant,  if  not  con-      sip,  although  Kelley  had  his  eyes  on  the 
tcmptuous,  nods  to  his  employer's  wife  as      major    so   closely   that    he   could  neither 
they  chanced  to  meet  her  on  the  street,  but      come  nor  go  without  having  his  actions  an- 
he  said  no  word,  even  when  some  of  the     alyzed.     He  kept  dose  record  on  Anita's 
town  loafers  frankly  commented  upon  it.      coming  and  going,  also,  although  it  made 
He  owed  nothing  to  Harford.    "It's  not  my     him  feel  like  a  detective  when  even  she 
job  to  defend  his  wife's  reputation."   Never-     glanced  at  him.    He  was  sure  she  was  only 
theless  it  made  him  hot  when  he  heard  one     the  thoughtless  child  in  all  her  indiscretions, 
of  these  loafers  remark:     "I  met  the  old      with  a  child's  admiration  of  a  portly  man 
major  the  other  evening  driving  along  the      in  a  handsome  uniform, 
river  road  with   Harf's  wife.     Somebody         "I'll  speak  to  her"  resolved  Kelley,  "I'll 
better  warn  the  major  or  there'll  be  merry     hand  her  out  a  word  of  warning  just  to  clear 
hell  and  a  miUtary  funeral  one  of  these     my  conscience.    She  needs  a  big  brother  or 
days."  an  uncle — 'ome  one  to  give  her  a  jolt." 
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Tlje  opportunity  came  a  day  soon  after 
Harford's  return,  but  his  courage  almost 
failed  M  the  moment  of  meeting.  So  dainty, 
so  small,  so  charming  and  so  bird-like  did  she 
seem!  She  complimented  him  again  on  the 
oindttion  of  the  mare  and  asked  timidly; 
"How  much  does  my  husband  pay  you?" 

"More  than  I'm  worth"  he  replied  with 
gloomy  self-depredation. 

She  caught  the  note  of  bitterness  in  his 
voice  and  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  sur- 
prised silence,  her  big  eyes  full  of  question. 
"What  made  you  say  that?" 

Kelley,  repenting  his  lack  of  restraint, 
aniled  and  said,  "Oh,  I  felt  that  way  for  a 
minute.  You  see,  I  used  to  lead  a  high  life 
of  ease,  I  was  a  nobleman — an  Irish  lord." 
She  uttered  an  incredulous  word,  but  he 
kept  on.  "Yes.  Although  my  name  is 
Kelley  I  belong  to  a  long  line  of  kings.  I'm 
working  as  hostler  just  to  square  myself 
for  having  killed  a  man.  You  see,  my  queen 
was  kind  o'  foolish  and  reckless,  and  let  a 
certain  English  major  hang  round  her  till  I 
got  locoed,  and  being  naturally  quick  on  the 
trigger,  I  slew  him." 

She  was  not  stupid,  she  understood. 
With  a  scornful,  resentful  glance,  she  took 
the  reins  from  his  hands  and  stepped  into 
the  carrii^e.  Kelley,  silenced  for  the  time 
and  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  bungled  his 
job,  fell  back  a  pace,  while  she  drove  away 
without  so  much  as  a  backward  glance. 

"I  reckon  ^e  got  it"  he  said  grimly,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  work.  "I  didn't  put  it  aU 
just  the  way  I  had  it  in  my  head,  but  she 
'peared  to  sense  enough  of  it  to  call  me  a 
Piute  for  buttinjg  in.  If  it  don't  work  I'll 
tack  a  warning  on  the  major  which  nobody 
will  misread  for  a  joke." 

As  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  went  by  he 
became  more  and  more  uneasy.  "I  hope 
she'll  turn  up  before  dark,  for  Harf  is  liable 
to  get  back  any  minute."  He  said  this  a 
dozen  times  and  when  he  saw  her  coming  up 
the  street  with  a  woman  in  the  seat  beside 
her,  he  breathed  deeply  and  swore  harshly 
in  his  relief.  "I  guess  my  parable  kind  o' 
worked"  he  thought  exultantly.  "She's 
kept  clear  of  the  old  goat  this  trip." 

The  little  lady  stopped  her  horse  at  the 
door  of  the  stable  and  with  a  cool  and  dis- 
tant nod  alighted  and  walked  away. 

"I'm     the     hostler     now — sure     thing" 
groaned  Kelley.    "No  raise  of  pay  for  tall 
Ed  this  week." 
He  was  in  reality  quite  depressed  by  the 


change  in  her  attitude  toward  him, 
"Reckon  I  didn't  get  jest  the  right  slant  on 
that  warning  of  mine — and  yet  at  the  same 
time  she  ought  to  have  seen  I  meant  it 
kindly.  Oh  well,  hell!  It's  none  o'  my 
funeial  anyway.  Harford  is  no  green 
squash — he's  a  seasoned  old  warrior  and 


Anita  watched  him  wICh  wnirliie  Kiid  admlntion 
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ought  to  know  when  men  are  stealing  his 
wife."  And  he  went  back  to  his  dusty 
duties  in  full  determination  to  see  nothing 
and  do  nothing  outside  the  barn. 

Nevertheless,  when  thereafter  anybody 
from  the  fort  asked  for  bay  Nellie,  he  gave 
out  that  she  was  engaged,  and  the  ve^  fif^t 
time  the  major  asked  for  the  mare,  KfeUfey 
not  only  brusquely  »aid  "She^s  In  use/  but 
hung  up  the  reviver  In  the  mtd&t  df  m  feJr- 
planation. 

The  t(^Wft  gdsslps  Wfeire  all  busy  with  the 
delightful  Report  that  Mrs.  Harford  had 
bfefeft  seeu  again  driving  with  the  major,  whose 
lf<^utation  for  gallantry,  monstrously  exag- 
gerated by  the  reek  of  the  saloons,  made 
even  a  single  hour  of  his  company  a  dash  of 
pitch  to  the  best  of  women.  Kelley  specu- 
lated on  just  how  long  it  would  take  Har- 
ford to  learn  of  these  Unts  against  his  wife. 
Some  of  his  blunt  followers  were  quite  ea* 
pable  of  teUing  in  so  many  words,  and  wheft 
they  did,  an  explosion  wt^uld  eef  tainly  take 
place. 

One  day  a  coup'e  of  Harford's  horses 
standing  before  the  stable  became  frightened 
and  ran  away  up  the  street.  Kelley,  leaping 
upon  one  of  the  fleetest  broncos  in  the  fetalis, 
went  careering  in  pursuit.  He  pa&Sed  the 
gate  just  as  Anita  tame  down  the  walk. 
Tall  Ed  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  even 
when  slouching  about  the  bam,  but  mounted 
he  was  magnificent.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ridden  since  the  loss  of  his  own  out- 
fit, and  the  feel  of  a  vigorous  steed  beneath 
his  thighs,  the  ncHse  of  f>oimding  feet,  the 
rush  of  air,  filled  his  heart  with  mingled 
exaltation  and  regret.  He  was  the  centaur 
again. 

Anita  watched  him  pass  and  disappear 
with  a  feeling  of  siuprise  as  well  as  of  ad- 
miration. She  was  skilled  in  reading  the 
character  of  men  on  horseback,  and  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  to  such  an  exhibition  of  grace 
and  power.  Her  hostility  was  transformed 
into  something  new  and  wholly  admirable, 
and  she  gladly  took  the  trouble  to  watch 
for  his  return,  as  she  could  not  witness  the 
roping  and  the  skillfxil  subduing  of  the  out- 
laws. •  She  was  careful  to  see  him  as  he  came 
driving  before  him  the  runaways,  which  he 
did  a  few  moments  later  with  the  quiet  air 
of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  anything  done 
superlatively  well,  and  every  spectator 
along  the  way  was  delighted  with  Kelley's 
prompt  arrest  of  the  fugitives.    "That  fel- 


low has  had  range  training*'  they  said. 
"He's  no  hobo/'  and  hb  stock  rose  instantly. 
The  superb  picture  he  made  as  he  tore  along 
swinging  his  tope  now  displaced  that  of  the 
dirty  Iftdiftetent  hostlet,  and  Anlu  thef^ 
aftef  looked  Upon  him  with  pleasure,  lidi- 

wlthstahdlhg  nis  pi^esumptuous  w&mifig 
which  still  t-fttig  ill  hfef  feafs;  She  Wft§  ti§t  m 
dtJUbt  ton^eiiiifag  lils  iheaiiihg,  and  though 
§hl5  Still  fe§eiil^  his  ihterfei*ehtfc  she  fe- 
sehted  it  less  now  that  she  knew  him  better. 
She  began  to  wonder  about  his  past.  Who 
was  he?  What  was  he?  Why  was  he  the 
hostler?  Naturally,  being  wise  in  certain 
ways  of  men,  she  inferred  that  strong  drink 
had  "set  him  afoot,"  but  when  she  hesi- 
tantly approached  her  husband  about  him, 
his  reply  was  brusque.  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  Kelley  and  don't  want  to  know. 
So  lot^  as  he  does  his  work,  I  shall  not  dig 
hit©  hi&  family  VaUll;^' 

fetill  desiring  to  be  informed,  she  turned 
to  her  servants  with  no  better  results. 
They  knew  very  little  about  tall  Ed,  **but 
we  Uke  him"  they  were  free  to  say. 

This    newly    discovered    mystery    and 

charm  In  hef  hostler  a(^c©mpMfed  wlikt  hl§ 

wamhlg  had  failed  to  do.  It  iriade  her 
neglect  her  correspondence  with  the  major. 
His  letter  lay  in  a  hollow  wiUow  tree  on  the 
river  road  unread  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
when  one  afternoon  she  finally  rode  by  to 
claim  it,  her  interest  was  strangely  dulled, 
the  spice  of  the  adventure  was  gone.  In- 
deed, the  reading  of  the  letter  revolted  her. 
It  was  as  if  the  real  character  of  the  writer's 
advances  had  suddenly  been  made  clear  to 
her.  *  ^    • 

Her  admiration  had  been  that  of  a  child, 
only  faintly  colored  by  desire.  She  had 
been  lonely  and  idle  in  the  town  (when  Har- 
ford was  away  the  days  seemed  endless), 
therefore  this  attention  from  a  resplerdent 
soldier  had  been  a  most  alluring  diversion. 

This  final  letter  frightened  her,  for  the 
major  had  permitted  himself  passionate 
words  of  reproof  of  her  neglect,  and  his 
professions  of  love  were  tinged  with  some- 
thing more  than  insincere.  As  she  read  it 
she  wept  with  shame  and  anger.  "Shall  I 
answer  it?"  she  asked  herself,  and  at  last 
decided  to  do  so.  "I  shaU  write  a  few  lines 
telling  him  never,  never  to  address  me 
again,"  and  dropping  this  answer  she  rode 
home,  an  imeasy  and  saddened  little  woman. 

As  she  was  about  to  deliver  her  pony 
to  Kelley  that  night,  he  handed  her  an 


Finally  $ho  roilo  by  to  claim  his  letter,  but  the  aplce  of 


envelope  and  with  a  penetrating  glance  said: 
"I  found  this  on  the  river  road  today— I 
wouldn't  write  any  more  such,  if  I  was  you. 
It  ain't  nice  and  it  ain't  safe." 

It  was  her  own  letter,  the  one  she  had 
just  written  and  deposited  in  the  tree.  She 
chilled  and  stiffened  under  the  keen  edge  of 
Kelley's  contempt  and  pity,  then  burned 
hot  nith  illogical  anger. 

"What  right?  You  spied  on  me — it  is  a 
shame!" 


"So  it  is,"  he  agreed  quietly,  "but  I 
don't  want  any  killing  done — unless  I  do 
it  myself." 

"You  are  a  thief"  she  accused. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  dispassionately. 
"Spy,  thief,  big  brother,  dog— anything 
goes — only  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  slide 
to  hell  without  a  protest.  You're  nothing 
but  a  kid — a  baby.  You  don't  know  what 
you're  going  into.  I'm  an  old  stager.  I 
know  a  whole  lot  that  I  wish  I  didn't  know. 
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I've  known  women  who  said  they  didn't 
care,  lots  of  'em,  but  they  did  all  care. 
They  all  knew  they'd  lost  out.  There's 
only  one  end  to  the  trail  you're  starting  in 
on — and  it  ain't  a  pretty  one.  Harf  mar- 
ried you  in  good  faith,  and  even  if  he  is 
gettin'  old  and  slab-footed  and  skinny,  he's 
your  husband  and  entitled  to  a  square  deal." 

Blinded  by  her  tears  and  weak  with  pas- 
sionate resentment  at  his  tone,  she  could 
scarcely  dimb  down  from  the  carriage,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms  he  lifted  her  out  of 
the  seat. 

As  soon  as  her  feet  touched  the  ground, 
she  started  away,  but  he  detained  her  by 
the  force  of  his  big  rough  hand  upon  her 
waist.  "Wait  a  moment"  he  said  huskily. 
"You're  mad  now  and  you  want  to  murder 
me,  but  think  it  all  over  and  you'll  see  I'm 
your  friend." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  which 
caused  her  to  look  squarely  into  his  face, 
and  the  tenderness  she  saw  there  remained 
long  in  her  memory.    He  went  on. 

"You're  too  sweet  and  lovely  to  be  the 
sport  of  cheap  men.  You're  worth  taking 
care  of — don't  throw  yourself  away  on  law- 
less sports.    Good-by  and  God  bless  you." 

She  walked  away  with  bent  head  and  tear- 
blinded  eyes,  her  heart  filled  with  weakness 


and  pain.  She  was  like  a  child  justly  pun- 
ished yet  resenting  it,  and  mingled  with  her 
resentment  was  a  growing  love  and  admira- 
tion for  the  man  whose  blunt  words  had 
bruised  her  soul  for  its  redemption. 

Kelley  went  back  to  his  little  oflSce, 
gathered  his  small  belongings  together  and 
called  up  Harford  on  the  phone.  "Ill  take 
that  blue  Colt's  and  that  Denver  saddle  and 
call  it  square  to  date  .  .  .  Yes,  I'm  leav- 
ing. I've  got  a  call  to  a  ranch  over  on  the 
Pinto  .  .  .  Sorry,  but  I  reckon  I've 
worked  out  my  sentence  .  .  .  All  right. 
So  long." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  moimted  and 
riding  out  of  town.  The  air  was  crisp  with 
autiunn  frost  and  the  stars  were  blazing 
innmnerably  in  the  sky.  A  coyote  had  be- 
gim  his  evening  song,  and  to  the  north  the 
high  dark  mass  of  a  long  mountain  rose. 
Toward  this  wall  he  directed  his  way. 
He  hiuried  like  one  fleeing  from  tempta- 
tion; and  so,  indeed,  he  was. 

All  night  and  for  many  days  thereafter 
he  could  feel  Anita's  small  soft  helpless 
form  within  his  arms,  but  it  grew  fainter 
as  the  weeks  passed,  and  the  people  of 
Keno  never  again  saw  or  heard  of  tall  £d 
Kelley,  the  best  hostler  Harford  ever  had. 


STARS 


By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 

The  eyes  of  men  have  watched  the  stars  of  night 
For  reasons  many;  sailors  on  the  sea 
Have  found  them  beacons  guiding  faithfully; 

And  hearts  find  holy  peace  beneath  their  light. 


So  life  has  stars  as  has  the  night  above: 

The  stars  of  hope,  of  honor,  and  of  truth; 
And  guiding  creeping  Age  and  joyous  Youth 

One  star  shines  evermore — the  star  of  love! 


The  Robinson     ai 
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McGuffey  Promotes  a  Prize-Figlit  and  Neiu  rialvoreen  Acts  as  Keteree 

By  PETER  B.  KYNE 
Antliarof:   Cafitain  Seraggi;    Undir  the  JoHy  Rogir 


IlJuttrattd  hy  L.  J.  Riftri 


AT  6:30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  the  frightful  experience 
^  of  Commodore  Gibney  and  Captain 
Scraggs  with  the  cannibals  of  Kandavu,  the 
members  of  the  Maggie  II  Syndicate  faced 
each  other  across  the  breakfast  table  with  ap- 
petites in  no  wise  diminished  by  the  exciting 
eventsof  theprecedingday.  Captain  Scraggs 
appeared  with  a  lump  on  the  back  of  his  head 
as  big  as  a  goose  egg.  The  doughty  commo- 
dore had  a  cut  over  his  right  eye,  and  the  top 
of  his  sinful  head  was  so  sore,  where  the 
earthenware  pot  had  struck  him,  that  even 
the  simple  operation  of  winking  his  blood- 
shot eyes  was  productive  of  pain.  About  a 
teaspoonful  of  Kandavu  real  estate  had  also 
been  blown  into  Mr,  Gibney's  classic  features 
when  the  shells  from  the  Maxim- Vickers  gun 
exploded  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  as  he  naively  remarked  to  Bartholomew 
McGuffey,  he  was  in  luck  to  be  alive, 

McGuffey  surveyed  his  superior  officers, 
cursed  them  bilteriy  and  remarked,  wilh 
tears  of  joy  in  his  honest  eyes,  that  both 
gentlemen  had  evaded  their  just  deserts 
when  they  escaped  with  their  lives.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  mate,"  said  McGuffey 
severely,  "I'd  'a  let  you  two  boobies  suffer 
the  penalty  for  your  foolishness.  Any  man 
that  goes  to  work  and  fraternizes  with  a 
cannibal  ain't  got  no  kick  comin'  if  he's 
made  up  into  chicken  curry  with  rice.  The 
minute  I  hear  old  Scraggsy  yippin'  for  help, 
says  I  to  myself,  let  the  beggars  fight  their 


own  way  out  of  the  mess.  But  the  mate 
comes  a-Funnin'  up  and  says  he's  pretty  sure 
he  can  come  near  piantin'  a  beltful  of  shells 
in  the  center  of  the  disturbance,  even  if  we 
can't  see  the  wan  on  account  of  the  jungle. 
'It's  all  off  with  the  commodore  and  the 
skipper  anyhow,'  says  the  mate,  'so  we 
might  just  as  well  have  vengeance  on  their 
murderers.'  So  of  course,  when  he  put  it 
that  way  I  give  my  consent — " 

At  this  juncture  the  mate,  passing  around 
McGuffey  on  his  way  to  the  deck,  winked 
solemnly  at  Mr,  Gibney,  who  hung  his  war- 
worn head  in  simulated  shame.  When  the 
mate  had  left  the  cabin  the  commodore 
pounded  with  his  fork  on  the  cabin  table  and 
announced  a  special  meeting  of  the  Maggie 
II  Syndicate. 

"The  first  business  before  the  meeting," 
said  Mr.  Gibney,  "is  to  readjust  the  owner- 
ship in  the  syndicate.  Me  and  Scraggsy's 
had  our  heads  together,  Mac,  and  we've 
agreed  that  you've  shot  your  way  into  a 
full  one-third  interest,  instead  of  a  quarter 
as  heretofore.  From  now  on,  Mac,  you're 
an  equal  owner  with  me  and  Scraggsy,  and 
now  that  that  matter's  settled,  you  can  quit 
rippin'  it  into  us  on  the  race  question  and 
suggest  what's  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Tabu-Tabu  and  this  cannibal  king  that 
almost  lures  me  and  the  navigatin'  officer 
to  our  destruction." 

"I  have  the  villains  in  double  irons  and 
chained  to  themainmasl,"  replied  McGuffey, 
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''and  as  a  testimonial  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  increased  interest  in  the  syndicate 
which  you  and  Scraggs  has  just  voted  me, 
I  will  scheme  up  a  fittin'  form  of  vengeance 
on  them  two  tar  babies.  However,  only  an 
extraordinary  sentence  can  fit  such  an  ex- 
traordinary crime,  so  I  must  have  time  to 
think  it  over.  These  two  bucks  is  mine  to  do 
what  I  please  with  and  1*11  take  any  inter- 
ference as  imneighborly  and  imworthy  of  a 
shipmate." 

"Take  'em"  said  Captain  Scraggs  vehe- 
mently. "For  my  part  I  only  ask  one  thing. 
li  you  can  see  your  way  clear,  Mac,  to  give 
me  the  king's  scalp  for  a  tobacco  pouch, 
I'll  be  obUged." 

"And  I,"  added  the  commodore,  "would 
like  Tabu-Tabu's  shin  bone  for  a  clarionet. 
Pendin'  McGuffey's  reflections  on  the  ham- 
perin'  of  crime  in  Kandavu,  however,  we'll 
turn  our  attention  to  the  prime  object  of  the 
expedition.  We've  had  our  littie  fun  and 
it's  high  time  we  got  down  to  business.  It 
will  be  low  tide  at  nine  o'clock,  so  I  suggest, 
Scraggs,  that  you  order  the  mate  and  two 
seamen  out  in  the  big  whale  boat,  together 
with  the  divin'  apparatus,  and  we'll  go  after 
pearl  oysters  and  black  coral.  As  for  you, 
Mac,  suppose  you  take  the  other  boat  and 
Tabu-Tabu  and  the  king,  and  help  the  mate. 
Take  a  rifle  along  with  you,  and  make  them 
captives  dive  for  pearl  oysters  imtil  they're 
black  in  the  face — " 

"Huh!"  muttered  the  single-minded  Mc- 
Guffey.    "What  are  they  now.    Sky  blue?" 

"Of  course,"  continued  the  commodore, 
"if  a  tiger  shark  happens  along  and  picks 
the  niggers  up,  it  ain't  none  of  our  business. 
As  for  me  and  Scraggsy,  we'll  sit  on  deck 
and  smoke.  My  head  aches  and  I  guess 
Scraggsy 's  in  a  similar  fix." 

"Anythin'  to  be  agreeable"  acquiesced 
McGuffey. 

After  breakfast  Commodore  Gibney  or- 
dered that  the  prisoners  be  brought  before 
him.  The  cook  served  them  with  breakfast, 
and  as  they  ate,  the  commodore  reminded 
them  that  it  was  only  through  his  personal 
efforts  and  his  natural  disinclination  to  re- 
turn blow  for  blow  that  they  were  at  that 
moment  enjoying  a  square  meal  instead  of 
swinging  to  the  stun'sl  boom. 

"I'm  goin'  to  give  you  two  yeggs  a  chance 
to  reform"  concluded  Mr.  Gibney,  address- 
ing Tabu-Tabu.  "If  you  show  us  where  we 
can  get  a  cargo  of  black  coral  and  work  hard 
and  faithful  helpin'  us  to  get  it  aboard,  it 


may  help  you  to  comb  a  few  gray  hairs. 
I'm  goin'  to  take  the  irons  off  now,  but 
remember!  At  the  first  sign  of  the  double- 
cross  you're  both  shark  meat." 

On  behalf  of  himself  and  the  king,  Tabu- 
Tabu  promised  to  behave,  and  McGuffey 
kicked  them  both  into  the  small  boat.  The 
mate  and  two  seamen  followed  in  another 
boat,  in  which  the  air-pump  and  diving 
apparatus  was  carried,  and  Tabu-Tabu 
piloted  them  to  a  patch  of  still  water  just 
inside  the  reef.  The  water  was  so  dear  that 
McGuffey  was  enabled  to  make  out  vast 
marine  gardens,  thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
predous  black  coral. 

"Over  you  go,  you  two  smokes,"  rasped 
McGuffey,  menacing  the  captives  with  his 
rifle.  "Dive  deep,  my  hearties,  and  bring  up 
what  you  can  find,  and  if  a  shark  comes 
along  and  takes  a  nip  out  of  your  hind  I^, 
don't  expect  no  help  from  B.  McGuffey, 
Esquire — because  you  won't  get  any." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  two  cannibals  dove 
overboard.  McGuffey  could  see  them  paw- 
ing around  on  the  bottom  of  the  littie  bay, 
and  after  half  a  minute  each  came  up  with 
a  magnificent  spray  of  coral.  They  hung 
to  the  side  of  the  boat  until  they  could  get 
their  breath,  then  repeated  the  performance. 
In  the  meantime,  the  mate  had  sent  his  two 
divers  below  to  loosen  the  coral;  with  the 
result  that  when  both  boats  returned  to  the 
Maggie  II  ^at  noon  Captain  Scraggs  fairly 
gurgled  with  delight  at  the  results  of  the 
morning's  work,  and  Mr.  Gibney  dedared 
that  his  headache  was  gone.  He  and  Cap- 
tain Scraggs  had  spent  the  morning  seated 
on  deck  under  an  awning,  watching  the 
beach  for  signs  of  a  sortie  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  of  Kandavu  to  recapture  their  king. 
Apparently,  however,  the  destructive  fire 
from  the  pom-pom  gun  the  night  before  had 
so  terrified  them  that  the  entire  population 
had  emigrated  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
island,  leaving  the  invaders  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  bay  and  its  hidden  treas- 
ures of  coral  and  pearl  and  shell. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  the  Maggie  II  lay 
at  anchor,  while  her  crew  labored  daily  in 
the  gardens  of  the  deep.  Vast  quantities  of 
pearl  oysters  were  brought  to  the  suriace, 
and  these  Mr.  Gibney  stewed  personally  in 
a  great  iron  pot  on  the  for'd  deck  of  the 
Maggie  II.  The  shell  was  stored  away  in 
the  hold  and  the  pearls  went  into  a  chamois 
pouch  which  never  for  an  instant  was  out 
of  the  commodore's  possession.    The  coast 
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at  that  point  being  now  deserted,  frequent 
visits  ashore  were  made,  and  the  crew 
feasted  on  young  pig,  chicken,  yams  and 
other  delicacies.  Captain  Scraggs  was 
almost  delirious  with  joy.  He  announced 
that  he  had  not  been  so  happy  since  Mrs. 
Scraggs  "slipped  her  cable." 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  Mr.  Gibney 
decided  that  there  was  "loot"  enough 
ashore  to  complete  the  schooner's  cargo, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  syndicate  held 
one  lovely  moonlight  night  on  deck,  he 
announced  his  plans  to  Captain  Scraggs 
and  McGuffey. 

"Better  leave  the  island  alone"  counseled 
McGuffey.  "Them  niggers  may  be  a-Iayin' 
there  ten  thousand  strong,  waitin'  for  a 
boat's  crew  to  come  prowlin'  up  into  the 
bush  so  they  can  nab  'em." 

"I've  thought  of  that,  Mac,"  said  the 
commodore  a  trifle  coldly,  "and  if  I  made  a 
sucker  of  myself  once,  it  don't  stand  to  rea- 
son that  I'm  apt  to  do  it  again.  Remember, 
Mac,  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  To- 
morrow morning,  right  after  breakfast, 
we'll  turn  the  guns  loose  and  pepper  the 
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bush  for  a  mile  or  two  in  every  direction. 
If  there's  a  native  within  range  he'll  have 
business  in  the  next  county  and  we  won't 
be  disturbed  none." 

Mr.  Gibney 's  program  was  duly  put 
through  and  the  capital  of  Kandavu  looted 
of  the  trade  accumulations  of  years.  And 
when  the  hatches  were  finally  battened 
down,  the  tanks  refilled  with  fresh  water  and 
everything  in  readiness  to  leave  Kandavu 
for  the  run  to  Honolulu,  Mr.  Gibney  an- 
nounced to  the  syndicate  ihat  the  profits  of 
the  expedition  would  figure  close  up  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Captain  Scraggs 
gasped  and  fell  limply  against  the  mainmast. 

"Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  he  sputtered,  "are 
you  sure  it  ain't  all  a  dream  and  that  we'll 
wake  up  some  day  and  find  that  we're  still 
in  the  green  pea  trade;  that  all  these  months 
we've  been  asleep  under  a  cabbage  leaf, 
communin'  with  potato  bugs?" 

"Not  for  a  minute"  replied  the  commo- 
dore. "Why,  I  got  a  dozen  matched  pearls 
here  that's  fit  for  a  queen.  Big  red  pear- 
shaped  boys — regular  bleedin'  hearts. 
There's  ten  thousand  in  them  alone." 
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"Well,  I'll —  ril  brew  some  grog,"  gasped 
Captain  Scraggs,  and  departed  forthwith 
to  the  galley.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  re- 
turned with  a  kettle  of  his  favorite  nepenthe 
and  all  three  adventurers  drank  to  a  bon 
voyage  home.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
toast  Mr.  McGuflfey  set  down  his  glass, 
wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hairy 
hand,  and  thus  addressed  the  syndicate. 

"In  leavin'  this  paradise  of  the  South 
Pacific,"  he  began,  "we  find  that  we  have 
accumulated  other  wealth  besides  the  loot 
below  decks.  I  refer  to  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  king  of  Kandavu,  and  his  prime  minis- 
ter, Tabu-Tabu.  When  these  two  outlaws 
was  first  captured,  I  informed  the  syndicate 
that  I  would  scheme  out  a  pimishment  be- 
fittin'  their  crime,  to  wit — murderin'  and 
eatin'  you  two  boys.  It's  been  a  big  job  and 
it's  taken  some  time,  me  not  bein'  blessed 
with  quite  as  fine  an  imagination  as  our 
friend,  Gib.  However,  I  pride  myself  that 
hard  work  always  brings  success,  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  annoimce  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  these  two  interestin'  speci- 
mens of  aboriginal  life.  I  beg  to  announce, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  invented  a  punish- 
ilient  fittin'  the  crime." 

"Impossible"  said  Captain  Scraggs. 

"Shut  up,  Scraggs,"  struck  in  Commodore 
Gibney.  "Out  with  it,  Mac.  What's  the 
program?" 

"I  move  you,  members  of  the  syndicate, 
that  the  schooner  Maggie  II  proceed  to 
some  barren,  uninhabited  island,  and  that 
upon  arrival  there  this  savage  king  and  his 
still  more  savage  subject  be  taken  ashore  in 
a  small  boat.  I  also  move  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  syndicate,  that  inasmuch  as  the  two 
aggrieved  parties,  A.  P.  Gibney  and  P. 
Scraggs,  having  in  a  sperrit  of  mercy  re- 
frained from  layin'  their  hands  on  said  pris- 
oners for  fear  of  invalidin'  them  at  a  time 
when  their  services  was  of  importance  to  the 
expedition,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
out  their  grudge  on  the  persons  of  said 
savages.  Now,  I  notice  that  the  king  is  a 
miserable,  skimpy,  sawed-ofif  and  hammered 
down  old  cove.  By  all  the  rules  of  the  prize 
ring  he's  in  Scraggsy's  class.  (Here  Mr. 
McGuffey  flashed  a  lightning  wink  to  the 
commodore.  It  was  an  appeal  for  Mr. 
Gibney's  moral  support  in  the  engineer's 
scheme  to  put  up  a  job  on  Captain  Scraggs 
and  thus  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  homeward 
trip.  Mr.  Gibney  instantly  telegraphed  his 
approbation,  and  McGuflfey  continued.)    I 


notice  also  that  if  I  was  to  himt  the  universe 
over,  I  couldn't  find  a  better  match  for  Gib 
than  Tabu-Tabu.  And  as  we  are  ail  agreed 
that  the  white  race  is  superior  to  any  race 
on  earth,  and  it'll  do  us  all  good  to  see  a  fine 
hard  mill  before  we  leave  the  country,  I 
move  you,  gentlemen  of  the  syndicate,  that 
we  pull  oflf  a  finish  fight  between  Scraggsy 
and  the  king,  and  Gib  and  Tabu-Tabu. 
I'll  referee  both  contests  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  mix-up  we'll  leave  these  two  mur- 
derers marooned  on  the  island  and  then — " 

"Rats"  snapped  Captain  Scraggs.  "That 
ain't  no  business  at  all.  You  shouldn't  con- 
sider nothin'  short  of  capital  pimishment. 
Why,  that's  only  a  petty  larceny  form  of — " 

"Quit  buttin'  in  on  my  prerogatives" 
roared  McGuflfey.  "That  ain't  the  finish 
by  no  means." 

"What  is  the  finish  then?" 

"Why,  these  two  cannibals,  bein'  left  alone 
on  the  desert  island,  naturally  bumps  up 
agin  the  old  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  They  get  scrappin'  among  them- 
selves, and  one  eats  the  other  up." 

"By  the  toe-nails  of  Moses,"  muttered 
Mr.  Gibney  in  genuine  admiration,  "but 
you  have  got  an  imagination  after  all,  Mac. 
The  point  is  well  taken  and  the  program 
will  go  through  as  outlined.  Scraggs,  you'll 
fight  the  king.  No  buckin'  and  grumblin'. 
You'll  fight  the  king.  You're  outvoted  two 
to  one,  the  thing's  been  done  regular  and 
you  can't  kick.  I'll  fight  Tabu-Tabu,  so 
you  see  you're  not  gettin*  any  the  worst  of  it. 
We'll  proceed  to  an  island  in  the  Friendly 
group  called  Tuvana-tholo.  It  lies  right  in 
our  homeward  course,  and  there  ain't 
enough  grub  on  the  confounded  island  to 
last  two  men  a  week.  And  I  know  there 
ain't  no  water  there.  So,  now  that  that 
matter  is  all  settled,  we  will  proceed  to  heave 
the  anchor  and  scoot  for  home.  Mac,  tune 
up  your  engines  and  we'll  get  out  of  here  a- 
whoopin'  and  a-flyin'." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  anchor  was  hanging 
at  the  hawsepipe,  and  under  her  power  the 
Maggie  II  swung  slowly  in  the  lagoon, 
pointed  her  sharp  bow  for  the  opening  in  the 
reef  and  bounded  away  for  the  open  sea. 
Captain  Scraggs  jammwi  on  all  of  her  lower 
sails  and  within  two  hours  the  island  of 
Kandavu  had  faded  forever  from  their 
vision. 

It  was  an  eight-hundred-mile  run  up  to 
Tuvana-tholo,  but  the  weather  held  good 
and  the  trade-winds  never  slackened.    Ten 
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days  from  the  date  of  leaving  Kandavu, 
they  hove  to  off  the  island.  It  was  a  long, 
low,  sandy  atoll,  with  a  few  cocoanut-palms 
growing  in  the  center  of  it,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  vast  colony  of  seabirds  that 
apparently  made  it  their  headquarters,  the 
island  was  devoid  of  life. 

The  bloodthirsty  McGuffey  stood  at  the 
break  of  the  poop,  and  as  he  gazed  shore- 
ward he  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands 
together. 

"Great,  great"  he  murmured.  "I  couldn't 
have  gotten  a  better  island  if  Td  had  one 
built  to  order."    He  called  aft  to  the  navi- 
gating officer.    "Scraggsy,  there's  the  ring. 
Nothin'  else  to  do  now  but  get  the  con- 
testants into  it.    Along  in  the  late  afternoon 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  we'll  go 
ashore   and   pull  off  the  fight.     And   by 
George,  Scraggs,  if  that  old  king  succeeds 
in  lambastin'  you,  I'll  set  the  rascal  free." 
"I'll  lick  him  with  one  hand  tied  and  the 
other  paralyzed"  retorted  Captain  Scraggs 
with  fine  nonchalance.    "No  need  o'  waitin' 
on  my  account.    Heat  or  no  heat,  I'm  just 
naturally  pinin'  to  beat  up  the  royal  person." 
"If  this  ain't  the  best  idea  I  ever  heard  of, 
I'm  a  Dutchman"  replied  McGuffey.     "A 
happy  combination  of  business  and  pleasure. 
Who  fights  first,  Gib?     You  or  Scraggs?" 
"I  guess  I'd  better  open  the  festivities" 
said  Mr.  Gibney  amiably.  "I  ain't  no  kill- 
joy and  I  want  Scraggsy  to  get  some  fun  out 
of  this  frolic.    If  I  fight  first  the  old  kiddo 
can  look  on  in  peace  and  enjoy  the  sight, 
and  if  him  and  the  king  fights  first  perhaps 
he  won't  be  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  the 
spectacle  that  me  and  Tabu-Tabu  puts  up." 
"That's  logic,"  assented  McGuffey  sol- 
emnly; "that's  logic." 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  escape,  Captain 
Scraggs  decided  to  bluff  the  matter  through. 
"Let's  go  ashore  and  have  it  over  with"  he 
said  carelessly.  "I'm  a  man  of  peace,  but 
when  there's  fightin'  to  be  done,  I  say  go 
to  it  and  no  tomfoolery." 

Mr.  Gibney  winked  slyly  at  McGuffey. 
They  each  knew  that  Scraggs  little  relished 
the  prospect  before  him,  though  to  do  him 
justice  he  was  mean  enough  to  fight  and 
fight  well,  if  he  thought  he  had  half  a 
chance  to  get  the  decision.  But  he  knew 
the  king  was  as  hard  as  tacks,  and  was  more 
than  his  match  in  a  rough  and  tumble,  and 
while  he  spoke  bravely  enough,  his  words 
did  not  deceive  his  shipmates,  and  inwardly 
they  shook  with  laughter. 


"Clear  away  the  big  whale  boat  with  two 
men  to  pull  us  ashore"  said  Mr.  Gibney  to 
the  mate.  Five  nainutes  later  the  members 
of  the  syndicate,  accompanied  by  the  cap- 
tives, cUmbed  into  the  whale  boat  and 
shoved  off,  leaving  the  Maggie  II  in  charge 
of  the  mate.  "We'll  be  back  in  half  an 
hour,"  called  the  commodore,  as  they  rowed 
away  from  the  schooner.  "Just  ratch  back 
and  forth  and  keep  heavin'  the  lead." 

They  negotiated  the  fringe  of  breakers  to 
the  north  of  the  island  successfully,  pulled  the 
boat  up  on  the  beach  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  business.  Mr.  Gibney  explained  to  Tabu- 
Tabu  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  Tabu- 
Tabu  in  turn  explained  to  the  king.  It  was 
not  the  habit  of  white  men,  so  Mr.  Gibney 
explained,  to  kill  their  prisoners  in  cold 
blood,  and  he  had  decided  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  fight  their  way  out  of  a  sad 
predicament  with  their  naked  fists.  If  they 
won,  they  would  be  taken  back  aboard  the 
schooner  and  later  dropped  at  some  inhab- 
ited island.  If  they  lost,  they  must  make 
their  home  for  the  future  on  Tuvana-tholo. 

"Let  'er  go,"  called  McGuffey,  and  Mr. 
Gibney  squared  off  and  made  a  bear-like 
pass  at  Tabu-Tabu.  To  the  amazement  of 
all  present,  Tabu-Tabu  sprang  lightly  back- 
ward and  avoided  the  blow.  His  footwork 
was  excellent  and  McGuffey  remarked  as 
much  to  Captain  Scraggs.  But  when  Tabu- 
Tabu  put  up  his  hands  after  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  self-defense  and  dropped 
into  a  "crouch,"  McGuffey  could  no  longer 
contain  himselif. 

"The  beggar  can  fight,  the  beggar  can 
fight,"  croaked  McGuffey,  wild  with  joy. 
"Scraggs,  old  man,  this'll  be  a  rare  mill,  I 
promise  you.  He's  been  aboard  a  British 
man-o'-war  and  learned  how  to  box.  Steady, 
Gib.     Upper-cut  him,  upper — wowP^ 

Tabu-Tabu  had  stepped  in  and  planted 
a  mighty  right  in  the  center  of  Mr.  Gibney's 
physiognomy,  following  it  up  with  a  hard 
left  to  the  commodore's  ear.  Mr.  Gibney 
rocked  a  moment  on  his  sturdy  legs,  stepped 
back  out  of  range,  dropped  both  hands  and 
stared  at  Tabu-Tabu. 

"I  do  believe  the  nigger'U  lick  you,  Gib," 
said  McGuffey  anxiously.  "He's  got  a  hor- 
rible reach  and  a  mule  kick  in  each  mit. 
Close  with  him,  or  he's  due  for  a  full  par- 
don." 

"In  a  minute"  said  the  commodore 
faintly.  "He's  so  good  I  hate  to  hurt  him. 
But  I'll  infight  him  to  a  finish." 
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Which  Mr.  Gibney  forthwith  proceeded 
to  do.  He  rushed  his  opponent  and  clinched, 
though  not  until  his  right  eye  was  in  mourn- 
ing and  a  stiff  jolt  in  the  short  ribs  had 
caused  him  to  grunt  in  most  ignoble  fashion. 
But  few  men  could  withstand  Mr.  Gibney 
once  he  got  to  close  quarters.  Tabu-Tabu 
wrapped  his  long  arms  around  the  conmio- 
dore  and  endeavored  to  smother  his  blows, 
but  Mr.  Gibney  would  not  be  denied.  His 
great  fist  shot  upward  from  the  hip  and  con- 
nected with  the  cannibal's  chin.  Tabu- 
Tabu  relaxed  his  hold,  Mr.  Gibney  followed 
with  left  and  right  to  the  head  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  McGuffey  was  counting  the 
fatal  ten  over  the  fallen  warrior. 

Mr.  Gibney  grinned  rather  foolishly,  spat 
and  spoke  to  McGuffey,  soito  voce,  "By 
George,  the  joke  ain't  all  on  Scraggsy"  he 
said.  Then  turning  to  Captain  Scraggs: 
"Help  yourself  to  the  mustard,  Scraggsy, 
old  tarpot." 

Captain  Scraggs  took  off  his  hat,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  made  a  dive  for  the  royal 
presence.  His  majesty,  lacking  the  scien- 
tific training  of  his  prime  minister,  seized  a 
handful  of  the  Scraggs  mane  and  tore  at  it 
cruelly.  A  well-directed  kick  in  the  shins, 
however,  caused  him  to  let  go,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  he  was  flying  up  the  beach  with 
the  angry  Sqraggs  in  full  cry  after  him.  Mc- 
Guffey headed  the  king  off  and  rounded  him 
up  so  Scraggs  could  get  at  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter at  once  "dug  in"  like  a  terrier.  After 
five  minutes  of  mauling  and  tearing,  Cap- 
tain Straggs  was  out  of  breath,  so  he  let  go 
and  stood  off  a  few  feet  to  size  up  the  situa- 
tion. The  wicked  McGuffey  was  laughing 
immoderately,  but  to  Scraggs  it  was  no 
laughing  matter.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was  the  king  was  dangerous  and  Scraggs  had 
glutted  himself  with  revenge. 

"I  don't  want  to  beat  an  old  man  to 
death"  he  gasped  finally.  "I'll  let  the 
scoimdrel  go.  He's  had  enough  and  he 
won't  fight.  Let's  mosey  along  back  to  the 
schooner  and  leave  them  here  to  amuse 
themselves  the  best  way  they  know  how." 

"Right,  O,"  said  Mr.  Gibney,  and  turned 
to  walk  down  the  beach  to  the  tx)at  A  sec- 
ond later  a  hoarse  scream  of  rage  and  terror 
broke  from  his  lips. 

"What's  up?"  cried  McGuffey,  the  laugh- 
ter dying  out  of  his  voice,  for  there  was  a 
hint  of  death  in  Mr.  Gibney's  cry. 

"Marooned!"  said  the  commodore 
hoarsely.    "Those  two  sailors  have  pulled 


back  to  the  schooner,  and — there — look, 
Mac!    My  Gawd!" 

McGuffey  looked,  and  his  face  went 
whiter  than  the  foaming  breakers,  beyond 
which  he  could  see  the  Maggie  II,  imder  full 
sail,  headed  for  the  open  sea.  The  small 
boat  had  been  picked  up,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  at  her  present  rate  of  speed  the 
schooner  would  be  hull  down  on  the  horizon 
by  sunset. 

"The  murderin'  hound,"  whispered  Mc- 
Guffey, and  sagged  down  on  the  sands. 
"Oh,  the  murderin'  hound  of  a  mate!" 

"It's — ^it's  mutiny,"  gulped  Captain 
Scraggs  in  a  hard,  strained  voice.  "That 
bloody  fiend  of  a  mate!  The  sly  sneak- 
thief,  with  his  pleasant  smile  and  his  winnin' 
ways!  Saw  a  chance  to  steal  the  Maggie 
and  her  rich  cargo,  and  he's  leavin'  us  here, 
marooned  on  a  desert  island,  with  hvo  can- 
nibals.^* 

Captain  Scraggs  fairly  shrieked  the  last 
two  words  and  burst  into  tears.  "Lord, 
Gib,  old  man,"  he  raved,  "whatever  will  we 
do?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  doughty  commo- 
dore permitted  his  two  unmatched  optics  to 
rest  mournfully  upon  his  shipmates.  For 
nearly  a  minute  he  gazed  at  them,  the  while 
he  struggled  to  stifle  the  awful  fear  within 
him.  In  the  Gibney  veins  there  flowed  not 
a  drop  of  craven  blood,  but  the  hideous  pros- 
pect before  him  was  almost  more  than  the 
brave  commodore  could  bear.  Death, 
quick  and  bloody,  had  no  terrors  for  him, 
but  a  finish  like  this — a  slow  finish — ^thirst, 
starvation,  heat — 

He  giilped  and  thoughtfully  rubbed  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  where  the  skin 
was  barked  off.  He  thought  of  the  silly 
joke  he  and  McGuffey  had  thought  to  per- 
petrate on  Captain  Scraggs  by  leading  him 
up  against  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  a  can- 
nibal king,  and  with  the  thought  came  a 
grim  hard  chuckle,  though  there  was  the 
look  of  a  thousand  devils  in  his  eyes. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said  huskily,  "who's 
looney  now?" 

"What's  to  be  done?"  asked  McGuffey. 

"Well,  Mac,  old  sporty  boy,  I  guess  there 
ain't  much  to  do  except  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  die  like  gendemen.  If  I  was  ever 
fooled  by  a  man  in  my  life,  I  was  fooled  by 
that  doggone  mate.  I  thought  he'd  tote 
square  with  the  syndicate.    I  sure  did." 

For  a  long  time  McGuffey  gazed  seaward. 
He  was  slower  than  his  shipmates  in  making 


a  m>]<>nT,  iBcklns  the  acluntlfic  tnlnini  of  his  prime  minister,  lelced  a  handful  of  the  Bcniga  n 


up  his  mind  that  the  mate  bad  really  de- 
serted them,  and  sailed  away  lith  the  for- 
tunes of  the  syndicate.  Of  the  three,  how- 
ever, the  stoical  engineer  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  the  best  grace.  He  spurned  the 
white  sand  with  his  foot  and  faced  Mr.  Gib- 
neyand  Captain  Scraggs  with  just  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  grin  on  his  homely  face. 

"1  make  a  motion,"  he  said,  "that  the 
syndicate  pass  a  resolution  condemnin'  the 
action  of  the  mate." 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  the  jest  went 
over  the  beads  of  tbe  deck  department.  Said 
Mr.  Gibney  sadly: 

"There  ain't  no  more  Maggie  II  Syndi- 
cate." 

"Well,  let's  form  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
Syndicate,"  suggested  McGuffey.  "We've 
got  tbe  island,  and  there's  a  quorum  present 
for  all  meetin's." 

Mr,  Gibney  smiled  feebly.  "We  can  ap- 
pobt  Tabu-Tabu  the  man  Friday," 

"Sure,"  responded  McGuffey,  "and  the 
king  can  be  the  goat.  Robinson  Crusoe  had 
a  billy  goat,  didn't  he,  Gib?" 

But  Captain  Scraggs  refused  to  be  heart- 
ened by  this  airy  persiflage.     "I'm  all  bet  up 


after  my  fight  with  the  king,"  he  quavered 
presently.  "I  wonder  if  there's  any  water 
on  this  island." 

"There  is,"  announced  Mr.  Gibney 
pleasantly;  "there  is,  Scraggsy.  There's 
water  in  Just  one  spot,  but  it's  there  in 
abundance." 

"Where's  that  spot?"  inquired  Scraggs 
eagerly. 

Mr.  Gibney  removed  his  old  Panama  hat, 
and  with  his  index-finger  pointed  downward 
to  where  the  hair  was  beginning  to  disap- 
pear, leaving  a  small  bald  spot  on  the  crown 
of  his  ingenious  head. 

"There,"  be  said;  "right  there,  Scraggsy, 
old  top.  The  only  water  on  this  island  is  on 
the  brain  of  Adelbert  P.  Gibney." 

Neils  Halvorscn,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  deckhand  on  the  old  steamer  MaggU 
when  she  ran  in  the  green  pea  trade,  Half- 
moon  bay  to  San  Francisco,  often  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  MaggU  and  Cap- 
tain Scraggs.  Mr.  Gibney  and  Bartholo- 
mew McGuffey  he  knew  had  turned  their 
sun-tanned  faces  toward  deep  water  some 
years    before     Captain    Scraggs    and     tbe 
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Maggie  disappeared  from  the  environs  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  Neils  Halvorsen  was 
wise  enough  to  waste  no  time  wondering 
what  had  become  of  them.  These  two 
worthies  might  be  anywhere,  and  every 
conceivable  thing  under  the  sun  might  have 
happened  to  them;  hence,  in  his  idle  mo- 
ments, Neils  Halvorsen  did  not  disturb  his 
gray  matter  speculating  on  their  where- 
abouts and  their  then  condition  of  servitude. 

But  the  continued  absence  of  Captain 
Scraggs  from  his  old  haunts  created  quite  a 
little  gossip  along  the  waterfront,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  rumors  of  his  demise  by  sun- 
dry and  devious  routes  came  to  the  ears  of 
Neils  Halvorsen.  Now,  Neils  had  sailed 
too  long  with  Captain  Scraggs  not  to  realize 
that  the  erstwhile  green  pea  trader  would  be 
the  last  man  to  take  a  chance  in  any  haz- 
ardous enterprise  unless  forced  thereto  by 
the  weight  of  circumstance;  also  there  was 
affection  enough  in  his  simple  Scandinavian 
heart  to  cause  him  to  feel  just  a  little  wor- 
ried when  a  month  passed  and  Captain 
Scraggs  failed  to  show  up.  He  had  disap- 
peared in  some  mysterious  manner  from 
San  Francisco  bay  and  the  old  Maggie  had 
never  been  heard  from  again. 

Hence  Neils  Halvorsen  was  puzzled.  In 
fact,  to  such  an  extent  was  Neils  puzzled, 
that  one  perfectly  calm,  clear  night  while 
beating  do-vn  San  Pablo  bay  in  his  bay 
scow,  the  Jennie  and  Lizzie  (the  reader  will 
recall  that  after  the  old  Maggie  retired  from 
the  green  pea  trade  Neils  had  purchased  an 
interest  in  a  bay  scow,  arrogated  to  himself 
the  tide  of  "captain,"  and  proceeded  to 
freight  hay  from  Petaluma  to  San  Fran- 
cisco— when  the  hay  season  was  over  he 
freighted  gravel),  he  so  far  forgot  himself 
and  his  own  affairs  as  to  concentrate  all  his 
attention  on  the  problem  of  the  ultimate 
finish  of  Captain  Scraggs.  So  engrossed 
was  Neils  in  this  vain  speculation  that  he 
neglected  to  observe  toward  the  rules  of  the 
ocean  highways  that  nicety  of  attention 
which  is  highly  requisite,  even  in  the  skipper 
of  a  bay  scow,  if  the  fulsome  title  of  captain 
is  to  be  retained  for  any  definite  period.  As 
a  result  Neils  became  confused  regarding 
the  exact  number  of  blasts  from  the  siren  of 
a  river-steamer  desiring  to  pass  to  starboard. 
Neils  thought  she  wanted  to  pass  him  to 
port.  Consequently  the  Jennie  and  Lizzie 
received  such  a  severe  butting  from  the 
river-steamer  in  question  as  to  cause  her 
to   careen   and   fill.     Being,  unfortunately. 


loaded  with  gravel  on  this  partictdar  trip, 
she  subsided  incontinendy  to  the  bottom  of 
San  Pablo  bay,  while  Neils  and  his  crew  of 
two  men  sought  refuge  on  a  plank. 

Without  attempting  to  go  further  into  the 
detaDs  of  the  misfortunes  of  Neils  Halvor- 
sen, be  it  known  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Jennie  and  Lizzie  proved  to  be  such  a 
severe  shock  to  Neil's  reputation  as  a  safe 
and  sane  bay  scow  skipper  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  seek  other  and  more  virgin 
fields.  With  the  fragments  of  his  meager 
fortune,  the  ambitious  Swede  purchased  a 
course  in  a  local  nautical  school,  from  which 
he  duly  managed  to  emerge  with  sufficient 
courage  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
Local  Inspectors  of  Hulls  and  Boilers  and 
take  his  examination  for  a  second  mate's 
certificate.  To  his  unutterable  surprise  the 
license  was  granted;  whereupon  Neils 
shipped  as  quartermaster  on  the  steamer 
Alameda^  nmning  to  Honolulu,  and  what 
with  the  lesson  taught  him  in  the  loss  of  the 
Jennie  and  Lizzie  and  the  exacting  dudes 
of  his  office  aboard  the  liner,  he  forgot  that 
he  had  ever  known  Captain  Scraggs. 

Judge  of  Neils  Halvorsen's  surprise,  there- 
fore, upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  trip  to 
Honolulu,  when  he  saw  something  which 
brought  the  whole  matter  back  to  mind. 
They  were  standing  in  toward  Diamond 
Head  and  the  Alameda  lay  hove  to  taking 
on  the  pilot.  It  was  early  morning  and  the 
purple  mists  hung  over  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  Neils  Halvorsen  stood  at  the  gang- 
way, enjoying  the  sunrise  over  the  Punch- 
bowl, and  glancing  longingly  toward  the 
vivid  green  of  the  hills  beyond  the  dty, 
when  he  was  aware  of  a  "put,*'  "put,"  "put," 
to  starboard  of  the  Alameda.  Neils  turned 
at  the  sound,  just  in  time  to  see  a  beautiful 
gasoline  schooner  of  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  heading  in  toward  the  bay.  She 
was  so  close  that  Neils  was  enabled  to  make 
out  that  her  name  was  Maggie  II. 

"Veil,  aye  be  dam,"  muttered  Neils,  and 
scratched  his  head,  for  the  name  re\ived  old 
memories.  An  hour  later  when  the  Ala- 
meda loafed  into  her  berth  at  Brewer's 
dock,  Neils  noticed  that  the  schooner  lay  at 
anchor  off  the  quarantine  station. 

That  night  Neils  Halvorsen  went  ashore 
for  those  forms  of  enjoyment  peculiar  to  his 
calling,  and  in  the  Pantheon  saloon, 
whither  his  pathway  led  him,  he  filled 
himself  with  beer  and  gossip.  It  was  here 
that    Neils   came   across   an    item   in   an 
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afternoon  paper  which  challenged  his  instant 
attention.  It  was  just  a  squib  in  the  ship- 
ping news,  but  Neils  Halvorsen  read  it  with 
amazement  and  joy; 

The  power  schooner  Maggie  II  arrived  this 
morning,  ten  days  from  the  Friendly  blands. 
The  little  schooner  came  into  port  with  her  hold 
bursting  with  the  most  valuable  cargo  that  has 
entered  Honolulu  in  many  years.  It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  black  coral. 

The  Maggie  II  is  commanded  by  Captain 
Phineas  Scraggs,  and  after  taking  on  provisions 
and  water  today  will  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
tomorrow,  for  discharge  of  cargo. 

"By  yiminy,"  quoth  Neils  Halvorsen, 
"aye  bet  you  that  bane  de  ole  man  so  sure 
as  you  bane  alive.  And  aye  bet  new  hat  he 
skall  be  glad  to  see  Neils  Halvorsen.  I 
guess  aye  hire  Kanaka  boy  an'  he  bane  pull 
me  out  to  see  de  ole  man." 

Which  is  exactly  what  Neils  Halvorsen 
proceeded  to  do.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
was  at  the  foot  of  Fort  street,  bargaining 
with  a  Kanaka  fisherman  to  paddle  him  off 
to  the  schooner  Maggie  II.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful moonlight  night,  and  as  Neils  sat  in  the 
stem  of  the  canoe,  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  sad,  sweet  falsetto  singing  of  half  a  dozen 
waheenies  fishing  on  the  wharf,  he  actually 
waxed  sentimental.  His  honest  Scandina- 
vian heart  throbbed  with  anticipated  pleas- 
ure as  he  conjured  up  a  mental  picture  of 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  Captain  Scraggs 
at  this  unexpected  meeting  with  his  old 
deckhand. 

A  Jacob's  ladder  was  hanging  over  the  side 
of  the  schooner  as  the  canoe  shot  in  under 
her  lee  quarter,  and  half  a  minute  later  the 
expectant  Neils  stepped  upon  her  deck.  A 
tall  dark  man,  wearing  an  ancient  palm- 
leaf  hat,  sat  smoking  on  the  hatch  coaming, 
and  him  Neils  Halvorsen  addressed. 

"Aye  bane  want  to  see  Cap'n  Scraggs," 
he  said. 

The  tall  dark  man  stood  erect  and  cast 
a  quick,  questioning  look  at  Neils  Halvor- 
sen.   He  hesitated  before  he  made  answer. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  deliber- 
ately, and  there  was  a  subtle  menace  in  his 
tones.  As  for  Neils  Halvorsen,  thinking 
only  of  the  surprise  he  had  in  store  for  his 
old  employer,  he  replied  evasively: 

"Aye  bane  want  job." 

"Well,  I'm  Captain  Scraggs,  and  I 
haven't  any  job  for  you.  Get  off  my  boat 
and  wait  until  you're  invited  before  you 
come  aboard  again.^ 


» 


For  nearly  half  a  minute  Neils  Halvor- 
sen stared  open-mouthed  at  the  spurious 
Captain  Scraggs,  while  slowly  there  sifted 
through  his  brain  the  notion  that  he  had 
happened  across  the  track  of  a  deep  and 
bloody  mystery  of  the  seas.  There  was 
"something  rotten  in  Denmark."  Of  that 
Neils  Halvorsen  was  certain.  More  he 
could  not  be  certain  of  until  he  had  paved 
the  way  for  a  complete  investigation,  and 
as  a  preliminary  step  toward  that  end  he 
clinched  his  fist  and  sprang  swiftly  toward 
the  bogus  skipper. 

"Aye  tank*you  bane  dam  liar,"  he  mut- 
tered, and  struck  home,  straight  and  true 
to  the  point  of  the  jaw.  The  man  went 
down  as  if  pole-axed,  and  in  an  instant 
Neils  was  on  top  of  him.  Off  came  the 
sailor's  belt,  the  hands  of  the  half-stunned 
man  were  quickly  tied  behind  him,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  realize  what  had 
happened,  Neils  had  cut  a  length  of  cord 
from  a  trailing  halyard  and  tied  his  feet 
securely,  after  which  he  gagged  him  with 
his  bandana  handkerchief. 

A  quick  circuit  of  the  ship  convinced 
Neils  Halvorsen  that  the  balance  of  the 
dastard  crew  were  evidendy  ashore,  so  he 
descended  to  the  cabin  in  search  of  further 
evidence  of  crime.  He  was  quite  prepared 
to  find  Captain  Scraggs'  master's  certificate 
in  its  familiar  oaken  frame,  hanging  on  the 
cabin  wall,  but  he  was  dumbfounded  to  ob- 
serve, hanging  on  the  waU  in  a  similar  and 
equally  familiar  frame,  the  certificate  of 
Adelbert  P.  Gibney  as  first  mate  of  steam 
or  sail,  any  ocean  and  any  tonnage.  But 
still  a  third  framed  certificate  himg  on 
the  wall,  and  Neils  again  scratched 
his  head  when  he  read  the  wording 
that  set  forth  the  legal  qualifications  of 
Bartholomew  McGuffey  to  hold  down  a 
job  as  chief  engineer  of  coastwise  vessels 
up  to  1,200  tons  net  register. 

It  was  patent,  even  to  the  dull-witted 
Swede,  that  there  had  been  foul  play  some- 
where, and  the  schooner's  log,  lying  open 
on  the  table,  seemed  to  offer  the  first  means 
at  hand  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Eagerly  Neils  turned  to  the  last  entry.  It 
was  not  in  Captain  Scraggs'  handwriting, 
and  contained  nothing  more  interesting  than 
the  stereotyped  reports  of  daily  observa- 
tions, currents,  weather  conditions,  etc., 
including  a  notation  of  arrival  that  day  at 
Honolulu.  Slowly  Halvorsen  turned  the 
leaves    backward,   until    at   last    he    was 
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rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  a  diflFerent  hand- 
writing. It  was  the  last  entry  under  that 
particular  handwriting,  and  read  as  follows: 

June  21,  191 1.  Took  an  observation  at 
noon,  and  find  that  we  are  in  20  -  48  S.,  178 
-  4  W.  At  this  rate  should  lift  Tuvana-tholo 
early  -this  afternoon.  All  hands  well  and 
looking  forward  to  the  fun  at  Tuvana.  Bent 
a  new  flying  jib  this  morning  and  had  the 
king  and  Tabu-Tabu  holystone  the  deck. 

A.  P.  GiBNEY. 

Neils  Halvorsen  sat  dpwn  to  think,  and 
after  several  minutes  of  this  unusual  exer- 
cise it  appeared  to  the  Swede  that  he  had 
stumbled  upon  a  clew  to  the  situation.  The 
last  entry  in  the  log  kept  by  Mr.  Gibney 
was  under  date  of  June  21st — ^just  eleven 
days  ago,  and  on  that  date  Mr.  Gibney  had 
been  looking  forward  to  some  fun  at  Tu- 
vana-tholo. Now  where  was  that  island 
and  what  kind  of  a  place  was  it? 

Neils  searched  through  the  cabin  until  he 
came  across  the  book  that  is  the  bible  of 
every  South  Sea  trading  vessel — the  British 
Admiralty  Reports.  Down  the  index  went 
the  old  deckhand's  calloused  finger  and 
paused  at  "Friendly  islands — page  177"; 
whereupon  Neils  opened  the  book  at  page 
177  and  after  a  five-minute  search  discov- 
ered that  Tuvana-tholo  was  a  barren  un- 
inhabited island  in  latitude  21-2  south, 
longitude  178-49  west. 

Ten  days  from  the  Friendly  islands,  the 
paper  said.  That  meant  under  power  and 
sail  with  the  trades  abaft  the  beam.  It 
would  take  nearer  fifteen  days  for  the  run 
from  Honolulu  to  that  desert  island,  and 
Neils  Halvorsen  wondered  whether  the  ma- 
rooned men  would  still  be  alive  by  the  time 
aid  could  reach  them.  For  by  some  sixth 
sailor  sense,  Neils  Halvorsen  became  con- 
vinced that  his  old  friends  of  the  vegetable 
trade  were  marooned.  They  had  gone 
ashore  for  some  kind  of  a  frolic,  and  the 
crew  had  stolen  the  schooner  and  left  them 
to  their  fate,  believing  that  the  castaways 
would  never  be  heard  from  and  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales. 

"Yumpin'  yiminy,'*  groaned  Neils.  "I 
must  get  a  wiggle  on  if  aye  bane  steal  this 
schooner.'' 

He  rushed  on  deck,  carried  his  prisoner 
down  into  the  cabin  and  locked  the  door  on 
him.  A  minute  later  he  was  clinging  to  the 
Jacob's  ladder,  the  canoe  shot  in  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel  at  his  gruff  command  and 
passed    on    shoreward   without   missing   a 


stroke  of  the  paddle.  An  hour  later,  ac- 
companied by  three  Kanaka  sailors  picked 
up  at  random  along  the  waterfront,  Neils 
Halvorsen  was  pulled  out  to  the  Maggk  11. 
Her  crew  had  not  returned  and  the  bogus 
captain  was  still  triced  hai-d  and  fast  in  the 
cabin. 

The  Swede  did  not  bother  to  investigate 
the  food  and  water  supply.  Only  one 
thought  surged  through  his  mind,  and  that 
was  the  awful  necessity  for  haste.  The 
anchor  came  in  with  a  rush,  the  Kanaka 
boys  chanting  a  song  that  sounded  to  Neils 
like  a  funeral  dirge,  and  Neils  went  below 
and  turned  the  gasoline  engines  wide  open. 
The  Maggie  II  swung  aroimd  and  with  a 
long  streak  of  opalescent  foam  trailing  be- 
hind her  swung  down  the  bay  and  faded  at 
last  in  the  ghostly  moonlight  beyond  Dia- 
mond Head;  after  which  Neils  Halvorsen, 
with  murder  in  his  eye  and  a  tarred  rope's 
end  in  his  homy  fist,  went  down  into  the 
cabin  and  talked  to  the  man  who  ix)sed  as 
Captain  Scraggs.  In  the  end  he  got  a  con- 
fession. Fifteen  minutes  later  he  emerged, 
smiling  grimly,  gave  the  Kanaka  boy  at  the 
wheel  the  course,  and  turned  in  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  conscience-free  and  the  wear)'. 

Darkness  was  creeping  over  the  beach  at 
Tuvana-tholo  before  Mr.  Gibney  could 
smother  the  despair  in  his  heart  sufficient 
to  spur  his  jaded  imagination  into  working 
order.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  three  cast- 
aways had  sat  on  the  beach  in  dumb  horror, 
gazing  seaward.  They  were  not  alone  in 
this,  for  a  little  further  up  the  beach  the  two 
Fiji  islanders  sat  huddled  on  their  haunches, 
gazing  stupidly,  first  at  the  horizon  and  then 
at  their  white  captors.  It  was  the  sight  of 
these  two  worthies  that  spurred  Mr.  Gib- 
ney's  torpid  brain  to  action. 

"Didn't  you  say,  Mac,  that  when  we  left 
these  two  cannibals  alone  on  this  island, 
that  it  would  develop  into  a  case  of  dog  eat 
dog  or  somethin'  of  that  nature?" 

Captain  Scraggs  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face 
white  with  a  new  terror.  However,  he  had 
endured  so  much  since  embarking  with  Mr. 
Gibney  on  a  life  of  wild  adventure  that  his 
nerves  had  become  rather  inured  to  im- 
pending death,  and  presently  his  fear  gave 
way  to  an  overmastering  rage.  He  hurled 
his  hat  on  the  sands  and  jumped  on  it  until 
it  was  a  mere  shapeless  rag. 

"By  the  tail  of  the  Great  Sacred  Bull" 
he  gasped,  "if  they  don't  start  in  on  us  first 
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I'm  a  Dutchman.  Of  all  the  idiots,  thieves, 
crimps,  thugs  and  pirates,  Bart  McGuffey, 
you're  the  worst.  Gib,  you  hulkin'  swine, 
whatever  did  you  listen  to  him  for?  It  was 
a  crazy  idea,  this  talk  of  fight.  Why  didn't 
we  just  drop  the  critters  overboard  and  be 
done  with  it?  We  got  to  kill  'em  now  with 
sticks  and  stones  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves." 

"Forgive  me,  Scraggsy,  old  scout"  said 
Mr.  Gibney  humbly.  "The  fat's  in  the  fire 
now,  and  there  ain't  no  use  howlin'  over 
spilt  milk." 

"Shut  up,  you  murderer,"  shrilled  Cap- 


tain Scraggs,  and  danced  once  more  on  his 
battered  hat. 

"Let's  call  a  meetin'  of  the  Robinson  Cru- 
soe Syndicate"  said  Mr.  Gibney. 

"Second  the  motion,"  rumbled  McGuSey. 
"Carried,"  said  the  commodore.  "The  first 
business  before  the  meetin'  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  expedition  to  chase  these  two  can- 
nibals to  the  other  end  of  the  island.  I  ain't 
got  the  heart  to  kill  'em,  so  let's  chase  'em 
away  before  they  get  fresh  with  us." 

"Good  idea,"  responded  McGuffey, 
whereupon  he  picked  up  a  rock  and  threw 
it  at  the  king.  Mr.  Gibney  followed  with 
two  rocks.  Captain  Scraggs  screamed  defi- 
ance at  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  9ed  in 
wild  disorder,  pursued  by  the  syndicate. 
After  a  chase  of  half  a  mile  Mr.  Gibney 
led  his  cohorts  back  to  the  beach. 

"Let's  build  a  fire — not  that  we  need  it, 
but  just  for  company — and  sleep  till 
momin'.  By  that  time  my  imagination 'II 
be  in  workin'  order  and  I'll  scheme  a  break- 
fast out  of  this  God-forsaken  hole." 

At  the  first  hint  of  dawn,  Mr.  Gibney, 
true  to  his  promise,  was  up  and  scouting 
for  breakfast.  He  found  some  gooneys 
asleep  on  a  rocky  crag  and  kilted  half  a 
dozen  of  them  with  a  club.  On  his  way 
back  to  camp  he  discovered  a  few  handfuls 
of  sea  salt  in  a  crevice  between  some  rocks, 
and  the  syndicate  breakfasted  an  hour  later 
on  roast  gooney.  It  was  oily  and  fishy  but 
an  excellent  substitute  for  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  syndicate  was  grateful.  The  break- 
fast would  have  been  cheerful,  in  fact,  if 
Captain  Scraggs  had  not  made  repeated 
reference  to  his  excessive  thirst.  McGuffey 
lost  patience  before  the  meal  was  over,  and 
cuffed  Captain  Scraggs,  who  thereupon 
subsided  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  This  hurt 
McGuffey.  It  was  like  salt  in  a  fresh  wound, 
so  he  patted  the  skipper  on  the  back  and 
humbly  asked  his  pardon.  Captain  Scraggs 
forgave  him  and  murmured  something 
about  death  making  them  all  equal. 

"The  next  business  before  the  syndi- 
cate," announced  Mr.  Gibney,  anxious  to 
preserve  peace,  "is  a  search  of  this  island 
for  water." 

They  searched  all  forenoon.  At  intervals 
they  caught  glimpses  of  the  two  cannibals 
skulking  behind  sand-dunes,  but  they 
found  no  water.  Toward  the  center  of  the 
island,  however,  the  soil  was  less  barren,  and 
here  a  grove  of  cocoa-palms  lifted  their 
tufted  crests  invitingly. 
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"We  will  camp  in  this  grove,"  said  the 
commodore,  "and  keep  guard  over  these 
green  cocoanuts.  There  must  be  nearly  a 
hundred  of  them  and  I  notice  a  little  taro 
root  here  and  there.  As  those  cocoanuts  are 
full  of  milk,  that  insures  us  life  for  a  week 
or  two,  if  we  go  on  a  short  ration.  By 
bathin'  several  times  a  day  we  can  keep 
down  our  thirst  some  and  perhaps  it'll  rain." 

"What  if  it  does?"  snapped  Captain 
Scraggs  bitterly.  "We  ain't  got  nothin' 
but  our  hats  to  catch  it  in." 

"Well  then,  Scraggsy,  old  stick-in-the- 
mud,"  replied  the  commodore  quizzically, 
"it's  a  cinch  you'll  go  thirsty.  Your  hat 
looks  like  a  ciillender." 

Captain  Scraggs  choked  with  rage,  and 
Mr.  Gibney,  springing  at  the  nearest  palm, 
shinned  to  the  top  of  it  in  the  most  approved 
sailor  fashion.  A  moment  later,  instead 
of  cocoanuts,  rich  unctuous  curses  began  to 
descend  on  McGuflfey  and  Scraggs. 

"Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  inquired  Scraggs, 
"whatever  is  the  matter  of  you?" 

"That  hound  Tabu-Tabu's  been  strippin* 
our  cocoanut  grove"  roared  the  commodore. 
"He  must  have  spent  half  the  night  up  in 
these  trees." 

"Thank  the  Lord  they  didn't  take  'em 
all"  said  McGuffey  piously. 

"Chuck  me  down  a  nut,  Gib,"  said  Cap- 
tain Scraggs.    "I'm  famished." 

In  conformity  with  the  commodore's  plans, 
the  castaways  made  camp  in  the  grove.  For 
a  week  they  subsisted  on  gooneys,  taro  root, 
cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  milk,  and  a  sea- 
turtle  which  Scraggs  found  wandering  on  the 
beach.  This  suggested  turtle  eggs  to  Mr. . 
Gibney,  and  a  change  of  diet  resulted. 
Nevertheless,  the  unaccustomed  food,  poorly 
cooked  as  it  was,  and  the  lack  of  water,  told 
cruelly  on  them,  and  their  strength  failed 
rapidly.  Realizing  that  in  a  few  days  he 
would  not  have  the  strength  to  climb  cocoa- 
nut-trees,  Mr.  Gibney  spent  nearly  half  a 
day  aloft  and  threw  down  every  cocoanut  he 
could  find,  which  was  not  a  great  many. 
They  had  their  sheath  knives  and  conse- 
quently had  little  to  fear  from  an  attack  by 
Tabu-Tabu  and  the  king.  These  latter 
kept  well  to  the  other  side  of  the  island  and 
subsisted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  their 
white  neighbors. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  all  hands  were 
troubled  with  indigestion  and  McGuffey 
developed  a  low  fever.  They  had  lost  much 
flesh   and  were  a  white,   haggard-looking 


trio.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  tenth  day  on 
the  island  the  sky  clouded  up  and  Mr.  Gib- 
ney predicted  a  williwaw.  Captain  Scraggs 
inquired  feebly  if  it  was  good  to  eat. 

That  night  it  rained,  and  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  marooned  mariners  Mr.  Gibney  dis- 
covered, in  the  center  of  a  big  sandstone 
rock,  a  natural  reservoir  that  held  about 
ten  gallons  of  water.  They  drank  to  reple- 
tion and  felt  their  strength  return  a  thousand- 
fold. Tabu-Tabu  and  the  king  can:e  into 
camp  about  this  time,  and  pleaded  for  a 
ration  of  water.  Mr.  Gibney,  swearing 
horribly  at  them,  granted  their  request, 
and  the  king,  in  his  gratitude,  threw  him- 
self at  the  commodore's  feet  and  kissed 
them.  But  Mr.  Gibney  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  after  furnishing  them  with  a 
supply  of  water  in  cocoanut  calabashes,  he 
ordered  them  to  their  own  side  of  the  island. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  last  drop  of 
water  was  gone,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
day  the  last  of  the  cocoanuts  disappeared. 
The  prospects  of  more  rain  were  not  bright. 
The  gooneys  were  becoming  shy  and  dis- 
trustful and  the  syndicate  was  experiencing 
more  and  more  difficulty,  not  only  in  killing 
them,  but  in  eating  them.  McGuffey,  who 
had  borne  up  uncomplainingly,  was  shaking 
with  fever  and  hardly  able  to  stagger  down 
the  beach  to  look  for  turtle  eggs.  The  syn- 
dicate was  sick,  weak  and  emaciated  almost 
beyond  recognition,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  Captain  Scraggs  fainted  twice.  On  (he 
twenty-sixth  day  McGuffey  crawled  into 
the  shadow  of  a  stunted  numosa  bush  and 
started  to  pray! 

To  Mr.  Gibney,  this  was  an  infallible  sign 
that  McGuffey  was  now  delirious.  In  the 
shadow  of  a  neighboring  bush  Captain 
Scraggs  babbled  of  steam  beer  in  the  Bow- 
head  saloon,  and  the  commodore,  stifling 
his  own  agony,  watched  his  comrades  until 
their  lips  and  tongues,  parched  with  thirst, 
refused  longer  to  produce  even  a  moan,  and 
silence  settled  over  the  dismal  camp. 

It  was  the  finish.  The  commodore  knew 
it,  and  sat  with  bowed  head  in  his  gaunt 
arms,  wonderifig,  wondering.  Slowly  his 
body  began  to  sway;  he  muttered  something, 
slid  forward  on  his  face  and  lay  still.  And 
as  he  lay  there  on  the  threshold  of  the  un- 
known, he  dreamed  that  the  Maggie  II  came 
into  view  around  the  headland,  a  bone  in  her 
teeth  and  every  stitch  of  canvas  flying.  He 
saw  her  luff  up  into  the  wind  and  hang  there 
shivering;  a  moment  later  her  sails  came 
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down  by  the  run,  and  he  saw  a  little  splash 
under  her  port  bow,  as  her  hook  took,  bottom. 
There  was  a  commotion  on  decks,  and  then 
to  Mr.  Gibney's  dying  ears  came  faintly  the 
shouts  and  songs  of  the  black  boys  as  a 
whaleboat  shot  into  the  breakers  and  pulled 
swiftly  toward  the  beach.  Mr,  Gibney 
dreamed  that  a.  white  man  sat  in  the  stem 
sheets  of  this  whale  boat,  and  as  the  boat 
touched  the  beach  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Gibney 
that  this  man  sprang  ashore  and  ran  swiftly 
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toward  him.  And — Mr.  Gibney  twisted 
his  suffering  lips  into  a  wry  smile  as  he 
realized  the  oddities  of  this  mirage — it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  visionary  white  man 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Neils  Hal- 
vorsen.  Neils  Halvorsen,  of  all  men! 
Old  Neils,  the  "squarehead"  deckhand  of 
the  green  pea  trade  I  Dull,  bowlegged 
Neils,  with  his  lost  dog  smile  and  his — 

Mr.  Gibney  rubbed  his  eyes  feebly  and 
hall  staggered  to  his  feet.  What  was  that? 
A  shout?  Without  doubt  he  had  heard 
a  sound  that  was  not  the  moaning  of  their 
remorseless  prison- keeper,  the  sea.    And — 

"Hands  off"  shrieked  Mr.  Gibney  and 
struck  feebly  at  the  imaginary  figure  rushing 
toward  him.  No  use.  He  felt  himself  swept 
into  strong  arms  and  carried  an  immeas- 
urable distance  down  the  beach.  Then 
somebody  threw  water  in  his  face  and 
pressed  a  drink  of  brandy  and  sweet  water 
to  his  parched  lips.  His  swimming  senses 
rallied  a  moment,  and  he  discovered  that  he 
was  lying  in  the  .bottom  of  a  whaleboat. 
McGuffey  lay  beside  him,  and  on  a  thwart 
in  front  of  him  sat  good  old  Neils  Halvorsen 
with  Captain  Scraggs'  head  on  his  knees. 
As  Mr.  Gibney  looked  at  this  strange 
tableau,  Captain  Scraggs  opened  his  eyes, 
glanced  up  at  Neils  Halvorsen  and  spoke: 

"Why,  if  it  ain't  old  squarehead  Neils" 
be  muttered  wonderingly.  "If  it  ain't  Neils, 
I'll  go  to  hades  or  some  other  seaport."  He 
closed  his  eyes  again  and  subsided  into  a 
sort  of  lethargy,  for  he  was  content.  He 
knew  he  was  saved. 

Mr.  Gibney  rolled  over  and  struggling  to 
his  knees,  leaned  over  McGuffey  and  peered 
into  his  drawn  face. 

"Mac,  old  shipmate  I  Mac,  speak  to  me. 
Are  you  alive?" 

B.  McGuffey,  Esquire,  opened  a  pair  of 
glazed  eyes  and  stared  at  the  commodore. 

"Did  we  lick  'em?"  he  whispered.  "The 
last  I  remember  the  king  was  puttin'  it  all 
over  Scraggsy.  And  that  Tabu  boy —  was 
—  no  slouch."  Mofiuffey  paused,  and 
glanced  warily  around  the  boat,  while  a 
dawning  horror  appeared  in  his  sunken 
eyes.  "Go  back,  Neils  —  go  back  —  for 
God's  sake.  There's  two  niggers  —  still  — 
on  the  —  island.  Bring —  'em  some  — 
water.  They're  cannibals  —  Neils,  but 
never  —  mind.  Get  them  —  aboard  —  the 
poor  devils  —  if  they're  living.  I  —  wouldn't 
leave  a  —  crocodile  on  that  —  hell  hole,  if  I 
could  —  help  it." 
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An  hour  later  the  Robinson  Crusoe  Syn- 
dicate, including  the  man  Friday  and  the 
Goat,  were  safe  aboard  the  Maggie  II,  and 
Neils  Halvorsen,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  bronzed  cheeks,  was  sparingly 
doling  out  to  them  a  mixture  of  brandy  and 
water.  And  when  the  syndicate  was  strong 
enough  to  be  allowed  all  the  water  it  wanted, 
Neils  Halvorsen  propped  them  up  on  deck 
and  told  the  story.  And  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, Captain  Scraggs  turned  to  Mr.  Gibney. 


"Gib,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "make  a 
motion." 

"I  move,"  said  the  commodore,  "that  we 
set  Tabu-Tabu  and  the  king  doivn  on  the 
first  inhabited  island  we  can  And.  They've 
suffered  enough.  And  1  further  move  thai 
we  readjust  the  ownership  of  the  iCaggie  11 
Syndicate  and  cut  the  best  Swede  on  earth 
in  un  a  quarter  of  the  profits." 

"Second  the  motion"  said   McGuffey. 

"Carried"  said  Captain  Scraggs. 


vv  ken  tke  Canal  "Starts  Soxnetnmg 

By  ARTHUR  STREET 

Aittkor  of:  39le6m  Ortgon,  TntaOntm  Cahfomia 


EVER  look  at  it  that  way? 
Ever  get  your  Seeing- Yesterday 
goggles  on  when  you  were  thinking  of 
the  Panama  Canal  proposition?  Ever  hear 
the  megaphone  man  on  the  Opening-New- 
Trade-Routes  auto  call  out  the  landmarks? 

"Babylon!  Tyre!  Jerusalem!  Once,  the 
centers  of  the  world's  commerce;  now — 
grass  between  the  building  stones,  arch- 
eologists  in  the  ruins!" 

"Venice!  Lisbon!  Bruges!  Once,  bankers 
to  His  Greatness,  the  Round  Earth;  now, 
curiosity  seats  for  tourists  and  pi  tholes  for 
passing  revolutions!" 

Which  is  to  say,  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  some  stunts,  such  as  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  have  done  to  some 
spots  famous  in  history,  and  what  they 
might  do  to  some  other  spots  yet  to  be 
famous,  such  as  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Portland  and  Seattle,  Victoria 
and  Vancouver? 

For  instance,  take  Venice  and  Genoa, 
when  Columbus  did  his  American  stunt. 
Those  places  weren't  any  farther  from  own- 
ing iJie  globe  then  than  some  suspicious 
people  think  New  York  and  London  are 
now.  But  within  five  years  after  Columbus 
sighted  the   skyline  of   the  West  Indies, 


Genoa  bankers  were  borrowing  money  to 
pay  their  fare  to  Lisbon,  and  the  bankers  of 
Venice  and  Florence  were  hiking  for  the 
fresher  pastures  of  Cadiz  and  London. 
Forsooth,  by  the  time  Cortez  began  to  raid 
Mexico  and  Pizarro  to  maraud  the  treasures 
of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  the  seat  of  trade 
empire  had  been  entirely  transferred  to  the 
capital  of  Portugal  and  to  Antwerp  on  the 
Northern  Atlantic. 

It  was  in  1492 — remember? — that  Colum- 
bus was  heard  from.  Itwa5ini504  that  the 
Portuguese  king  made  a  coalition  with  the 
clever  sailors  and  merchants  of  Antwerp,  and 
these  two  cities  thus  became  such  a  market- 
place for  the  exchange  of  the  world's  goods 
between  the  Orient  and  Europe  that  over 
five  hundred  vessels  a  day  sailed  in  and  out 
of  the  present  chief  seaport  city  of  Belgium. 

Think  of  that!  Look  at  it  through  those 
Seeing-Yesterday  goggles  and  size  it  up. 
Only  twelve  years  after  Columbus'  deed, 
the  great  entrepot  of  the  world's  flow  of 
trade  had  so  shifted  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  that  five  hun- 
dred ships  a  day  were  registering,  in  one 
direction  or  another,  in  a  port  which  there- 
tofore had  hardly  been  shadowed  by  a  sail 
an  hour.   And  that,  too,  in  a  day  when  ocean 
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freight  didn't  move  by  steam  and  bank 
balances  weren't  settled  by  wire ! 

Kind  o'  makes  a  fellow  sit  up  and  wonder, 
doesn't  it?  Makes  him  wonder  how  it'd  be 
if  that  same  sort  of  thing  were  to  happen  in 
only  twelve  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you'd  walk  along 
the  waterfront  some  morning  and  find  this 
sort  of  thing  actually  on  the  docks: 

Wouldn't  that  get  hold 
of  something  inside  of 
you?  Five  thousand  more 
vessels  going  in  and  out 
of  one  port  on  the  Pacific 
than  there  used  to  be! 
That  is  to  say,  looking 
ahead  twelve  years  from 
now,  the  ship  capacity  of 
one  port,  one  lone  port  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  in- 
creased two  and  three- 
quarter  times. 

Which'd  be  only  the 
same  thing  that  happened 
at  Antwerp  four  centuries 
ago!  It'd  be  only  taking 
hold  of  the  present  head 
of  the  American  Trade 
dog,  now  at  New  York, 
and  twisting  it  around  to 
the  tail,  now  at  San 
Francisco.  For  it's  7966 
1  year  that  go  in 


Get  that?    Can  you  chew  the  figures? 
Do  they  signify  anything  to  you?    Seven- 
teen hundred  dollars'  worth  of  trade  for 
every  $94  worth  that  now  exists!    You,  as 
a  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  we'll  say, 
handling  just  about  Si  700  for  every  $94 
that  you  now  handle.     Having  that  much 
more  in  the  bank.    Or,  since  money  in  the 
hundreds  may   not  mean   much   to  you, 
translate  it  into  thousands,  and  say  you're 
carrying     a     balance    of 
$17,460  as  against  your 
present  balance  of  $940? 
That'll  look  a  little  more 
scrumptious,  won't  it? 

Gosh!  Cogitate  on  it. 
Raising  your  financial 
ante  by  seventeen  to  one 
just  by  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal!  Ex- 
tra bacon  and  eggs  for 
yours,  no? 

Now,  just  wade  in  a 
little  deeper.  This'artide 
wasn't  written  to  boost 
San  Francisco.  'Tisn't 
what  may  happen  in  one 
port  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
that  it  is  sought  to  bathe 


vouwith.    It's  what  may 
happen  in  all  the  ports — 

ToUlnan,berd  vessels  going  in  V"^  ^P  ^  ^^f,   ^^  "^^ 

andoutof  San  Francisco  in  a  ,,    downmthe  valleysaround 

year 7i9™   the  ports.     For  'twasn't 

and  out  of  Manhattan  Total  number  of  vessels  thai  used  just  to  Lisbon  and  Ant- 
harbor,  audit's  2938  that  to  go  m  and  out  ot  same  place  2,938  „^^  (j^^j  jj,^  Mediter- 
salute  Lime  Point  every   Number  of  new  vesseh  domg  the  ranean  trade  ducked  after 


year  in  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  those  five  thousand  more  vessels'd 
mean  something  like  this: 


the  Columbus  discovery. 
It  was  to  the  whole  Atlantic  shore  from 
Gibraltar  and  Cadiz  to  London  and  Bristol. 


Total  value  of  goods  going  in  and  out  of  San  Francisco  harbor $1, 74^1 14^)743 

Total  value  of  goods  that  used  to  go  in  and  out  of  same  place 94,909,9  24 

Total  value  of  new  goods  that  go  in  and  out 311651,638,819 
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There  was  Cadiz,  for  instance.  Remem- 
ber what  Cadiz  looked  like  after  the  Goths 
got  through  with  it?  What  San  Francisco 
looked  like  a  couple  of  days  after  April 
i8th,  1906,  wasn't  in  it  in  comparison. 
And  remember  that  the  ruins  stocid  there 
for  several  centuries — ^just  plain,  unchanged 
ruins,  with  none  of  the  "damndest,  finest" 
about  them  at  ail;  while  over  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Barcelona  grew  up  until  it  could 
whale  the  liver  out  of  anything  between 
Venice  and  the  British  Channel?  Yet,  when 
the  Columbus  flagship  came  back  from 
Hispaniola,  or  rather,  when  the  Cortez 
and  Pizarro  safe  deposit  boxes  came  back, 
Barcelona  wasn't  even  able  to  hold  out 
for  a  ten-round  go,  and  Cadiz  became  the 
wealthiest  spot  in  Western  Europe. 

Then,  there  were  London  and  Bristol. 
They'd  been  digging  along  as  best  they 
could  for  dose  onto  half  a  dozen  centuries 
sellii^  fish  wherever  they  could  and  paying 
bills  to  the  German  fellows  who  owned  the 
famous  Steelyard  in  London  or  to  the  bank- 
ers of  Venice  who  had  been  lending  money 
to  King  Henry  and  his  Fa.  But  when 
Drake  began  raking  in  the  gold  from  the 
Spanish  galleons  and  the  tobacco  habit 
crossed  over  from  Virginia  to  Westminster, 
'twasn't  so  long,  was  it,  till  London  and 
Bristol  had  even  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  licked 
to  a  frazzle? 

Well,  as  we  said,  imagine  the  same  sort 
of  thing  happening  to  all  the  towns  along 
the  Paofic  Coast.  Imagine  the  other  fel- 
lows legging  it  for  the  great  ports  of  our 
western  edge.  You'd  find  something  like 
this  in  your  kitchen: 


How'd  that  sight  hold  you?  Pretty 
nearly  twenty-five  billions  of  new  buaness 
a  year!  Would  you  want  to  throw  it  out, 
or  invite  it  to  stay  and  be  one  of  the  family? 

Here's  what  we  mean: 

Just  suppose  that  things  had  got  started 
to  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  they 
started  to  go  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic  after  the  Columbus  and  Da 
Gama  affairs.  Suppose  that  the  "let-'er- 
buck"  show  were  in  full  operation  and  the 
bronco  boys  already  in  the  field.  Wouldn't 
there  be  some  people  wanting  to  pay  for 
their  little  tickets  at  the  window?  Wouldn't 
there  be  somebody  around  selling  apples 
and  peanuts  and  blowing  the  popcorn 
whistle?  Wouldn't  there  even  be  something 
about  like  the  drawing  on  the  opposite  page? 

Sixteen  and  three-quarter  millions  more 
of  people  on  the  coast  than  there  are  now! 
Makes  you  sit  up  and  crane  a  httle,  doesn't 
it?  But  it  doesn't  put  the  fear  into  you 
that  the  grandstand'd  break  down?  It's 
only  saying  that  there'd  be  as  many  people 
on  the  same  grounds  and  in  the  same  street 
cars,  proportionately,  as  there  are  in  the 
grounds  and  street  cars  of  the  United  States. 

You  know  about  that  United  States 
business,  don't  you?  Know  that  if  you 
took  the  entire  caboodle  of  us  Americans 
and  divided  us  up  into  bunches  of  equal 
size,  you  could  put  about  thirty-one  of  us 
into  every  square  mile  of  the  landscape? 
But,  if  you  did  the  same  thing  for  the 
Pacific  Coasters,  we'd  come  out  pretty  thin. 
Only  about  seven  to  the  square  mile. 

Think  of  it!  Only  seven  persons,  count- 
ing, mother,  father,  Johnny,  Grace  and  the 


it  yearly      $30,311,131,859 

5. 366,901 


V  business  flowing 


1  and  out $24,944,230,859 


Total  Dumber  of  people  attending  the  new  Pacific  Coast  round-up ^1)^54)457 

Total  number  that  used  to  attend  the  round-up 5.137,478 

Total  increase  in  number  of  people ^6,7 16,979 


baby,  on  a  square  mile.  Only  seven  of  us 
on  about  10  dty  blocks ;  while  in  some  places 
along  the  Atlaiitic  we're  stuck  together  at 
the  rate  of  from  300  to  500  to  the  mile. 
Looks  kind  o'  empty,  doesn't  it?  Looks 
as  if  something  ought  to  be  doing.  And 
does  it  hurt  your  creepers  to  believe  that, 
when  the  Pacific-Coast-Panama-Canal  "iet- 
'er-buck"  once  gets  into  motion,  that 
emptiness  will  fill  up  to  at  least  the  thick- 
ness of  the  national  thickness? 

Does  it? 

Well,  let  it  hurt  (or  awhile.  We'll  come 
back  to  it  presently  and  put  some  new-skin 
on  the  wound.  The  point  for  the  time 
being — the  point  with  the  edge  to  it — is 
that  that  new  attendance  of  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions,  that  new  population  which 
the  Pacific  Coast  may  reasonably  expect 
to  have  when  once  the  population  free-for- 
all  sets  in,  will  pay  in  to  the  business  gates 
of  the  coast  the  twenty-five  billions  in- 
crease in  the  coast's  amiual  business  in- 
come, as  above  suggested. 

Takes  that  much  money  to  keep  twenty- 
two  million  persons  going  for  a  year. 
Can't  buy  their  automobiles  and  pay  the 
baker  for  any  less.  Takes  something  like 
$1387  a  head  every  twelve  months  to  pull 
oB  the  living  and  keep  the  fingers  busy. 
Some  fellows  who  aren't  lucky  enough  to 
draw  that  much  don't  think  so.  And  to 
some,  who  draw  a  lot  more  than  that, 
$1387  a  year  looks  like  an  infant.  But  if 
any  one  who  isn't  afraid  of  figures'll  take 
his  pencil  and  divide  the  annual  bank  clear- 
ings of  the  United  States  by  the  number  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  $i387's  the 
sum  he'll  get.    And  the  annual  bank  clear- 


ings, in  these  days  when  the  bank  comes 
pretty  near  to  being  the  whole  cheese  in  the 

human  store,  just  abouttell  the  story  of  what 
it  costs  to  live  and  do  business,  don't  they? 

So,  what  more  do  you  have  to  do  but  to 
do  some  more  arithmetic?  Multiply  the 
twenty-two  million  population  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  by  the  $1387  per  pop,  and  you'll 
get  the  thirty  billions  of  business  that  the 
Pacific  Coast'll  presently  be  doing. 

No? 

Come  up  to  it  from  another  side  street. 
Work  your  forgetery  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  matter  of  how  many  people  the  Coast 
may  expect  to  have  and  of  how  much  money 
the  new  people  will  probably  pay  in  to  the 
ticket  sellers.  Use  your  mind,  not  on  what 
may  be,  but  on  what  is. 
Paci&c     Coast    produces 

enough  gold  yearly  to     - 

do  alusiness  o( Si  I5.742>3S5'500 

Pacific  Coast  now  does  a 

business  yearly  of 5,366,90  1 .000 

New  business  Pacific  Coast   - 

has  enough  gold  to  do. .  *I09,975,4S4,500 

That's  a  whale,  sure!  No  speckled  trout 
story  about  that.  Gold  enough  to  do 
twenty-three  times  as  much  business  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  is  now  done! 

That's  not  a  what-may-be,  is  it?  That's 
only  a  What  Is.  Rather,  it's  a  what-may- 
be,  based  on  a  What  Is. 

Here's  another  one.   Another  What  Is-er. 
It's  oil,  this  time. 
Pacific    Coast    produces 

enough   petroleum  an- 
nually for 32,3OS>0O7  persons. 

Pacific  Coast  now  has. ,  5  .  ■  .1  7  . 4  7  " 

Pacific   Coast   produces 

enough  petroleum   to  ^d     « 

warrant  having 27,100,189  more 
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Smell  that  gasoline,  do  you?  Enough  oil  want  to  get  puffed  up  over  this  1700  million 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  more  than  six  times  commerce  idea,  wheelbarrow  your  house- 
as  many  persons  as  are  now  on  the  Pacific  hold  goods  to  the  Coast,  and  then  find  that 
Coast!  Does  that  assuage  the  wound  to  there's  nothing  but  oil  and  gold  and  fruit 
your  feelings  that  you  got  when  you  read  to  commerce  with? 
about  sixteen  million  more  persons?  Well,  that's  right.    Let's  look  into  this 

Or,  shall  we  come  up  through  another  beefsteak  and  bran  bread  business.    Let's 

side  street?     A   more   modest  one,   we'll  go  down  to  the  alfalfa  patches  and  see  the 

say,  that  doesn't  make  the  credulity  shiver  pigs  feed.    Let's  go  out  in  the  cook-wagon 

so  much.    It'll  be  a  bucolic  one  tins  time,  and  watch  the  boys  fill  the  grain  sacks. 

With  trees  alongside  the  road,  in  the  ditch.  Maybe  that's  where  the  proposition  won't 

and  with  alfalfa  over  the  fence.  come  through.     Maybe  that's  where  the 

Pacific  Coast  farms  now  pro-       ^   ^  .  Lisbon-Antwerp,    or    the    London-Bristol 

duce  fruit  enough  for....  17,055,057  persons,  parallel'll  begin  to  get  crooked    legs    and 

Padfic  Coast  now  has,  to  eat  won't  be  parallel  any  more. 

this  fruit,  only 5,137,478  ^^  wonder. 

More  persons  who  could  get  And  we  answer : 
fruit  right  off  the  trees  on 

the  Padfic  Coast 12,721,179  Average  amount  of  beefsteak  produced   ^ 

^,    ^,  X  J.        '     f^  '^-^     o         i.1.'  per  farm  on  Pacific  Coast $1,414 

That  s  an  Is-er,  too,  isn  t  it?    bomethmg  Average  amount  of  same  produced  per 

that  the  Coast  is  doing  right  now.    Produc-         farm  in  United  States. 774 

ing  everything  in  the  fruit  line  from  thimble-  Amount  of  beefsteak  to  the  good  on  th^   ^ 

berries  to  grapefruit  for  two  and  a  half  tunes        Padfic  Coast  farm ^   040 

as  many  persons  as  are  on  hand  to  eat  it.  ^  ^  ,^    _,                   r              .t_           . 

Why,  just  take  your  Seeing-Yesterday  ^e^  '^^    The  average  farm  on  the  coast 

goggl^  off  again  for  a  half  minute  and  look  Produces  almost  twice  as  much  cow-meat 

at  iSiis-  ^         average  American  farm.     Furnishes 

an  actual  surplus  over  the  American  farm 

Total  number  of  tre^  now  bear-             .  habit  of  85  cents  on  the  doUar.  The  figures 

ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast 35>^^5>45^  •                       *      11                    ♦     ♦      u 

TotS  number   of  trees  getUng                    .\  gjven  are  not  aU  cow-meat,   to  be   sure. 

ready  to  bear 23,494,050  They  re  for  live-stock,  mcludmg  the  chick- 

rr^  ^,    ^1        r^                 1       *   r  ens  and  turks.    But  that  only  makes  it  all 
That's  three  Come-ers,  almost  for  every  ^    ^^^^^^^     ^j^^  twenty-two  miUions  can 
five  Is^^.    It  s  a  \itt\e  frmt  family  of  some-  j^        ^   j^^       ^^^^  j^  ^^^j^ 
thing  hke  27y,  miUion  bushels  about  to  q^^^  ^^^|    ^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^j. 
amve.      Enough    for    eleven    and    three- 
quarter  millions  more  of  fruit  eaters,  if  it  be  Average  value  of  all  crops  per  farm  on  ^ 

fair  to  gauge  the  fruit  appetite  of  the  average        Padfic  Coast vi  ,35*^ 

man  by  what  the  average  man  gets  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^"^^  ^'  ^^"^  >^  United         ^  ^ 

way  of  fruit  in  the  United  States.  ^  ^    .  ♦      i,-  u  d    -a  r-     Ic       i    -i : — ~ 

i  ,j  ^,    ^     ,                 J   ^v                 J.          •!  Extent  to  which  Paafic  Coast  farm  has  it    ^ 

Add  that  eleven  and  three-quarter  mil-         on  average  American  farm $    495 

lions  to  the  more  than  seventeen  and  three- 
quarter  millions  already  mentioned,  and  it  Sizes  up  along  with  the  beefsteak  end  of 
shows,  doesn't  it?  that  the  twenty-two  things,  doesn't  it?  And  'tisn't  just  the 
million  persons  predicted  for  attendance  at  bran  bread.  It's  the  whole  product  of  the 
the  Pacific-Coast-Panama-Canal  round-up  farm.  It's  the  stuff  that  stuflFs  the  man's 
won't  have  to  go  without  their  peach-cobbler  stomach  and  the  stuff  that  stuffs  that  cow's 
and  their  raisin  pudding  at  supper.  Shows  stomach.  It's  what  goes  to  the  mill  and 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  already  equipped  what  goes  to  the  kitchen  stew-pan.  It's  the 
to  take  care  of  six  millions  above  the  twenty-  turnips  and  the  celery  soup.  And  the 
two,  so  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned.  Pacific  Coast  can  turn  it  all  out  at  the  rate 
And  doesn't  that  put  a  little  more  of  57  pounds  to  the  hundred,  or  $57  to  the 
new-skin  on  your  wound?  Or,  do  you  stick  hundred,  better  than  the  average  American 
at  the  fruit  proposition  and  say  that  people  farm ! 

don't  live  on  fruit?    That  it's  only  a  luxury?  Think  the  new-comers  are  likely  to  go 

Is  it  the  beefsteak  and  the  lyonnaise  pota-  hungry  with  a  barbecue  like  that  lined  up 

toes  that  you  want  to  know  about?    The  under  the  trees,  or  to  stay  away  when  they 

bran  bread  and  the  oatmeal?     You  don't  smell  the  drippings  dropping  into  the  fire? 


When  the  Canal  "Starts  Something":     Arthur  Street 
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Then,  what  more  is  there  to  it  but  to 
know  how  far  this  sort  of  farm  business  can 
go?  To  know  whether  these  places  that 
beat  the  rest  of  the  country  all  the  way  from 
57  to  85  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  eating 
line  are  just  a  few  places  and  may  give  out 
before  the  food  goes  half-way  round? 

Here's  the  reply: 


Xumber  of  farms  for  which  there 
is  room  on  the  Pacific  Coast.. . . 

Xumber  of  farms  now  on  Pacific 
Coast 

More  farms  that  might  be  on  Pa- 
cific Coast 


1,515,444 

254>2Qo 
1,261,154 


Does  that  give  your  question  room 
enough?  Space  to  waddle  round  in?  The 
Pacific  Coast  could  have  over  a  million  and 
a  quarter  more  farms  than  it  now  has,  and 
yet  be  no  fuller  of  farms,  on  the  average, 
than  the  United  States  at  large.  Only 
forty-four  per  cent  full!  And  we're  saying 
nothing,  even  at  that,  of  the  rate  at  which 
a  Pacific  Coast  farm  supplies  the  beefsteak 
and  the  potatoes,  the  cauliflower  and  the 
cow-peas,  as  compared  with  the  rate  at 
which  the  average  American  farm  supplies 
these  things. 

Why,  do  you  know  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  multiply  that  total  of  something 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  farms  altogether 
on  the  Coast — the  million  and  a  half  that 
might  be — by  the  average  number  of  people 
the  American  farm  supports,  namely  14.2 
to  the  farm,  and  get  a  result  like  this: 


Xumber  of  people  that  could  be 
supported  on  1,515444  farms. . . 

Xumber  of  people  now  supported 
on  254,290  farms 

More  F>eople  who  could  live  on  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  not  go  hungry. . . 


5,137,478 
16,581,866 


How  far  is  that  from  the  16,716,979  in- 
crease that  we  let  out  of  oiu*  prophetic  soul 
when  we  first  strode  into  view  in  this  article? 
How  uneasy  does  it  leave  you  as  to  what'U 
be  doing  in  the  people  line  on  the  P.  C. 
when  once  that  'Uet-'er-buck*'  is  in  full 
operation?  Is  your  wound  worse?  Need 
more  new-skin? 

And,  say,  truly,  isn't  the  whole  tale  a 
peach,  with  the  bloom  on  it?  Rounds  up 
from  the  root  proposition  with  which  it 
started,  and  proves  itself  right  out  here  on 
the  end  of  the  limb?  Right  where  you  can 
pick  it  oflf  and  enjoy  it? 

And  there  we  might  leave  it  for  you  to 
pick.    You,  sir,  of  the  East  who  are  viewing 


the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  top  of  a  44-story 
sky-scraper  and  can't  see  the  muscles  work- 
ing under  the  shoulders.  And  you,  sir,  of 
the  West,  whose  shoulders  are  doing  the 
working.  Might  leave  it  for  both  of  you  to 
reflect  upon,  to  assimilate  into  your  systems 
and  get  mutually  strong  upon  for  the  days 
that  are  to  come.  Might  leave  it,  we  say, 
save  for  one  fact.  That  fact  is  that  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  the  dis- 
covery of  an  America.  And  our  case  isn't 
really  a  ripe  peach  if  it's  a  green  plum,  is  it? 

Rightly  you  call  our  attention  to  the  dis- 
crepancy. And  rightly  we  dig  in  and 
answer: 

No!  The  Panama  Canal  is  not  the  dis- 
covery of  an  America.  It's  more.  It's  let- 
ting the  rooters  for  both  sides  of  the  Earth, 
who  have  been  beating  their  fists  against 
the  palings  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
walk  through  and  get  at  each  other.  It's 
reestablishing  on  the  Western  hemisphere 
the  kind  of  a  grand  let-'er-buck  arena  that 
once  existed  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
where  for  ten  centuries  or  more  the  people 
of  all  nations  bucked  trade  broncos  for  the 
delectation  of  the  world  in  a  series  of  spectac- 
ular round-ups.  You  remember  the  place, 
don't  you?  That  Syrian  caravan  route. 
That  place  with  the  Mediterranean  ocean 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
other,  and  only  a  narrow  camel  trail  between. 

Remember  how  every  time  a  fellow  in 
Europe  wanted  Indian  curry  on  his  goat 
stew,  he  had  to  bring  it  in  by  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  up  the  Euphrates?  Had 
to  pay  tariff  to  Old  Nebbie  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) or  somebody  like  him  on  the  way. 
And  how  every  time  a  fellow  in  India 
wanted  a  piece  of  British  tin  to  cover  a 
snake  hole,  he  had  to  bring  it  in  the  same 
way,  only  in  the  reverse.  So,  that  Nebbie  (or 
the  other  fellow)  got  his,  coming  and  going. 

And  you  remember,  too,  how  rich  the 
graft  was,  don't  you?  How  rich  for  Nebbie, 
for  example?  So  rich  that  the  other  fellows 
wouldn't  let  him  hold  onto  it?  Cyrus,  we'll 
say,  who  broke  up  the  banquets  in  the 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  hall,  and  held  his 
own  banquets  on  the  ruins. 

Then,  you  remember  the  next  stages? 
How  Alec  of  Greece  took  it  all  away  from 
the  descendants  of  Cyrus,  and  of  how 
Caesar  took  it  away  from  the  descendants 
of  Alec,  and  then  the  Goths  made  Caesar 
let  go.  And  from  there  it  passed  down  to 
the  years  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
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promptings  of  ambition  as  well  as  tiie 
worldling — ^perhaps  he  knows  it  even  more 
keenly,  for  the  saint  is  one  in  whom  all 
emotions  and  all  forms  of  thought  manifest 
with  an  intensity  unknown  to  other  men. 
But  this  we  do  loiow:  Serra  knew  his  own 
capacities,  his  own  talents,  and  his  vision 
could  quite  readily  perceive  where  these 
things  might  place  him.  And  we  also  know 
that  he  put  all  such  things  aside,  once  and 
for  all.  He  dismissed  the  dreams  of  power, 
the  mental  dramas  of  ambition  realized, 
with  a  single  gesture  of  renunciation.  An- 
other ideal  was  his.  He.  knew  the  real — 
which  is  the  mystic — meaning  of  the  counsel 
"Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor." 
To  him,  his  intellectual  and  personaJ  gifts 
were  but  means  to  an  end — and  that  end 
not  his,  but  the  greater  and  larger  end  to 
which  his  Order  was  dedicated.  He  was  a 
Franciscan  who  understood  St.  Francis. 
Not  all  Franciscans  are  of  his  kind.  If  they 
were,  the  world  would  long  ago  have  been 
converted  utterly.  But  the  world  is  stub- 
bom  material,  even  in  the  strong  hands  of 
men  like  St.  Francis,  and  his  disciple, 
Junipero  Serra.  For  that's  just  what  he 
was — apostle.  That  he  was  also  philosopher, 
great  teacher,  compelling  preacher,  wise 
administrator  as  well,  to  him  meant  nothing 
save  only  in  so  far  as  philosophy,  teaching, 
preaching  and  other  gifts  could  subserve 
his  apostolic  mission.  For  not  only  without 
regret  or  sorrow,  but  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, he  gave  up  all  thought  of  fame  and 
p)osition  in  Europe  and  passed  from  the 
plane  of  pomp  and  power — ^a  silent,  brown- 
robed,  bare-footed  friar,  disappearing  from 
the  eyes  of  men  into  the  wilderness — ^into 
the  far-away  and  incredible  depths  of  pagan 
and  almost  mythical  America.  His  true 
call  had  come.  He  had  answered — at  once, 
and  completely,  like  the  hero  he  was. 

And  in  renouncing  the  world  to  gain 
souls,  and  his  own  soul  as  well,  he  not  only 
succeeded  in  his  primary  object,  but  he 
also  conquered  the  esteem  of  the  world,  for 
today  Serra  is  gaining  the  fame  he  might  so 
easily  have  gained  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
He  is  coming  into  his  own.  His  true  great- 
ness, his  actual  importance,  are  being 
realized  in  this  very  year — and  especially 
here,  in  the  California  he  founded.  And 
his  glory  is  bound  to  wax,  not  to  wane.  As 
Califomia  grows  greater — even  as  America 
grows  greater — the  name  and  fame  of  Serra 
will  keep  pace. 


For  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Serra's 
renunciation  was  a  real  one.  Honored  as 
missionary  work  was  then,  and  is  now,  by 
all  missionaries  and  those  who  imderstand 
the  missionary  spirit,  then  as  now  only  a 
few  people  would  realize  that  in  giving  up 
the  splendid  work  he  might  have  done  so 
well  and  so  easily  in  cultivated  Europe,  for 
imknown  and  imseen  and  unheard-of  work 
among  the  savages  of  America,  Serra  was 
succeeding,  and  not  failing — was  accom- 
plishing the  greater  and  not  the  lesser  task. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  Serra's  day  the  value 
and  meaning  of  missionary  work  was  per- 
haps known  and  honored  by  kings  and  great 
people  more  than  today,  nevertheless  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  then  as  now  those  capable 
of  understanding  the  future-building  work 
that  Serra  was  doing  in  preference  to  work 
that  would  have  had  inmiediate  results, 
would  be  much  in  the  minority.  To  these, 
Serra  would  be  a  man  who  had  given  up  the 
substance  to  grasp  at  what  was  not  even  a 
shadow — for  it  was  invisible.  He  had  chosen 
to  contend  not  for  the  prize  before  the  eyes, 
but  for  a  prize  unseen  and  imrealized.  Into 
the  tenebrous  depths  of  the  vague  blot  on 
the  map  of  the  world  known  as  America,  he 
passed  and  disappeared — a  silent,  bro^n- 
robed,  corded,  bare-foot  friar — ^and  that 
was  the  end  of  him.  Poor  fellow!  So  bril- 
liant, too.  What  a  pity  he  should  be  so 
fanatical!  Had  a  perfectiy  good  job  at  the 
University.  How  he  would  have  helped  the 
church,  as  well  as  himself,  and  the  cause  of 
intellectual  progress,  if  he  had  left  the  mis- 
sionary work  to  men  who — well,  without 
being  imkind — were  more  distinguished  for 
zeal  than  for  brains;  men  warm  in  the  heart, 
no  doubt,  but  a  little  thick  in  the  head! 
Too  bad,  but  he  would  do  it,  and  so,  good- 
by  to  Serra! 

For  most  of  his  contemporaries  that  was 
the  end  of  Junipero  Serra.  He  was  as  good 
as  dead  to  the  world  from  the  day  in  1749 
when  he  sailed  for  Mexico.  A  few  people— 
and  those  principally  his  brother  religious 
and  others  who  were  interested  in  what  was 
going  on  in  America — knew  about  him. 

And  now,  in  the  year  of  grace  1913,  it  is 
"Hail,  Junipero  Serra!"  He  has  exempli- 
fied the  mystic  paradox  of  the  grain  of 
mxistard  seed  of  his  Master's  parable,  that 
was  cast  into  the  earth,  and  died,  so  that 
from  it  might  spring  a  mighty  tree.  He 
humbled  himself — and  now  he  is  exalted. 
He  made  himself  least — ^and    now  he  is 
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placed  among  the  foremost.  At  his  birth- 
place, the  King  of  Spain  unveils  a  monument 
and  dedicates  a  plaza  to  Petra's  immortal 
son.  The  great  commonwealth,  the  corner- 
stone of  whose  civilization  he  laid  in  the 
wilderness,  celebrates  his  two-hundredth 
anniversary.  The  most  successful  drama 
ever  written  and  produced  in  the  West 
spreads  his  name  and  the  glory  of  his  work 
through  the  effective  suggestion  of  theatrical 
appeal  among  the  people  of  the  land.  To 
his  lonely  grave,  in  the  Mission  San  Carlos 
de  Carmelo,  which  for  generations  remained 
unknown  amid  the  ruins  of  his  beloved 
church,  thousands  of  pilgrims — ^among  them 
his  living  brothers  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor — ^proceed  this  month,  in  homage  to 
his  memory.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  birthday  will  be  proclaimed  a  legal  holi- 
day in  California  this  year.  A  movement 
to  that  end  is  vigorously  under  way.  The 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death, 
which  fell  on  August  29,  1884,  was  pro- 
claimed a  legal  holiday,  and  it  is  justly 
reasoned  that  the  anniversary  of  this  year 
is  much  more  important. 

It  is  certainly  curious,  to  say  the  least,  to 
mark  how  notably  19 13  has  witnessed  a 
re\aval  of  public  interest  in  the  missions 
which  Serra  founded,  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
their  meaning  and  of  their  true  value  to 
California  and  to  America.  And  that  this 
revival  should  come  just  before  the  great 
event  of  1915,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  will  come 
to  California,  is  a  matter  of  jubilation  to  all 
lovers  of  the  Golden  State — the  beautiful 
among  the  daughters  of  our  nation — the 
Hellas  of  the  western  world. 

Only  a  handful  of  the  native  races  that 
Serra  gave  his  life  to  Christianize  and  civil- 
ize remain  today.  The  mission  system  was 
arrested  in  full  stride  and  crushed  at  a 
single  blow  by  the  Mexican  government. 
The  mission  buildings  crumbled  into  ruins, 
in  many  cases.  The  lands  and  possessions 
of  the  Indian  charges  of  the  Friars  were 
taken  away  from  them.  The  incoming  tide 
of  Caucasian  life  swept  their  poor  feeble 
lives  away.  Where  the  sign  of  the  cross  had 
drawn  all  the  ways  of  life  to  follow  it,  the 
sign  of  gold  blazed  a  beacon  to  the  world 
and  its  powers,  and  the  flood  of  strenuous, 
striving,  material  modem  life  swept  pastoral 
and  romantic  and  spiritual  California  away. 
Apparently  forever — ^but  not  so.  Romance 
returns  once  more.     Spiritual  things  exert 


a  new  ascendency.  California  shines  with 
renewed  luster  to  the  world  as  the  home  and 
haunt  of  beauty — a  region  where  abides  the 
creative  spirit  of  art, '  and  where  there 
remains  for  the  American  world  to  cherish 
and  make  use  of  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  any  people  may  have,  namely, 
visible  symbols  and  links  of  tradition,  join- 
ing the  present  with  the  past  and  supplying 
a  glorious  perspective  for  the  future.  And 
these  symbols  are  the  missions.  Every 
crumb  of  adobe  in  their  walls  is  precious. 
Every  scrap  of  history  or  legend  concerning 
them  is  more  valuable  than  fine  gold  from 
the  Califomian  hills.  Their  inspiration  for 
the  millions  of  people  who  have  gazed  upon 
them,  or  who  will  so  gaze,  the  influence  they 
exert  upon  thought  and  so  upon  life  itself, 
and  the  gracious  history  of  the  period  from 
which  they  spring,  these  things  are  what 
put  California  in  a  place  by  herself — ^make 
of  her  a  state  sui  generis.  And  even  in  a 
material  sense,  the  missions  are  worth  more 
to  California  than  any  other  one  of  her 
great  possessions.  They  attract  people  to 
her.  Not  merely  this,  but  they  attract  peo- 
ple akin  in  spirit  to  the  Califomian  spirit. 
If  you  do  not  appreciate  the  missions,  you 
don't  belong  to  Califomia.  But  where  are 
those  who  fail  to  appreciate  them? 

And,  for  all  this,  California,  and  America 
— which  needs  as  no  other  nation  can  need 
the  mellowing  and  atmospheric  influences 
of  historic  traditions — stand  indebted  to 
Fray  Junipero  Serra,  hiunble  Franciscan 
missionary,  who  put  aside  all  ambitions  save 
one — ^which  was,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  puts 
it,  to  win  his  game  in  "playing  against  the 
devil  for  the  living  soul."  It  is  well  to  re- 
member, too,  that  from  Serra's  point  of 
view — ^which  is  the  point  of  view  of  his 
church — his  was  no  failure  in  its  real  sense, 
for  he  won  "the  living  soul"  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  his  faith. 

What  was  he  like,  this  Junipero  Serra? 
No  authentic  portrait  of  him  has  been 
handed  down.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died, 
obscure  and  unknown  save  to  the  few  who 
were  in  touch  with  his  work.  But  from  his 
own  writings,  from  the  writings  of  Palou, 
from  the  pages  of  Engelhardt,  and  from  the 
magical  domain  of  tradition,  there  emerges, 
as  it  were,  his  image — the  apparition  of  his 
\drile  and  consecrated  personality. 

Yes,  I  seem  to  see  him.  I  have  lived 
much  in  Carmel,  near  the  mission  which 
was  the  Benjamin  of  his  heart,  San  Carlos, 
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where  he  prayed  that  he  might  die,  and 
where  he  died,  and  where  his  grave  is;  and 
perhaps  my  meditations  have  penetrated 
sonie   little  distance  into  the  mystery  of 
death   and  discovered  for  me  some  sem- 
blance of  this  hero,  for  his  image  seems  very 
real.    I  seem  first  of  all  to  see  him  as  a  true 
pioneer— a  splendid  type  of  the  men  who 
made  the  west.     He  had  a  distingxiishing 
mark  of  the  pioneer — ^he  trusted  to  his  own 
feet.    His  first  act  in  arriving  in  Mexico  was 
to  refuse  a  conveyance  to  the  capital  dty, 
and  to  walk  there  from  Vera  Cruz.    He  per- 
manently crippled  his  leg  in  doing  so — but 
that  meant  nothing  to  Serra  save  that  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  share  in  the  earthly 
sufferings  of  his  Master.     When  his  con- 
dition became  so  bad  that  it  threatened  to 
disable  him  completely,  he  asked  a  muleteer 
for  some  of  the  liniment  he  used  for  his 
beasts,  and  applied  it — with  prayer,  how- 
ever— to  his  own  leg.    Then  he  went  on. 
Mule  liniment — or  prayer — whichever  you 
prefer,  had  cured  him — or,  at  least,  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  continue  his  journey. 
And   throughout   his   thirty-five  years  of 
labor  in  America  he  never  went  anywhere 
save   walking,  except  when  walking  was 
absolutely  impossible.    When  he  lay  dying 
at  San  Carlos,  Fray  Palou  wished  to  ad- 
minister the  last  sacraments  of  his  faith  to 
him  in  his  own  room,  but  the  indomitable 
Serra  replied  that  he  could  and  would  arise 
and  walk  to  the  church — since  as  long  as  he 
could  pK)ssibly  go  there  on  foot,  there  was 
no  good  reason  why  his  Lord  should  come 
to  him  at  his  house. 

Enthusiasm  was  his — the  kind  of  joyous 
and  stimulating  enthusiasm  which  was  seen 
in  St.  Frauds,  the  father  of  his  order,  in  its 
supreme  degree.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
oak  trees  where  later  the  Mission  San  An- 
tonio was  to  stand,  and  hung  a  bell  to  one 
of  them,  he  swung  the  bell  to  and  fro  so 
that  his  companions  were  amazed,  and 
wondered  if  he  had  become  demented, 
shouting  all  the  while  for  the  "pagans" — 
the  Indians,  of  whom  not  a  soul  was  visible, 
to  appear  and  be  converted.  It  was  gently 
— ^but  doubtless  very  firmly — pointed  out  to 
him  that  there  were  no  pagans  to  hear  him. 
His  companions  had  the  same  difficulty 
that  average  men  always  have  in  under- 
standing the  man  of  genius  and  realizing 
that  his  vision  can  see  farther,  and  deeper, 
and  higher,  and  longer,  and  truer,  than 
theirs,  honest  and  clear  as  theirs  may  be. 


For,  as  Francis  Thompson  says,  true 
sanctity  is  genius  manifesting  in  religion. 
The  saint  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  poet. 
He  lives  his  beauty  and  his  truth  instead  of 
singing  it,  that  is  all ;  and  often  it  is  a  truer 
beauty,  a  more  perfect  form  of  truth. 
Serra  could  see  in  his  prophetic  vision,  as  he 
swung  the  bell  beneath  the  oak  tree,  the 
pagans  swarming  to  the  mission  that  was 
already  completed  in  his  imagination.  And, 
sure  enough,  he  was  right,  as  the  real  man 
of  genius  is  always  right.  Even  before  he 
had  finished  ringing  his  bell,  a  timid  Indian 
or  two  appeared.  The  reason  was,  that 
Serra  not  only  believed  that  they  would 
come,  but  he  also  kept  on  calling  out  to 
them  to  come  until  his  faith  was  realized. 
That  sign  of  the  great  man  was  also  his — 
persistency:  works  added  to  faith.  And  in 
these  things — in  imagination,  which  visions 
the  future,  in  faith  which  says  that  the 
vision  can  be  realized,  and  in  good,  hard, 
put-your-back-into-it  work  to  realize  the 
vision,  Serra  was  the  model  of  the  future 
Califomian. 

And  he  did  it  all  so  happily,  so  joyously, 
with  such  an  open-air  light-heartedness — 
the  true,  bubbling  spirit  of  the  Franciscan 
always  his!  His  spiritual  father,  Saint 
Francis,  was  a  poet — a  singer  of  sweet  can- 
ticles in  which  he  called  the  sun  his  brother, 
and  the  birds  his  little  sisters,  and  showed 
himself  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
elemental  spirits  of  water  and  air  and  fire, 
even  as  a  good  Bohemian  Grove  dramatist 
is  today.  And  here  again,  Serra  was  the 
first,  and  the  pattern,  of  modem  Cali- 
fomians.  Of  course,  you  may  point  to 
Serra  pounding  his  breast  with  a  stone  in 
the  pulpit  in  Mexico  until  the  blood 
streamed,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  crude 
material  minds  of  his  congregation  of  In- 
dians and  peons  the  reality  of  penance — 
but  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  he  did 
it  lugubriously,  or  with  personal  regret. 
His  heart  sang  within  him  even  while  the 
jagged  edge  of  the  stone  ripped  through  the 
brown  habit  and  tore  at  his  flesh — the  flesh 
of  a  sturdy  man,  a  man  who  stopped  at 
nothing,  so  long  as  it  was  honorable,  and  at 
no  matter  what  discomfort  to  himself,  to  do 
his  job  of  work  in  the  world — and  here 
again  he  is  the  tyi3e  of  the  Califomian  at 
his  highest — the  type  of  the  man  of  the 
west.  Serra  even  initiated  the  great  modem 
habit  of  open-air  sleeping!  Yes,  certainly 
he  did.    We  have  his  testimony  to  the  efi^ect 
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that  only  his  custom  of  sleeping  under  the 
sky  preserved  his  health  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  toil.  Only,  he  usually  did  it  from 
necessity,  even  if  it  did  become  his  choice 
at  last.  Also,  beyond  a  doubt,  Sena  let  his 
vision  lead  his  spirit  through  the  starry 
spaces  of  his  roof,  as  well  as  let  bis  lungs 
breathe  in  the  untrammeled  ozone,  for  he 
cared  more  for  the  health  of  his  soul  than 
that  of  bis  body. 


Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly 


A  man  among  men,  as  well  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  a  worker  in  the  world  as  well 
as  a  seeker  after  the  sanctity  of  the  spirit,  a 
lover  of  his  kind,  and  beloved  of  them — 
generous,  humorous,  practical  as  only  the 
mystic  mind  may  be,  such  was  Serra — the 
first  Californian,  the  founder  of  the  dviliza- 
tion  of  the  West. 

California  honors  herself  this  month  in 
honoring  him. 


A-dventurea  of  a  Motion  Camera  A.mong  Pacific  lalandd 
By  EDMUND  MITCHELL 

Aulharef:    Cai-taiH  of  Hit  Seut;   TaUt  ef  Dttmy 
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TAHITI,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Java,  Singapore, 
Indo-China,  Hong-Kong,  China  and 
Japan.    Then  back  to  Los  Angeles." 

The  speaker  was  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  moving  pictures  from  Paris  and  New 
York.  The  proposal  that  I  should  join  the 
expedition  he  was  organizing  for  a  swing 
around  the  Pacific  had  come  with  startling 
suddenness.  To  gain  a  little  time  for  re- 
flection I  lighted  my  after-dinner  cigar. 

"You  would  be  home  again  within  the 
year"  urged  my  interlocutor.  Then  he 
paused  for  my  decision. 

The  proposal  was  a  tempting  one — the 


literary  man  is  always  in  quest  of  new  ma- 
terial. I  had  already  crossed  the  Pacific, 
and  several  of  the  countries  named  in  the 
itinerary  I  knew  well.  But  this  voyage  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  miles  would 
fill  up  gaps  in  my  previous  traveUng  experi- 
ence, completing  a  comprehensive  sur\-ey 
of  the  islands  and  littoral  of  the  great  ocean 
which  with  the  near  completion  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  is  destined  soon  to  become  the 
principal  arena  of  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial rivalry  among  the  nations.  Then,  final 
but  paramount  consideration,  the  work 
that  offered,  although  somewhat  of  a  new 
departure,  was  in  my  line  and  to  my  liking. 
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My  dgar  was  now  sdigfeit  di&d  my  mind 
made  up. 

"I'll  go"  I  said.  And  with  hands  extended 
across  the  table  we  ^i^ltei  the  contract. 

Thus  did  it  come  about  that  a  week  later 
we  were  at  San  Francisco  aboard  the  good 
ship  Manuka:^  a  party  of  sixteen — ^manager, 
actors  and  actresses^  camera  operators  and 
film  developers,  dramatic  director,  and  my- 
self, the  scenario  writer  of  the  combination. 
CinematQgraphically  speaking,  we  were 
sailing  into  unknown  and  uncharted  seas, 
for  hitherto  no  moving  pictures  had  been 
taken  among  the  South  Pacific  islanders. 

Even  before  moorings  were  cast  loose  the 
work  of  the  company  had  commenced. 
The  wharf  was  crowded  with  the  usual 
throng,  but  only  those  who  were  close  to 
the  operator  turning  his  little  wheel  in  an 
unobtrusive  comer  realized  why  the  corpu- 
lent and  bucolic-looking  passenger  ascend- 
ing the  gangway  tumbled  over  the  enormous 
cardboard  box  he  was  carrying,  hopelessly 
destroying  his  wife's  latest  millinery  crea- 
tion from  Paris,  and  was  roundly  berated 
by  the  angry  lady  in  question  for  his  clumsi- 
ness and  stupidity.  The  spectators  on  quay 
and  ship  laughed  heartily  over  this  domestic 
disaster,  and  quite  unbeknown  to  themselves 
their  exuberant  hilarity  contributed  to  the 
successful  making  of  our  first  hundred  feet 
of  comedy  film. 

Next  day,  on  a  calm  sea  and  in  bright 
sunshine,  the  play  proceeded,  to  the  great 
amusement  and  delight  of  both  passengers 
and  crew.    The  spacious  decks  became  a 
stage,  golf  and  quoits  were  neglected,  books 
laid  aside,  so  keen  was  the  general  interest 
displayed    in    the    various    operations    of 
photo-play  production.    For  here  the  public 
were  behind  the  scenes,  watching  the  choice 
of  locations,  the  fixing  of  lines,  the  rehears- 
ing, the  final  playing  to  the  purring  accom- 
paniment of  the  camera  wheel — quite  a  new 
experience  for  all  of  them.    Even  captain 
and  officers  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  before  nightfall  not  only  they 
but    every    sailor,    fireman    and    steward 
aboard  were  eagerly  discussing  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  elaborate  reproduction  of  the 
old-time  ceremonies  known   as   "Crossing 
the  Line."    And  next  morning  in  the  bar- 
ber's shop  and  the  carpenter's  sanctum  the 
fashioning  of  stove-pipe  hats  and  flaxen 
wigs  had  begun. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  close  to  the 
equator,  aixd  at  the  proper  moment  a  fan- 


tastically accoutred  figure  was  seen  climb- 
ing over  the  bowsprit.  This  proved  to  be 
the  herald  of  King  Neptune.  Arriving  at 
the  bridge,  he  blew  a  blast  on  his  trumpet 
and  announced  the  coming  of  the  ocean  god. 
Then  he  called  up)on  the  captain  to  sur- 
render his  authority  for  the  time  being,  to 
which  demand  the  officer  in  question,  with 
admirable  histrionic  gravity,  reluctantly 
and  somewhat  dubiously  assented.  A 
proper  reception  assured,  the  herald  again 
sounded  his  trumpet,  the  signal  for  his  sub- 
marine majesty  with  a  score  of  myrmidons 
to  come  tumbling  over  the  rails  forward. 

The  visitors  from  briny  depths  advanced 
in  procession  toward  the  hurricane  deck  on 
which  all  the  passengers  and  such  of  the 
crew  as  were  off  duty  were  now  assembled. 
First  came  a  body-guard  of  andent  mariners 
clearing  the  way  with  pikes  for  their  royal 
master.  Then  King  Neptune  himself  ap- 
peared, crown  on  head  and  trident  in  hand, 
closely  followed  by  his  beauteous  caricature 
of  a  daughter.  Next  in  line  was  the  judge 
of  the  depths  below,  wearing  a  flowing 
black  gown  and  a  tow  wig,  and  accompanied 
by  a  lean  clerk  laden  with  ponderous 
volumes.  Thereafter  came  the  lord  high 
executioner  carrying  as  the  badge  of  his 
office  a  mighty  cleaver,  the  apothecary  with 
his  mysterious  black  bag  and  an  apprentice 
bearing  enormous  bottles  of  medidne  and 
boxes  of  pills,  the  barber  armed  with  a  razor 
as  big  as  a  broadsword,  his  assistant  pro- 
vided with  two  yards  of  machinery  belting 
for  a  strop  and  a  bath-room  mop  for  shaving 
brush,  attendants  lugging  along  a  tub  of 
pasty-looking  and  weirdly-colored  soapsuds, 
and  finally  a  rear-guard  of  bottle-nosed  and 
bibulous  constables  flourishing  their  trun- 
cheons, a  motley  throng  dressed  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  court  of  Neptune  was  duly  consti- 
tuted on  a  flag-draped  hatchway.  Then  by 
strange  perversity  of  fate  the  identical  stout 
gentleman  who  had  stumbled  on  the  gang-* 
way  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage  was  pouncect 
on  by  the  police  satellites  and  despite  vigor-, 
ous  struggles  dragged  forth  from  among  a 
crowd  of  his  fellow-passengers.  Indignantly 
protesting,  his  wife  clinging  to  him  in  hys-. 
terical  terror,  the  unfortunate  individual 
was  pushed  and  pulled  up  the  steps  to  the 
elevated  hatchway.  Here  he  was  formally 
arraigned  for  trial.  Satisfactory  evidence 
having  been  presented  that  the  culprit  had 
never  before  crossed  the  line,  the  judge. 
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from  every  corner  of  the  Pacific,  with  a 
sprinlding  of  whites  from  the  ships  in  harbor 
or  from  among  the  resident  officials  orcom- 
mercial  population.  And  the  native  brings 
his  whole  family  to  the  show — -wife,  children, 
sisters,  cousins  and  aunts;  even  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  decline  to  be  left 
at  home.  The  hum  of  excited  voices  speak- 
ing many  languages  is  only  hushed  by  the 
first  whir  of  the  projecting  machine.  For 
the  efforts  of  the  orchestra  of  four  players 
have  been  unheeded.  It  is  for  the  pictures 
alone  that  the  crowd  has  come. 

Perched  high  upon  a  platform  beneath 
the  rafters  is  an  interpreter  who  translates 
the  English  titles  and  explanatory  sub- 
titles on  the  screen,  first  into  French,  then 
into  Chinese,  and  lastly  into  the  Tahitian 
language.  Judging  from  the  uproarious 
laughter  that  sometimes  greets  his  render- 
ings of  perfectly  innocent  seeming  English^ 
a  love  letter,  perhaps,  or  a  "meet  me  by 
moonlight"  invitation — I  feel  sure  that  the 
fellow  spices  his  remarks  to  suit  the  primi- 
tive notions  and  tropical  tastes  of  his  audi- 


tors. And  such  excitement  during  the  prog- 
ress of  each  story,  such  quick  perception  of 
a  joke  or  a  humorous  situation,  such  mur- 
murs of  execration,  even  shouts  of  warning, 
when  the  villain  nearly  gets  his  man,  such 
heartfelt  sighs  of  satisfaction  when  virtue 
in  the  end  triumphs  and  hero  and  heroine 
are  clasped  in  each  other's  arms!  Never 
did  a  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  a  Harry  Lauder 
sway  the  passions  or  tickle  the  risible  fac- 
ulties of  a  theater  audience  in  Europe  or 
America  as  do  those  dumb  actors  of  the 
photo-play  in  far-away  Papeete.  And  al- 
ways reserved  as  the  last  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  the  cow-boy  picture — they  pro- 
nounce it  "com-boy"  down  there;  during 
the  final  interval  the  house  resounds  with 
the  impatient  call  "com-boy,  com-boy,"  and 
if  there  were  to  be  any  failure  in  the  supply 
of  Wild  West  reels  the  ticket  office  outside 
would  assuredly  be  wrecked. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  play  that  goes;  there 
are  educational  pictures  as  well  that  stir  the 
heartsof  those  simple-minded  islanders.  Re- 
member that  they  have  never  seen  a  railroad 
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train  nor  witnessed  the  evolutions  of  a 
fleet  of  warships,  that  the  aeroplane  comes 
to  them  as  a  veritable  miracle,  an  elephant 
or  a  camel  as  an  almost  imbeUevable  mon- 
strosity. So  when  "the  huge  earth-shaking 
beast"  starts  piling  up  the  teak  logs  at 
Rangoon,  when  an  express  train  dashes  over 
a  suspension  bridge,  when  an  aviator  leaps 
into  the  air  on  his  biplane,  when  a  great 
battleship  at  target  practice  belches  forth  a 
broadside  of  smoke  and  flame^  when  Niagara 
pours  down  her  flood  of  waters — well,  the 
whole  house  simply  gasps  with  amazement 
and  then,  when  breath  is  recovered,  lifts  the 
roof  with  shouts  of  approval. 

It  was  in  Tahiti  that  I  began  fully  tq 
realize  what  moving  pictures  mean  for  the 
whole  world — not  only  for  the  civilized 
world,  but  eyen  more  for  the  uncivilized  or 
partly  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth.  Your 
Tahitian  learns  more  in  a  night  at  a  moving 
picture  show  than  he  could  ever  learn  in  a 
year  at  a  school,  the  benefits  of  which  can 
only  be  reached  laboriously  through  the 
complicated  preliminaries  of  alphabets, 
grammatical  rules,  arithmetical  tables,  and 
so  on.  And  it  is  his  very  eagerness  to  learn 
that  makes  him  so  keenly  appreciative  of 
the  film  pictures.  He  has  heard  of  the  out- 
side world,  but  now  he  is  actually  seeing  it — 
its  beauties,  its  wonders,  its  n^nifold 
achievements.  As  human  passions  and  af- 
fections are  the  same  everywhere,  it  is 
doubtless  the  play  that  most  quickly  reaches 
his  intelligence.  But  even  the  play  is  teach- 
ing him  all  the  time — the  manners,  customs 
and  surroimdings  of  other  peoples. 

He  was  a  gentle  savage,  the  old-time 
Tahitian,  although  a  brave  fighter  with  a 
proud  and  lofty  scorn  of  death.  And  his  de- 
scendant of  today,  tutored  to  peaceful  living, 
reveals  the  innate  goodness  of  the  race  by 
the  very  emotions  he  displays,  openly  and 
like  a  child,  at  the  moving-picture  show. 
It  is  curious  also  to  note  that,  when  it  comes 
to  a  battle  between  white  men  and  those  we 
are  pleased  to  call  the  inferior  races,  his 
sympathies  are  always  intensely  with  the 
whites;  he  shouts  with  joy  when  the  black 
fellows  or  the  redskins  are  mowed  down. 
This  points  dearly  to  where  his  aspirations 
lie,  but  at  the  same  time  prompts  the  reflec- 
tion that  gruesome  spectacles  of  this  class 
should  be  rigidly  barred  from  the  South  Sea 
islands  if  civilization  is  to  be  accepted  there 
as  a  benign  influence  and  not  a  mere  mur- 
derous foray. 


Traveling  around  the  island  of  Tahiti  I 
foimd  no  fewer  than  seven  other  picture- 
show  houses  besides  the  two  large  ones  in 
the  capital.  Each  populous  village  has  its 
long  bam-like  building  roofed  with  corru- 
gated iron  to  which  the  reels  are  sent  in 
regular  rotation,  while  there  is  even  a  trav- 
eling outfit  with  tent,  screen  and  projecting 
machine  to  meet  the  demand  in  still  tinier 
hamlets.  The  wonder  is  whence  all  the 
money  comes  for  this  now  almost  national 
form  of  amusement.  The  answer  lies  in  one 
word — vanilla.  Happily  the  Tahitian  has 
not  been  despoiled  of  his  lands  by  the 
French  government,  and,  with  the  painstak- 
ing Chmaman  to  cure  the  so-called  but 
misnamed  "bean"  and  attend  to  its  market- 
ing, the  easy-going  native  finds  time  to  pick 
the  crop,  so  that  he  experiences  little  diflS- 
culty  in  securing  francs  and  even  two-franc 
pieces  for  admission  to  the  picture  show. 
Indeed  this  new  and  expensive  taste  for 
theater-going  has  stimulated  his  industry, 
so  that  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  the 
cinematograph  may  be  coimted  as  a  civiliz- 
ing agent  among  the  race. 

And  for  every  other  semi-dvilized  com- 
munity around  the  Pacific  much  the  same 
story  could  be  told.  Men  of  many  diverse 
races — ^Javanese,  Malays,  Sikhs,  Tamils, 
Arabs,  Annamese,  Chinese,  and  others  be- 
sides— all  proved  to  be  dyed-in-the-wool 
devotees  of  the  picture-show.  None  were 
so  frankly  demonstrative  as  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  but  every  packed  and  multi- 
colorea  audience  showed  itself  intensely  in- 
terested and  at  times  deeply  moved  by  the 
dramas  told  on  the  screen  in  the  one  lan- 
guage— ^the  language  of  action — ^which  all 
present  could  imderstand. 

But  I  must  return  to  our  more  immediate 
department  of  the  enterprise — the  making 
of  the  photographic  films.  We  worked  for 
a  month  in  Tahiti,  re-creating  some  of  the 
legends  and  historical  stories  of  the  island, 
and  utilizing  in  large  measure  the  natives 
themselves  for  the  telling  of  the  tales.  We 
had  quickly  abandoned  the  seaport  town, 
and  were  among  the  rural  people — the  true 
Tahitians  and  not  the  mongrel  brood  that 
makes  up  the  population  of  Papeete. 
Crowds  assembled  every  day  to  witness  the 
taking  of  the  scenes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  outdoor  spectacle  of  rehearsing  and  act- 
ing almost  as  much  as  the  play  on  Uie  screen. 

These  unsophisticated  onlookers  showed 
remarkable   aptitude   in   picking   up   the 
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points  of  the  game — kept  carefully  outside 
the  lines  that  marked  the  photographic 
field,  respected  the  camera  as  a  thuig  too 
delicate  to  be  touched  or  interfered  with, 
maintained  a  decorous  silence  during  re- 
hearsals and  restrained  their  applause  until 
the  actual  completion  of  each  scene.  Such 
natives  as  were  selected  for  active  partici- 
pation  in  the  work,  some  as  principals  and 
others  as  supernumeraries  to  fill  up  the  pic- 
tures, were  quick  to  learn  what  was  reqmred 
of  them,  and  while  painstaking  efforts  were 
at  times  required  to  obtain  or  even  approxi- 
mate to  desired  results — for  all  instructions 
had  to  be  conveyed  by  aid  of  an  interpreter 
or  by  pantomime — they  soon  proved  them- 
selves to  be  quite  equal  in  intelligence  to  any 
group  of  untried  amateurs  that  nught  have 
been  similarly  selected  in  America  or  else- 
where. They  were  also  unquestionably 
superior  in  naturalness  of  gesture  and  move- 
ment, being  free  from  the  self -consciousness 
and  camera-consdousness  that  so  often  mar 
the  work  of  professional  photo-play  artists. 

Toward  the  close  of  our  stay  in  Tahiti  a 
party  of  five  of  us  made  a  flying  expedition 
to  the  outlying  island  of  Bora-Bora,  there  to 
witness  and  record  a  great  fish  drive  within 
the  lagoon,  in  which  some  six  hundred  na- 
tives participated.  We  were  aboard  a  small 
twenty-ton  power  launch,  and  the  outward 
voyage  of  150  miles,  with  a  favoring  wind 
and  a  rest  at  night  on  one  or  other  of  the 
islands  on  the  way,  was  an  enjoyable  expe- 
rience. The  main  object  of  our  journey,  too, 
was  an  unqualified  success,  the  scenes  of  the 
mustering  of  the  natives,  the  beating  of  the 
king  line  of  canoes  along  the  reef,  the  spear- 
ing of  the  fish  after  they  had  been  driven 
into  a  natural  rock  trap  by  means  of  ex- 
tended barriers  of  twisted  palm  leaves,  and 
the  feasting  and  dancmg  that  followed,  be- 
ing all  of  entrancing  interest  and  high  ethno- 
logical value. 

But  the  return  voyage  proved  to  be  both 
a  hazardous  adventure  and  a  severe  test  of 
physical  endurance.  A  tempest  had  arisen, 
and  for  three  days  our  little  boat  thrashed 
its  way  through  high  seas  and  blinding  rain- 
storms. We  had  only  one  night's  rest  on 
the  island  of  Raiatea,  for  on  the  succeeding 
night  we  were  for  hours  feeling  our  way 
along  the  surf-beaten  reef  outside  the  island 
of  Huahine,  unable  to  make  the  dangerous 
passage  into  the  sheltered  lagoon  until  well 
nigh  the  break  of  dawn.  Provisions  had 
run  short,  and  after  a  fast  of  twelve  hours 
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only  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  hard  sailor's  biscuit 
constituted  the  breakfast  ration.  But  we 
were  destined  to  go  hungry  for  twenty-two 
hours  longer;  for  embarking  again  at  7  A.  M. 
in  the  expectation  of  making  the  island  of 
Moorea  by  evening,  we  found  landing  there 
to  be  impossible  and  had  to  fight  our  on- 
ward way  through  storm  and  Cimmerian 
darkness,  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  lash- 
ing sea  scud  and  intermittent  rain  squalls. 
We  looked  like  so  many  bedraggled  and  half- 
drowned  crows  when  at  last  at  5  A.  M.  we 
once  again  stood  on  the  wharf  at  Papeete. 
Such  are  the  pleasures  and  ventures  of  pic- 
ture-making! But  it  had  been  aU  in  the 
day's  work,  and  we  were  contented. 

In  New  Zealand  we  organized  a  band  of 
sixty  Maoris  to  assist  in  the  moving-picture 
work.  At  Whakarewarewa,  near  Rotorua 
in  the  North  Island,  the  government  has  re- 
constructed, complete  in  every  detail,  a 
native  pah  or  fortified  village  on  a  hilltop. 
Here,  amid  a  setting  of  ma^iificent  natural 
scenery — ^moimtains,  lake,  river  and  steam- 
ing geysers — ^with  all  around  us  the 
thatched  whores  or  dwelling  huts,  elabo- 
rately carved  meeting  houses,  food-stores  on 
raised  platforms,  watch-towers  and  pali- 
sades, we  had  ready  to  our  hand  all  the  es- 
sential materials  for  a  realistic  reproduction 
of  the  beautiful  Maori  legends  and  the 
Homeric  tales  of  their  wars  in  historic  times. 

Our  Maori  friends  entered  into  the  task 
with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm.  Each  day 
meat  and  potatoes  were  baked  in  earth 
ovens  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  and  with 
feasts  and  dances,  sports  and  mimic  fights, 
the  memories  of  ancient  native  life  were 
brought  back  again.  For  the  old  people  it 
was  simply  a  return  to  the  days  of  young 
manhood  or  womanhood;  for  the  middle- 
aged  the  vivid  recollections  of  childhood 
were  being  once  more  visualized;  for  the 
youthful  Maoris,  bright,  clever  and  well 
educated,  the  camping  out,  the  wearing  of 
feather  robes,  and  the  dancing  of  war  hakas, 
combined  all  the  pleasures  of  a  picnic,  out- 
door theatricals  and  a  historical  pageant. 

And  in  the  art  of  acting  some  of  them, 
both  old  and  young,  manifested  rare  in- 
stinctive ability — their  keen  zest,  their 
quick  apprehension  of  details,  their  power 
of  plajring  for  the  play  itself  and  not  for  the 
camera  or  the  throng  of  interested  specta- 
tors, came  as  a  delightful  surprise.  Gar- 
ments, weapons,  canoes,  domestic  utensils, 
articles  of  personal  adoriiment — ^in  short, 


all  the  ''properties,"  to  use  the  theatrical 
word — ^were  genuine,  so  that  with  real 
Maori  players  and  real  Maori  stories  these 
picture  dramas  can  claim  to  be  of  high 
educational  value. 

For  within  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  reconstruct  and  record  such 
ethnological  scenes  in  New  Zealand.  Not 
that  the  Maori  race  is  disappearing.  But 
the  Maori  is  an  ex-savage  ilot  merely  of  fine 
physique  but  of  ^lendid  intelligence,  and 
the  younger  generation  is  being  absorbed 
into  the  civilized  population  with  remark- 
able facility  and  rapidity.  There  are  Maori 
legislators  who  are  among  the  finest  orators 
in  New  Zealand,  Maori  doctors  at  the  head 
of  their  profession,  Maori  lawyers  who  have 
won  seats  as  judges  on  the  bench,  Maori 
landowners  and  farmers — the  colonials  re- 
served for  the  natives  an  ample  domain  of 
the  richest  lands  in  the  country — ^who  today 
are  running  their  own  automobiles;  while 
Maori  footballers  have  recently  gone  "home" 
to  the  British  Isles  and  swept  theTx)ard,  de- 
feating teams  representing  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Ireland  on  their  own  fields 
and  in  their  own  national  game.  So  the 
Maori  is  disappearing  only  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  being  absorbed  into  the  progressive 
ranks  of  humanity. 

What  a  pathetic  contrast  is  afforded  by 
the  aboriginals  of  Australia,  a  dying  race, 
inexorably  and  inevitably  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction! We  spent  a  month  among  them, 
in  mid-Queensland  and  northern  Queens- 
land, where  they  are  still  to  be  found  in 
considerable  aggregations  imder  govern- 
ment or  philanthropic  supervision.  The 
older  people  are  for  the  most  part  sullen, 
silent,  unreceptive  and  undemonstrative. 
Even  young  bo3rs  and  girls  seem  to  have 
fallen  imder  the  shadow  of  hopeless  resigna- 
tion to  the  grim  truth  that  there  can  be  no 
place  for  them  in  a  world  of  white  men  and 
civilization.  But  some  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren are  so  bright  and  happy  that  it  comes  as 
a  heart-pang  to  realize  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  stamina,  intelligence  and  initia- 
tive in  the  breed  to  ensure  its  continuity. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  deep  affec- 
tion one  bimch  of  about  twenty  litUe  boys 
at  Yarrabah  Mission,  near  Cairns,  in  the 
York  Peninsula.  Plump  and  well  fed, 
laughing  and  romping,  they  were  as  happy 
six-year-olds  as  anywhere  could  be  seen. 
After  first  sh3mess  had  been  conquered  and 
their   confidence   gained    they   would   sit 
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around  me  and  chatter  away  in  English, 
their  only  common  tongue,  for  the  young- 
sters had  been  drawn  from  several  tribes. 
I  never  saw  more  exuberant  childish  delight 
when  each  in  turn  peeped  into  the  view- 
finder  of  my  kodak  and  discovered  for  him- 
self the  tiny  tinted  picture  of  cocoanut 
palms,  thatched  houses,  and  the  figures  of 
his  comrades. 

And  they  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  too. 
Among  the  boys  was  the  son  of  a  tribal 
king,  and  John  Mitchell  was  his  name — his 
officially  recorded  name  in  the  settlement 
books,  although  how  he  came  by  it  was  a 
mystery,  for  with  his  ebony  countenance 
and  unspoiled  aboriginal  features  there 
could  be  no  suspicion  of  even  the  smallest 
admixture  of  Scottish  or  Irish  blood  in  this 
particular  product  of  the  Australian  wild. 
The  wee  chap  was  shy  and  timid  at  first, 
but  at  last  he  took  my  hand  and  we  were 
firood  £riends. 

"John  Mitchell"  I  remarked.  "Why, 
that  is  my  father's  name!" 

The  other  youngsters  in  a  ring  watched 
and  listened  intently. 

"Therefore  you  are  my  father,  John,"  I 
added,  tapping  the  boy  on  his  head  and  then 
myself  upon  the  breast. 

It  was  this  gesture  that  broke  through 
the  mist  of  incomprehension,  and  the  ridic- 
ulousness of  my  suggestion  that  the  small 
black  boy  could  be  the  father  of  the  big 
white  man  so  tickled  the  urchins  that  the 
whole  bevy  simply  flopped  down  on  the  sand 
and  rolled  about  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 

At  the  government  station  of  Barambah 
we  fotmd  about  five  hundred  aboriginals, 
remnants  of  many  tribes  from  widely  sepa- 
rated districts,  the  different  groups  imder- 
standing  hardly  a  word  of  each  other's 
language.  But  the  mep  had  one  thing  in 
common — they  were  all  expert  hunters  and 
throwers  of  both  the  boomerang  and  the 
long  spear.  Their  prowess  in  these  lines 
was  one  of  the  principal  things  we  had  come 
to  witness  and  record,  and  our  dramatic 
work  was  shaped  accordingly. 

As  happened  almost  invariably  in  our 
contact  with  such  benighted  races,  there 
was  one  individual  who  stood  out  preemi- 
nently from  his  fellows  in  quickness  and 
intelligence.  In  this  instance  it  was  not  a 
true  Australian  aboriginal  but  an  islander 
from  the  Gilbert  group  who  proved  himself 
the  man  of  exceptional  parts.  To  look  at 
he  was  not  a  very  promising  specimen  of 


humanity — of  slight  build,  with  jet-black 
complexion,  his  body  seamed  with  self-in- 
flicted scars,  a  four-inch-long  cylinder  of 
bone  thrust  through  the  middle  cartilage 
at  the  base  of  his  nose.  But  he  swiftly 
grasped  what  moving-pictures  meant  and 
what  was  required  for  the  making  of  a  series 
of  scenes.  Then  when  he  came  to  compre- 
hend that  there  were  liberal  supplies  of  to- 
bacco for  those  participating  in  the  play,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  mustered  a 
squad  of  more  or  less  likely  volunteers. 

Rehesirsals  followed,  and  although  in- 
finite tact  and  patience  were  required  before 
the  camera  wheel  could  begin  to  turn,  the 
results  surpassed  first  anticipations.  In- 
deed when  it  came  to  throwing  spear  or 
boomerang  the  realism  grew  to  be  quite  ex- 
citing, and  the  leading  lady  of  the  play  made 
her  escape  on  horseback  with  the  deadly 
weapons  whizzing  uncomfortably  near  her 
crouching  person.  Again,  when  we  had  the 
natives  luding  in  a  rocky  place  it  was  simply 
wonderful  how  the  crouching  and  almost 
nude  black  figures  were  instantly  lost  to 
sight  among  the  black  stones,  just  as  a 
flock  of  white  ptarmigan  in  Norway  vanish 
on  a  snow  drift.  Or  when  for  the  nonce 
they  had  become  stealthy  hunters,  not  a 
desiccated  twig  crackled  as  their  lissome 
figures  glided  through  the  brush,  while  as 
trackers  the  mere  disturbance  of  the  dew- 
drops  on  shrub  or  grass  sufficed  to  enable 
them  to  chase  their  quarry  at  a  dog-trot. 
Then  their  resourcefuhiess  m  the  wilderness, 
the  making  of  fire  by  the  rubbing  of  sticks, 
the  quick  buOding  of  a  gunyah  or  shelter 
by  means  of  slabs  of  bark,  their  finding  of 
water  where  the  white  man  would  have 
perished  from  thirst — really  after  these  dis- 
plays one's  first  estimate  of  the  capability 
of  the  race  seemed  to  call  for  reconsideration. 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  by  wood- 
craft alone,  and  when  finally  we  came  to 
witness  their  corrobborees,  the  weird  clay- 
bedaubed  figures  leaping  and  prancing 
aroimd  the  log  fire  in  savage  delirium,  back 
surged  the  mournful  thought  that  our 
camera  was  indeed  recording  the  last  pages 
of  the  history  of  a  dying  people.  As  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  has  sung: 

"Wherever  the  white  man's  pathway  leads 

(Far,  far,  has  that  pathway  gone), 
The  earth  is  littered  with  broken  creeds, 
And  always  the  dark  man's  tent  recedes, 

And  the  white  man  pushes  on. 
For  this  is  the  law,  be  it  good  or  ill: 
All  things  must  yield  to  the  stronger  will." 
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a  little  gripsack  from  somewhere  and  opened 
it  out  on  top  of  the  box,  and  started  talkin'. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen"  he  says, 
"havin'  concluded  our  magnificent  free 
exhibition,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  most  marvelous  medical  discovery  of 
the  age — ^Doctor  Jonah  Fish's  Golden 
Specific  Oil — ^a  compoimd,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen— "  Shucks!  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  what  he  said.  YouVe  heard  'em  mil- 
lions of  times.  He  was  like  the  rest  of  'em. 
Accordin'  to  his  talk,  his  oil  would  cure  any- 
thing from  homesickness  to  a  hare-lip;  you 
could  use  it  inside  or  out;  it  would  grow  hair 
on  a  bald  place,  or  it  would  stop  a  case  of 
heart-disease.  "A  single  dose  will  often 
work  a  miracle,  ladies  and  gentlemen"  says 
the  lad.  "Let  me  demonstrate  its  virtues." 
And  with  that  he  poured  out  a  spoonful  and 
leaned  over.  I'd  crowded  up  till  I  was  the 
closest  one.  "Here,  my  friend,  taste  it"  he 
says,  and  held  the  spoon  toward  me. 

I  didn't  require  any.  There  wasn't  any- 
thing the  matter  with  me.  But  I  reckon 
I'd  been  associatin'  with  sheep  too  long, 
because  I  just  held  my  mouth  open  and  let 
him  slip  it  into  me.  Great  Guns!  It  tasted 
just  exactly  like  a  scorched  horse-blanket 
with  the  &:e  not  put  out  yet.  The  man 
don't  live  that  could  even  thank  of  anything 
any  ranker.  It  certainly  surprised  me,  and 
I  expect  my  face  must  have  showed  it. 

"See,  ladies  aJhd  gentlemen!"  says  the 
lad.  "See  the  amazed  expression  of  this 
gentleman's  coimtenance.  The  effects  of 
the  oil  are  often  instantaneous  and  truly 
astounding."  And  then,  the  next  thing  I 
knew,  he  was  holdin'  out  a  bottle  of  the 
stuff  toward  me.  "-One  dollar"  says  he, 
"if  you  please,  sir." 

Yes,  I  certainly  had  been  associatin'  too 
long  with  sheep.  I  fished  up  his  dollar  and 
took  my  bottle  and  started  to  back  off 
through  the  crowd,  gaspin'  for  breath.  I 
felt  as  if  my  dampers  was  all  wide  open,  and 
the  smoke  and  hot  sparks  just  rollin'  up  out 
of  my  chinmey.  It  took  me  quite  a  bit  be- 
fore I  could  notice  the  bottle  I  had  gripped 
in  my  hand. 

"You  Billy!"  I  says  then.  "You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  give  a  whole  dollar  for 
that  little  dab  of  stuff!  Why,  there  ain't 
near  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it." 

"Ain't  there?"  says  I.  "Well,  if  you  was 
the  one  that  had  it  to  take,  you  might  think 
that  was  a  blessin'.  There's  plenty  to  suit 
me. 


"Yes,  but  your  dollar's  gone"  I  says. 
"A  whole  dollar  you  give  for  just  what's  in 
that  bottle." 

"I  didn't"  says  I.  "I  give  the  doUar  for 
the  experience.  The  medicine  didn't  cost 
me  nothin'.  I  don't  care!  Come  on,  now; 
let's  go  to  bed.  It's  a  good  while  since  you 
and  me  have  slept  in  a  real  bed." 

But  it  seemed  as  if  that  spoonful  must 
have  made  me  wakeful.  I  laid  there  and 
turned  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  for  as 
much  as  an  hour;  and  then  I  got  up  and  set 
by  the  window  and  smoked  a  while,  till  by 
and  by  the  town  was  all  quiet  for  the  night 
I  rolled  me  another  cigarette;  but  after  a 
bit  I  noticed  I'd  forgot  to  light  it.  I  was 
thinkin'.  "Why,  BiUy!"  I  says  to  myself. 
"  Why,  Billy !"  I  was  beginnin'  to  get  a  sus- 
picion of  what  was  in  my  mind.  You  could- 
n't say  the  idea  was  there  yet,  but  I  could 
feel  it  comin'.  "Billy"  I  says,  "don't  that 
look  like  the  end  of  a  rainbow  to  you?  It 
does  to  me.  Yes,  sir;  we'll  hunt  up  the 
Professor,  first  thing  in  the  momin'." 

But  when  I'd  had  my  breakfast  I'd 
changed  my  mind.  "No"  I  says,  "we'll 
talk  to  the  girl  first.  You're  always  luckier 
with  a  girl  than  you  are  with  a  man.  Let's 
see  if  we  can  find  her." 

It  wasn't  any  trouble  to  find  her.    I  was 
just  goin'  up  the  street  and  I  run  right  into 
her,  walkin'  by  herself,  headed  out  toward 
the  edge  of  town,  like  she  was  aimin'  to  be 
alone.    She'd  put  off  the  buckskins  and  the 
Mexican  hat,  and  she  was  dressed  real  quiet 
and  quaint  in  some  kind  of  a  fr«ck  that 
made  her  look  a  heap  better  than  the  night 
before.    I  hadn't  took  to  her  such  a  whole 
lot  in  that  other  outfit  of  hers;  but  I  sort  of 
did  this  morning,  with  her  soft  hair  all 
fluffed  up,  and  her  Iktle  blue  hat,  and  her 
wide  eyes.    The  tiredness  wasn't  gone  out 
of  'em;  but  they  were  blue,  and  they  looked 
right  straight  at  me  for  a  minute  when  she 
went  past  me,  like  a  little  kid's  eyes.    No, 
she  wasn't  the  kind  I'd  ever  fall  in  love  with. 
I  wasn't  thinkin'  about  it  a  speck;  but  she 
was  the  sort  I  could  be  sorry  for.    I  was 
sorry  for  her,  too.    "The  poor  little  thing!" 
I  says.    "  Billy,  she  don't  look  as  if  she  even 
gets  enough  to  eat.    I  don't  believe  they're 
treatin'  her  right.    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
'd  be  real  glad  of  a  nice  friend."    And  with 
that  I  turned  around  and  started  to  follow 
her,  walkin'  slow,  till  she'd  got  out  beyond 
the  town  on  one  of  the  trails;  and  then  she 
stopped  and  stood  there,  leanin'  her  arms 
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on  the  top  of  a  fence-post,  with  her  chin  in 
her  hands,  loolun'  out  across  the  wide  ragged 
ugly  jumble  of  rocks  and  sand — miles  and 
imles  of  it,  without  a  single  human  sign,  far 
as  you  could  see.  I  judged  from  the  looks 
of  her  that  she  was  sort  of  medilatin'. 
When  I  come  up  to  her  she  turned  her  head 
and  give  me  a  slow  quiet  look  out  of  them 
wide  blue  eyes,  and  then  she  looked  away 
again,  as  if  I  didn't  interest  her  much,  and 
kept  on  with  whatever  she  was  thinkin' 
about.  But  I'd  come  out  to  be  sociable  with 
her.  I  stopped  a  little  ways  from  her  and 
acted  just  sort  of  casual. 

"Siifierin'  Peter!"  I  says.  "Ain't  that  a 
lonesome  view,  though?  It's  enough  to 
make  a  wooden  Indian  homesick." 

I  didn't  expect  her  to  take  it  the  way  she 
did.  She  give  me  another  look,  longer  than 
the  first,  studyin'  my  face  real  careful,  but 
not  sayin'  a  word;  and  the  next  thing  she 
drc^ped  her  face  down  on  her  crossed  arms 


and  begun  cryin'  as  if  her  little  heart  would 
break.  It  didn't  seem  like  the  way  a  woman 
mostly  cries — just  tears^  it  was  a  real 
stormy  cry,  with  a  high  wind,  "Well,  gee 
whiz,  Billy!"  I  says  to  myself.  I  hadn't 
meant  to  hurt  her  feelin's;  I  hadn't  ex- 
pected she'd  care  anything  about  my  re- 
marks about  that  little  old  patch  of  bum 
scenery;  I'd  said  it  just  to  get  acquainted 
with  her.  "Yes,  and  now  just  look  what 
you've  done"  I  says.  "You've  made  the 
lady  cry,  and  ruined  it.  Shucks!"  says  I. 
"When  a  lady  cries,  don't  she  need  con- 
solin'?"  Weil,  that  was  true,  too.  I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  I  walked  up  closer  to  her, 
so  as  to  be  handy. 

"Say"  I  says,  "don't  you  do  that!  Don't 
you!  What's  the  trouble?  Can't  a  body 
help?  I  wish  you'd  tell  me."  She  didn't, 
though,  not  right  away.  I'd  thought  her 
weepin'  wasn't  goin'  to  be  more  than  just 
a  shower,  but  it  begun  to  seem  as  if  it  had 
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set  in  for  a  steady  rain.  "  I  wish  you  would- 
n't'* I  says,  after  a  bit,  and  I  laid  my  hand 
on  her  arm — not  a  speck  familiar,  you  un- 
derstand, but  just  a  touch,  to  sympathize 
with  her.    ** Please  let  me  help  you"  I  says. 

It  took  her  a  little  while  to  work  aroimd 
to  it;  but  pretty  soon  she  lifted  her  head  off 
her  arms  and  commenced  to  dab  at  her 
eyes,  with  her  face  turned  away  from  me. 
When  she  turned  around  to  me,  she  give 
me  a  melancholy  little  smile. 

"I'm  awfully  foolish"  she  says;  "but 
I've  been  so  awfully  miserable;  and  then 
what  you  said — about  homesickness — I 
couldn't  bear  it!  Oh,  I  want  to  go  home — 
I  want  to  go  home!" 

"  Oh !"  I  says.  "  Well,  why  don't  you  go? 
Where's  this  your  home  is?" 

"Back  in  Illinois"  she  says;  and  then  I 
wormed  it  out  of  her,  a  scrap  at  a  time. 
The  lean  lad  had  been  to  her  town  with  his 
outfit,  she  told  me,  and  she'd  run  across  him 
there  and  he'd  made  friends  with  her,  dif- 
ferent ways,  spendin'  his  money  free  and 
tellin'  her  about  the  good  times  he  had, 
driftin'  round;  and  by  and  by  he'd  asked 
her  to  come  along  with  'em  and  take  a  little 
interest  in  the  business,  and  see  the  coimtry, 
and  make  some  good  money.  She'd  listened 
to  him  too,  because  her  mother  had  been 
awful  strict  with  her  at  home  about  lettin' 
her  be  with  folks  and  enjoy  herself;  and  so 
she'd  made  a  drag  on  her  mother's  bureau 
drawer  for  a  couple  himdred  and  had  give 
it  to  the  long-haired  man  to  put  into  the 
business,  and  they'd  come  on  to  Wyoming. 
And  now  she  was  broke,  because  the  lad 
had  blew  in  the  money  on  a  big  dnmk  in 
Cheyenne,  and  she  couldn't  get  a  cent  out 
of  him.  What  made  it  worse,  they'd  told 
her  he'd  done  the  same  thing  with  lots  of 
'em  before;  he'd  sold  an  interest  to  as  many 
as  a  dozen,  scattered  around  all  over  the 
country,  and  never  give  'em  a  nickel  back. 

"I  despise  him!"  she  says  to  me.  "I 
want  to  go  back  home  to  my  mother;  only 
I'm  ashamed  to  write  to  her  and  ask  her 
for  more  money,  after  I've  behaved  so 
dreadfully.  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do — 
I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

"Oh!"  I  says.  That  was  as  much  as  I 
felt  safe  in  sayin'  right  away,  till  I'd  studied 
it  over.  It  wasn't  just  the  girl  that  was 
worryin'  me.  The  girl  would  have  been 
easy  enough.  I  could  just  have  dug  down 
in  my  clothes  and  give  her  the  money. 
She'd  have  been  satisfied  with  that,  would- 


n't she?  But  that  didn't  satisfy  me,  after 
what  she'd  told  me,  and  after  what  I'd 
been  figurin'  on  since  last  night.  It  made 
me  feel  rank  ridiculous,  rememberin'  back; 
because  the  very  thing  I'd  been  broodin' 
about  all  this  time  was  wonderin'  whether 
I  might  be  able  to  coax  the  man  to  sell  me 
an  interest  in  his  medicine  business;  and 
I'd  set  out  to  ask  the  girl  if  she  wouldn't 
please  tell  me  a  good  way  to  coax  him  to 
doit.  "You  Billy!"  I  says  to  myself.  "You 
certainly  are  one  lucky  man!  But  what 
you  figurin'  on  doin'  about  it  now?" 

I  couldn't  answer  that  for  a  spell.  It 
bothered  me,  till  all  of  a  sudden  it  struck 
me.  "  Why,"  says  I, "  what's  the  matter  with 
goin'  right  on  with  it,  the  way  you  started?" 
"What?"  I  says.  "Go  on  with  it?  After 
I've  found  out  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is? 
And  let  him  skin  me  out  of  my  money, 
deliberate?"  "Why,  certainly  not!"  says 
I.  "Billy,  you  pain  me.  Skin  him.  Skin 
him  good.  You  can  do  it — as  bright  a  man 
as  you.  And  then  you  can  give  this  lady 
her  money  back,  and  let  her  go  home,  and 
have  some  easy  money  of  your  own;  and 
everything  will  be  just  perfectly  complete- 
Do  it!    Go  ahead!" 

I  kind  of  liked  the  notion,  too,  after  I'd 
turned  it  over.  "Why,  yes,  of  course!"  I 
says.  I  didn't  settle  on  how  I  was  goin'  to 
do  it;  there  wasn't  time,  because  the  girl 
she  was  gettin'  restless,  standin'  there. 

"I  must  be  goin'  back"  she  says,  in  her 
soft  little  voice.  "  Good-by.  I  hope  you'll 
forgive  me  for  talkin'  to  you  about  my 
troubles;  but  I've  felt  so  helpless  and 
friendless." 

I  stopp)ed  her  when  she  made  as  if  she  was 
goin'  to  walk  away  from  me.  "  Say  "  I  says, 
"wait  a  minute.  I'm  goin'  to  be  your 
friend,  myself,  and  I'm  goin'  to  help  you- 
I'm  goin'  to  tie  in  with  the  outfit  and  get 
you  what's  comin'  to  you.  When  can  I  see 
the  Professor?" 

She  give  me  a  long,  long  look  this  time, 
with  her  eyes  wider  than  ever.  "I  don't 
understand"  she  says. 

I  didn't  have  to  tell  her  all  of  it.  "I've 
got  some  money  that  ain't  in  use"  I  says, 
"and  I've  been  kind  of  hankerin'  for  a 
little  variety.  When  can  a  body  see  the 
Professor?" 

She'd  got  through  lookin'  at  me  and  was 
watchin'  the  toe  of  her  little  slipper  make 
marks  in  the  sand;  nor  she  didn't  say 
anything  more  except  just  to  answer  my 
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question.  "  He's  always  drunk  in  the  morn- 
ings" she  says.  "He  takes  a  bottle  to  bed 
with  him  and  doesn't  get  up  until  noon. 
He's  aroimd  the  hotel  at  dinner  time." 

"All  right"  I  says.  "I'U  find  him.  But 
you  listen:  don't  you  mention  anything  to 
him  about  this.  Let's  surprise  him.  You 
just  leave  the  arrangements  to  me." 

It  looked  as  if  it  might  be  terrible  easy, 
by  the  looks  of  him,  when  I'd  got  him  lo- 
cated. The  drink  was  just  dyin'  out  of  him, 
and  he  hadn't  fixed  himself  up  any  yet. 
He'd  been  a  mean  looker  by  torchlight;  but 
he  was  a  heap  worse  now,  with  the  daylight 
on  him — ^nothin'  but  a  pale  rickety  tremblin' 
ruin  of  a  man,  with  a  pair  of  shifty  bad 
eyes,  and  a  face  the  color  of  a  mess  of  sour 
dough,  and  a  nasty  trick  of  slantin'  a  mean 
grin  at  you  from  just  one  side  of  his  crooked 
Sps.  Maybe  there's  a  use  for  men  like  him, 
but  I  never  could  find  it.  I  hated  him, 
right  then.  It  wasn't  because  of  his  stealin' 
from  that  poor  little  girl;  it  was  just  him- 
self. It  tickled  me,  thinkin'  about  what  I 
was  goin'  to  try  to  do  to  him;  he  certainly 
deserved  it. 

He  was  slouched  down  in  a  chair  in  the 
hotel  oflSce  when  I  nm  onto  him,  sour  and 
cross.  That  didn't  discourage  me.  I 
wanted  him  that  way.  I  went  over  and 
took  another  chair  beside  him,  grinnin'  at 
him  real  cheerful. 

"Professor,"  I  says  to  him,  "I'm  a  rank 
stranger  to  you;  but  I  bought  me  some  of 
your  medicine,  last  night,  down  on  the 
street,  and  I've  been  thuikin'  about  it  ever 
since.  The  way  it  strikes  me,  you  ain't 
near  livin'  up  to  your  chances  with  it.  I 
don't  believe  you  know  what  a  big  thing 
you've  got;  or  else  you  ain't  got  capital 
enough.  You're  squanderin'  your  time, 
the  way  it  is.  Look  here:  how  would  you 
like  to  take  a  man  in  with  you  that's  got 
some  capitaJ,  so  as  to  go  at  it  right?  Would 
there  be  any  chance,  supposin'  I  was  the 
man?" 

It  was  right  comical  to  watch  him,  with 
the  greedy  shine  comin'  in  his  eyes  and  his 
crooked  Vips  twitchin',  and  him  tryin'  to 
seem  careless.  He  started  to  make  him  a 
cigarette,  but  his  hands  was  shakin'  so  bad 
he  tore  it  in  two  in  the  middle.  After  that 
he  flicked  a  quick  sly  look  at  me. 

"I  don't  know  about  that"  he  says. 
"I'm  doin'  mighty  well  as  it  is.  I'd  have  to 
know  somethin'  about  you  before  I'd  want 
to  consider  it.    And  what  do  you  mean 


about  the  capital?  How  much  could  you 
put  m?" 

"Well"  I  says,  "would  a  thousand  buy 
a  half  interest,  and  me  helpin'  with  the 
work?" 

He  was  so  anxious  he  had  to  steady  him- 
self by  grippin'  hold  of  the  arms  of  his 
chair;  but  he  shook  his  head.  "  Come  again, 
my  friend"  he  says.  "You  say  you  don't 
bdieve  I  know  what  a  big  thing  I've  got. 
You  certainly  seem  to  think  so.  No;  say  a 
couple  thousand  for  a  third  interest,  and  I 
might  talk  to  you;  but  I  ain't  sure." 

"All  right  then,  put  it  that  way"  I  sa)rs. 
It  didn't  make  a  speck  of  difference  to  me, 
me  bein'  a  capitalist.  "Listen,  now"  I  says. 
"This  is  the  way  of  it:  my  aimt,  that's 
livin'  down  in  Chanute,  Kansas,  has  buried 
four  husbands,  different  times,  and  every 
one  of  'em  has  left  her  well  fixed.  She's  got 
more  money  than  you  could  pack  in  a 
tnmk;  and  now  she's  got  too  old  to  try  an- 
other husband,  and  I'm  the  only  kin  she 
has  in  the  world.  She's  awful  fond  of  me, 
and  she's  wrote  me  to  whirl  in  and  learn  to 
make  investments  with  her  money,  if  I  can 
find  the  right  chances.  She  says  I  ought  to 
be  gettin'  the  experience,  because  it's  goin' 
to  be  all  mine,  after  bit,  and  I  ought  to 
learn  how  to  act  responsible  with  it.  She's 
a  real  nice  old  lady,  and  she  says  she'll  do 
just  whatever  I  tell  her.  So,  if  you'll  say  a 
couple  thousand  for  a  third  interest,  I'll 
fix  up  the  letter  for  her  right  this  afternoon 
and  tell  her  how  much  to  send.  •  How  does 
that  suit  you?" 

His  voice  wasn't  anything  but  a  tremblin' 
whisper,  he  was  so  anxious.  "Make  it 
three  thousand"  says  he,  "and  it's  a  go. 
Let's  go  get  a  drink  on  it." 

He  took  a  considerable  string  of  drinks, 
tryin'  to  calm  himself  down;  but  the  more 
he  took  the  worse  he  got.  Pretty  soon  he 
was  tellin'  me  that  his  truck  only  cost  him 
sixty  cents  a  barrel  to  make,  besides  the 
bottles  and  corks,  and  a  barrel  had  been 
lastin'  him  all  of  three  months.  He  didn't 
have  any  regular  way  to  make  it,  but 
changed  it  around  accordin'  to  where  he 
happened  to  be  and  what  he  could  buy  the 
cheapest  that  would  taste  the  worst.  The 
only  thing  it  lacked  to  make  a  million  out 
of  it,  he  says,  was  some  way  to  make  folks 
buy  more  of  it.    That  was  the  hard  part. 

"That  part's  plumb  easy,  Professor"  I 
sa)rs.  "You  wait  till  I  get  my  letter  sent 
off  to  my  aunt,  and  I'll  show  you." 
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It  certainly  was  one  good  letter  I  wrote 
her.  It  took  me  a  couple  of  hours  to  fix  it 
up;  but  it  suited  me  fine.  It  suited  the 
Professor  too,  when  I  showed  it  to  him. 
If  I*d  only  had  a  rich  aunt  down  in  Chanute, 
it  would  sure  have  fetched  her.  Any  way, 
I  sent  it  off,  and  then  me  and  the  lean  lad 
went  back  up  to  the  hotel,  and  set  down  in 
a  comer  where  he  could  have  his  bottle 
handy  and  where  I  could  get  confidential 
with  him. 

"Professor,"  I  says,  "here's  my  idea  that 
I  was  tellin'  you  about:  the  trouble  with 
you  is  you  ain't  been  pickin'  the  right  places. 
The  cow-country  ain't  the  place.  YouVe 
got  to  sell  that  truck  some  place  where  the 
folks  are  diseased;  or  else  youVe  got  to  sell 
it  to  them  that  are  goin'  to  learn  to  crave 
it  for  refreshment.  See?  But  this  part  of 
the  country  is  sort  of  headquarters  for 
health.  These  punchers  and  herders  never 
get  a  blessed  thing  ailin*  'em  except  bow- 
legs and  sunburn.  Nor  you  ain't  ever  goin' 
to  get  'em  to  longin'  for  the  time  for  the 
next  dose,  after  they've  tasted  the  first  one. 
There's,  excitement  in  it,  but  it  ain't  the 
right  kind  of  excitement  for  a  white  man. 
You  couldn't  get  me  to  take  another  spoon- 
ful of  it,  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me  big  money. 
No,  sir;  a  white  man  ain't  ever  goin'  to  get 
so  he  feels  he  lacks  it.  See?  You're  foolin' 
with  the  wrong  kind  of  people,  Professor." 

He  was  listenin'  real  close  and  cunnin', 
with  his  eyes  narrowed  down  to  nothin'  but 
a  couple  of  thin  slits.  "Yes"  he  says,  "I 
could  have  told  you  that  myself.  But 
where  are  you  goin'  to  find  any  such  per- 
sons? There  ain't  anybody  that's  goin'  to 
really  relish  it,  unless  you  fool  'em  with  its 
badness  into  thinkin'  it's  got  virtues.  And 
that's  the  truth." 

"Shucks!"  I  says.  "There's  folks  that'U 
just  naturally  learn  to  yearn  for  it.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  Chadron,  Professor?" 

"No"sayshe,  "lam't." 

"Then  that's  where  we're  goin'"  I  says. 

It's  goin'  to  take  Aunty  a  week  or  so  to 
get  the  money  here;  but  we  might  as  well 
be  busy  while  we're  waitin'.  We'll  go  to 
Chadron,  and  I'll  show  you  the  people 
that'll  take  it  by  the  quart,  and  then  keep 
on  a-comin'  for  more." 

Have  you  ever  saw  Chadron,  in  the 
Nebraska  sand  country?  It  looks  like  just 
nothin'  at  all,  spread  out  terrible  flat  and 
lonesome  and  tedious.  It's  a  cow- town, 
and  the  Sioux  country  is  up  above.    When- 
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ever  the  Sioux  get  tired  of  bein'  tired  to 
death  doin'  nothin'  up  on  the  reservation, 
they  go  down  to  Chadron  and  do  nothin' 
there  for  a  spell,  for  variety.  There  was  a 
bunch  of  'em  in  camp  when  we  got  there, 
on  the  dry  flats  over  north  of  the  railroad — 
a  couple  himdred  or  so,  lazy  and  greasy  and 
loafin'  in  the  Sim,  and  fair  perishin'  with 
tiresomeness  and  dryness.  When  I  went  over 
and  drifted  around  through  the  camp,  there 
wasn't  a  blessed  one  of  'em  doin'  a  blessed 
thing  but  squat,  except  a  lean  old  squaw 
that  was  scrapin'  at  a  piece  of  hide  with  a 
rusty  piece  of  hoop-iron.  The  rest  was  just 
sick  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness  of 
everything.  It  pleased  me.  You  couldn't 
have  fixed  it  any  better.  After  I'd  took  a 
quick  look  around,  I  rustled  back  over  to 
town  and  foimd  the  Professor  and  the 
nigger,  and  we  started  makin'  our  arrange- 
ments. The  nigger,  he  went  after  a  new" 
wash-tub,  and  the  Professor  headed  for  the 
drugstore,  and  I  went  and  bought  me  a 
quart  of  rye;  and  then  we  packed  the  stuff 
over  toward  the  edge  of  the  camp  and 
started  in. 

You'd  have  been  amused.  The  nigger 
begun  it,  standin'  beside  the  tubful  of  water, 
twangin'  on  his  guitar  and  singin'  one  of 
them  melancholy  nigger  hymn-times  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  with  me  and  the  Professor 
settin'  on  the  ground,  pattin'  time  to  it, 
solemn  as  a  couple  of  drunk  owls,  waitin' 
till  the  folks  from  the  camp  would  start  to 
take  notice.  It  didn't  take  but  a  minute  or 
so  till  here  come  a  couple  of  young  bucks 
in  their  dirty  blankets,  and  then  another 
bunch;  and  then  some  more,  and  more,  and 
more,  with  the  squaws  and  kids  stringin' 
along.  The  nigger  hadn't  more  than  com- 
menced on  the  next  song  before  we  had  a 
big  gang  of  'em  standin'  around  us  in  a 
ring,  gruntin'  and  stretchin'  over  to  see 
what  was  goin'  on. 

"Now,  Professor"  I  says;  and  he  got  up 
and  begun  to  untie  the  string  from  one  of 
his  bundles  and  pour  the  stuff  in  the  tub, 
with  me  stirrin'  it  up  with  a  stick;  and  then 
he  unwrapped  another  one,  and  another 
one,  and  three  or  four  more,  and  poured 
'em  in,  slow  and  serious,  the  two  of  us 
mumblin'  to  each  other  and  the  nigger's 
tunes  gettin'  sadder  and  sadder.  By  that 
time  the  tubful  of  stuff  was  about  the  color 
of  the  Yellowstone  when  the  water  gets 
high  in  spring;  and  then  the  next  mess 
turned  it  pink.    That  was  the  last  one.   I 
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.:    .  T  "  "Taste  it,  Professor,  and 

see  if  it's  strong  eoou^  "  I 
says.   But  he  pulled  back. 

"  I'll  be  jiggered  if  I  wiUl" 
he  says.  "Let  her  go,  just 
the  way  she  stands. " 

I'd  picked  out  the  buck 
for  samplin'  iL  He  was  the 
oldest  one,  and  the  fattest, 
and  the  saddest  lookin', 
standin'  right  in  the  front 
row  of  the  crowd.  I  never 
did  know  bis  name;  but  he 
was  some  kind  of  a  head- 
man, and  I  judged  he'd  be 
able  to  sort  of  set  the  styles 
for  the  rest  of  'em.  I  fi^ed 
a  big  spoon  out  of  my  pocket 
and  dipped  up  a  dose  and 
held  it  toward  him. 

Right  from  then  I  knew 

we  was  goin'  to  make  a  big 

winnin'.   That  old  lad  must 

have  had  a  heap  of  different 

experience    since    he    was 

young.    It  must  have  been 

terrible  tryin'  to  him,  this 

way  of  livin'  with  nothin'  to 

do    except    longin'   for    a 

change.     I'd  judged    that 

,  Vt.  Jonah   Fish's    Golden 

*"  Specffic  Oil  woiJd  give  it 

to  him,  if  anything  would. 

It   sure   did.    You   could    tell   it  by   the 

heavenly-delight   look  on   bis  tattered  old 

face  when  that  spoonful  of  slow  fire  went 

scorching  down  his  weary  old  throat.    He 

just  give  one  big  deep  gasp,  and  then  he 

shut   up   his  eyes,  tight,  and   commenced 

laughin'  to  himself,  like  a  bass  old  bullfrog. 

"M-m-ra,  m-m-m!"  he  says,  like  it  was  too 

good  to  be  real ;  and  then  he  opened  up  his 

eyes  and  motioned  for  more. 

I  filled  me  up  a  half-pint  bottle  and  made 
signs  to  him  that  it  was  three  dollars.  He 
didn't  say  a  word  back,  nor  make  a  sign, 
except  to  turn  around  and  start  straight 
back  for  the  camp,  and  in  a  minute  all  the 
rest  of  'em  was  trailin'  after  him,  walldn' 
fast  andgruntin'to  each  other,  all  worked  up. 
"Weil,  what  the  blazes!"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor. He  was  terrible  disappointed,  the 
Professor  was,  by  his  looks.  "Call  that  big 
one  back"  he  says,  "and  tell  him  he  can 
have  it  for  two.  Vou  might  have  known 
you  couldn't  get  him  to  give  three  dollars 
a  bottle.    Call  'em  back  and  tell  'em." 


uncorked  my  quart  of  rye  and  held  it  up 
where  everybody  could  see  it. 

"Now,"  I  says  to  the  nigger,  "you  light 
in  and  play  a  tune  that  sort  of  goes  along 
with  a  quart  of  good  whiskey." 

He  give  us  a  r^  rollicky  one,  and  words 
to  match  it — one  of  them  nigger  laughin'- 
songs  that  set  you  to  twitchin'  all  over;  just 
plumb  full  of  gayness  and  devilment. 
"Laugh,  Professor!"  I  says.  "Turn  loose, 
just  this  once,  and  laugh  as  if  somethin' 
was  ticklin'  you  to  death!"  And  while  the 
three  of  us  was  gigglin'  away,  I  lifted  the 
bottle  up  high  and  poured  in  the  rye,  a 
little  drink  at  a  lime,  till  it  was  all  gone. 

It  was  certainly  comical,  watchin'  them 
Sioux.  You  could  see  what  they  was 
thinkin'.  They  thought  it  was  some  kind 
of  a  religion  we  was  up  to.  The  rye  helped 
a  heap.  They  couldn't  understand  the 
rest,  but  they  could  understand  that.  By 
the  time  the  bottle  was  empty  them  bucks 
and  squaws  was  up  on  tiptoe,  with  theu- 
eyespoppin.' 
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spoke  to  the  Sioux,  short  and  snappy,  and 
they  begun  to  poke  off  up  to  camp,  one  at 
a  time,  slow  and  mournful.  The  chap 
waited  till  they  was  all  gone  before  he 
turned  back  to  us.  He  didn't  seem  a  mite 
more  cheerful,  but  he  started  to  talkin' 
different. 

"My  Maria!'*  he  says.  "Do  you  boys 
know  what  youVe  done?  YouVe  drained 
these  Sioux  so  dry  of  cash  that  "there  ain't 
as  much  as  a  four-bit  piece  drculatin* 
amongst  'em  at  the  agency.  The  only 
money  I've  seen  on  'em  in  the  last  two  days 
was  a  dime  with  a  hole  in  it.  Say,  that 
ain't  right,  you  know.  Legitimate  busi- 
ness'll  have  to  stand  still  and  wait  till  these 
people  can  rustle  some  more  money.  We 
can't  stand  for  that.  You  might  leave  a 
litUe." 

"Meanin',  I  reckon"  sa)rs  the  Pro- 
fessor, "that  you  want  your  bit  out  of  our 
winnin's?  Is  that  what  you're  drivin' 
at?  Well,  you  don't  get  a  cent.  Not  a 
red  cent." 

"Oh,  come,  now!"  says  the  lad.  "That 
ain't  white,  you  know." 

"Whatever  color  it  is"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "the  most  I'll  do  is  to  sell  you  the 
receipt  for  makin'  it.  You  can  have  it 
for  a  thousand  dollars;  and  if  you  don't 
take  it  we'll  come  back  here  once  a  month 
and  do  like  we've  done  this  trip.  One 
thousand  dollars,  cash.  And  you've  got 
till  noon  to  make  up  your  mind." 

Would  you  have  done  it?  Well,  this 
man  did.  Honest,  he  did.  No,  not  right 
away.  He  fussed,  and  stewed,  and  argued; 
but  by  noon  he'd  done  it.  I  saw  him  do 
it,  myself.  And  then  I  heard  the  Pro- 
fessor tell  him. 

"Why,"  says  the  Professor,  grinnin' 
real  nasty,  "there  ain't  much  to  it.  All 
you  do  is  to  take  several  different  things — 
it  don't  matter  what  they  are,  so  long  as 
they  taste  bad  and  ain't  poison — and  you 
mix  'em  together  with  water.  You  can 
season  it  with  a  little  somethin',  if  you 
want  to;  but  it  ain't  necessary.  And  after 
you  get  it  all  mixed,  you  sell  it.  That's 
aU." 

"Oh!"  says  the  man — ^just  that  way. 
"Oh!"  he  says,  calm  and  quiet.  "Now, 
Billy"  I  says  to  myself,  "here's  where 
somethin'  starts."  But  it  didn't.  That's 
all  the  man  said — ^just  "Oh!"  He  set  for 
as  much  as  a  minute,  lookin'  at  the  Pro- 
fessor across  the  table,  with  a  hot  shine 


comin'  in  his  eyes.  He  was  mad  dear 
through,  but  he  didn't  let  go.  "All  right, 
my  friend"  he  says.  "It's  a  big  worid, 
but  we'll  meet  again."  And  with  that  he 
got  up  and  walked  out.  I  expect  he'd 
have  felt  better  if  he'd  knew  how  soon 
that  other  meetin'  was  goin'  to  come. 

After  he  was  gone,  I  bought  another  one 
for  the  Professor  and  me.  "Well"  I  says, 
after  we'd  had  it,  "I  reckon  we  might  as 
well  count  up  and  see  how  much  we've 
got,  before  we  light  out  for  the  next  place. 
It's  been  a  bully  week,  ain't  it?" 

"Count  up?"  he  says.  "Oh — ^you  mean 
the  money!  You  needn't  bother;  it's 
already  coimted." 

"How  much  is  there?"  I  says.  **There 
must  be  five  or  six  thousand,  countin'  what 
that  lad  just  give  you.    How  much  is  it?" 

"There's  quite  a  bit"  he  says  to  me.  I 
didn't  like  the  soimd  of  the  way  he  said 
it,  some  way.  It  sounded  hostile  to  me. 
Nor  I  didn't  like  the  look  of  him,  neither, 
with  his  thin  lip  lifted  up  off  his  teeth  and 
his  little  eyes  glinunerin'. 

"Well"  I  says,  "tell  me  how  much  is  my 
share?" 

"Your  share?"  he  says  after  me.  "Why, 
were  you  figiuin'  on  gettin'  some  of  tlus 
money?  I  guess  you  couldn't  be — ^not 
yet — not  till  your  aunt  comes  across." 

"What's  that?"  I  says.  My  word,  I'd 
dean  forgot  all  about  aunty,  with  all  the 
exdtement  we'd  been  havin'.  I  remem- 
bered her  now.  "Do  you  mean  I  don't 
get  nothin'  at  all  out  of  this?"  I  says. 
"Why,  it  was  my  idea;  you  know  it  was." 

"You  don't  get  anything  out  of  me  till 
I've  got  somethin'  out  of  you  first"  he  says. 
"That  was  the  contract.  And  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  idea;  but  I  didn't 
agree  to  pay  you  anything  for  it.  When 
your  aimt  sends  you  the  money,  then  we'll 
start  in  pardners;  but  not  till  then." 

"Oh!"  I  says,  just  like  the  agency  man 
had  said  it.  "Oh!"  I  set  there  a  minute 
and  tried  to  think,  but  the  inside  of  my 
head  was  kind  of  dazed,  it  seemed  like. 
"Say"  I  says  to  him,  "why  can't  you  just 
pay  yourself  out  of  my  share  of  the  win- 
nin's till  you've  got  the  three  thousand? 
That  would  be  satisfactory  to  me." 

"Yes?"  he  says.  "I  exf>ect  it  would— 
me  payin'  m)rself  with  my  own  money  and 
makin'  you  a  present  of  it.  No,  sir;  you 
might  as  well  understand  that  this  money's 
mine." 
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Well,  I  could  have  reached  across  the 
table  and  got  him,  and  we  could  have  had 
it  out  on  the  floor.  I  could  have  licked 
the  daylights  out  of  him.  But  that 
wouldn't  have  been  any  satisfaction.  I 
didn't  touch  him;  I  just  got  up  and  went 
outdoors  where  I  could  get  some  fresh  air 
and  get  my  mind  to  workin'. 

"Billy  Fortune"  I  says  to  myself,  out 
on  the  sidewalk,  "youVe  been  neglectin' 
somethin'  in  this  business,  somewhere. 
Can  you  tell  what  it  is?" 

But  I  was  too  disgusted  to  try.  I 
drilled  around  for  a  while,  and  then  I  went 
in  another  place  where  I  could  be  alone 
by  mjrself  till  I  could  mebbe  figiu'e  out  what 
I  was  goin'  to  do.  The  agency  lad  was  in 
there,  over  in  a  corner,  with  his  elbows  up 
on  the  table  and  his  face  in  his  hands, 
broodin'.  I  judged  we  felt  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  I  was  hungry  for  some  com- 
pany like  him;  so  I  went  over  and  set  down. 
He  wasn't  a  bit  friendly  to  me  at  first,  till 
I'd  lit  in  and  told  him.  Then  he  motioned 
to  the  man  behind  the  bar.  Pretty  soon 
we'd  got  to  be  real  chummy  and  confiden- 
tial, thinkin'  up  new  names  for  callin'  the 
Professor;  but  we  couldn't  seem  to  arrive 
anywhere  in  fixin'  up  what  we  was  goin' 
to  do  about  it.  All  afternoon  we  was  at 
it,  and  we  went  to  supper  together  after 
while;  but  I  couldn't  see  that  oiu:  talkin' 
had  helped  any.  It  brought  us  out  at 
the  end  just  exactly  where  we'd  started 
at  the  bc^nin'. 

"He's  nothin'  but  a  common  crook" 
says  the  lad,  "but  he's  a  slick  one.  You 
and  me  are  stung.  We  might  as  well 
wave  our  money  good-by." 

"Well,  mebbe  so"  I  says;  "but  I'm  goin' 
to  have  one  more  seance  with  him.  Mebbe 
somethin'  might  kind  of  occur  to  me." 

He  wasn't  at  the  hotel.  The  hotel  man 
said  he'd  paid  up  about  dark  and  gone  out, 
and  he'd  seen  him  goin'  down  the  railroad 
track  toward  the  water  tank,  totin'  his 
gripsack,  like  he  might  be  meanin'  to  catch 
the  night  train  there.  The  train  would 
be  comin'  along  in  a  few  minutes  now. 
That's  what  the  hotel  lad  said. 

I  foimd  him  down  by  the  tank,  stretched 
out  on  the  ground  with  a  quart  bottle 
beside  him  and  only  a  couple  Uttle  drinks 
left  in  it,  and  him  sound  asleep  with  his 
mouth  hangin'  wide  open  and  his  gripsack 
for  a  pillow.  He  didn't  budge  when  I 
touched    him    with    my    boot.    He    was 


plumb  dead  to  the  world.  "Careful,  now, 
Billy!"  I  says;  and  I  stooped  over  and 
wormed  the  gripsack  out  from  imder  his 
head,  a  little  bit  at  a  time.  He  never 
stirred.  When  I'd  got  it  in  my  hand,  I 
tiptoed  away  from  him  and  hiked  back  to 
the  hotel  to  find  the  girl.  I  hadn't  set 
eyes  on  her  since  yesterday;  but  she  come 
to  her  door  with  her  eyes  wide  and  anx- 
ious. 

"Say,"  I  says,  "the  Professor  was 
quittin'  us — sneakin'  off  all  alone  with  all 
the  money.  I've  got  him  located,  and  I'm 
goin'  back  to  him  to  finish  up  with  him. 
Here;  you  take  this  and  keep  it  till  I  get 
through  with  him.  If  he's  got  any  in  his 
pockets,  I'll  get  it;  and  then  in  the  momin' 
we'll  sort  of  divide  it  around,  fair."  I  give 
her  the  gripsack;  and  then  I  went  down  in 
my  clothes  and  dug  out  what  I  had  of  my 
own,  all  but  a  little  I  might  need.  "Put 
this  with  the  rest"  I  says,  "because  it's 
liable  to  be  a  sort  of  a  frolicky  night,  before 
we  get  done,  and  it  mightn't  be  real  safe 
on  me.  You  keep  it  for  me.  And  to- 
morrow you  can  start  home  with  plenty." 

Her  feelin's  was  croppin'  out  on  her, 
strong.  "He  was  going  away  with  it?" 
"Oh,  the  scoundrel!  The  thief!"  She 
set  the  gripsack  down  on  her  bed  and  come 
back  to  me  at  the  door.  "I'll  take  good 
care  of  it"  she  says;  and  then  she  come 
close  up  to  me  and  laid  both  of  her  little 
hands  on  my  arm,  lookin'  up  in  my  face. 
"You've  done  more  for  me  than  you  know" 
she  ssiys.  "He's  a  bad  man.  I  don't  care 
what  you  do  to  him;  but — please — for  my 
sake,  Mr.  Fortune,  don't  run  any  risks 
for  yourself.    Do  be  careful — for  my  sake." 

Well,  I  was  meanin'  to  be  careful,  but 
not  just  the  way  she  meant.  I  was  goin' 
to  be  careful  to  make  it  all  complete.  The 
first  thing,  I  rustled  around  till  I'd  found 
the  agency  chap,  and  I  give  him  the  news, 
and  me  and  him  arranged  it  together.  I 
went  back  to  keep  my  eye  on  the  Pro- 
fessor, in  case  he  waked  up,  and  the  other 
lad  put  out  for  the  Sioux  camp.  By  and 
by  here  he  come,  and  he  had  as  many  as 
forty  of  the  bucks  along  with  him,  all 
dressed  out  with  feathers  and  paint  and 
fixin's,  and  a  couple  of  the  yoimg  ones  was 
packin'  a  couple  of  hide  drums.  The  lad, 
he  made  'em  set  down  in  a  ring,  with  the 
Professor  in  the  middle,  and  I  set  to  work 
and  built  up  a  bonfire  a  little  ways  from 
him,  so  he  could  see  good  when  he  waked 
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up.  He  hadn't  stirred  hand  nor  foot  yet. 
The  train  had  pulled  in  and  gone  again, 
but  he'd  snored  right  on  through.  He  was 
still  snorin'  when  we'd  got  the  thing  all 
set;  and  then  the  agency  man  signed  to 
the  bucks  and  they  started  off,  dnunmin' 
and  singin'. 

Did  you  ever  hear  'em  make  their  music? 
Well,  you  tell  me  this.  How  would  you 
like  to  wake  up  sudden  out  of  a  hard  drunk 
and  be  layin'  beside  a  railroad  track  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  not  likely 
rememberin'  where  you  were  or  how  you'd 
happened  to  be  there,  and  see  a  big  row 
of  them  painted  faces  aroimd  you  with 
firelight  on  'em,  and  hear  drummin'  and 
singin',  with  your  head  achin',  and  your 
mouth  dry  and  furry  clear  down  your 
throat,  and  your  mind  just  goin'  round  and 
round?  Would  you  relish  that?  The  Pro- 
fessor didn't,  then.  He  roused  up,  after 
a  bit,  and  rolled  over  part  way,  openin' 
up  one  of  his  mean  eyes;  and  then  they 
both  snapped  open  and  he  set  up  sudden, 
starin',  and  starin',  and  starin',  with  his 
jaw  droppin'  down.  He  tried  to  scramble 
up  onto  his  feet,  but  he  fell  back  again, 
and  after  that  he  just  set  there,  not  sayin' 
a  word  nor  makin'  a  sound,  but  only  lookin' 
and  lookin'.  It  pleased  me,  stancfin'  back 
in  the  shadow  and  watchin'  him.  And  in  a 
minute  I  crept  up  behind  him,  light  and 
easy,  and  tipped  him  over  on  his  back, 
with  me  settin'  straddle  of  his  chest  and 
the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Jonah  Fish's 
Golden  Specific  Oil  poked  in  between  his 
teeth. 

"Take  it"  I  says.  "Take  plenty. 
There's  more."  And  I  made  him  drink 
it  all,  every  last  drop,  before  I  got  off  of 
him. 

Oh,  well,  I  can't  tell  you  about  the  rest 
of  the  night.  We  just  took  charge  of  him, 
and  nm  him  up  and  down,  all  over  the 
town,  doin'  more  different  things  with  him 
than  a  spry  man  could  coimt  up  in  quite 
a  while.  Whenever  we  couldn't  think  of 
anything  more,  somebody  else  would  hap- 
pen along  and  join  in  with  us,  and  he'd 
tell  us  somethin*  fresh;  and  every  little 
bit  there'd  be  a  new  bottle  of  the  oil  for 
him.    It  was  sure  one  swift  night. 

It  was  gray  momin'  when  the  rest  of 
'em  got  tired  out  and  quit,  and  left  the 
three  of  us  in  a  back  room  somewhere, 
around  a  table — ^me  and  the  Professor  and 
the  agency  man.     The  Professor,  anybody 
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could  see  that  he'd  had  a  plenty;  but  there 
was  one  more  thing  to  be  settled  yet. 
I  fetched  out  my  last  bottle  of  oil  from  my 
tobacco  pocket  behind  and  set  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  where  he  could  keep 
his  eyes  on  it. 

"Now,  Professor,"  I  sa3rs,  "about  that 
money?  How  are  we  goin'  to  divide  it 
up?" 

He  had  to  try  two  or  three  times  before 
he  could  answer  me,  on  account  of  his 
voice  bein'  all  dried  up.  "Any  way"  he 
says  in  a  chokin'  whisper.  "I  don't  care 
how." 

"Well,  then"  I  says,  "this  man  gets  his 
thousand  back,  don't  he?" 

1  guess  so"  whispers  the  Professor. 

'And  I  get  thirds  of  what's  left,  to  pay 
for  my  idea,  don't  I?"  I  says. 

'Yes"  whispers  the  Professor. 

'All  right"  I  says.  "Now  we'll  go 
coimt  it.  The  girl's  got  it,  over  to  the 
hotel.    Come  on." 

But  she  wasn't  there.  No,  sir.  She'd 
gone.  She'd  left  the  night  before,  goin* 
east,  the  hotel  man  said,  right  after  I'd 
been  to  see  her.  She'd  told  him  she  was 
leavin'  unexpected,  and  he  was  to  tell  us 
good-by  for  her,  when  we  come  aroimd. 
Yes,  she'd  took  all  the  things  out  of  her 
room.  No  use  goin'  up  to  look,  because 
he'd  helped  her  over  to  the  depot  with  'em 
himself.  No,  she  hadn't  left  him  a  blessed 
thing  to  give  to  either  one  of  us,  except 
he  was  to  be  sure  to  tell  us  good-by  for 
her. 

Well,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  ten 
o'clock  in  the  momin'  that  me  and  the 
Professor  was  settin'  together  on  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk,  for  company,  up  the 
street  a  ways,  tryin'  to  get  reconciled  to 
it. 

"Billy"  says  the  Professor,  "have  you 
got  the  price  of  a  drink  on  you?  I  sure 
need  one,  and  I'm  broke  flat." 

I  didn't  have  to  feel  in  my  pockets  to 
find  out.  "No,  I  ain't"  I  says.  "She's 
got  all  there  is  left." 

"Oh,  well!"  he  says,  givin'  a  sad  motion 
with  his  hand;  and  then  we  both  kept  still 
a  while. 

"Any  way"  I  says,  "mebbe  it'll  be  dom* 
her  some  good,  now  she's  quit  this  way  of 
livin'  and  gone  home  to  her  mother." 

The  Professor  squinted  around  at  me, 
with  his  little  eyes  all  dulled  over. 
"Mother?"  he  says.    "Whose  mother?" 
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"Why,  her  mother"  I  says.  "Her  own 
mother,  back  hi  Illmois.  She  told  me 
about  it." 

He  was  so  weary  with  it,  he  didn't  seem 
able  even  to  sneer  at  me.  "Did  she?" 
he  says,  real  listless.  "You  fool,  she 
don't  belong  in  Illinois.  She  hasn't  got 
any  mother  that  I  ever  heard  of,  in  Illi- 
nois or  anywheres  else.  She's  been  string- 
,  in'  you.  She's  right  cute  at  that.  That's 
what  made  her  so  valuable  to  me.  That's 
why  I  picked  her  up,  down  in  Fort  Worth, 
where  she  was  runnin'  a  dance  hall.  Per- 
fectly smooth,  she  was.  Why,  Billy,  it 
was  her  that  put  up  the  scheme  with  me 
for  doin'  you  out  of  your  money.  She's 
been  awful  valuable  to  me.  I  certainly 
hate  losin'  her." 


Right  then  was  when  a  man  come  along 
the  sidewalk  and  stopped  beside  us.  A 
big  man,  he  was,  in  a  corduroy  ridin' 
outfit,  with  the  dust  all  over  him. 

"Does  either  one  of  you  fellows  happen 
to  want  a  job?"  he  says. 

"I  do"  I  says,  "But  please  don't  tell 
me  it's  herdin'  sheep." 

"That's  exactly  what  it  is"  says  he. 
"Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  your 
board." 

"Not  me!"  I  says.  But  when  he'd 
gone  on  a  little  ways,  I  called  after  him. 
"Wait  a  minutel"  I  says.  "Yes,  I'll 
take  it." 

So  that's  what  makes  me  say  what  I 
do  about  rainbows.  They're  deceitful. 
You  can't  depend  on  'em  a  mite. 


Next  month,  in  SUNSET  HAGAZIK2,  \mikm  R.  Lighton,  th»  creator  of  Billf  Fortune, 
begins  a  story  to  which  he  has  given  years  of  Aought  and  prepsratioa  before  putting  p«D 
to  paper.  Its  fundamenUl  idea,  as  Hr.  Lighton  phrases  it,  is:  "Ho  laud,  no  matter 
what  the  maniMr  or  profit  of  its  use,  has  come  Into  its  own  until  file  home  has  taken 
root  in  it  —until  the  home-makers  have  put  their  sweat  and  blood  into  it,  have  buried 
some  of  their  dead  in  it,  have  established  themselTes  upon  It  and  become  a  part  of  it, 
not  as  adTentnrers,  but  as  tiome-makera."  It  is  a  magnificent  stoiy — the  best  filing 
Mr.  Lighton's  active  literary  life  has  yet  produced— a  vital  vibrtuit  narrative  of  the 
struggle  for  possession  of  land,  waged  between  stockmen  and  fanners,  and  complicated 
stm  further  t>y  a  love  plot  that  makes  a  double  battle-ground  of  a  sturdy  stockman's 
life.  Incidentally,  running  through  the  stoty  like  a  gay  thread,  is  the  lovable  personality 
of  Billy  Fortune,  a  subordinate  character  but  brightening  the  tale  of  love  and  war  with 
bits  of  his  delicious  philosophy  and  amiable  interference  in  the  love-affairs  of  oOiers. 
"THE  MAN  WHO  WON"  begins  In  December  and  wiU  run  throuj^  most  of  1914. 


The  Rood-Maker  of  British  Columbia 


TIERE  is  a  man  in  the  government 
of  the  Canadian  province  of  British 
Columbia  whom  all  western  motor- 
ists love.  His  name  is  Thomas  Taylor — 
Honorable  Thomas  Taylor,  to  be  official; 
but  to  the  old-timers  he  is  "Tom"  Taylor 
and  to  the  highway  enthusiasts  he  is  known 
from  San  Diego  to  Rupert  as  "Good  Roads" 
Taylor,  Mr.  Taylor  comes  by  this  sobriquet 
quite  naturally.  As  a  champion  of  good 
roads  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors, 
and  the  work  he  has  done  in  his  department 
will  stand  for  all  time  in  Western  Canada 
as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

British  Columbia  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  its  roads.  Road-buildmg  in  country 
such  as  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pacific  Canadian  province  is  an  enormously 
difficult  task.  Immense  obstacles  have  to 
be  overcome  and  the  road-makers  find 
knotty  problems  demanding  solution  at 
almost  every  step.  Yet,  since  1903  the  total 
mileage  of  roads  and  trails  in  British  Colum- 
bia has  been  increased  from  10,956  to  18,355, 
an  addition  of  7375,  almost  aU  good  roads. 
Since  1908  "Good  Roads"  Taylor  has 
been  the  deus  ex  machina  and  the  progress 
has  been  steady.  In  that  year  the  Public 
Works  Department  was  separated  from  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mr.  Taylor  was 
placed  in  charge.  He  immediately  an- 
nounced a  plan  of  reorganization  and  this 
has  been  extended  from  year  to  year  until, 
this  season,  the  department  will  consist 
of  a  most  complete  and  competent  staff 
with  the  Minister,  Deputy  Minister,  Public 
Works  Engineer,  an  Engineering  Branch, 
and  Accounting  Branch,  thirty-two  Road 
Superintendents  and  four  Bridge  Superin- 
tendents. The  Engineering  Branch  com- 
prises six  Resident  Engineers  established  at 


different  centers  in  the  province  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  superintendents,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  proper  location  of 
roads  and  bri<^es. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  his  assistants  recognize 
fully  that  the  old  methods  of  road-huilding 
have  become  obsolete.  Standard  up-to- 
date  types  of  road  bed  are  being  insisted 
ujwn  and  due  regard  is  being  paid  to  the 
all-important  matter  of  location.  There  is 
now  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  trunk 
roads  embracing  the  entire  province,  and  an 
organization  has  been  perfected  by  which 
every  district  is  closely  identified  with  the 
remainder.  One  result  of  adapting  modern 
methods  in  regard  to  road  types  and  loca- 
tion has  been  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  100  per  cent  or  more. 

The  introduction  of  up-to-date  road-mak- 
ing machinery  has  not  only  insured  a  better 
quality  of  work  but  has  materially  cut  down 
the  cost  of  the  work. 

Standard  types  of  bridges  have  been 
adopted  and,  with  all  permanent  struc- 
tures, concrete  and  steel  are  used  except 
where  the  traffic  does  not  at  present  justify 
this  expenditure.  In  such  cases  concrete 
piers  are  built  with  a  view  to  replacing  the 
wooden  superstructures  later. 

The  tnink  road  programme  already 
referred  to  embraces  British  Columbia's 
portion  of  the  Inter-Provindal  Highway. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  has  already  be^ 
surveyed,  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  built 
and  provision  has  been  made  in  this  year's 
estimates  for-  a  substantial  sum  towards 
further  construction. 

Apart  from  this  a  large  sum  has  been 
spent  upon  that  portion  of  the  International 
Highway  lying  within  the  borders  of  British 
Columbia  and  under  Mr.  Taylor's  direction 
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British  Columbia  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  her  end  of  the  load  in 
this  great  work. 

Another  scenic  highway  of  vast  interest 
to  which  the  Government  has  paid  consid- 
erable attention  with  excellent  results  is  the 
Calgary-Banff  road.  By  arrangement  with 
the    Dominion    Government,    the    latter 


bears  the  cost  of  construction  on  this  high- 
way as  far  as  Castle  mountain,  with  a  steel 
bridge  over  the  Bow  river  in  Alberta.  From 
that  point  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment shares  the  expenditure  jointly  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  consUucting 
seventy  miles  through  the  heart  of  th< 
Rocky  mountains  to  Windermere.     There 
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a  junction  is  made  with  the  existing  Golden- 
Cranbrook  road.  By  way  of  Cranbrook  a 
return  can  be  made  into  Alberta  or,  with  the 
completion  of  the  Inter-Provincial  Highway, 
direct  access  may  be  gained  to  the  coast. 

The  establishment  of  Mt.  Robson  park, 
a  scenic  area  of  great  magnificence,  and  the 
building  and  linking  up  of  roads  to  make  it 
accessible  is  another  work  of  great  impor- 
tance engaging  the  attention  of  "Good 
Roads"  Taylor  and  his  men. 

Coming  to  Vancouver  island,  a  section 
of  British  Columbia  by  itself,  containing 
close  to  10,000  acres  of  land,  on  the  southern 
end  of  which  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  is  located,  one  meets  with  another 
great  piece  of  wotk  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
and  his  department  have  several  fingers. 
The  development  of  Strathcona  park,  one 
of  the  finest  scenic  parks  in  the  world,  with 
its  800  square  miles  of  magnificent  territory, 
means,  among  many  other  things,  the  con- 
struction of  proper  highways  within  the  park 
area  and  the  making  of  connections  with 
trunk  roads  at  the  north  and  south. 

On  Vancouver  island  Mr.  Taylor  has 
established  a  system  of  roads  and  trails 
that  has  been  the  means  of  aiding  tremen- 
dously in  the  settling  up  of  the  more  remote 
districts  as  well  as  enhancing  the  prosperity 
of  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  island. 
The  roads  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bland, 
the  roads  and  trails  along  the  West  Coast, 
the  latter  including  a  trail  which  will  pres- 
ently connect  any  part  of  that  coast  with 
dviUzation;  the  piojected  road  to  Strath- 
cona park,  the  world-famous  Malahat 
Drive  and  innimierable  highways  and  by- 
ways, testify  to  the  ability,  forethought, 
patience  and  energy  of  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  ^orks. 

In  his  cooperation  with  the  various 
public  bodies  both  of  Vancouver  and  of 
Vancouver  island,  Mr.  Taylor  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  a  courteous,  able  and 
painstaking  official;  in  every  respect  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Deputations 
or  individuals  approaching  him  in  his 
official  capacity  have  found  a  man  who  is 
*  always  willing  to  meet  half  way  any  prop- 
osition tending  towards  the  good  of  the 
province.  And,  if  there  be  one  conspicuous 
quality  in  "Good  Roads"  Taylor's  char- 
acter it  is  that  of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  a 
man  who  has  his  whole  heart  in  his  work. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  estimate  the 
influence  which  this  work  will  have  upon 


future  generations,  but  it  is  neither  too  late 
nor  too  early  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Taylor  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  a  more  than  usually  able  government, 
which  has  developed  in  Sir  Richard  McBride 
a  man  whose  selection  of  capable  cabinet 
officers  has  been  proved  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  bom  forty-eight  years 
ago  in  London  Township,  Province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  his  father  having  been  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  his  mother  of  Ontario, 
the  latter  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Talbot, 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Durham.  Thomas, 
the  fifth  in  a  family  of  six  children,  was 
reared  on  a  farm  and  attended  the  graded 
and  high  schools  imtil  the  time  of  his  father's 
demise.  There  followed  a  course  in  the 
Commercial  college  at  London,  Ont.,  and 
then  the  young  man  entered  the  offices  of 
Taylor  &  Taylor,  lawyers,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years. 

In  1885,  then  twenty  years  of  age  and 
full  of  ambition  and  energy,  Mr.  Taylor 
went  to  Winnipeg,  which  was  then  just 
entering  upon  an  era  of  importance  as  a 
community.  He  was  variously  employed 
there  until  1888  when  he  went  to  British 
Columbia  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway.  In  1889  he  was  removed 
to  Donald,  B.  C,  in  connection  with  the 
mechanical  and  stores  department  of  the 
road  and,  for  a  year,  later,  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  company's  store  at  North  Bend. 
Leaving  the  C.  P.  R.  he  became  manager  of 
the  branch  store  of  C.  B.  Hume  &  Co.  at 
Revelstoke.  Subsequently  he  took  chaige 
for  the  same  firm  at  Trout  Lake  City  and 
then  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  and  took 
.  an  active  part  in  its  management  imtil  1903. 
>JMr.  Taylor  still  retains  a  financial  interest 
In  the  concern  which  is  an  important  and 
extensive  mercantile  establishment  with  a 
number  of  branches. 

In  politics,  of  course,  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
staimch  Conservative.  In  1900  he  received 
his  party's  nomination  as  a  member  of  the 
provincial  parliament  from  Revelstoke  dis- 
trict and  was  elected.'  He  was  reelected  in 
1903,  1907,  1909  and  in  1912.  In  1908  he 
was  called  into  the  government  by  Sir 
Richard  McBride,  Premier,  and,  on  the  21st 
of  December  of  that  year  he  was  sworn  in  as 
minister  of  public  works. 

Six  small  by-paths  branch  out  from  "Good 
Roads"  Taylor's  happy  home;  all  promising 
to  grow  into  good  roads,  too,  in  time. 

C.  L.  AsiiSTRONG. 


welieikr  Col  less  a: 
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A  Woman  of  Vision 

"¥  EARNED  but  modest,  brilliaot  but 
I  J  unassuming,  effident  but  unselfish, 
with  respect  for  men  and  reverence  for 
God"  is  Dr.  LueUa  Clay  Carson's  charac- 
terizatioB  of  the  ideal  woman.    To  the  fur- 


therance of  this  ideal  she  has  given  her  life 
work,  first  as  dean  of  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
as  president  of  Mills  CoUege  in  California. 
This  latter  institution  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  woman's  college 
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on  the  Pacific  Coasts  Founded  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cyrus  T.  Mills,  it  has  stood  for  the 
highest  ideals  in  the  education  of  women. 
With  the  death  of  Mrs.  Susan  Lincoln  Mills 
in  December  last  the  college  passed  from  the 
direct  influence  of  its  founders.  At  such 
a  time  in  the  history  of  an  institution  it  is 
natural  to  look  both  backward  and  forward 
to  view  with  gratulation  and  satisfaction 
the  history  of  the  past  and  to  cast  a  pro- 
phetic glance  into  the  future.  Mills  College 
has  had  an  honorable  record  and  its  future 
is  assured  under  such  able  leadership  as 
that  of  its  present  president. 

Vision  is  one  of  the  prime  qualities  of 
leadership,  and  this  quality  Dr.  Carson 
possesses  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is  inspir- 
ing to  listen  to  her  as  she  outlines  her  ideals 
for  "The  Greater  Mills  College,"  which  the 
large-minded  and  generous  citizens  of  this 
coast  will  undoubtedly  make  an  actuality 
by  generous  endowment.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  imiversity  on  a  log,  with  the 
student  at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the 
other,  the  modem  college  in  order  to  meet 
modem  conditions  must  be  well  equipped. 

"As  to  the  material  equipment'*  says  Dr. 
Carson,  "I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  college  shall  be  appropriately 
housed  in  modem  buildings  uniform  in 
color  and  material,  with  enough  diversity 
in  style  to  give  variety.  Though  we  have  a 
splendid  location  and  a  good-sized  campus 
of  150  acres,  I  am  anxious  that  we  should 
acquire  about  thirteen  acres  on  the  south. 
Upon  this  tract  is  a  hill  commanding  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  is  an 
ideal  location  for  a  group  of  art  buildings. 
In  addition  to  groups  of  buildings  on  the 
campus  I  would  have  a  row  of  splendid  new 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  Seminary  avenue. 

"Intellectually  and  morally  a  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  West  must  be  upon  broad  founda- 
tions, for  it  has  unusual  opportunities  for 
training  women  for  the  larger  service  required 
of  them  in  this  great  Western  common- 
wealth. Unlike  the  colleges  of  an  older  civili- 
zation it  is  not  bound  by  tradition  and  must 
prepare  for  a  larger  social  and  political  life 
than  was  ever  dreamed  possible  in  the  past. 

"Woman  in  the  home  has  ever  been  the 
conserver  of  health,  the  promoter  of  com- 
fort, the  divider  of  the  loaf  and  the  mis- 
sionary of  beauty.  She  must  perform  these 
offices  for  the  state  as  the  home.  To  pre- 
pare her  for  these  enlarged  duties,  courses 
of  study  should  follow  these  four  main  lines. 


"To  conserve  the  Public  Health  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  biology,  bacteriology, 
sanitation,  chemistry  and  physical  culture 
are  necessary. 

"To  promote  the  public  comfort  and 
welfare  requires  an  acquaintance  with 
sociology,  political  economy  and  civics. 

"To  divide  the  loaf  requires  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  foodstuffs  and  their 
proper  preparation,  together  with  all  the 
variety  of  knowledge  embraced  in  modem 
domestic  economy.  The  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  might  be  solved  if 
women  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  cost  and  quality  of  foodstuffs. 

"The  missionary  of  beauty  must  have  a 
broad  grounding  in  painting,  music,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  the  drama. 

"Along  with  the  intellectual  training 
must  go.  the  developing  and  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  nature  which  is  the  highest 
function  of  a  woman's  college.  And  thus 
'Greater  Mills  College'  will  interpret  to  a 
new  generation  its  motto  ^Pro  Ckristo  d 
Mundo,* 

"Why  not  get  this  training  at  the  great 
imiversities?  you  ask.  University  courses 
are  prepared  in  the  main  by  men,  for  men, 
and  from  the  mass  of  information  a  woman 
must  select  what  she  needs.  In'  a  woman's 
college  the  courses  are  prepared  especially 
for  women.  The  selection  has  been  made 
with  the  needs  of  women  in  view,  and  thus 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  student  is  saved." 

This  far-sighted  president  of  Mills  Col- 
lege was  bom  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Her 
parents  were  prominent  pioneers  of  that 
state.  Her  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  schools  of  her  native  dty.  For  two 
years  she  was  a  pupil  at  Mills,  but  ill- 
health  compelled  her  to  give  up  her  work 
there.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  she 
was  at  Benicia  during  the  Seminary's  last 
year  at  that  place.  The  enthusiastic  young 
girl  listened  eagerly  to  Dr.  Mills'  account 
of  the  new  buildings  which  are  the  old 
buildings  of  the  present,  and  to  his  plans  for 
the  enlarged  usefulness  of  the  school,  little 
dreaming  that  some  day  she  would  be 
guiding  the  destinies  of  Mills  College  with  a 
vision  for  its  future  which  its  founder  never 
pictured  in  his  most  prophetic  moments. 

Dr.  Carson's  experience  in  teaching  has 
been  wide.  She  began  her  career  as  pre- 
ceptress in  the  Pacific  University  at  Forest 
Grove,  Oregon.  Then  she  served  as  \i(X- 
principal  of  the  Canch  School  of  Portland, 
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from  which  position  she  was  called  to  be 
dean  of  women  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Always  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Mills, 
the  latter  chose  her  in  1909  to  be  her  suc- 
cessor as  president. 

Dr.  Carson  has  traveled  widely  in  this 
a>untry  and  Europe.  Recency  she  visited 
all  the  women's  colleges  of  ^e  Eastern 
States.  She  is  also  a  writer.  Her  best 
known  work  is  a  "Handbook  of  English 
Composition"  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Wellesley  College,  and  by  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Lela  Angier  Lenfest. 


A  Plant-Master  and  His  Power 

THE  story  of  how  Luther  Burbank,  by 
pollenation  and  selection,  has  created 
species  of  plants  is  not  a  new  c^e;  but  very 
few  even  of  his  intimate  friends  know  what 
a  delicately  sensitive  human  organism  his 
intense  study  of  plant-life  has  made  of 
him,  or  how  dose  in  touch  he  is,  as  a  result 
of  his  study,  with  life  principles.  To  imder- 
stand  these  things,  a  glance  at  his  general 
method  in  the  nursery  is  necessary.  Hav- 
ing cross-fertilized,  for  example,  the  wild 
Siberian  blackberry  with  the  California 
wild  blackberry,  he  collects  and  saves  the 
myriads  of  tiny  seeds,  plants  them  and 
grows  thousands  of  seedlings,  puts  them  in 
the  nursery,  and  selection  and  rejection 
begins. 

When  he  is  thus  at  work  his  rapidity  is 
marvelous.  With  quick  glances  at  indi- 
vidual vines  he  moves  down  the  long  rows 
saying  "Kill,  keep;  kill,  keep,"  while  three 
or  four  trained  employees  follow  him,  mark- 
ing the  plants  to  be  saved.  When  he  finds 
a  s{>ecimen  of  striking  and  imusual  promise, 
one  almost  or  quite  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
world,  his  well-known  mark,  a  sort  of  a 
double  cross,  is  made  with  his  own  hand. 
The  rejected  plants  are  immediately  de- 
stroyed, for  no  plant  of  poor  quality  is 
allowed  to  remain  and  blossom,  as  its  pollen 
might  be  carried  by  the  industrious  insect 
to  the  prombing  fruit  and  thus  vitiate  the 
good  bloom.  It  is  in  this  work  of  selection 
that  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Mr.  Biu*bank's 
genius  is  to  be  seen;  for  his  is  the  instinct 
that  knows  by  the  "look"  or  perhaps  "feel" 
of  the  plant  whether  it  pronuses  good  or 
bad.  Curious  experts  have  proved  that 
the   instinctive   judgment   of   the   plant- 


grower  seldom  errs.  These  have  taken  the 
trees  discarded  by  the  plant-creator,  gro\yn 
them  by  the  side  of  the  good  trees  and  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  experimenter 
knows  what  he  is  about. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Burbank's  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  as  regards  touch,  sight 
and  hearing,  explains  in  a  large  degree  his 
power  to  so  unerringly  select  the  plsmt  best 
suited  to  survive  as  a  producer  for  human 
welfare.  But  it  is  not  the  full  explanation. 
Burbank  not  long  ago  in  a  conversation 
with  the  writer  called  attention  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  some  people  attract  each 
other,  others  repel.  Domestic  animals 
often  have  instinctive  likings  for  some 
people,  for  others  instinctive  dislikes. 
Plants  floiuish  imder  the  care  of  some  who 
try  to  garden.  Other  people,  try  as  they 
may,  are  imable  to  make  a  plant  flourish. 
The  important  point  is  that  plants  feel  just 
as  animals  do,  but  in  less  degree,  the  kindly 
care  or  love  bestowed  upon  them  by  their 
cultivators.  Burbank's  explanation  of  this 
strange  instinctive  power  is  interesting: 

"There  is,"  he  says,  "a  magnetism,  a  life 
principle,  not  yet  well  imderstood,  which 
pla)rs  under  sympathetic  conditions  be- 
tween human  and  human,  between  hmnan 
and  animal,  between  human  and  plant. 
The  common  carrier  of  this  magnetism 
may  be  electricity — electricity,  I  repeat, 
being  merely  the  carrier." 

It  is  this  hypothetical  magnetism  trans- 
ported on  electricity  that  enables  the  Plant- 
Master,  aided  by  his  highly  developed  sen- 
sitiveness, to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a  plant 
to  survive.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  this 
power,  so  refined  as  to  make  it  appear  the 
gift  of  the  gods,  which  causes  the  ordinary 
visitor  at  the  Santa  Rosa  gardens,  or  the 
average  reader  of  results  obtained  in  creat- 
ing species,  to  shake  heads  and  mutter 
"Alchemist!"  "wizard!"  terms  which  Mr. 
Burbank  in  no  manner  deserves  to  have 
applied  to  him.  He  is  hiunan,  the  same  as 
others,  only  he  is  a  human  far  ahead  of  the 
time  in  development  of  sense-power  and  soul. 

Once  imderstanding  these  qualities  both 
mental  and  physical,  one  is  prepared  to 
accept  many  of  the  marvels  of  Biu*bank's 
work-life;  for,  frail  in  body  as  the  Plant- 
Master  appears,  what  he  does,  and  his 
output  of  work,  is  no  less  wonderful  than 
the  wonders  of  his  gardens.  For  example, 
because  of  his  close  use  of  eyesight  in  ob- 
servation of  plants  during  the  day,  it  becomes 
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run  down.  Sometimes  the  writing  is  little 
more  than  a  scrawl.  Sometimes  when 
paper  runs  short  he  cross-writes  a  page. 
But  it  is  clearly  enough  done  for  the  patient 
typist,  i>erhaps  with  slight  help  from  the 
comp>oser,  to  unravel  all  for  the  clean  type- 
written page. 

His  sense  of  color  also  goes  far  beyond 
the  usual.  Like  the  blind  he  can  tell  color 
from  the  "feel."  An  ordinary  bed  of  white 
2^>pears  to  him  not  as  one  unbroken  color, 
but  perhaps  a  half-dozen  shades  from  cream 
to  pure  white.  He  has  been  known  to 
figure  out  a  shade  by  conceiving  it  in  his 
mind,  and  with  this  as  a  desired  color  to 
be  realized  in  a  new  flower,  to  begin  and 
successfully  prosecute  the  search  for  a  new 
plant  rarity. 

The   flowers  of  the  Santa  Rosa  garden 
must  be  carefully  guarded,  for  a  visitor  not 
educated  into  the  real  value  of  a  rare  speci- 
men may  thoughtlessly  pluck   and  carry 
away  one  of  most  worth.   The  fence  aroimd 
the  garden  is  low  so  that  the  casual  visitor 
may  from  the  outside  look  into  the  modem 
Eklen.    Once  the  gate  was  left  open  and  a 
little  girl,  peering  through,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  take  a  lily  growing  near. 
Now  this  lily  had  gone  to  seed,  all  but  the 
top  flowers.   The  flower  was  plucked  and  the 
childish  hand  rasped  from  the  flower  stem 
the  small  ripened  seeds  and  they  fell  in  the 
sand  and  gravel.    In  dismay  Mr.  Burbank 
missed  the  specimen — the  culmination  of 
the  work  of  years  gone  I   With  tears  trailing 
his  cheeks  he  went  in  the  house  to  his 
sister,  and  the  two  went  back  to  where  the 
Uly  had  been  taken.   Mrs.  Beeson  suggested 
that  probably  the  ripe  pods,  imattractive 
to  the  child  who  wanted  only  the  flowers, 
might  have  been  scattered  near  by.    Surely 
enough  one  was  foimd;  then  Mr.  Burbank 
got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
sand  and  patiently  hour  after  hour  himted 
till  nearly  all  the  very  minute  seeds  were 
recovered. 

It  is  very  natural  for  the  Plant-Master 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  human  character, 
as  his  little  book,  "The  Training  of  the 
Human  Plant,"  attests.     In  judging  the 


worth  of  the  hiunan  it  is  probably  the 
introactive  magnetism  that  gives  him  the 
discernment.  This  is  noted  in  his  attitude 
to  visitors  at  the  gardens.  He  is  fully 
cognizant  that  the  very  seconds  of  his  own 
life  must  be  conserved  for  his  great  work, 
yet  he  is  strangely  alive  to  tie  rational 
sympathy  of  a  serious  visitor.  The  mere 
curious  caller  receives  short  shrift,  while  the 
man  who  brings  a  real  thought  or  a  good 
criticism,  who  comes  with  a  message,  is 
immediately  recognized  and  is  sure  of  a 
hearing.  Quoting  from  Goethe,  "A  friendly 
thought  is  the  piu'est  gift  mankind  can 
afford  to  man,"  he  once  reflected  this  idea 
in  an  autograph.  This  explains  why  he 
often  takes  a  holiday  for  recreation  and 
interchange  of  ideas.  "There  is  all  the 
difference  between  men  that  there  is  be- 
tween wheel-barrows  and  watches"  he  said 
again  in  the  interview  referred  to.  The 
many-jeweled  watch  finds  an  open  door  at 
Burbank's.  He  is,  therefore,  as  far  as  his 
time  allows,  as  careful  a  student  of  striking 
human  character  as  he  is  of  the  wonders  of 
his  fields  and  greenhouses.  It  was  a  most 
intense  disappointment  to  him  that  John 
Muir  and  Thomas  Edison  passed  him  by, 
giving  as  their  reason  for  doing  so  the  very 
courteous  "We  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
work." 

Mr.  Biu-bank  is  no  doubt  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  on  many  points  of  science.  "All 
communication  is  by  means  of  vibration" 
he  says.  "Sound  is  borne  on  vibrations  of 
air,  heat  by  water,  light  flies  on  the  wings 
of  ether.  Shall  we  not  say  that  mind  is 
borne  on  wings  of  electricity?  And  is  not 
the  so-called  mental  telepathy"  (in  which 
Mr.  Burbank  believes  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  experience)  "the  faint-shadowing  forth 
of  what  may  later  be  a  clear  truth  to  us, 
that  mind  may  talk  to  mi^d  over  the 
gulfs  of  space?"  This  is  not  the  exact 
wording  Mr.  Burbank  gave  to  his  ideas 
spoken  during  the  hour  we  talked  together, 
but  the  substance  stated.  This  thought  is 
an  indication  of  the  intensity  with  which 
he  is  peering  into  the  mysteries  of  life. 

Henry  Meade  Bland. 
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A  Cooperative  Melon-Cutting 

IN  1908  the  Imperial  valley,  stretching 
its  tawny  lengUi  along  the  border  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico,  was  can- 
taloupe-mad. During  the  three  preceding 
years  the  pioneer  growers  of  muskmelons 
had  cleared  two  hundred  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre,  marketing  their  out- 
put in  June  when  no  other  melons  appeared 
on  the  Eastern  markets.  Cantsdoupes 
promised  ready  cash  in  large  quantities, 
a  commodity  the  valley  needed  sadly.  So 
everybody  planted  muskmelons  and  laid 
in  a  supply  of  blank  checks. 

Eighteen  himdred  carloads  went  out. 
The  valley,  holding  its  breath,  braced  itself 
against  the  shock  of  the  money  avalanche 
that  would  presently  sweep  across  the 
Colorado.  But  the  avalanche  of  cash  did 
not  come.  Bills  came  instead.  When 
freight  and  selling  charges  had  been  de- 
ducted, less  than  nothing  remained  of  the 
selling  price.  Of  coiu'se  the  railroads,  being 
handy,  were  blamed  for  a  large  share  of  the 
calamity. 

For  three  successive  seasons  history 
repeated  itself.  Though  ever  increasing 
quantities  of  cantaloupes  were  poured  into 
the  void  of  the  Eastern  markets,  no  profits 
came  back.  Few  growers  were  lucky 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

In  191 2  the  growers  were  exceedingly 
tired  of  work  that  did  not  even  bring  them 
glory.  A  record-breaking  crop  was  on  the 
vines  that  year.  Should  distribution  be 
handled  in  the  usual  chaotic  manner,  the 
fiasco  would  be  worse  than  ever.  The 
growers  went  after  the  dozen  big  commis- 
sion houses  that  marketed  the  crop.  Hith- 
erto these  firms  had  worked  in  the  dark, 
each  one  anxious  to  conceal  its  operations 
from  all  others,  eager  to  take  trade  away  from 
the  other  fellow  by  underbidding,  all  simul- 
taneously shipping  to  the  same  markets, 
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glutting  them  with  fruit  and  forcing  the 
wholesale  price  to  zero  while  other  markets, 
neglected,  remained  bare. 

The  growers  forced  the  shippers  to  get 
together,  to  organize  a  clearing-house,  to 
divide  the  coimtry  into  districts,  to  assign 
exclusive  territory  to  the  various  firms  and 
to  regulate  shipments  into  each  district 
according  to  market  conditions. 

In  191 1  the  growers  shipped  2800  car- 
loads and  lost  money.  In  191 2  they  shipped 
3100  carloads  under  the  new  plan  and  made 
a  fair  profit,  receiving  on  the  average  a 
dollar  a  crate  net  for  cantaloupes  costing 
sixty-five  cents  to  produce,  pick,  haul  and 
pack. 

This  year  the  crop  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  3600  carloads,  twice  the  size  of  the 
disastrous  1908  crop,  yet  the  net  proceeds 
per  crate  averaged  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cents.  Profits  of  eighty  dollars  an  acre  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

If  an  automobile  manufacturer  with  an 
output  of  a  hundred  thousand  motor-cars 
a  year  employed  a  dozen  agents  to  sell  the 
machines  for  what  they  would  bring,  if 
these  agents  simultaneously  rushed  the 
cars  into  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  cities, 
the  manufacturer  would  be  ruined  in  a 
year.  Growers  of  perishable  fruit,  v^e- 
tables,  grapes  and  melons,  forced  to  dis- 
pose of  their  output  in  a  few  weeks,  have 
followed  this  sales'  plan  for  years,  are  still 
following  it.  Only  by  a  miracle,  by  the 
magic  power  of  sustaining  life  inherent 
in  the  soil,  have  so  many  of  them  survived 
successive  seasons  of  disaster. 

The  example  of  the  melon  growers  proves 
that  the  country's  markets  are  vddcy  large 
and  hungry  enough  to  absorb  at  fair  prices 
all  that  is  produced,  provided  the  prcxiucts 
are  distributed  methodically.  The  apple 
growers  of  the  Northwest,  after  two  seasons 
of    unsatisfactory    returns,    have   realized 
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this  fact.  This  year  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors,  a  cooperative  sales' 
agency,  is  handling  the  output  of  seventy- 
eight  producers'  associations  scattered  over 
six  states.  Practically  all  the  fruit  growers 
in  a  territory  covering  one-fifth  the  area  of 
the  continental  United  States  have  joined 
hands  to  solve  the  marketing  problem. 
Never  before  have  so  many  elements  scat- 
tered over  as  large,  as  diversified  an  area 
been  brought  together  in  one  compact 
organization.  One  successful  season  should 
knit  this  cooperative  organization  together 
so  firmly  that  the  growers  will  never  return 
to  a  selling  system  formulated  in  the  dark 
ages  of  agriculture. 

Ta^ng  Honesty  to  Promote  Fraud 

IN  the  manufacture  of  port,  sherry,  tokay, 
Malaga  and  other  brands  of  sweet  wine 
a  portion  of  the  grajwjuice  is  distilled  into 
brandy  and  added  to  the  fermented  fluid. 
This  intUspensable  process,  by  which  no  for- 
eign substance  is  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  is  practiced  the  world  over  wherever 
sweet  wines  are  made — except  in  Ohio. 

For  many  years  a  tax  of  three  cents  a 
gallon  has  been  levied  upwn  wines,  includ- 


ing the  sweet  varieties.  Under  this  tax 
a  large  wine  industry  sprang  up  in  Cali- 
fornia, many  millions  were  invested  m  vine- 
yards and  plants.  And  the  output  of  these 
plants  was  pure. 

A  few  months  ago  Senator  Atlee  Pomer- 
ene — of  Ohio — presented  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  a  measure  designed  to 
raise  the  tax  on  grape  brandy  used  in  the 
fortification  of  sweet  wines  from  three  cents 
to  a  dollar  ten  cents  a  gallon.  No  temper- 
ance society  had  asked  for  this  increase; 
it  had  not  been  recommended  by  any  de- 
partment of  the  Government;  the  populace 
did  not  clamor  for  it;  winemakcrs  and  vine- 
yardists  were  not  asked  concerning  its 
effect  upon  their  business;  no  public  hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  committee  fa- 
vorably reported  on  it.  Like  Pallas  Athene, 
the  thirty-fold  increase  in  the  tax  sprang 
full  grown  out  of  the  Jovian  head  of  the 
Senator — from  Ohio. 

Of  course  the  California  grape  growers 
hastily  sent  a  delegation  to  protest  against 
this  arbitrary  exorbitant  increase.  In 
Washington  the  Califomians  met  a  dele- 
gation come  to  insist  upon  the  increase  in 
the  tax.    This  delegation  also  consisted  of 
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weighted  down  with  the  burden  of  an  ex- 
cessive impost  did  the  squealing.  Ohio, 
shouting  for  a  higher  tax  on  California's 
unadulterated  product,  with  shaking  voice 
and  •trembling  finger  begged  the  committee 
not  to  levy  a  tax  upon  a  liquid  deriving 
nothing  but  its  name  and  color  from  the 
vine. 

Shall  Congress  adopt  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Ohio  Senator,  tax  an  honest 
product  to  death  that  a  dishonest  product 
may  enjoy  a  wider  sale,  tax-free? 

Is  Private  Hold-up  a  Public  Virtue? 

THE  Forest  Service  has  rendered  the 
nation  most  valuable  service.  It  has 
preserved  for  future  generations  the  bal- 
ance of  the  public  timber,  it  is  preventing 
forest  fires,  saving  brush  and  timber  cover 
on  the  West's  priceless  watersheds,  it  is 
improving  the  public  ranges,  enlarging 
their  capacity,  it  is  exterminating  rodents 
and  jackrabbits,  helping  to  increase  the 
game  supply,  is  reforesting  barren  areas, 
preaching  sane,  scientific  lumbering  meth- 
ods, is  reducing  the  tremendous  waste  of 
forest  products  by  investigation  and  dem- 
onstration and  it  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  control  over  water-power 
sites  and  their  development. 

But  the  Forest  Service  is  not  infallible. 
In  its  desire  ,to  make  a  record  and  please 
its  master,  the  public,  it  may  go  too  far, 
create  friction  by  an  overzealous  adherence 
to  a  hard-and-fast  policy.  Here  is  a  case 
in  point: 

The  South  Yuba  water  system  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  was  started  in  1856.  Within 
this  system  are  some  thirty  small  reser- 
voirs and  five  hundred  miles  of  ditches  and 
canals,  all  having  been  in  private  owner- 
ship since  the  beginning.  In  1905  the  sys- 
tem— ^it  had  been  operated  at  a  loss  since 
hydraulic  mining  was  prohibited — was  sold 
to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
This  company  determined  to  make  the 
system  pay  by  spending  fifteen  million 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  large  reser- 
voirs that  would  store  the  spring  floods,  in 
building  canals,  power  plants  and  irrigation 
ditches  to  use  the  stored  water  after  the 
potential  power  had  been  extracted  from 
it.  Every  square  foot  of  land  needed  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  old  system  was 
acquired  from  private  owners  except  one 
strip  of  twelve  hundred  feet  crossing  a 
comer  of  an  isolated  section  of  government 
Jand.    This  square  mile  of  valueless  moun- 


tainside was  surrounded  by  private  land, 
it  was  far  from  the  body  of  the  public 
domain  comprised  within  the  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forest,  three  hundred  feet  below  its 
comer  passed  the  old  canal  which  was  to 
be  enlarged  ten  times  and  carried  at  a 
higher  level.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
improvement,  a  right-of-way  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  long  across  the  isolated  tract  of 
public  land  was  needed.  This  right-of-way 
the  Forest  Service  refused  to  grant  unless 
the  corporation  agreed  to  sell  the  entire 
system  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time 
to  any  municipality  designated  by  the 
Service,  at  an  appraised  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Service.  The  contract  also  con- 
tained conditions  giving  the  Service  the 
right  to  prescribe  a  system  of  accoimting 
and  other  privileges. 

If  the  private  owner  of  a  twelve-hundred- 
foot  strip  tried  to  impose  such  conditions 
upon  a  corporation  in  exchange  for  a  right- 
of-way,  the  attempt  would  be  styled  a  hold- 
up and  no  court  would  countenance  it 
Had  the  system  been  new,  had  the  com- 
pany received  from  the  Forest  Service  the 
power  site,  the  water-rights,  the  land  neces- 
sary for  reservoirs  and  canals,  the  Forest 
Service  would  have  had  the  undeniable 
right,  the  duty  to  safeguard  the  interest 
of  the  public,  owner  of  the  land,  by  impos- 
ing the  conditions  most  advantageous  to 
the  people.  But  the  system  had  been  m 
private  hands,  had  been  delivering  water 
and  power  to  its  patrons  for  half  a  century. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  was  con- 
ferred upon  public-service  companies  to 
protect  them  against  gouging  by  private 
parties.  Does  the  act  of  gouging  change 
its  ethics  when  it  is  performed  by  the  public 
instead  of  being  done  by  private  parties? 

Still,  the  public  might  pat  its  overzeal- 
ous servants  on  the  back  if  the  gouging  had 
been  successful.  But  it  wasn't.  The  com- 
pany did  not  absolutely  have  to  have  the 
twelve-hundred-foot  strip.  By  building 
a  large  pipe  line  twenty-two  hundred  feet 
long  it  could  keep  its  water  from  public 
property,  convey  it  around  the  lower  end 
of  the  Forest  section.  Instead  of  flooding 
some  twenty-five  acres  of  public  land  at  the 
extreme  head  of  the  enlarged  reservoir,  it 
could  and  will  build  an  eighty-five-foot  dam 
to  keep  the  sacred  soil,  useless  for  any  pur- 
pose, clean  and  dry. 

In  other  words,  the  attempted  hold-up 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  not  complete. 
By  spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  than 
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it  intended,  the  company  could  avoid  the 
use  of  two  small  patches  of  public  land. 
This  extra  quarter  million  will,  of  course, 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  project.  To  the 
extent  of  the  interest  charges  on  this 
amount,  to  the  extent  of  the  maintenance 
expenses  of  an  unnecessary  pipe  line,  of  an 
unnecessary  dam,  the  cost  of  the  output 
to  the  consumer  will  be  increased.  Was  it 
good  business  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  increase  the  cost  of  an  enter- 
prise which  it  can  never  hope  to  control? 
The  sensible  thing  to  do  would  have  been 
the  elimination  of  the  isolated  tracts  from 
the  National  Forests  and  their  sale  to  the 
company  at  an  appraised  value.  Instead 
of  hampering  the  company,  the  Forest 
Service  should  have  aided  it  in  the  storage 
of  flood  water  that  has  hitherto  gone  to 
waste. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  company,  in 
clearing  the  reservoir  site,  without  a  permit 
cut  the  timber  on  a  small  patch  of  Forest 
Service  land,  affect  the  merits  of  the  right- 
of-way  proposition. 

The  Qub  Woman  and  Real  Work 

A  WESTERN  woman  studied  medicine, 
became  an  M.  D.,  built  up  a  good 
practice,  married,  had  a  child  and  con- 
tinued in  her  vocation.  Of  a  sudden  she 
dropped  medicine,  abandoned  her  practice, 
put  the  child  out  of  the  home  and  volun- 
tarily, as  chairman  of  a  woman's  club  com- 
mittee, proceeded  to  watch  the  acts  of  the 
city  administration  with  Argus  eyes. 

This  woman  had  lost  her  sense  of  pro- 
portion. She  had  spent  years  in  equipping 
herself  for  a  professional  career,  following 
it  honorably,  successfully,  until  club  life 
engulfed  her.  Then  she  cast  her  profession 
aside  as  a  child  discards  a  used  toy  and 
assumed  a  position  she  was  not  by  training 
qualified  to  fill.  She  had  been  a  profes- 
sional worker;  she  became  an  amateur. 
The  chance  was  hers  to  help  demonstrate, 
by  quiet,  efficient,  continued  medical  serv- 
ice, that  woman  is  the  equal  of  man  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor,  that  she  is  not  lacking 
in  steady  purpose  and  staying  power. 
Instead,  she  chose  the  limelight  and  the 
center  of  the  stage  upon  which  the  civic 
amateur  performs.  She  strengthened  the 
reproach  of  emotional  dilettantism  directed 
against  the  woman's  movement;  she  fur- 
nished proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement,  unconsciously  per- 


haps, are  craving  change,  diversion  and 
excitement  rather  than  lasting  results, 
that  club  life  among  women  b  not  the  means 
it  pretends  to  be  but  an  end  itself. 

Until  the  woman  who  is  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  domestic  toil  has  shown  that 
she  is  willing  to  assimie  uncomplainingly 
a  share  of  the  endless  drudgery  that  is  the 
lot  of  millions  of  men,  imtil  the  unmarried 
worker  ceases  to  consider  matrimony  the 
natural  dunq>ing  ground  of  all  professional 
obligations  and  ambitions,  until  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  woman's  clubs  cease  to 
fill  the  horizon  of  the  members  to  the 
zenith,  imtil  they  shrink  to  their  prq)er 
proportions  of  time-fillers,  until  then  a  very 
large  proportion  of  skeptical  men  will  con- 
tinue to  hide  supercilious  smiles  when  the 
ardent  leaders  of  the  feminist  movement 
are  aroimd. 

Soothing  the  Western  Banker's  Nerves 

A  FIRM  manufacturing  pipes  and  tanks 
for  irrigation  plants  owed  the  bank 
twelve  thousand  dollar  last  summer.  The 
concern  had  more  orders  on  its  books  than 
its  sixty  employees  could  fill.  Its  financial 
affairs  were  in  good  condition  except  that  it 
needed  more  capital  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
panding business. 

In  July  the  bank  called  the  loan,  insisted 
upon  its  reduction  by  two  thousand  dollars 
a  month.  It  would  not  accept  notes  signed 
by  substantial  ranchers,  paper  maturing 
after  the  harvest  this  fall.  The  bank  in- 
sisted on  cash.  Though  the  concern  was 
swamped  with  unfilled  orders,  thoiigh  busi- 
ness was  normal,  the  concern  had  to  dis- 
charge twenty  men  in  order  to  pay  the 
bank. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  credit  of  sound  financial  institutions 
was  arbitrarily  outailed  by  panicky  bank- 
ers whose  unreasoning  fright  threw  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  employment.  Yet  these 
same  bankers  declared  that  deposits  of  gov- 
ernment money  were  not  needed  in  their 
vicinity. 

If  the  Glass  Currency  Bill  can  extract 
the  fear  of  Wall-street  happen  ngs  out  of 
the  soul  of  the  Western  banker,  if  the  re- 
gional reserve  featiu*e  can  induce  the  banker 
to  extend  or  withhold  credit  calmly,  wisely, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the 
region  he  serves,  if  elastic  currency  can  con- 
fine a  speculative  tremor  to  the  point  of 
its  origin,  can  prevent  it  from  setting  up  a 
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sympathetic  financial  disturbance  in  the 
otherwise  tranquil  and  prosperous  West,  if 
the  bill  can  do  these  things,  let  us  pass  it 
without  delay. 

The  Fossilized  Mining  Law 

GOLD  and  other  metals  are  found  either 
in  veins  and  ledges  of  ore  between 
walls  of  rock  or  in  a  free  state  scattered  in 
fine  particles  throughout  the  soil.  Different 
rules  and  r^ulations  apply  to  the  location 
and  patenting  of  lode  and  placer  claims. 
The  size  and  shape  of  a  lode  daim  is  largely 
determined  by  Ae  length  and  the  course 
of  the  vein.  A  gold-bearing  gravel  or  placer 
daim  has  a  maximum  area  of  twenty  acres. 
To  hold  this  claim  against  covetous  neigh- 
bors, it  is  necessary  to  spend  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  improvements.  However, 
eight  owners  of  contiguous  daims,  each 
containing  twenty  acres,  may  pool  their 
holdings  and  perform  the  assessment  work 
on  only  one  of  the  dght  daims.  Nor  does 
the  law  prevent  these  eight  men  from  locat- 
ing as  many  assodation  daims  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  each  as  may  be  lying  around 
loose.  In  California  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
common that  one  man,  armed  with  the 
names  of  seven  diunmies,  should  attempt 
to  hold  possession  of  five  and  even  ten 
square  miles  of  supposedly  oil-bearing  land. 
Similarly,  many  Alaskan  operators  acquired 
gold-bearing  placer  lands  to  the  extent  of  a 
dozen  sections  or  more,  holding  possession 
by  spending  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
the  improvement,  nominal  or  real,  of  each 
section. 

Now  comes  the  Interior  Department  and 
raises  the  ante.  B^inning  with  next  year, 
no  placer  daim  can  be  held  unless  the 
claimant  spends  a  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually in  improving  each  twenty-acre  tract. 
To  hold  a  square  mile,  the  annual  expense 
rises  from  four  himdred  to  thirty-two  hun- 
dred dollars. 


In  the  days  of  the  Argonauts  when  a 
panful  of  gravel  often  yielded  a  hundred 
dollars,  this  rule  was  rigidly  enforced.  On 
the  rich  ground  worked  by  the  Forty- 
niners  the  rule  read:  ''Dig  or  get  c^  the 
diunp!"  But  the  Forty-niners  knew  noth- 
ing of  modem  gold-dredging  methods,  of 
gold  boats  costing  a  quarter  million  ^iece 
that  handle  gravd  containing  only  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  gold  per  cubic  yard  and 
handle  it  at  a  profit.  In  Alaska  this  gold- 
dredging  industry  has  just  b^un.  A  gold 
boat  cannot  be  operated  profitably  unless 
it  has  a  large  area  at  its  disposal.  The  new 
rule,  which  increases  preliminary  expenses 
eightfold,  is  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the 
Alaskan  dredging  companies.  It  takes 
from  them  the  right  to  hold,  at  maidy 
nominal  e:|Q)ense,  large  placer  areas  until 
such  time  as  their  dredges  can  reach  them. 
The  new  rule  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing placer  gold  from  lean  gravd  by  dredg- 
ing, but  it  also  increases  the  chances  of  the 
poor  prospector  to  obtain  a  slice  of  ridi 
Alaskan  placer  ground.  It  kills  the  dummy 
entryman,  but  it  also  retards  the  exploita- 
tion of  low-grade  propositions  that  require 
large  capital  expenditures  for  their  devd- 
opment. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  country's  antiquated 
mining  laws.  These  laws  have  not  been 
changed  materially  for  fifty  years,  for  half 
a  centiuy  during  which  the  mining  indus- 
try has  been  revolutionized  every  decade. 
The  shop-worn,  seedy,  graybearded  relics 
of  the  early  days  no  longer  fit  in  with  mod- 
em conditions.  Throughout  the  West 
mining  men  would  wdcome  radical  changes 
in  the  basic  enactments  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  mineral-bearing  public  land. 
Even  a  leasing  law,  wisely,  liberally  ad- 
ministered, would  be  preferred  by  a  very 
large  number  of  operators  to  the  fossO- 
ized  statutes  at  present  in  force. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

A  tempting  dessert 
confection,  loved  by 
all  who  have  ever 
tasted  them.  Suit- 
able for  every  occa- 
sion where  a  dessert 
sweet  is  desired.  In 
ten-cent  tins ;  also 
in  twenty-five-cent 
tins. 

ADOKA 

'  Another  charming  coniec- 
lion— a  filled  sugar  wafer 
with  a  bountiful  center  oi 
rich,  smooth  cream. 

rtSTDJO 

An  ever-popular  delight 
An  almond-shaped  dessert 
confection  with  a  kernel  of 
almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATt  TOKtNS 

Still  another  example  of  the 

E:rfect  dessert  confection, 
nchanting  wafers  with  a 
most  delightful  creamy  fill- 
ing— entirely  covered  by 
the  richest  of  sweet  choc- 
olate. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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These  'Holeproofs'  Are  Wonderful  Socks" 


Go  to  a  fumisbiDg,  dothinf;  or  department  store 
and  see  the  original  guaraoteed  hose — famous  Hole- 
proof Hosiery.     Note  its  Uxlure,  light  weight  and 


slyk. 


Buy  sii  paira  of  Holeproof  and  begin 
them,  as  a  million  wearers  do. 

Buy  them  today.  They  will  last  six  months  or 
longer.  It  they  wear  out — if  even  a  thread  breaks — 
you  get  new  pairs  free. 

We  pay  an  average  of  741:  per  pound  for  the  yam 
in  Holeproof.    Common  yam  costs  but  32c. 

But  ours  is  Ihret-ply  and  long-fibre  cotton.  That 
means  strength  with  light  weight.     It  meatu  seft 


pliabiiily.  The  wear  you  get  in  these  stoddngs 
or  sodis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  weight  of 
the  yam. 

Holeproof  dealers  now  have  the  new  Fall  colors 
in  many  weights.    Both  Cotton  and  Silk.     Go  see 

WritE  ui  for  your  declcra'  buib.     We  ,ahip  dinct  wbcte 


«(  Swkitocm 
ling  (bout  Holi 


Ask  (or  DEW  McreeriinT  HoWt 
uip&in.    Writelorfrnbookte 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO^  MUw>uk<Mt,Wi>. 

Halspreof  Hoaiarr  Co.  of  Cinadii,  LuL,  Lid  on.  Cu. 
HhIumI  HhIwt  Oh.  10  CW«b  AUn.  Lmi>o«l.  IU«l«i 


ffolcprcMDfffosierq 

MM.     FOR  ../r^CN.  WOMEN  .JIJKANO  CHILDREN./ 


Holeproof     Bdrlu:    o[    vc 
proof  Stock!  Dgi,  (3.     Boi 
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MiirRaret  AngKti's 


Callfoni 


Tho'pWd 


erthestwll  of  Ihc  artist' 


ancl^iiu  bwRtne  a 


o  th[>w  ol  AnUsone 


Latin  patriotism  and  love  of 

Honors  to  the  beautiful  in  music  and  ait 

Verdi  in  San      ^'^"^  '°"°"*  ^"^''"^  expresaon  in 

the  massive  Verdi  monument 
IranaSCO  p^en  to  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  her  Italian  CoIodj — 
the  4o,oi»  dwellers  of  the  "Little  Italy"  by  the 
Golden  Gate  who,  led  by  EtCore  Patrizi,  editor  of 
L'llalia,  have  subscribed  a  fund  of  $15,000  since 
Verdi's  death  in  J901.  *  At  lime  of  writing,  the 
board  of  supervisors  is  considerin);  the  site,  which 
will  be  the  Civic  Center  or  Golden  Gate  Park,  elab- 
orate ceremonies  of  unveiling  to  be  held  in  coubcc- 
tion  with  the  Portola  Festival  and  the  opening  of 
the  grand  opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  under  leader- 
ship of  Leoncavallo,  composer  of  "I'  Pagliacci." 

That  the  gift  might  be  Italian  in  everj-  detail  it 
was  made  in  Italy,  from  the  decorative  bronze  parts 
to  the  stone  base  and  pedestal  which  arc  of  the  cele- 
brated red  and  black  granite  of  Baveno  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  The  monument  is  nearly  14  fiel 
high  and  weighs  51  tons.  It  was  super\'ised  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Milan.  The 
sculptor  was  the  eminent  Professor  O.  Grossoni. 
Od  ihe  pedestal  is  this  iriscription  by  G.  Negri: 


Inexhaustible  Creator  OF  Di\'!NE  Melodies; 
Evocator  of  Iuuortal  Characters  in 
Laughter  and  in  Tears;  in  Hut  the 
Tireless  Omnipotence  of  Genius  and  tbi 

ViRTtES  OF  THE   MaK  AND  THE  CiTKEN  WERE 

JOINED  tN  Purity  and  in  Power. 

On  another  ^de  of  the  pedestal  are  four  lines 
taken  from  D'Annunzio's  beautiful  ode  to  Verdi: 
"He  drew  his  chorus 
From  the  deepest  vortex  of  the  striving  masses; 
He  voiced  the  hopes  and  sorrows  of  all  humanity. 
He  wept  and  loved  for  all." 
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Consider  this  significant  fact: 
While  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  gone  up,  the  price  of  telephone 
service,  which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and  social 
life,  has  moved  steadily  downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these  neces- 
sities still  contains  but  sixteen 
ounces,  the  telephone  user  has  been 
getting  more  and  more  service  for 
less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people  of  this 
country  pay  49%  more  today  for 
food,  fuel  and  clothing  than  they  did 
in  1895.  Since  then,  the  decrease  in 
the  average  rates  for  telephone  ser- 
vice has  oeen  more  than  one-half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  the  service  to  the  sub- 
scriber has  vastly  Increased.  Today 
he  can  talk  to  an  average  of  five 
times  as  many  persons  in  each 
exchange  as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
comprehensive  policy  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  brinp  together  the 
associated  Bell  companies  and  the 
communities  they  serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  organization  they 
accomplish  improvements  and  effect 
economies  which  give  the  greatest 
service  at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  PoUcy  One  System  Unwenal  Service 
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Beautify  and  proted  your  floors  with 

SherwihWiluams 

MAR-NOT 

'   FLOOR  VUtNBH 


A  good  floor  vanush  u  a  rare  find.  Mar-not 
k  taofC  than  mere  nirface  ihine.  h  goei  into 
the  wood  and  becomes  a  ptotedting  surface, 
ledstmg  wear  to  an  unusual  degree.  Mar-not 
comei  n  small  packages,  h  is  easily  applied 
and  dries  ovemighL 
The  real  Btig^tea-Up  Paiot  store  in  your  town 


it theSherwin-V^iUiaiiu  agent  Hehas Mar-not. 
For  the  great  or  small  imivovement  of  your 
home  you  need  our  Portfolio  of  SuKSMtlona 
for  Palntiog  and  Decorating. 

h  telU  jaa  allnbout  Mu-dM  ukJ  otW  ShcTwin-W3- 
lumiPainUudVamnbe*.  A  Inl  of  colut  illwlraliDdi 
■le  contUDBi  in  ihii  booUd,  u  well  ••  ideu  and  lug' 
gatioiu  ihu  uc  u  practical  u  tber  ue  artHtic. 


Paints  6  Varnishes, 
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AN  OLD  BOOK 

AND  NEXT? 

By  EUNICE  WARD 

By  EUNICE  WARD 

Odor  just  a  trifle  fusty, 
Cover  brown,  and  verj'  dusty. 

When  grandma  toured  in  foreign  pam, 
Her  letters  were  an  education- 

Tawny  maigins  dashed  w[th  speckles 
Here  and  there,  like  iiltle  freckles. 

Twelve  pages  of  impressions,  sights. 

Folk  in  stilted  phrase  communing, 
Lords  a-ciirsing,  tadies  swooning, 
5if(hs  more  frequent  far  ihan  laughter. 
Marriage,  happy  ever  after. 

Mother,  doing  Europe. 

In  four  pages  told 
Whom  she  met  and  where  the  best 

Gowns  and  hats  were  sold. 

On  a  dusty  shelf  I  found  it, 

Maud,  abroad. 

Mold  and  memories  around  it; 

Gets  all  she's  able 

Novelty  its  worth  once  measured, 
Now  for  age  'tis  bought  and  treasured. 

Upon  two  post -cards 
And  one  cable. 

A  WORKING 

HYPOTHESIS 

p 

"^ 

^ 

Mr.  Lo.  one  of  our  flrst  cftli-ens.  Dptns  askoil  h 
thitt  a  noinan's  plncc  is  In  tho 

B  opinion  of  wiunl  siiffraire.  replied:    "I  IwHeve 
home  ■  (or  wnnls  lu  limt  i-R.-cO 
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Progtass  uid  5?r»ial  A'l^a'KCTwnt  of  rh?  ficifi^  ^r  ^wnfry 


Monterey,  the  Magnificent 


MONTERKY  is  picturesque,  productive  and 
pruRressive. 

The  old  county  isn't  all  play — but  it  j-ou  arc 
seeking  pleasure  there  is  no  prettier  spot  on  this 
continent  than  California's  dd  capital.  For  nearly 
three  hundred  years  Monterey  plodded  along  and 
dreamed  of  the  dimminR  past,  the  days  of  the 
majestic  missions,  the  dashing  and  daring  dons  of 
Spain,  the  ^^anj^lcd  seAoritas — all  sweet  dreams  of 
slund>erland. 

But  today  there  is  life  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Monterey,  and  if  the  past  be  not  buried 
it  is  at  least  blurred  in  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
in  Ihc  last  half  decade. 

True,  you  will  Imil  the  missions.  s..me  rrumblinj! 
and  some  rc^Kire-l,  and  here  ihe  first  customs  house 
will  be  pi.inltsl  out;  ivandiT  Ihriiuch  the  town  of 
Monlerty  and  you'll  lie  shown  the  Sherman  Rose 
Tn-e.  iikinti-d  as  ihc  hcarllribule  of  a  valiant 
soldier  to  liis  swc.lli.Mrl.  Suii^irita  Honjfacio;  and 
1,-ou  mav  see  wIkt-  S,la-lian  Vi/.iaino  landed  at 
Monlerev  \m\-  in  i(.3_-;  ll.cri  llii'  comin;!  of  Juni|«.>ro 
■Scrra.  in  i;ro.  'o  inl.ini^r  M..nlerev  and  establish 
missions;  als  .  will  hi-  Rwuiilcl  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore Sloal.  the  reinn  <if  (loviTnor  .\l\arado,  the 
rule  of  Thomas  ().  l^rkin.  the  sontts  Jenny  Lind 
.sa/W  in  the  .state's  first  theater — ;dl  these  things 
n^/  be  tiAd  and  lose  no  romance  in  the  tcllin);. 

'*"  .SL'NSET  iVivertisemem 


Moderns  have  decreed  that  ^^onleTey  shall  not 
be  considered  merely  a,s  embalmed  history.  While 
there  is  a  thrill  in  the  piclures^iuc  |>ast,  there  are 
new  things  in  the  ijulsallng  pre-scnt. 

The  county  in  adding  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  the  (Gulden  Slate.  The  output  of  its  dairies 
approximalcs  one-tenth  the  total  output  ol  Cali- 
fornia, lis  aiijile  on'hurds  |>roduce  larger  and  more 
liLsdous  fruit  than  any  place  on  this  continenl, 
1t.s  grain  fields  shimmer  golden.  Alfalfa  is  the 
natural  car^iel  for  the  <luirj-  herds.  Monterey's 
hills  are  dotteil  with  grazing  cultlc. 

In  simple  truth,  Monterey  is  a  vast  pro3perDU.s 
principality,  promisinfj  rich  rewanis  for  the  indus- 
trious, and  offering  ho|>e  and  ha|i|>iness,  peace  and 
pk-nty.  fur  a  gn-al  ifmrounw  of  jiciiple. 

'I*he  Stale  liiianl  of  .AgHculture  thinks  highly  of 
Miintcroy  county.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
reient  report: 

"Owing  lo  the  jieculiar  to[>ography.  with  its 
rough  mouniains  and  liroad  jilains,  its  great  ri\-ei 
nmnini;  from  s.)uth  to  north  with  tributaries  from 
cither  siile.  its  rolling  hills,  the  rugged  mountains, 
it  is  found  to  )ic  a  miniature  of  the  slate,  with  its 
diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  enabling  it  to  yield 
everything  produced  in  the  state,  and  rendering  it 
one  oF  the  most  desirable  regions  for  settlement. 
Its  river  fumislies  a  nei'cr- failing  supply  of  water 

lire  in.kneil  on  \«m  ftii 
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Men,  This  is  Certainly 
BigHalf-DoUar'sWoi 

Yes,  sir,  you'll  be  amazed  when  you 
examine  Hanes  Winter  Underwear 
and  learn  what  you  get  for  only  fifty 
cents  a  camient.     It  looks 
better,  feels  better  and 
wears  better — is  much 
better  than  the  price 
would  indicate. 


1^  l^^       What  other  under- 

jM  wear,  at  the  price,  offers 

^H  you  such  features  as  this 

j^^L,^  elastic  collarette  that  (its 

^^K^m  the    neck    snugly    and 

^^k\^     never  gapes  open ;  this  shoulder 

^^V^"     reinforced  with  a  narrow  strip  of 

^^r  cloth  running  across  the  wale  to 

^  prevent  stretching  and  slipping] 

down;    these  improved   cuffs, 

firmly  knit  to  prevent  flaring ;  this  staunchly 

sewn  waistband  and  these 

unbreakable  seams 

Your  money  had^  or  a  new  garment  for  a 

That's  wonderful  value,  men.     Ask  your  deUer  to  show  younnk  underwear  andf 
look  for  the  "Hanes"  label.     If  he  doesn't  l^ve  "Hanes,"  wptefis  for  the  nam 
pf  the  dealer  who  has. 

P.  R  HANES  KNITTING  CO.AWiniton-: 
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Hop-srowen  In  QiHromia  and  Oreson  have  clenued  nt  a  profit  ol  one  hundred  p 


Hop-Growers  Rejoice  over  Fourtii  Good  Year 
■  There  are  not  many  farm  crops  that  will  yield 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  profit  but  that  is  the  figure 
which  the  jubilant  Calitomia  and  Oregon  hop- 
growers  see  on  their  ledgers  this  year.  Practically 
the  entire  hop  output  of  the  United  States  is  grown 
in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
marliet  is  largely  regulated  by  the  success  or  failure 
of  foreign  growers,  the  greatest  hop-yards  of  the 
world  being  in  Bohemia  and  England.  The  ad- 
vantaee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  growers  over  their 
foreign  competitors  is  the  absence  of  the  pests  that 
do  great  damage  to  the  foreign  yards. 

The  cost  of  production  of  hops  is  eight  cents  per 
pound.  This  year  the  selling  price  is  averaging 
twenty  cents.  A  conservative  yield  is  one  and  one- 
fourth  tons  to  the  acre.  Hop-growing  is  a  gamble, 
however,  as  the  price  fluctuates  greatly.  Growers 
have  received  as  high  as  Si  per  pound  and  the  next 
season  as  low  as  four  cents.  The  successful  grower 
must  be  prepared  to  stand  a  heavy  loss  as  well  as 
enjoy  an  enormiius  profit.  The  past  four  years 
have  been  exceedingly  profitable. 

Where  Census  Figures  are  Unstable  Statistics 

Government  Census  Bureau  ofKdals  have  made 
a  igij  guess  on  the  population  of  Pacific  Coast 
cities,  the  computation  of  increase  being  figured  at 
the  same  ratio  as  indicated  between  official  returns 
between  1900  and  igio,  to  which  is  added  the  terri- 
tory taken  in  during  1Q13.  According  to  the  esli- 
mate,  Los  Angeles  has  a  population  of  412.466, 
Portland  346,650  and  Seattle  295,225.     Seattle  is 

Sl'.VPET  Adverlis™enls 


felicitating  itself  c 


I  individual  < 


the  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  indicates  a  population  of  301,670,  the  officials 
having  found  54,734  families  in  the  dty. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  guesswork  on  the 
igio  population  has  begun  already  and  while  the 
figures  may  be  a  CriQe  exaggerated  at  the  present 
time,  like  the  latest  Parisian  styles,  they  will  be  out 
of  date  six  months  hence. 

The  Pacific  Coast  cities  which  made  a  gain  irom 
one  to  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  last  decade  are 
figuring  on  turning  the  same  trick  again  and  they 
are  going  to  do  it  as  sure  as  another  two  million 
people  are  going  to  find  homes  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Rodues  during  the  nent  two  or  three  years. 

Visitors*  Registers  Tell  Interesting  Tales 

Within  a  little  over  six  months  time  3610  visitors 
passed  through  the  Fresno,  California,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  and  entered  then:  signatures 
on  the  visitors'  register.  The  signers  came  fnxa 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  a  great  many 
foreign  countries  and  many  of  them  left  their 
impressions  of  the  state  and  county  after  their 
names  on  the  register. 

Almost  every  county  maintaining  an  exhibit 
keeps  such  a  register  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
study  the  signature  and  the  remarks  placed  upon 
these  books.  Loyalty  to  the  old  home  is  frequendj* 
indicated  after  a  good  word  for  the  community- 
Many  of  the  names  »gned  to  these  registers  in  the 
past  few  years  may  now  be  seen  in  the  local  papen 
among  the  news  items  concerning  permanent  resi- 
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%Bst  in  these  Gaint^  Slippers 

MAKE  your  tired  feet  cool  and  comfortable.  Flrfelt  Foot- 
wear is  made  of  best  quality  felt.  Felt  is  soft  and  porous 
and  by  its  nature  allows  the  cool  air  to  pass  through  and  keep 
the  feet  comfortable  at  all  times. 


^fo<f{u^ea/ty 


makes  a  Chri^mas  present  for  women,  men  and  childroi  that 
will  be  serviceable  all  through  the  year.  Write  for  catalogue 
showing  a  variety  of  attractive  styles  in  ei^leen  colors. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Fu^elt — see  the  name  on  the  sole.  H  he  cannot  supjiJy 
you,  order  horn  us,  stating  color  wanted  and  giving  size  of  your  sbeet  shoe. 

WORCESTER  SUPPER  CO.,  380  Park  Ave..  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Motor  and  the  Annj  Hule 

Late  in  August  one  road  Itading  into  Yosemite 
National  Park  was  thronn  open  to  automobile 
traffic,  r^riy  in  September  the  hardy  pioneers  on 
Yosemite 'a  fc-asoline  trail  in  clarion  tones  sent  out 
a  warning  to  the  motoring  fraternity.  "Keep  out 
of  the  Park!"  they  shouted.  'The  Army  Mule  is 
oQ  a  rampage,  lies  in  wait  on  the  trail!" 

The  uprisings  and  duunsittings  of  the  Army  Mule 
are  regulated  hy  a  stop-watch  \vith  military  pce- 
.    The  Army  M  tde  hates  the  odor  of  gasoUni 


Army  Mule  could  think  oE  no  better  weapon  against 
the  automobile  than  a  larRe  load  of  the  red  tape 
in  which  its  own  hoofs  arc  hojxrlcssly  tangled.  If 
the  tefiulations  governing  the  movement  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  National  Park  were  designed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  diiicuura^ni;  motor  tralTic,  they 
are  a  howling  success.  Knforced  to  the  last  dot 
over  the  i,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  changing 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  they  become  a  positive 
barrier  to  self-propelled  vehicLes. 
I  Whoever  knows  Yosemite  wilt  admit  tliat  the 
floor  oF  the  valley  alTotds  no  room  for  ^ghtseeing 
by  motor,  that  the  movements  of  automobiles 
sboiUd  be  restricted  to  ingress  and  egress  along  a 
single  route.  Turthermorc,  no  sensible  person  will 
object  to  a  strict  regulation  of  motor  traflic  over 
'a  narrow  road  «-ilh  dangerous  grades,  but  when 
Ithese  rules  are  used  to  force  a  motorist  off  a  clear 
road,  when  they  oblige  him  to  camp  at  the  etljo: 
of  a  precipice,  miles  from  food  and  water,  for  a 
night,  when  they  compel  him  lo  walk  back  to  head- 
quarters for  a  new  permit  allowing  him  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  the  morning,  when  they  cause  him 
vexation,  expense,  discomfort  and  a  delay  of  at 
least  twelve  hours  on  a  clear  road  solely  because 
he  has  fallen  one  minute  l>ehind  the  appointed 
schedule,  then  the  temper  of  the  Army  Mule  be- 
comes apparent. 

Not  until  a  water-jtradc  road,  wide  enough,  safe 
enough  to  admit  both  animal  and  motor  tratlic  at 
the  same  time,  is  built,  will  the  traihc  problem  of 
the  Yosemite  valley  lind  a  permanent,  adetjuatc 
solution. 

Good  Roads  and  Convicts 
Manv  mil.-  of  highway  have  Ix-cn  buill  in  the 
stale  of  Ua^hingl.in  by  cnnvid  lalxir.  Some  of  the 
superb  |ii::hwav  .-system  liuilt  uiuler  the  plans  of 
Samuel  Hill  we're  so  built.  The  (.■on\Hi:lji  have  here- 
tofore worked  undiT  guard.  The  stnlf  has  decided 
to  go  a  step  further  and  will  hereafter  nut  only 
make  the  ramiis  himor  cami>s  liut  will  allow  the 
men  to  work  wilhoul  the  customary  prison  striiies, 
without  cuanl*  and  jkij"  (hem  lifly  cents  per  tlay, 
as  an- additional  incentive  for  faithful  services. 

Kiftv  piikvil  men  have  lieen  sent  to  the  per- 
manent ramp  at  Hoods  Canal  lo  carry  on  the  work 
of  highway  building. 

(CoDtiDued  . 


Bringing  the  Pacific  Ocean  Nearer  to  Portland 

The  people  of  Multnomah,  Columbia  and  Clatsop 
counties  in  Oregon  are  planning  to  make  the  Pacific 
ocean  accessible.  Multnomah  is  interested  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  highway  which  will  knock  the 
rough  places  oil  of  the  presimt  inadequate  roads  and 
cut  the  running  time  for  automobiles  from  nine 
hours  lo  less  than  six,  because  the  people  of  Mult- 
nomah want  the  ocean  playgrutmds  nearer.  Clatsop 
and  Coiumbin  counties  arc  interested  because  their 
present  modes  of  egress  and  ingress  for  even  ordi- 
nary trafiic  are  sadly  in  need  of  liolstering.  There- 
fore It  look  Utile  more  than  a  suggeslioti  of  coopera- 
tion to  bring  about  almost  precipitous  action  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  proposed  new  highway. 

Six  hours  from  Portland  to  the  sea  through 
scetiery  rivaling  the  best  l^urope  oITcrs  to  the  hordes 
of  tourists,  and  a  quickening  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  of  a  magnificent  section 
of  Oregon— that  succinctly  tells  of  ihc  purposes  of 
the  organization  of  the  Columbia  Highway  A&so- 

The  first  definite  ste[>s  toward  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  the  pre- 
liminary work.  The  promoters  were  not  content 
to  await  the  slow  processes  of  ordinary  legal  meth- 
ods involving  a  vote  and  a  subsequent  tax  levy. 
They  raised  the  necessary  amount  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  by  personal  subscription. 

The  plan  is  to  complete  this  scenic  highway  Ije- 
forc  September,  1914.  The  money  raised  for  Ihc 
preliminary  sur\-cy  wilt  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  H.  L.  Ifowlby,  Stale  Highway  Engineer. 


Oregon  Making  Progress  Other  Than  Argument 

Oregon  is  now  thoroughly  alive  lo  the  necessity 
and  value  of  good  roads.  I.ane  coimty  is  finishing 
six  and  one-half  miles  of  macadam  highway  which 
will  make  a  total  of  seventeen  miles  built  within 
the  past  three  years,  Jackson  county  lus  just 
carried  a  $500,000  Iw.nd  issue  tor  new  highwuj-s, 
by  a  big  majority.  iLnd  work  will  commence  at  once 
on  a  six-|itr-ient-Krade  highway  o^-e^thcSiski\^us. 
This  is  welcome  news  to  those  who  have  attenipted 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  I'acific  Highway, 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  Columbia  River 
Scenic  Highway  which  is  to  conncil  Porlland  wilh 
HochI  River.  The  route  of  the  l«iulcvard  has  iK-en 
determined  with  ihe  exception  of  a  short  stretch 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rooster  Kitck.  one  of  (he  sienic 
landmarks  on  the  Columbia,  where  the  nsid  now 
makes  a  precipitnus  drop  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
Tliis  portion  of  the  nuid  will  Ik  built  ko  as  to  enable 
automobile  and  oiIict  vehicles  to  negotiate  the  drop 
OR  a  gTiide  not  to  evcivd  f^e  per  cent. 

^lultnomah  county  has  enguge<l  a  highway 
expert  to  atwist  in  the  big  road  work. 

Oregon  has  gol  bev-ond  the  talking  stage  in  the 
good  roads  moi-rment  and  has  begun  (o  build 
highways.  It  is  a  sign  of  good  tidings  for  all  Oregon. 
1  puge  1020) 
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Big  Volume    •    Finer  Quality     -     Lower  Prices 

Hiii  n  Ae  Detroit  Electric  poE<7  for  1914 — to  make  more  can  and  dier»- 
fore^  better  can  than  have  ever  been  made  by  on  electric  manufactuic^  to  sell 
die«e  cars  (or  lower  prices  than  have  ever  been  asked  before;  to  take  only  a 
mall  profit  on  each  car,  idying  oa  large  vtjume  (or  an  adequate  yearly  earning. 


We  believe  that  this  new  polic)r  is 
sometbiog  people  have  been  waiting  for, 
that  it  marks  a  big  step  forward  in -the 
electric  car  business.  We  believe  it 
means  that  thousands  of  people  will  buy 
electrics  who  have  not  bought  before. 

Our  Output— Two  to  On* 

In  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  sold 
more  than  twice  aa  many  cars  as  any 

other  maker  of  electric  pleasure  vehicles. 

Oar  facroiy  and  Mrvice  orgsoiulioii  have  grown 
lo  be  the  largeit  in  the  wotltl  devoletl  excluaively 
to  electric  can.  Our  manufacturing  facilities  have 
been  brou^t  (o  maximum  efficiency. 

So  we  have  determined  to  go  after  even  larger 
volume,  to  reduce  our  pricei,  but  at  the  aame  time 
ro  put  into  our  car*  the  very  uimoti  in  quality. 
Ana  our  1914  modeli  are  the  remit. 

Why  Our  Prices  Are  Lower 

Every  one  of  the  tii  modeli  llited  above,  if 
priced  according  to  the  uiual  methodi  of  figuring, 
would  aell  for  S30O  lo  5400  more. 

Take  the  worm  gear  Detroit  Duplex  Drive  car, 
S3000.  The  factory  coit  of  ihia  car,  plui  the  nraa/ 
rate  of  profit,  would  make  the  liit  price,  S33S0. 

Take  the  bevel  gear  Forward  Drive  brougham, 
S2800.  Lait  icHion's  corrciponding  mode)  lold 
for  S3000.  We  have  added  J140  aetaal  factory 
ctat,  in  new  feature*  and  finer  quality — and  yet  we 
ask  only   $2800.     And  lo  all  through  the  line. 


How  Quantity  Rroducei  Quality 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  reduction  in  the  price*  ef 
Detroit  Electric  can  mcana  no  reduction  in  At 
qualilv.     Exactly  the  opposite. 

The  large  volume  that  makea  pOMible  theae  lo«cr 
price*  alio  make*  poaiible  the  highc*t  quality  b 
maieriBli,  in  workmaoabip,  in  improved  feature*. 

It  require*  qaaaHty  to  produce  ^aaKty.  Tlw 
old  idea  that  imall  production  mean*  better  quality, 
more  care,  finer  attention  lo  detail  i*  a  uUict. 
When  a  maker  huildi  1800  lo  2000  can,  bii  Muiif- 
ard  of  quality  i*  higher  than  when  he  build*  tbe 
average  output  of  400  to  SOO  can. 

The  large  manufacturer  can  afford  to  have  t 
tiigher  itandard.  He  can  and  doe*  put  better  «otk- 
maruhip  into  hi*  can — became  be  can  afbrd  the 
mechanical  equipment   neceiaary. 

Small  production  mean*  near-accurate  handwork, 
Itutead  of  abaolulely  accuratB  machine  woik.  It 
mean*  tteel  caitingi  initead  of  the  atronger  diof 
forging*.  It  mean*  filling  end  filing  iiWead  ol 
atandardized,  uniform  part*. 

Dmi't  Let  High  Ust  Pricet  Blind  Yon 

The  high  price*  aikcd  for  many  can  are  apt 
evidence  of  quality.  You  don't  make  aoythini  in 
buying  iuch  can.  A  few  hundred  dolltn  added  to 
the  price  and  tfi»n  (oAen  off  again  by  a  cut  I* 
price  or  an  eiccMive  allowance  for  a  uied  c*ii 
doean't  change  the  quality  of  the  car.  Priccdocui't 
really  mean  anything  except  in  relation  to  valoe. 

Detroit  Electric  can  are  lower  in  price  than  ■■? 
cara  even  approaching  them  in  quality.  Theif  *r« 
aold  at  catalog  priemm.  They  are  marketed  with  * 
■mailer  diicouat  lo  the  dealer  than  other  cart 

Picaae  *ee  theae  can  at  our  dealer'*.  Yoa  will 
find  him  tobe  the  moat  tubatantial  electric  cardoler 
in  your  city.    1914  advance  catalog  lent  on  rcqBcA 


Anderson  Electric  Ccur  Compcmy,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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NO  motor  car  has  yet  appeared 
that  fits  the  requirements  of  the 
average  American  family  in 
comfortable  circumstances  quite  so 
well  as  the  Marnion.  It  ranks  among 
the  few  leading  cars  of  both  hemis- 
pheres. World-famous  for  its  speed 
and  power,  it  is  no  less  famous  for 
its  easy-riding  qualities  and  its 
remarkable  economy  in  fuel,  up-keep 
and  tires.  It  is  just  as  reliable,  just 
as  quiet,  just  as  delightfully  smooth 
in  operation  after  years  of  service  in 
conservative  hands  as  it  is  the  day  it 
comes  from  the  shop — and  service 
is  the  real  criterion  of  value. 


The  1 9 1 4  Marmon 

7*A«  Marman  "Thirty-Two" 

Four-cylindcr.  32.40  K.  p,  I20.iiich 
>whecl  buMe,  body  typo  and  equip- 
ment to  meet  eveiy  requirement.  A 
TatioDsl,  logical  car  for  touring  and 
city  uie.  YeaCB  of  utiif actory  ■ervice 
have  proved  its  economy  in  tires,  fuel 
and  upkeep — plus  smooth,  delightful 
operation  and  durability.  Price  $3,000. 


The  old  fraroe  building  shown  in  the  sketch  abovev 
is  the  litst  Nordyke  &  Marmon  factory,  built  in 
1651— the  present  [actoiy  is  shown  below. 
The  constant  growth  of  this  great  institution  is 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  its  policy — "the  best  that 
can  be  produced  at  a  fair  price,  for  the  greatest 
service  to  the  purchaser."  Every  Marmon  car  is 
better  for  this  unwavering  standard. 

Dttaihd  Information  on  Requal. 


Thm  Mormon  "Forty-Eight" 

SU-cylinder.  46-60  h.  p..  I45.inc)) 
wheel  basa  with  short  turning  abiLty 
eliminating  the  old  objections  to  long 
wheel  base.     Body  types  and  equlp- 

The  only  big  car  with  small  car 
advantages.       Wonderful     riding 

Jualities  and  surpassing  power  and 
exibility.  A  car  developed  by  years 
of  exacting  tests.    Price  $3,000. 


<«BC: 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

BTOIANAPOUS  (E...ui.i..a  -  idol  )  INDIANA    ;:     /^fe'^^tp® 
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AUTOMOBILES  AND  GOOD  ROADS     (Continued  from  page  1022) 


Anticipating  a  Continuedlncrease  in  Automobile 

Sales 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California,  southern  California 
has  more  cars  i>er  capita  than  northern  California. 
These  figures  show  that  Orange  county  leads  all 
others  in  the  state  in  number  of  cars  to  the  popula- 
tion. Orange,  though  one  of  the  smaller  counties 
of  southern  California,  has  2,349  automobiles. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  38,251.  San  Diego 
is  second  and  Los  Angeles  third.  Los  Angeles 
county  for  instance,  has  36,360  cars,  whereas  the 
county  has  a  population  of  672,093.  The  figures 
were  compiled  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California  and  the  remarkable  part  of  the  informa- 
tion Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  county  with  the  least 
number  of  machines  in  proportion  to  population 
is  far  ahead  of  the  average  for  automobiles  owned 
per  thousand  of  population  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  The  figures  are  conservatively  based. 
They  show  that  out  of  the  total  population  in 
California  of  2,629,134  there  are  a  total  of  cars  in 
use  of  87,971.  The  total  population  of  southern 
California  is  1,010,162  with  a  total  of  51,936,  while 
the  total  population  of  northern  California  is  1,618,- 
972  with  cars  totaling  36,035. 

A  significant  feature  in  connection  with  prospect 
for  the  coming  season  for  19 14  in  California  is  the 
fact  that  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  State  Engineer- 
ing Department  has  just  let  the  contract  for  200,000 
automobile  registration  number  plates  and  20,000 
motor  cycle  plates  for  1914,  the  aggregate  weight 
of  which  will  be  165  tons,  amounting  in  mass  to 
from  four  to  six  car  loads.  For  these  plates  the 
state  of   California  is  paying  $38,800.    Beginning 


with  January  ist  the  new  California  Registration 
law  goes  into  effect  which  changes  the  system  of 
registration  and  requires  the  payment  of  taxes  on  a 
horse-power  basis.  Since  the  motor  vehicle  depart- 
ment was  established  in  1905  118,135  cars  have  b^^n 
registered.  In  September  of  this  year,  the  regis- 
trations numbered  2,295. 


Scenic  Road  Around  Crater  Lake 

Former  United  States  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne, 
of  Oregon,  spent  his  vacation  at  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park  and  Klamath  Falls  late  this  summer, 
and  made  the  discovery  that  the  scenic  wonders  of 
the  Crater  Lake  region  were  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  Oregon  because  of  their  attractiveness  for  tour- 
ists. A  scenic  road  is  being  built  around  the  lake 
which  will  soon  be  of  great  importance  to  automo- 
bile travel.  Crater  Lake  will  in  a  very  short  time 
come  into  its  own  as  one  of  the  great  National  play- 
grounds and  scenic  wonders.  It  has  long  been 
known  for  its  wonderful  beauty  by  a  few  who  have 
visited  it.  j 


Trinity  County  Rejoices  .Over  Road  Prospects 

Trinity  County,  "the  treasure-box  of  Northern 
California"  is  just  now  rejoicing  over  the  announce- 
ment made  by  B.  H.  Burrell,  Senior  Highway  En- 
gineer of  Public  Roads,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  the  Government  has  set  aside  $50,000 
of  Forest  Service  refund  money  for  road  construc- 
tion down  the  Trinity  River  between  North  Fork 
and  South  Fork  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The 
construction  of  this  road  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit to  Trinity  County. 


Samuel  Hill's  Graphic  Argument  in  Favor  of  Good  Roads  ] 
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now  THE  C-OST  OF  HArLING  ONE  TON  ONE  MILE  INCREASES  WITH  INCREASE  OF  GRADE 

Samuel  Hill,  the  famous  irood-roads  advocate,  thus  iUustrates  graphically  the  valuta  of  ffood  roads  on  easy  srntdes, 
and  shows  how  the  cost  of  liauling  one  ton  one  mile  increases  with  each  increase  of  ^radQ 
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Just  before  he  started  on  his  tnotor  fiigfit  from  South  to  North,  from  a  warm 
climate  to  a  colder  one,  which  is  the  way  of  birds  of  passage,  according  to  the 
dictionary,  E.  Alexander  Powell  went  down  into  the  wonderful  American 
Southwest  and  observed  New  Mexico  with  the  trained  eye  of  an  F.  R.  G.  S. 
He  found  a  region  which  has  changed  more  remarkably  in  the  space  of  a  single 
decade,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  world,  certainly  as  regards  the  United 
States.  Until  about  ten  years  ago,  government  engineers  wrote  it  down  in  their 
reports  as  a  worthless  desert  and  the  gentlemen  who  make  the  school  geographies 
followed  suit  by  painting  it  a  speckled  yellow  like  the  Sahara  and  the  Kalahari. 
Then,  one  day,  a  Californian  who  understood  irrigation  sank  some  wells  and 
soused  the  thirsty  desert  and  turned  its  good-for-nothing  sand  into  good-for- 
any thing  loam,  and  the  future  of  all  southern  New  Mexico  was  assured.  Today 
they  are  as  enthusiastic  in  New  Mexico  about  afield  of  alfalfa  as  the  Eskimos  of 
Lc^ador  are  about  a  stranded  whale.  In  the  January  number,  illustrated 
from  paintings  by  Maynard  Dixon  and  W.  H.  Bull. 


California  is  determined  that  when  ships  sail  direct  from  European  ports 
to  the  Golden  Gate,  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  disembarking 
immigrant  shall  meet  a  diferent  experience  from  that  which  faced  his  less 
fortunate  brother  who  entered  the  United  States,  in  years  past,  through  the 
port  of  New  York.  Robert  Newton  Lynch  outlines,  in  January,  California's 
enlightened  policy  of  welcoming  the  immigrant. 


Beginning  the  New  Year  right!  Peter  B.  Kyne*s  story,  "At  the  Top  of 
the  Mast,*'  has  a  title  that  expresses  its  relation  to  his  work;  "Tent  Mates''  is  a 
soldier  story  by  Robert  J.  Pearsall,  a  new  writer  in  Sunset  and  a  good  one; 
"In  the  Making,"  by  Isabella  Woodland,  is  a  story  from  a  school-room  in  the 
Latin  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  full  of  quaint  humor  and  with  an  underlying 
significance  for  the  building  of  a  nation.  As  for  Grdm  and  A-ya,  their  pre- 
historic troubles  reach  a  climax  in  "the  Battle  of  the  Brands"  which  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts  reports  with  imaginative  power.  In  the  second  instalment  of 
"The  Man  Who  Won,"  W.  R.  Lighton  thickens  his  plot  to  such  an  extent  that 
Cass  Burdick  says,  under  his  breath:  "Lord  Almighty  1  It's  a  complicated 
life  you've  fixed  up  for  us!" 
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AUTOBIRD  S 
OF    PASSAGE 

BEING   THE   RECORD   OF   A    MOTOR   FLIGHT 
ALONG  THE  COAST  FROM  MEXICO  TO  ALASKA 


By  E.  ALEXAN'DER  POWELL.  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of:    The  Last  Frontier;    Gentlemen  Rovers 


"1 


The  Lord  knows  what  we  may  find,  dear  lass, 

And  the  dcnce  knows  what  we  may  do — 
But  we're  back  once  more  on  the  old  trail,  our  own  trail,  the  out  trail, 

We're  down,  hull-down  on  the  Long  Trail — the  trail  that  is  always  new." 


THE  Lovely  Lady  was  playin;^  tennis 
on  the  Polo  Club  courts  at  Coronado 
when  I  strolled  up  with  the  telegram 
in  my  hand.  She  was  in  white  from 
broad-brimmed  hat  to  buckskin  shoes  and 
looked  very  nice  indeed.  At  least  I 
thought  so. 

"Love-fifteen!"  she  called,  and  then, 
catching  sight  of  the  yellow  envelope,  she 
came  rimning  toward  me. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter,  is  there?" 
she  asked  a  little  anxiously. 

"Nothing  very  serious"  I  assured  her. 
"They  merely  want  us  to  motor  up  to 
Alaska." 

"  Viotor  to  where?''  she  exclaimed. 

"To  Alaska"  said  I,  trying  to  be  as  non- 
chalant as  though  I  were  proposing  to  run 
across  the  hay  to  San  Diego.    "Why  not?" 

"Well"  she  demurred,  "it  seems  like  quite 
a  long  trip." 


"It's  only  about  three  thousand  miles  as 
a  motor  goes"  I  urged,  "and  there  are  roads 
nearly  all  the  way." 

"But  it's  never  been  done"  she  protested, 
retreating  to  her  last  line  of  defense. 

"That's  just  it!"  said  I  triumphantly. 
"You've  hit  it  exactly.  It  never  has  been 
done.  That  is  precisely  the  reason  we  are 
going  to  do  it — or  try  to.  You  see"  I  added, 
"we'll  be  sort  of  gasoline  pioneers." 

"Very  well"  she  capitulated,  though  I 
knew  that  her  w^anderer's  heart  was  singing, 
"I'll  go,  of  course.    When  do  we  start?" 

Notwithstanding  the  Uttle  shibboleth  of 
hesitation  with  which  she  habitually  pref- 
aces her  acquiescence  to  anything  from  a 
week-end  jaunt  to  a  world's-end  journey, 
she  is  a  bom  traveler,  is  the  Lovely  Lady. 
Why,  once,  when  we  were  in  the  Hedjaz — 
but  that,  after  all,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  story. 
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Before  throwing  on  my  power  and  taking 
to  the  road,  however,  I  ought  to  explain  how 
it  all  came  about.  The  gentleman  who  sits 
at  a  mahogany  desk  in  San  Francisco  and 
shapes  the  policy  of  the  Sunset  Magazine 
happened  to  read  in  his  newspaper  one 
morning  a  paragraph  which  mentioned  how 
many  thousand  Americans  had  gone  to 
Europe  on  motor-trips  last  year,  either  tak- 
ing their  cars  with  them  or  hiring  them  over 
there,  and  ho*v  many  million  good  American 
dollars  they  had  left  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  "It's  just  ignorance  that  makes 
them  do  it,  of  course"  he  argued.  "If  those 
same  people  could  only  be  made  to  realize 
that  out  here  on  the  edge  of  the  western 
ocean  they  can  find  roads  as  fine  as  the 
English  Mghways  or  the  French  routes 
nationaleSy  and  mountains  as  high  and  as 
sublimely  beautiful  as  the  Alps  or  the 
Pyrenees,  and  scenery  more  varied  and 
lovely  than  is  to  be  found  between  Copen- 
hagen and  Capri,  and  vegetation  as  luxur- 
iant and  hotels  as  luxurious  as  on  the 
Riviera,  and  a  milder,  sunnier,  more  equable 
climate  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  so 
many  of  them  would  come  pouring  out  here 
that  there  wouldn't  be  enough  garages  to 
accommodate  their  cars."  (Did  you  ever 
notice  that  when  the  people  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  dwell  upon  their  climate  or  their 
scenery  they  become  as  sonorous  and  ora- 
torical as  was  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  days  when 
he  was  pleading  for  free  silver?  They 
can't  help  it  any  more  than  an  Italian  can 
help  waving  his  hands.)  In  any  event,  that 
is  how  it  came  about  that  the  Lovely  Lady 
and  I  found  ourselves,  one  hot  winter's 
morning,  in  the  tonneau  of  a  long,  low, 
rakish,  fifty-horse-powered  car.  Our  chauf- 
feur (and  no  better  one  ever  grasped  a 
steering-wheel)  was  christened  William, 
but  his  week-day  name  was  Billie.  At  our 
backs  rose  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  purple, 
forbidding,  and  grim.  To  the  northward, 
far,  far  to  the  northward,  Alaska  beckoned 
and  called.  And  in  between  stretched  the 
most  alluring  region  which  ever  echoed  to 
the  hoarse  honk  of  a  motor-horn. 

Everjrthing  considered,  Tia  Juana,  a  flea- 
infested  hamlet  in  the  Mexican  state  of 
Baja  California,  twenty  miles  south  of  San 
Diego,  seemed  the  logical  place  from  which 
to  set  out  on  our  motor  flight  to  the  north. 
National  City,  which  is  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border  and  is  connected  with 
San  Diego  by  quite  a  passable  road,  would 


have  done  quite  as  well,  but  it  didn't  sound 
foreign  enough.    Just  as  the  Mediterranean- 
bound  tourists  eagerly  avail  themselves  of 
the  brief  stop  which  the  liners  make  at 
Gibraltar  to  take  the  ferry  across  the  bay  to 
Algeciras  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
have  "been  in  Spain,"  so  the  visitors  to  San 
Diego  and  Coronado  feel  it  imperative  that 
they  should  run  dowTi  to  Tia  Juana  so  that 
they  can  write  to  their  admiring  friends  at 
home  that  they  have  "been  in  Mexico." 
Tia  Juana  (it  is  pronounced  "Tee-ah  Wah- 
nah"  and  means  "Aimt  Jane,"  though  who 
the  lady  thus  immortalized  was  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea,  unless  she  was  President 
Diaz'  aunt  and  a  Maderista  nanced  the 
town  for  her)   is  £S  £ltky,  squalid,  ram- 
shackle, cur-ridden,  vermin-haunted  a  to^\Ti- 
let  as  you  can  find  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Rio  Chagres.     (As  I  haven't  the 
slightest  intention  of  ever  revisiting  Tia 
Juana,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  be  truthful  and  depict  it  as  it 
really  is.)   But  it's  picturesque,  right  enough, 
is  Tia  Juana,  and  has  as  much  atmosphere — 
dust-laden    atmosphere — as    any   place    I 
know.     You   can   buy   postcards  bearing 
pictures   of   vivacious   Mexican    sefioritas 
dancing  the  bolero,  which  you  can  post 
with  Mexican  stamps  to  the  folks  back 
home,  thus  suggesting  that  you  are  ad- 
venturing in  foreign  parts.    You  can  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  long  black  Mexican 
cigar  which  is  every  bit  as  villainous  as  it 
looks.     You  can  invest  quite  a  tidy  sum 
in  things  which  you  haven't  the  least  use 
for,  such  as  opals  and  drawn-work  and 
serapes    with    the    Mexican    coat-of-arms 
woven  in  them,  and  you  can  experience  all 
the  thrills  of  a  smuggler  as,  with  bulging 
pockets,  you  quakingly  face  the  gimlet- 
eyed    customs    inspector    on    the   border. 
And,  should  there  be  enough  Americans  to 
make  it  a  financial  success,  you  can  witness 
what  passes  in  Tia  Juana  for  a  bull-fight. 

When  we  reached  Tia  Juana,  which,  to 
lapse  into  golfing  parlance,  was  to  serve  as 
our  tee  for  a  long  drive,  we  found  the  usual 
revolution  in  progress.  Did  you  ever 
notice  how  a  fad  will  sweep  across  a  coun- 
try like  fire  in  dry  grass?  Within  a  week 
after  the  harem  skirt  struck  Broadway  it 
was  being  worn  by  the  bedizened  belles  of 
the  Barbary  Coast.  When  Madero  and 
later  Felix  Diaz  and  General  Huerta  made 
revolutionizing  a  popular  form  of  enter- 
tainment  in    the    Mexican    capital,    ergo, 
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the  provincials  of  Tia  Juana  started  revolu- 
tionizing too,  so  far  as  their  very  limited 
resources  would  permit.  When  we  arrived 
the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist forces,  the  local  garrison  consisting 
of  some  two-score  wizened-faced  soldiers  in 
uniforms  of  soiled  white  linen,  wno  lookeJ 
fpr  all  the  world  lixe  monkeys  masquerading 
as  district  messenger  boys.  They  had 
thrown  up  in  the  plaza  a  rectangle  of 
earthen  breastworks,  over  the  top  of  whic!i 
peered  the  lean  black  muzzles  of  half-a- 
dozen  machine  guns.  Above  these  forti- 
fications the  red-white-and-green  banner 
with  its  emblem  of  the  serpent-killing  buz- 
zard drooped  listlessly  in  the  noon-day 
heat;  from  within  came  the  agonized  notes 
of  a  tortured  bugle;  without,  a  slovenly 
sentry,  a  rifle  sloping  over  his  shoulder  and 
a  cigarette  hanging  from  his  lip,  shuffled 
disconsolately  up  and  down  .  .  .  .up 
and  down    ....    up  and  down. 

"Just  the  thing!"  said  I  to  the  Lovely 
Lady.  "It'll  make  a  perfectly  ripping 
picture.  We'll  run  the  car  right  up  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  and  take  a  pic- 
ture with  the  machine-gims  and  the  sentry 
and  the  flag  for  a  background." 

"I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you"  urged  the 
Lady.  "Dorft  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened the  time  you  insisted  on  taking  the 
picture  of  the  Turkish  fort?" 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  that  was  different"  I 
answered,  brushing  her  objections  aside. 
**These  Mexicans  won't  mind,"  and,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  words,  I  unlimbered 
my  camera. 

But  just  as  I  was  getting  the  picture 
beautifully  into  focus  I  was  startled  by  an 
exclamation  from  Billie,  a  scream  from  the 
Lady,  and  the  peremptory  Spanish  for 
"Halt!  Hands  up!",  accompanied  by  the 
ominous  click  of  a  breech-bolt.  Glancing 
up  I  found  myself  looking  squarely  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  afore- 
mentioned sentry,  who  was  so  frantic  with 
excitement  that  at  first  glance  I  thought 
he  was  suffering  from  St.  Vitus'  dance. 
His  challenge  brought  the  garrison  pouring 
out  from  behind  their  earthworks  as  the 
ants  pour  out  of  a  disturbed  ant-hill.  At 
their  head  was  a  small,  very  fat,  very  red- 
faced  ofiicer  whose  equator  was  emphasized 
by  a  vivid  scarlet  sash.  He  was  buckling 
on  a  huge  cavalry  saber  as  he  ran  and  twice 
it  got  entangled  with  his  legs  and  nearly 
sent  him  sprawling.     In  much  less  time 
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than  it  takes  to  tell  it  there  were  so  many 
grimacing,  jabbering,  threatening  little 
brown  men  clustered  about  me  that  I  felt 
like  an  unwelcome  visitor  at  the  Zoo. 

"You  are  ar-r-r-r-r-est!"  screamed  the 
little  officer,  waving  his  arms  like  busy 
windmills.  "You  are  one  damned  griDgo 
spy!  You  would  steal  the  plans  of  our 
fortress!  You  would  betray  us  to  the 
enemy!  You  will  be  tried  by  court-martial! 
Tomorrow  at  daybreak,  maybe,  perhaps, 
yes,  you  will  be  shot!    I  hope  so,  si,  senorV^ 

"Now  don't  be  so  precipitate"  said  I 
soothingly,  with  as  much  savoir  faire  as  I 
could  muster,  for  I  had  d^elt  long  enough 
in  Latin-American  countries  to  know  per- 
fectly well    that   these   little  bro\^n   men 
could  be   exceedingly  unpleasant  if   they 
chose.     "I'm  not  a  spy.     Spies  don't  run 
up  to  forts  in  six-cylinder  aotor-cars  in 
broad  daylight..  And  you  won't  arrest  me, 
because  if  you  did  the  people  in  Washing- 
ton would  make  a  fuss  and  you  would  all 
lose  your  jobs.    I'll  put  up  the  C2mcra  and 
you  tell  your  men  to  put  up  their  guns  and 
we'll  caU  it  quits.     And   General,   won't 
you  do  me  the  honor  of  accepting  a  dgar? 
Yes,   fill    your   pocket,   do.     (They  ^were 
those  long,  slender  Larranagas,  which  are 
to  all  other  dgars  what  Inrperial  Tokay  is 
to  all  other  wines.)    Senor  General,  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning."    Then  I  strolled 
over  to  the  car  quite  carelessly  and  got  in, 
having  all  the  time  that  quavery  sersa- 
tion  which  runs  up  and  do^n  one's  spine 
when  one  passes  a  grotp  of  boys  >^ho  are 
making  snowballs. 

"Where  to,  sir?"  inquired  Billie. 

"To  God's  country"  said  I,  "and  don't 
mind  the  speed  limit  getting  there." 

"There"  said  the  Lovely  lady,  accus- 
ingly, "I  warned  you  that  you  would  get 
into  trouble.  And  you  didn't  get  the  pic- 
ture, either." 

*y^o"  I  admitted,  "I  didn't  get  the  pic- 
ture— but  I  did  get  a  perfectly  buUy  be- 
ginning for  the  story."  > 

After  passing  the  shanty  with  the 
strange-looking  revenue  flag  with  vertical 
stripes  which  marks  the  international 
boundary,  we  found  the  road  into  Srr 
Diego  lined  on  either  side  with  scraggy 
dust-colored  eucalyptus  trees,  between 
which  we  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  the 
orange  groves  and  alfalfa  fields  which  are 
bringing    astounding    prosperity    to    this 
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one-time  desert  region.*  Instead  of  keeping 
to  the  San  Diego  road,  however,  we  swerved 
sharply  to  the  west  when  some  five  miles 
out  of  Tia  Juana  and  followed  the  breeze- 
swept  ocean-bordered  highway  which  has 
been  built  along  the  sandy  shoestring  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  saves  Coronado  from 
being  an  island. 

To  understand '  the  peculiar  geography 
of  San  Diego,  and  of  its  joyous  little  sister 
Coronado,  you  must  picture  in  your  mind 
a  U-shaped  harbor  containing  twenty 
square  miles  of  the  bluest  water  you  will 
find  anywhere  outside  a  washtub.  Spread 
upon  the  gently  sloping  hillsides  which 
form  the  bottom  of  the  U  are  the  chalk- 
white  buildings  and  tree-lined,  flower- 
banked  boulevards  which  make  San  Diego 
look  like  one  of  those  imaginary  cities  which 
scene  painters  are  so  fond  of  painting  for 
backgrounds  of  comic  operas;  the  right- 
hand  horn  of  the  U  corresponds  to  the 
rocky  headland  known  c^  Point  Loma, 
where  Madame  Tingley  and  her  disciples 
of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  theosophize 
under  domes  of  violet  glass;  and  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  U,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
middle  of  San  Diego  harbor,  on  an  almost- 
island  whose  sandy  surface  has  been  lawned 
and  flower-bedded  and  landscaped  and 
gardened  into  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  world,  is  Coronajio.  Coronado  isn't 
really  an  island,  you  understand,  for  it  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  spit  of 
sand  a  dozen  miles  long  and  so  narrow  that 
Christy  Mathewson  could  throw  an  orange 
across  it.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  Coro- 
nado anywhere.  I  can  best  describe  it  as 
a  combination  of  Luxor,  Sorrento,  Cap 
Martin  and  Palm  Beach.  And  then  some. 
It  is  one  of  those  places  where,  unless  you 
have  on  a  Panama  hat  and  flannel  trousers 
and  white  shoes  (in  the  case  of  ladies  I 
don't  insist  on  the  trousers,  of  course)  you 
feel  awkward  and  ill-dressed  and  out  of  the 
picture.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing  I 
mean.  There  are  miles  of  curving  asphalted 
parkways,  bordered  by  acres  of  green- 
plush  lawns,  and  set  down  on  the  lawns  are 
quaint  stone-and-shingle  bungalows  with 
roses  clambering  over  them,  and  splendid 
English  mansions  of  beam-and-plaster,  and 
the  most  beautiful  villas  of  white  stucco 
with  green  tiled  roofs,  which  look  as  i: 
they  had  been  brought  over  entire  from 
Fiesole  or  the  Lake  of  Como.  Over  near 
the  shore  is  the  Polo  Club,  which  does  not 


confine  its  actixnties  to  polo,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  but,  like  the  Sporting  Club 
of  Cairo,  caters  to  the  golfer  and  the  tennis 
player  and  the  racing  enthusiast  as  well. 
Every  afternoon  during  the  polo  season 
tout  le  monde  goes  pouring  out  to  the  Polo 
Club  in  motors  and  carriages,  on  horse- 
back, on  street  cars  and  afoot,  to  gossip 
along  the  side-lines  and  swagger  about  in 
the  saddling-paddock  and  to  cheer  them- 
selves hoarse  when  eight  young  gentlemen 
in  vivid  silk  shirts  and  white  breeches  and 
tan  boots,  and  hailing  from  London  or  New 
York  or  Santa  Barbara  or  Honolulu  or 
Calgary,  as  the  case  may  be,  go  streaking 
down  Uie  field  in  a  maelstrom  of  dust  and 
color  and  waving  mallets  and  flying  hoofs. 
After  it  is  all  over,  and  the  colors  of  the 
winning  team  have  been  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  the  flag-staff,  and  the  losers  have  dnmk 
the  health  of  the  victors  from  a  Gargantuan 
loving-cup,  everyone  goes  piling  back  to 
the  great  hostelry  whose  red-roofed  towers 
and  domes  and  gables  rising  above  the 
palm-groves  form  a  picture  which  is  almost 
Oriental  as  they  silhouette  themselves, 
black,  fantastic  and  alluring,  against  the 
kaleidoscopic  sunset  sky. 

There  are  certain  hotels  which,  because 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  their  situation, 
or  their  historic  associations,  or  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  them,  have  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  institutions,  rather  than 
as  mere  caravansaries,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  traveler  to  see,  just  as  he  would  see 
Les  Invalidcs  in  Paris  and  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome  and  the  Alcazar  in  Seville,  and,  if  his 
purse  will  permit,  to  stop  at.  In  such  a  class 
I  put  Shepheard's  in  Cairo,  the  Danieli  in 
Venice,  the  Grand  in  Paris,  the  Lord  War- 
den at  Dover,  the  Mount  Nelson  in  Cape 
Town,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York, 
the  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  the  Hotel 
Del  Monte  at  Monterey  and  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  is  the 
Coronado,  nor  is  it  particularly  up-to-date, 
and  from  an  architectural  standjx)int  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  shares 
with  the  other  famous  hotels  I  have  men* 
tioned  that  indefinable  something  called 
"atmosphere"  and  it  stands  at  one  of  those 
crossways  where  the  routes  of  tourist  travel 
meet.  To  find  anything  to  equal  the  brif- 
liant  scene  for  which  its  great  lobby  is  thd 
stage  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  East  Coasi 
of  Florda  or  Egypt  cr  the  Riviera.  From 
New  Year's  to  Easter  its  spacious  corridors 
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and  broad  verandas  are  thronged  with 
"lore  interesting  types  of  people  than  any 
place  I  know  save  only  Monte  Carlo.  Let 
us  sit  down  for  a.  few  minutes,  you  and  the 
Lovely  Lady  and  I,  and  watch  the  passing 
show.  There  are  slim  white-shouldered 
women  whose  gowns  bespeak  the  rue  de  la 
Paix  as  unmistakably  as  though  you  couid 
read  their  labels,  and  other  women  whose 
gowns  are  Just  as  obviously  the  products  of 
dressm-kers  in  Schenectady  and  Terre 
Haute  and  Sioux  City;  there  are  well- 
groomed  young  men,  well-groomed  old  men, 
and  over-groomed  men  of  all  ages;  men 
bearing  famous  names  and  men  whose 
names  are  notorious  rather  than  famous; 
there  are  diplomatists,  adventurers,  big- 
game  hunters,  professional  gamblers,  polo 
players,  explorers,  novelists,  mine -owners, 
bankers,  landowners  who  reckon  their  acres 
by  the  million  and  cattlemen  who  count 
their  long-horns  by  the  tens  of  thousands; 
there  are  German  counts  and  French  mar- 
quises and  English  earls;  there  are  women 
of  Society,  of  society,  and  of  near-society; 
actresses  whose  features  the  newspapers 
and  billboards  have  made  as  familiar  as  the 
faces  of  Dr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Gillette, 
and,  mingling  with  all  Uie  rest,  plain  every- 


day folk  hailing  from  pretty  much  every- 
where between  Portland,  Maine,  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  whose  money  it  is,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  which  makes  this  sort 
of  thing  possible.  They  come  here  for  rest, 
so  they  take  pains  to  assure  you,  but  they 
are  never  idle.  They  bathe  in  the  booming 
breakers  when  the  people  beyond  the  Sierras 
are  shivering  before  their  bathtubs;  they 
play  golf  and  tennis  as  regularly  as  they  take 
their  meals;  they  gallop  their  ponies  madly 
along  the  yellow  beach  m  the  early  morning; 
they  fish  off  the  coast  for  jewfish  and  tuna; 
they  take  launches  across  the  bay  to  see  the 
flying  men  swoop  and  circle  above  the  army 
aviation  school;  they  play  auction  bridge 
upon  the  sun-bathed  verandas;  and  after 
dinner  they  tango  and  turkey  trot  in  the 
big  ballroom  until  the  orchestra  has  to  put 
up  its  instruments  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
At  Coronado  no  one  ever  lets  business  in- 
terfere with  pleasure. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  away"  said  the  Lovely 
Lady.    "I  like  it  here.    Let's  stay." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  either"  I  agreed  un- 
happily, "but  we've  got  to.  We  have  a  car, 
you  know.  And  that's  what  a  car  is  for:  to 
keep  you  moving." 

So  the  next  morning  saw  us  waving  a 
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regretful  adieu  to  flower-smothered,  sun- 
ki^ed  Coronado  as  the  steam  ferry  chug- 
chugged  us  across  the  bright  blue  bay  to 
San  Diego. 

I  don't  know  the  population  of  San  Diego, 
because  a  census  taken  yesterday  would  be 
much  too  low  tomorrow.  The  San  Diegans 
claim  that  they  arrive  at  the  number  of  the 
city's  inhabitants  by  the  simple  method  of 
having  the  census  enumerators  at  the  trains 
to  coimt  the  people  who  get  off.  For,  as  they 
ingenuously  argue,  any  one  who  once  comes 
to  San  Diego  never  goes  away  again,  imless  it 
be  to  hurry  back  home  and  pack  his  things. 

San  Diego's  history  stretches  back  into 
the  past  for  close  on  four  hundred  years. 
Her  harbor  was  the  first  on  all  that  devious 
coastline  which  reaches  from  Cape  San 
Lucas  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  in 
which  a  white  man's  anchor  rumbled  down 
and  a  white  man's  sails  were  furled.  In  her 
soil  were  planted  the  first  vine  and  the  first 
olive  tree.  The  first  cross  was  raised  here 
and  the  first  church  built  and  beneath  the 
palms  which  were  planted  by  the  padres  in 
the  valley  that  lies  just  back  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  sits,  the  first  lessons  in  Chris- 
tianity were  taught  to  the  primitive  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  when  the  paleface 
came.  Here  began  that  remarkable  chain 
of  outposts  of  the  Church  which  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  his  indomitable  Fran- 
ciscans stretched  northward  to  Sonoma,  six 
hundred  miles  away.  And  here  likewise 
began  El  Camino  Real,  the  King's  Highway, 
wHch  linked  together  the  one-and-twenty 
missions  and  which  forms  today  the  longest 
continuous  highway  in  the  world,  and, 
without  exaggeration,  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  most  beautiful. 
And  when  the  motorist  hears  the  road  a- 
calling,  the  cities  lose  their  lure.  And  so,  on 
a  winter's  sunny  morning,  when  they  were 
selling  roses  in  the  plaza  of  San  Diego  at  ten 
cents  a  bunch,  and  the  poor  people  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Sierras'  rim  were  begging 
their  janitors  for  goodness  sake  to  put  on 
more  coal,  we  told  Billie  to  point  the  nose 
of  our  car  northward,  and  the  Lovely  Lady 
and  I  were  ofif  on  our  journey  up  the  land 
of  Heart's  Desire. 

As,  with  engines  purring  sweet  music, 
the  car  breasted  the  summit  of  the  Linda 
Vista  grade,  our  breath  was  almost  taken 
away  by  the  startling  grandeur  of  the  view 
which  met  our  eyes.  Spread  below  us,  like 
a  map  in  bas-relief,  lay  the  orchard-covered 


plains  of  California,  to  the  left  the  Pacific 
heaved  lazily  beneath  the  sun,  to  the  right 
the  snow-crowned  Cuyamacas  swept 
grandly  up  to  meet  the  sky,  and  before  us 
the  beckoning  yellow  road  stretched  away 
....  away  ....  away. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  resist  tbe  sum- 
mons of  the  open  road.  I  always  want  to  find 
out  what  is  at  the  other  end.    It  goes  some- 
where, you  see,  and  I  always  have  the  feel- 
ing that,  far  off  in  the  distance,  where  it 
swerves  suddenly  beyond  a  wood  or  drops 
out  of  sight  quite  unexpectedly  behmd  a 
hill  or  disappears  in  the  depths  of  a  rock- 
walled  canyon,  there  is  something  myste- 
rious  and  magical   waiting   to  be  found. 
About  the  road  there  is  something  primitive 
and  imperishable.    Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  it  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
making  of  history,  in  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  march  of  progress?    Someone 
has  said,  and  truly,  that  the  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  human  progress  has  always  been 
determined  by  the  roads  of  a  people.    For  a 
time    the   marvel    of   modem    inventions 
caused  the  road  to  be  forgotten.   The  steam- 
ship sailed  majestically  away  in  contempt 
of  the  road  upon  the  shore  and  the  locomo- 
tive sounded  its  jeering  screech  at  every 
crossing  along  its  right-of-way.     But  still 
the  road  stayed  on.    And  now  the  miracle 
of  the  motor-car  has  brought  the  road  into 
its  own  again  and  started  us  a- journeying, 
in  the  latest  product  of  twentieth-century 
civilization,  with  the  strength  of  haif-a- 
hundred  horses  beneath  its  throbbing  hood, 
up  that  historic  highway  which  has  been 
traveled  in  turn  by  Don  Vasquez  del  Cor- 
onado and  his  train  of  steel-clad  men-at- 
arms,  by  Father  Serra  in  his  sandals  and 
woolen  robe,  by  Jedediah  Smith,  the  first 
American  to  find  his  way  across  the  ranges, 
by  Fremont  the  Pathfinder,  by  the  Argo- 
nauts, by  Spanish  cabaUeros  and  Mexican 
vaqueros  and  American  pioneers,  by  priests 
afoot  and  soldiers  on  horseback  and  peas- 
ants on  the  backs  of  burros,  by  limdbering 
ox-carts  and  white-topped  prairie  schooners 
and  six-horsed  Concord  stages — and  now 
by  automobiles.     In  El  Camino  Real  is 
epitomized  the  history  and  romance  of  the 
West.    It  is  to  western  America  what  the 
Via  Appia  was  to  Rome,  the  Great  North 
Road  to  England.    It  has  been  in  turn  a 
trail  of  torture,  a  course  of  conquest,  a  road 
of  religion,  a  route  to  riches,  a  path  of 
progress,  a  highway  to  happiness.    He  who 
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a  wonderful  beach  of  the  yellowest  sand  you 
ever  saw;  or,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the 
coast,  the  quaint  Miramar  at  Oceanside. 
But  the  Lovely  Lady  had  a  better  plan. 

"I'm  tired  of  hotel  meals"  she  urged, 
"and  in  such  a  climate  as  this  why  should 
we  eat  indoors  anyway?  In  Italy  we  always 
used  to  lunch  out-of-doors,  you  know.  And 
this  is  ever  so  much  lovelier  than  Italy.  So 
we'll  have  a  lunch  put  up  and  the  thermos 
flasks  filled  with  coffee,  and  when  we  come 
to  one  of  those  green-grassy  places  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  we'll  eat  there.    Please?" 

"And  may  I  lie  on  my  back  on  the  grass  and 
smoke  a  cigar  and  look  up  at  the  sky  and  be 
just  as  slow  about  starting  as  I  want  to?" 

"Of  course"  she  assented.  "That's  part 
of  the  game,  you  know.  But  if  we're  late 
getting  into  Riverside  you  needn't  expect 
me  to  go  down  to  dinner.  One  thing  I  refuse 
to  do  is  to  go  into  a  hotel  dining-room  in 
dusty  motor  clothes  when  other  women  are 
in  evening  gowns." 

We  found  just  such  a  spot  as  the  Lady 
had  pictured  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Luis 
Rey  river,  and  ;vhen  luncheon  and  cigars 
were  finished  we  proved  our  appreciation  of 
the  spot  in  particular  and  our  "public  con- 
science" in  general  by  leaving  not  a  trace  of 
tissue-wrapped  sandwiches  and  stuffed  eggs. 

Four  miles  inland  from  Oceanside  is  the 
Mission  of  San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia,  which, 
as  its  name  denotes,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France.  Begun  in  1798, 
completed  in  1802,  and  secularized  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  1834,  this  historic  mission 
has  once  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  and  is  now  a  college  for 
the  training  of  foreign  missionaries.  The 
ruins  of  the  mission — which,  thanks  to  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Father  O'Keefe,  the 
priest  in  charge,  are  being  restored  to  their 
original  condition  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds — are  among  the 
most  picturesque  in  California.  We  stopped 
there  on  a  golden  afternoon,  when  the  sun- 
light, sifted  and  softened  by  the  branches  of 
the  ancient  olive  trees,  cast  a  veil  of  yellow 
radiance  uDon  the  crumbling  weather-worn 
fa9ade  and  nltered  through  the  arches  of 
those  cloistered  corridors  where  the  cowled 
and  hooded  brethren  were  wont  to  pace  up 
and  down  in  silent  meditation,  telling  their 
beads  and  muttering  their  prayers. 

Nestling  in  a  mountain  valley,  twenty 
miles  northeast  of  San  Luis  Rey,  over  a  road 


which  is  comparatively  little  traveled  and 
only  tolerably  smooth,  is  the  asistenda  or 
mission-chapel  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala, 
which,  even  though  it  were  not  on  the  road 
to  Riverside,  would  be  well  worth  going  out 
of  one's  way  to  see  because  of  its  picturesque 
campanile,  with  a  cactus  sproutmg  from  its 
top.  The  chapel,  after  standing  empty 
for  many  years,  once  again  has  a  priest  and 
at  sunset  the  bell  in  the  ancient  campanile 
booms  out  its  mellow  summons  across  the 
surrounding  olive  groves  and  the  Indians, 
just  as  did  their  forefathers  of  Padre  Serra's 
day,  come  trooping  in  for  evening  prayer. 

But  of  all  the  California  missions,  from 
San  Diego  in  the  south  to  Sonoma  in  the 
north,  the  one  I  like  the  best  is  the  Mission 
Miller  at  Riverside — and  any  one  who  has 
ever  stopped  there  will  imhesitatingly  agree 
with  me.  Its  real  name,  you  must  under- 
stand, is  the  Mission  Inn,  and  there  is  no 
hostelry  like  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
At  least  I,  who  am  tolerably  familiar  with 
more  than  five-score  countries,  know  of  noth- 
ing like  it.  In  it  Frank  Miller,  the  Master  of 
the  Inn,  as  he  loves  to  be  called,  has  succeeded 
in  commercializing  sentiment  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  In  other  words  he  has  built  a 
great  hotel  which  combines  the  architectural 
beauties  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia missions — cloisters,  brick-paved  cor- 
ridors, quadrangles,  bell-hung  campaniles, 
it  has  them  all — and  in  such  a  setting  he 
dispenses  much  the  same  genial  and  personal 
hospitality  which  the  mission  fathers  must 
have  dispensed  in  the  days  when  the  trav- 
elers along  El  Camino  Real  depended  on  the 
missions  for  food  and  shelter. 

We  swirled  in  between  the  arches  of  the 
Mission  Inn  just  as  night  was  falling  upon 
the  sea  of  orange  groves  which  makes  the 
town  an  island.  They  were  expecting  us 
and  we  were  shown  straightway  to  our 
rooms.  On  the  table  was  a  basket  of  fresh- 
picked  oranges;  a  great  bunch  of  scarlet 
roses  lay  upon  the  dresser.  The  leaded 
windows  stood  open  and  through  them  came 
the  subtle  scent  of  orange  blossoms.  Then, 
from  one  of  the  campaniles  above  us,  a  bell 
began  to  boom,  and  then  another  chimed 
in,  and  then  another,  imtil  the  air  seemed  to 
reverberate  to  the  pleading,  soft-toned, 
wistful  notes  of  the  Angelus.  The  Lovely 
Lady  crossed  the  room  to  the  open  window 
and  stood  looking  out  into  the  balmy,  tropic 
night. 

"I*m  glad  I  came!"  said  she. 


(In  JanuArr  thQ  Autobirds  of  Passage  will  reach  Santa  Barbara) 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    STRUGGLE 
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The  basis  of  this  story  is  the  conversion  of  the  desert  West  into  a  land  of  homes.  Its 
fundamental  idea  is  that  no  land,  no  matter  what  the  manner  or  profit  of  its  use,  has 
come  to  its  own  until  the  home  has  taken  root  in  it — until  the  home-makers  have  put  their 
sweat  and  blood  into  it,  have  buried  some  of  their  dead  in  it,  have  established  themselves 
upon  it  and  become  a  part  of  it — not  as  adventurers,  but  as  home-makers. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Wyoming,  in  that  broad  district  north  of  Cheyenne  which  until 
recent  years  was  given  over  wholly  to  stock-grazing.  It  begins  in  the  time  just  preceding 
the  first  permathent  lodgment  gained  there  by  the  farmers,  before  the  big  ranges  began 
to  be  broken  up.  It  covers  the  period  of  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the  land  that  was 
waged  between  the  stockmen  and  the  farmers. 

While  the  aut^ior  has  used  rather  a  free  hand  in  the  treatment  of  the  material,  it  should 
be  said  that  he  has  kept  very  close  to  actual  conditions  as  he  has  knonvn  them.  His  people 
and  incidents  are  the  stuff  of  fiction;  but  the  background  and  setting  and  motif  are  real. 


IHE  CHALLENGE 


EVERY  night,  when  supper  was  over 
in  camp,  Squint  Wade  would  get  out 
his  accordeon,  squat  a-straddle  the 
tongue  of  the  sheep-wagon,  and  begin 
wheezing  away  at  the  one  tune  he  knew 
If  you  asked  him,  he  would  tell  you  tke 
tune's  name — "Peace,  Sweet  Peace."  It 
sounded  more  like  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties. Age  had  smitten  the  instrument,  for 
one  thing,  sapping  the  life  out  of  it,  and 
half  the  keys  were  so  choked  with  the  wind- 
blown sand  that  they  could  do  no  more  than 
mutter  in  a  sort  of  gasping  death-rattle. 
The  other  half  might  have  been  better  dead. 
It  suited  Squint,  though.  He  maintained 
that  his  playing  soothed  the  sheep  and  kept 
them  quiet  on  the  bed-ground — which,  if 
true,  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  sheep  is 
indeed  a  curious  animal. 

Cass  Burdick  had  come  into  camp  at 
dusk,  in  the  company  of  a  Kansas  City 
wool-buyer,  and  in  a  black  humor.  That 
state  of  mind  didn't  happen  often  with  him. 
When  it  did  happen,  timid  herders  were 
used  to  treading  lightly  and  speaking  softly 
in  his  presence.  But  Squint  lacked  timidity ; 
or  perhaps  he  was  a  helpless  slave  of  habit. 


Anyway,  when  supper  was  over,  he  brought 
his  accordeon  from  its  hiding  place  in  the 
wagon,  dropped  down  to  his  usual  seat, 
slipped  his  hands  into  the  straps,  and 
squeezed  out  the  disconsolate  chord  which 
always  began  his  performance. 

Burdick,  who  stood  by  the  fire  making 
a  cigarette,  turned  with  a  soiu:  scowl.  "Cut 
that  out!"  he  ordered.  As  Biurdick  was 
general  manager  of  the  Weismann  Land, 
Cattle  &  Sheep  Company,  and  in  supreme 
authority  in  the  camps.  Squint's  part  ought 
to  have  been  meek  obedience.  Instead,  he 
smiled  blandly  up  at  the  manager's  frown- 
ing face. 

"The  sheep  like  it"  he  explained,  and 
struck  into  the  first  bars  of  his  tune. 
Whereupon  Burdick  swiftly  kicked  the 
accordeon  from  his  hands  into  the  sage- 
brush; then  turned  back  to  his  cigarette- 
making. 

Squint  ought  to  have  resented  that,  of 
course,  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  with 
heated  words  and  maybe  with  swift  action. 
But  association  with  sheep  begets  an  odd 
spirit.  Squint  sat  quite  still  on  the  wagon- 
tongue,  blinking  and  cracking  his  knuckles. 
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''He's  an  awful  impatient  man,  ain't 
he?"  he  remarked  to  the  empty  dark;  and 
by  and  by  he  got  up  and  went  out  into  the 
brush  to  look  for  his  instrument. 

That  kick  Illustrated  Burdick's  way  of 
doing  things.  He  never  did  anything  by 
finesse  or  diplomacy.  He  held  his  job  with 
the  company  because  of  his  ability  to  "bull 
things  through."  On  the  company's  range 
he  was  boss,  and  he  expected  to  have  that 
always  remembered;  but  the  Weismanns 
were  his  bosses,  and  they  expected  some- 
thing of  him — results;  nothing  less.  They 
had  made  that  quite  plain  to  him  when  they 
had  hired  him,  several  years  ago,  and  the 
point  had  been  kept  quite  clearly  before 
him  ever  since.  He  was  a  natural-born  re- 
sult-getter; but  he  imderstood  only  one 
method — the  point-blank,  not  the  round- 
about or  indirect.  When  he  gave  orders, 
they  were  given  point-blank;  when  he 
swore,  it  was  plain,  point-blank  swearing; 
when  he  fought — which  happened  some- 
times— it  was  with  his  fists.  When  he 
didn't  want  to  listen  to  Squint's  tune,  he 
took  a  point-blank  way  of  stopping  it. 

There  was  reason  tonight  for  his  abrupt- 
ness. The  spring  rains  had  stopped  almost 
a  month  ahead  of  time  this  year,  and  already 
the  range  was  looking  parched  and  sick. 
Between  the  time  of  spring  increase  in  the 
sheep  herds  and  the  time  of  shearing,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  gods  to  send  much  rain. 
Every  drop  counts  in  the  tale  of  the  year's 
well-being.  If  the  rains  fail,  the  grass  is 
scant;  even  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  sage  are 
short  and  bitter;  and  without  pasture  the 
herds  come  to  the  winter  months  gaunt  and 
weak,  ready  for  a  heavy  toll  of  death.  Bur- 
dick  had  come  forty  miles  in  the  saddle 
since  morning,  beneath  brassy  skies,  his 
narrowed  eyes  noting  the  wan  hue  of  the 
range  lands.  He  knew  of  no  way  to  bluff 
the  gods  into  making  it  rain.  As  for  pray- 
ing for  rain,  he  would  rather  have  gone 
without;  for  isn't  prayer  a  sort  of  diplomacy? 
He  was  no  diplomat.  And  because  here 
was  a  situation  he  couldn't  help,  his  mind 
was  troubled. 

While  he  smoked,  he  sat  by  the  fire,  tore 
a  leaf  from  his  worn  pocket-notebook  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  senior  Weismann  at 
Kansas  City.    This  took  but  little  time: 

Dr.  Sir— No  rain  since  28th  ult.  Grass 
locks  bad.  Better  arrange  to  ship  markeUble 
wethers  next  thirty  days.     Answer. 


His  letters  were  always  models  of  brevity. 
Like  this  one,  they  were  usually  written  at 
one  of  the  camps  or  somewhere  in  the  open. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  with  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand ewes  imder  his  care,  he  had  refxnted 
simply:  '^Lambing  finished  this  week.  In- 
crease, 88  per  cent" — ^a  message  briefer  than 
a  telegram,  though  it  told  the  whole  story 
of  the  year's  breeding  operations  in  the 
company's  flocks.  There  was  plenty  more 
that  he  might  have  said  about  his  dajrs  and 
nights  of  almost  sleepless  watchfulness 
about  the  corrals  and  pens;  but  essay-writ- 
ing was  no  part  of  his  duties  as  he  imder- 
stood them.  What  the  Weismanns  wanted 
was  the  bare  facts. 

When  his  letter  was  sealed  and  ready 
for  mailing  at  the  first  chance,  he  drop|>ed 
it  between  the  leaves  of  his  book  and  re- 
stored the  book  to  his  pocket,  then  felt  for 
a  match.  The  foreman  of  the  camp  had 
finished  the  evening  task  of  setting  out  the 
lanterns  aroimd  the  bed-ground,  and  now 
he  stood  by  the  fire,  waiting  for  the  ques- 
tions Burdick  would  be  asking  presently. 
He  was  a  lean,  active  old  man,  this  Scott, 
upon  whose  scant-bearded  face  the  years  of 
range  life  had  bred  an  expression  not  unlike 
a  wise  old  ram's.  He  chewed  his  tobacco 
with  a  short  quick  jaw-movement  like  a 
browsing  ram's;  when  his  thoughts  were 
imeasy,  this  movement  betrayed  him  by 
its  nervous  rapidity.  He  was  uneasy  now; 
for  he  had  no  cheerful  news  for  Burdick. 

"How's  the  water  below?"  Burdick  dSked, 
after  a  moment. 

Scott  spat  into  the  coals,  shiftiTig  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  '*¥'air" 
he  answered.  "Creek's  dryin'  in  spots,  but 
the  holes  are  mostly  fair."  Then,  as  a  con- 
tribution: "A  couple  squatters  filled  on 
them  springs  below  Iron  Hill,  day  before 
yesterday.  A  himdred  and  sixty  apiece. 
That  takes  the  best  summer  water  there  is 
in  this  part  of  the  pasture." 

Burdick's  scowl  deepened,  but  he  brooded 
the  news  in  silence.  Squatters!  The  word 
stirred  a  concern  that  had  come  to  him 
again  and  again  within  the  last  year. 
Briefly  he  made  a  mental  picture  of  the 
situation  at  Iron  Hill  and  of  the  strategic 
imjortance  of  the  squatters'  location.  He 
thought  he  understood.  In  a  dry  season, 
use  of  that  water  determined  the  use  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  free  range  round  about. 
The  Brant  Sheep  &  Wool  Company  ran  its 
herds  south  of  this  mountain,  dividing  the 
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grazing  with  the  Wdsmanns  by  a  tadt 
agreement  upon  an  imaginary  line.  There 
was  nothing  binding,  though,  in  such  an 
understanding.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the 
Brant  herds  had  become  too  large  for  their 
range.  *  With  impoverished  pastures  to  be 
faced  this  year,  beyond  a  doubt  these  squat- 
ters were  Brant  hirelings.  For  months 
Burdick  had  intended  doing  that  very  thing 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  company,  but 
putting  it  off  from  time  to  time.  He  had 
planned  to  go  to  Cheyenne  on  this  trip, 
locate  his  homesteaders,  and  have  it  off  his 
mind  before  shearing-time.  But  he  had 
waited  too  long;  the  Brants  had  forestalled 
him.  So  he  reasoned,  with  the  logic  of  the 
sheep  country. 

"There's  two  of  'em"  Scott  volunteered 
further.  "They're  campin'  down  there  now, 
gettin'  out  logs  and  posts.  One  of  'em's 
got  a  tent.  And  he's  got  his  family  with 
him — a  couple  women  and  a  growed  boy. 
The  boy  was  startin'  plowin'  this  momin'. 
That's  the  word  I  got  from  Steve  Brainard, 
when  he  went  past  this  noon." 

Burdick  made  an  inarticulate  sound  in 
his  throat,  then  shut  his  teeth  upon  what 
he  might  have  intended  saying.  It  was  not 
his  way  to  discuss  affairs  with  his  men.  He 
would  ask  pointed  questions,  get  at  the 
facts  he  wanted,  and  keq)  his  own  coimsel. 
Particularly  he  was  not  disposed  to  open 
his  mind  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  The 
wool-buyer,  he  knew  well  enough,  was 
scavenging  the  sheep-country  for  scraps  of 
news  that  would  be  passed  along  minutely 
to  his  principals,  news  that  might  be  used 
in  beating  down  the  range  price  of  wool, 
after  shearing-time.  Glancing  askance  at 
him,  Burdick  saw  that,  though  he  lounged 
cardessly  cross-legged,  he  was  listening  in- 
tently. 

"Lambs  doing  well?"  Burdick  asked  of 

Scott. 

"Fair"  Scott  said.  Under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions, the  old  man  indulged  no  extrava- 
gant enthusiasms;  sim  and  wind  and 
weather  had  dried  those  all  out  of  him,  long 
ago.  "We've  been  losin'  a  right  few  ewes 
with  the  coyotes,  and  there  ain't  hardly 
been  time  to  fuss  with  gettin'  their  lambs 
adopted.  We've  been  movin'  too  steady, 
this  last  week." 

"Let  that  go"  Burdick  returned.  "Keep 
moving.  I  want  this  band  to  get  in  first. 
You  ought  to  have  'em  at  the  shearing  pens 
by  this  time  next  week.    Heard  from  Num- 


ber Three  Camp?   How's  grass  over  there? 
Any  better  than  here?" 

"It's  worse"  said  Scott.  "Awful  poor. 
Grazed  too  dose  last  year.  You'll  likely 
have  to  divide  that  bunch,  if  you  don't 
want  'em  to  keep  shiftin'  camp  every  day 
or  so." 

The  wool-buyer  moved  lazily,  seizing  the 
chance  to  slip  in  a  depressing  comment. 
"There'll  be  lots  of  little  bands  dumped, 
this  next  month.  It's  going  to  shoot  prices 
all  to  pieces.  I  look  for  wool  to  go  a  couple 
cents  off  in  a  couple  weeks.  Up  Sundance 
way  there's  some  tolerable  big  bimches 
goin'  to  be  deaned  out.  They're  quittin'. 
It's  discouragin',  ain't  it?" 

"The  more  the  better"  Burdick  coim- 
tered.  "High  wool  next  year,  then.  We'll 
hold  ours.  So  will  most  of  the  big  outfits. 
You  fellows  won't  get  any  cheap  wool  to 
speak  of." 

He  got  abruptly  to  his  feet  and  walked 
out  from  the  camp,  his  practiced  senses 
alert.  The  south  wind,  drifting  slowly 
across  wide  miles  of  desert  expanse,  was 
warm  and  dry  upon  his  face.  To  the  touch 
of  his  hand  the  sagebrush  betrayed  no 
dewy  coolness.  The  stars  shone  feebly 
through  a  summery  dust-haze.  He  had 
hoped  for  a  good  year;  for  it  had  been  pretty 
wdl  understood  at  the  end  of  last  season 
that  the  right  sort  of  showing  this  year 
would  make  him  a  partner.  He  wanted 
that.  The  role  of  hired  man,  no  matter 
what  his  pay,  was  not  to  his  liking.  It  was 
to  be  endured  for  a  time  only  because  it 
would  lead,  by  and  by,  to  better  fortune  and 
to  power.  That  was  what  he  dreamed  of, 
desired,  coveted  with  all  his  strength,  and 
meant  to  win,  some  time:  a  place  of  power 
amongst  men — not  the  negative  sort  that 
attends  on  wealth,  but  the  compelling, 
dominating  power  that  he  knew  was  native 
to  him. 

Already  he  had  proved  it,  after  a  fashion. 
Five  years  before,  not  yet  twenty-five  years 
old,  he  had  come  to  Wyoming  on  foot,  pen- 
niless, an  unnoted  bit  of  human  drift,  find- 
ing work  as  he  could,  here  and  there.  Where 
he  came  from  and  what  he  had  been  or  done 
he  kept  to  himself.  He  was  no  mixer,  and 
so  never  a  favorite  with  the  range  hands. 
Whether  in  camp  or  town  he  took  no  share 
in  the  jocund  adventures  by  which  this 
half-wild  bachelor  brotherhood  now  and 
then  relieved  the  stress  of  its  working  days. 
Sometimes  he  drank  with  them  moderately. 
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but  he  always  stopped  short  of  excess  of  any 
sort;  and,  after  the  first  few  months,  it  was 
known  that  he  always  had  a  bit  of  money 
handy.  He  got  on  with  the  other  men 
chiefly  because  even  those  who  liked  him 
least  could  borrow  from  him  on  occasion. 
It  was  not  dollar-meanness  that  held  him 
apart  from  them.  He  was  of  another  stripe 
than  they,  with  his  head  set  upon  other 
things.  They  got  their  satisfaction  with 
life  from  the  happy-go-lucky  adventures  of 
day  to  day;  he  from  his  brooding  upon  his 
plans  for  the  long  years.  He  and  his  crew 
hadn't  much  in  common. 

From  the  time  when  he  got  his  first  job 
in  the  new  country,  all  the  energy  he  had 
was  given  to  a  mastery  of  the  life  and  work. 
He  set  himself  to  know  the  sheep  business 
thoroughly.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Wyoming,  the  Weismann  interests  bought 
out,  consolidated  and  reorganized  a  number 
of  lesser  holdings,  and  then  Burdick  had 
found  work  as  a  herder  in  one  of  the  camps. 
Six  months  later  he  was  made  camp  fore- 
man; by  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  had 
general  oversight  of  the  half-dozen  flocks 
scattered  over  the  Weismann  range;  and 
then,  by  a  sort  of  inevitableness,  he  gained 
the  title  and  place  of  manager.  Then  the 
two  younger  Weismanns,  who  had  been  in 
charge  upon  the  ground,  had  left  this  isola- 
tion for  the  livelier  scenes  back  home.  Only 
at  rare  intervals  thereafter  did  Burdick  see 
any  of  the  owners  of  the  great  interests  in 
his  care.  Though  much  was  demanded  of 
him  he  was  trusted  implicitly,  not  only  for 
the  proved  integrity  of  his  accountings,  but 
still  more  because  of  his  shrewd  capacity. 

Yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  nor  would  he 
ever  be  as  a  subordinate  man.  All  through 
the  months  of  the  last  winter  his  mind  had 
dwelt  upon  the  half-given  pledge  of  his 
superiors.  Nor  did  he  mean  to  stop  when 
he  had  realized  that  promise.  That  would 
be  only  the  beginning.  He  had  been  plan- 
ning, planning,  not  in  terms  of  mere  vanity, 
but  clearly,  strongly,  solidly.  One  day  he 
meant  to  speak  with  authority,  not  in  the 
interest  of  others,  but  for  himself.  Nothing 
of  what  he  saw  in  his  visions  was  too  am- 
bitious to  daunt  him.  He  did  not  stop  at 
the  vision  of  himself  as  governor  of  the 
state.  At  any  rate,  he  meant  to  be  rich, 
strong,  powerful. 

And  now  there  might  be  a  year's  delay, 
unless  belated  rains  would  come  to  freshen 
the  browning  grass.    He  could  find  no  least 


rain-sign  in  the  night.  It  wasn't  likdy  that 
the  Weismanns  would  willingly  accept  ex- 
planations, however  clever  or  well  foimded. 
He  did  not  want  to  offer  excuses,  but  only 
performance;  and  large  performance  this 
year  began  to  appear  impossible.  If  it 
would  only  rain! 

Presently  he  went  back  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down,  getting  out  his  papers  and  tobacco 
for  another  cigarette,  then  stretching  out  on 
the  ground  to  ease  his  muscles  that  had 
been  stiffened  by  the  day's  ride.  Relaxed, 
there  was  about  his  big  body  an  appearance 
of  loose  bulk  that  did  not  belong  to  him  at 
other  times.  On  foot  or  in  the  saddle  he 
showed  a  massive  strength  in  legs  and 
shoulders  and  neck,  but  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  ounce  out  of  place.  His  face 
gave  accent  to  the  vigor  of  his  body — 
bold-featured,  dark-skinned  naturally  and 
weather-tanned  by  years  of  exposure  in  all 
seasons.  It  was  a  face  full  of  forcefulness 
coupled  with  grim  restraint.  Some  of  its 
lines  hinted  at  brutality,  but  this  was  some- 
how subtly  redeemed  by  his  eyes.  They 
were  good  eyes;  gray,  clear,  direct,  fearless, 
with  a  trick  of  softening  imexpectedly  at 
times  when  humor  appealed  to  him,  and 
when  another  man  would  have  laughed  with 
his  lips. 

There  was  that  gleam  of  light  in  his  eyes 
now  as  he  glanced  at  Squint  Wade.  The 
herder  had  recovered  his  beloved  accordeon 
and  sat  upon  the  wagon-tongue,  holding  it 
on  his  knee,  turning  it  over  and  over,  ten- 
derly, anxiously. 

"Did  I  break  it,  Squint?"  Burdick  asked. 

"You  kicked  hell  out  of  it"  Squint  re- 
turned with  an  air  of  melancholy  reproach. 

The  glint  in  Burdick's  eyes  brightened. 
"Is  that  what  was  in  it?"  he  said.  "I've 
often  wondered."  Then,  after  a  moment: 
"Get  yourself  a  new  one,  Squint.  I'll  pay 
for  it." 

In  the  morning,  on  his  way  to  Number 
Three  Camp,  Burdick  turned  aside  from 
the  trail  to  ride  down  to  Iron  Hill.  The 
more  he  had  thought  overnight  of  the 
squatters'  occupation  of  this  point,  the 
more  it  had  disturbed  him.  He  wanted  an- 
other and  a  more  careful  look  at  the  situa- 
tion, to  see  just  what  this  change  might 
mean. 

What  he  saw  was  not  reassuring.  There 
were  three  of  these  springs,  closely  grouped, 
issuing  in  a  strong,  unfailing  flow  from  the 
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face  of  a  sheer  ledge  of  rock  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill,  their  waters  uniting  to  form 
a  deep  pool  at  the  rock's  base.  In  times  of 
abundant  rains  the  pool  overflowed,  send- 
ing a  small  stream  meandering  through  a 
channel  it  had  worn  for  itself  in  the  sand. 
The  pool  was  always  full,  but  the  stream 
did  not  run  in  dry  weather;  in  the  best  of 
times  its  waters  sank  beneath  the  sand  at 
something  over  a  mile  from  the  source. 
From  the  hill  side,  the  cliff  rendered  access 
to  springs  and  pool  impossible;  but  on  the 
eastward  side  the  ground  lay  almost  level 
as  a  floor,  grown  with  huge  cottonwoods 
over  a  space  of  twenty  acres.  The  grove 
had  been  an  ideal  noontime  resting  place 
for  the  herds  in  siunmer;  and  in  the  driest 
times  the  grass  hereabouts,  fed  by  abun- 
dant seepage,  was  luxuriant.  Altogether, 
possession  of  this  spot  was  invaluable. 
Looking  at  it  now,  Burdick  cursed  himself 
heartily  for  having  been  so  complacent, 
for  having  delayed  so  long  in  insuring  con- 
trol for  the  company's  use. 

The  homesteaders'  camp  was  pitched 
at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  beside  the  p)ool. 
Plainly,  these  men  had  been  busy  in  their 
first  days  on  the  land.  Near  the  camp  was 
a  pile  of  freshly  hewn  logs,  the  beginning 
of  a  supply  for  house-building.  Above  the 
pool,  abutting  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
a  line  of  new  fence  posts  lay  along  the 
ground,  ready  for  setting.  For  a  quarter- 
mile  the  line  ran  eastward,  then  turned  to 
the  south.  The  new-comers  had  taken 
fullest  advantage  of  then-  rights.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  in  a  quarter- 
mile-wide  strip,  would  be  two  miles  long. 
Their  fence  would  shut  the  water  in  com- 
pletely, even  in  those  times  when  the  little 
stream  carried  its  fullest  volume.  A  man 
was  at  work  with  a  plow,  a  short  distance 
across  the  flat.  Burdick  rode  over  to  join 
him,  curious  to  see  what  manner  of  men  he 
might  have  to  deal  with.  Evidently  this 
was  the  "growed  boy"  Scott  had  told  of. 
He  was  about  twenty  years  old,  tall  and 
slender,  moving  with  a  lithe  sort  of  strength 
that  bespoke  long  training  in  guiding  a 
plow-team.  His  face  was  full  of  the  charm 
that  belongs  to  the  middle  ground  between 
boyhood  and  first  maturity,  its  expression 
lively  with  good  humor,  lips  and  eyes 
ready  to  break  easily  into  laughter;  yet 
there  was  besides  an  elusive  suggestion  of 
a  manlike  sense  of  responsibility,  untried, 
elastic,  equal  to  great  things. 


He  stopped  his  horses  at  Burdick's  ap- 
proach and  stood  waiting,  pushing  back 
his  hat,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  wide 
smooth  forehead. 

"Hello!"  he  laughed  with  frank  friend- 
liness, his  eyes  openly  appraising.  Burdick 
glanced  from  him  to  the  zigzag  furrow 
drawn  by  the  plow  and  to  the  line  of  stakes 
running  ahead.  The  lad  answered  the  un- 
spoken question.  "Trying  to  run  a  ditch 
level"  he  said.  "It's  a  poor  way,  without 
instruments;  but  we  had  to  make  this  do 
for  now.  Dad's  going  to  put  in  a  patch  of 
alfalfa  here,  and  some  garden  truck  nearer 
the  house.  It  looks  funny  to  me,  after 
working  all  my  life  on  the  black  prairies." 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  Burdick 
asked  briefly. 

"Iowa"  the  boy  answered.  "Dad  thought 
land  was  too  high  back  there.  He  thought 
he'd  try  something  different.  This  is  sure 
different.  I  guess  we'll  like  it,  though,  when 
we  get  used  to  it  some.  Dad's  going  to  run 
cattle  on  the  range  around  here.  It  looks 
like  mighty  poor  pasture  to  me;  but  they 
say  this  grass  carries  'em,  if  you've  got 
water.  Dad's  starting  with  fifty  cows,  till 
he  sees  how  they  do  and  how  much  alfalfa 
he  can  raise  for  wintering  'em.  He  figures 
he  can  get  in  pretty  near  forty  acres  under 
this  ditch,  if  the  water  holds  out  as  good  as 
it  looks." 

He  needed  no  questioning  to  make  him 
talk.  Burdick  listened  with  his  thoughts 
readjusting  themselves  to  what  the  boy 
said.  Apparently  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
his  quick  suspicion  that  these  were  Brant 
men,  put  here  for  a  sinister  purpose.  If 
the  boy  was  telling  the  truth  they  were  but 
ordinary  homesteaders,  adventuring  on 
their  own  account.  This  aspect  of  things 
gave  Burdick  a  sense  of  relief.  If  the  worst 
should  develop,  it  would  be  far  easier  to 
deal  with  private  claimants  than  with  a 
powerful  rival  company.  Within  the  last 
year  he  had  had  pretty  fair  luck  in  getting 
rid  of  such  folk,  who  had  come  in  and  tried 
to  settle  on  the  land,  without  prestige  or 
backing.  These  little  fellows — fence-string- 
ers and  truck-patch  men,  these  farmers  with 
their  home-making  notions,  were  held  in  a 
profound  contempt  on  the  wide  range. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  mere  trifling 
disturbers  of  the  established  order.  The 
powers  of  the  established  order  conceded 
them  no  rights;  they  were  but  troublesome 
pests,  to  be  swept  out  of  the  way  by  any 
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means  at  hand.  This  had  offered  no  par- 
ticular diflSculties  heretofore.  There  had 
been  no  protest  louder  than  a  murmur;  and 
a  murmur  couldn't  be  heard  far  through 
those  big  empty  spaces. 

A  far  halloo  was  borne  from  the  camp, 
and  the  boy  moved  alertly  to  loosen  has 
team  from  the  plow.  "That's  dinner"  he 
said.  "Don't  it  beat  all  how  far  you  can 
hear  'em  calling  it,  when  you're  hungry? 
Come  on  and  get  some.  The  folks'll  be 
mighty  glad  to  have  somebody  drop  in. 
That's  one  thing — we're  going  to  be  mighty 
lonesome  for  neighbors,  in  this  country, 
with  nobody  living  nearer  than  seven  miles. 
Back  home  we  had  'em  thick.  We  brought 
one  of  'em  along  with  us — him  and  his 
wife.  He  and  Dad  are  throwing  in  together 
with  this  cattle  business.  He's  a  good 
chap;  but  we're  certainly  going  to  miss  some 
of  the  rest  of  'em." 

The  appearance  of  things  about  the  camp 
was  out  of  the  common.  Plainly  these 
people  were  in  better  circumstances  than 
most  of  the  wanderers  who  drifted  into  the 
country  from  time  to  time.  A  homelike 
air  was  about  the  big  tent,  and  the  groimd 
around  had  been  cleared  of  wild  litter  over 
a  wide  space  that  had  been  made  into  a 
big,  clean,  outdoor  living  room.  Here  the 
table  was  spread  for  dinner.  A  middle- 
aged  woman,  ample  of  figure,  was  bustling 
between  table  and  camp-fire.  At  a  little 
distance,  in  the  dense  shade  of  a  low- 
branched  Cottonwood,  a  man  was  feeding 
his  work-team.  He  came  up  to  greet  the 
guest — a  stalwart,  straight-backed,  ruddy- 
faced  man  of  fifty.  It  needed  no  intro- 
duction to  tell  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
plow-boy.  Years  had  hardly  tempered  the 
laughing  good-nature  in  his  eyes,  hardly 
drawn  a  line  upon  his  full  forehead. 

"Dad,"  the  boy  said,  "I've  brought  com- 
pany. This  is  Mr. — my  word!  I  don't 
know  his  name  myself,  yet.  He'll  have  to 
tell  it." 

"Burdick"  Cass  supplied  briefly. 

"Burdick?"  the  older  man  echoed.  "Bur- 
dick  !"  He  seemed  to  ponder  the  name  for  a 
moment.  "Oh,  yes — Burdick — I  know, 
now!  I  thought  I'd  heard  it  before.  Well, 
mine's  Carson.  You're  welcome.  Bob, 
better  hurry  with  your  feeding.  Take  Mr. 
Burdick's  horse  too.  Have  a  seat  here, 
till  mother  gets  ready  for  us."  He  settled 
himself  in  one  of  the  big  chairs  that  stood 
about,  stretching  out  his  big  legs.    "Warm, 


ain't  it?  A  man  don't  seem  to  mind  it  so 
much,  though,  working  out  in  the  sun,  as 
where  we  came  from.  Because  it's  drier, 
I  reckon.  Air's  lighter,  too."  He  had  his 
son's  habit  of  talking  freely,  rather  aim- 
lessly. His  talk  demanded  nothing  of  Bur- 
dick until  the  lad  had  finished  his  task  and 
joined  them,  his  brown  face  freshened  by  a 
hasty  toilet  at  the  edge  of  the  pool.  He 
seated  himself  upon  the  ground  at  his 
father's  side,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  older 
man's  arm  with  a  frank  caress.  The  father 
turned  to  look  down  at  him,  smiling,  with  a 
fondness  no  less  frank. 

"Well,  son,"  he  said,  "how  do  you  come 
on  with  your  job?" 

"First-rate!  I  want  you  to  come  out  and 
look  at  it,  before  night.  I'll  have  it  ready 
to  set  sticks  for  the  laterals  by  noon  to- 
morrow, unless  you  want  me  to  go  ahead 
with  the  ditch-digging."  He  interrupted 
himself  with  a  short,  low  laugh.  "Look  at 
Sis!  Ribbons!  And  she's  changed  her 
dress!"  He  glanced  at  Burdick,  smiling. 
"J  guess  that's  for  you.    Ain't  a  girl  funny?" 

Burdick  had  needed  no  bidding  to  look 
at  the  girl  who  had  joined  her  mother  in 
setting  dinner  upon  the  table.     Instantly 
she    attracted    him,    and    strongly.      His 
attitude  toward  women  had  been  one  of 
the  things  that  had  made  him  a  puzzle  to 
the  other  men  on  the  range;  they  had  been 
much   like   his   other   relations   with   life, 
marked  by  a  large  reticence  on  his  part, 
contained,    controlled.     He   had    had   no 
headlong  aflfairs,  carried  on  after  the  manner 
of  his  range-mates.    On  that  account  they 
had  set  him  down  as  indifferent,  maybe 
something  of  a  woman-scorner.     He  was 
anything  but  that.    Nothing  like  a  passing 
flash  of  light  sentiment  seemed  {possible 
to  him.    None  of  his  emotions  were  fitful. 
His  regard  for  all  attractive  women  was 
intensely    masculine,   fundamental,    deep- 
rooted,  all  the  stronger  because  it  did  not 
find  ready  expression — at  its  strongest  when 
the    woman    was    distinctly   feminine,   as 
Carson's  daughter  was. 

She  appeared  to  be  two  or  three  years 
older  than  her  brother,  with  a  full  physical 
maturity  in  form  and  poise  which  a  man 
rarely  attains  in  his  early  twenties.  She 
was  almost  as  tall  as  the  boy,  and  slender, 
yet  of  soft,  flowing  outline;  her  carriage 
firm,  self-possessed,  reliant,  yet  all  womanly. 
She  had  beauty,  too — the  beauty  of  vivid 
health  and  delight  in  life — a  positive  charm, 
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rather  than  mere  negative  prettiness.  If 
she  had  made  a  toilet  on  the  guest's  ac- 
count, she  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
him  as  she  went  about  her  work  quickly, 
quietly. 

"Well,"  Carson  said  presently,  at  a  sign 
from  his  wife,  "I  guess  they're  ready  for  us. 
Come  up.  It's  canned  stuflf,  mostly;  but 
we  brought  our  own  hams  and  bacon  from 
home,  back  in  Iowa,  and  some  of  mother's 
preserves  and  truck.  Mother,  this  is  Mr. 
Burdlck,  one  of  the  sheep  company's  men." 

She  offered  a  warm  comfortable  hand  in 
friendly  greeting,  murmuring  an  inarticu- 
late word  or  two,  in  the  manner  of  one  to 
whom  a  meeting  with  a  stranger  was  an 
ordeal.  But  her  eyes  said  what  her  tongue 
could  not.  They  were  kindly  eyes,  and 
shrewd  too;  eyes  trained  to  see  clearly  and 
to  judge  fairly,  with  a  leaning  toward 
mercy.  There  was  no  embarrassment  in 
the  welcoming  look  she  gave  Burdick.  In 
a  moment  she  included  the  girl  in  the  in- 
troduction. 

"My  daughter,  Janet,  Mr.  Burdick" 
she  said. 

The  girl  stood  across  the  table  from  him. 
She  did  not  try  to  offer  her  hand;  she 
acknowledged  the  introduction  only  by  an 
inclination  of  her  head  and  a  quiet  echo 
of  his  name.  That  was  all  the  others  might 
have  seen  or  heard;  but  her  glance  met  his 
in  a  quick  give-and-take  of  inquiry.  Her 
look  was  neither  shy  nor  bold,  but  search- 
ing, curious;  there  was  in  it  nothing  like 
self-consciousness,  but  that  primal  sex- 
consciousness  which  flames  inextinguish- 
ably in  the  eyes  of  Youth,  seeking,  challeng- 
ing, elusive,  defying  the  commonplaces  of 
understanding.  In  that  flash  of  time,  Bur- 
dick made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  know 
this  girl  better. 

She  seated  herself  calmly  and  turned  to 
speak  a  smiling  word  to  her  brother  at  her 
side,  rallying  him  upon  his  impatient  appe- 
tite; for  he  was  already  in  his  place.  The 
other  men  too  were  hungry,  and  there  was 
no  time  lost  in  empty  formality.  Carson, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  began  serving  the 
plates  generously. 

"This  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be"  he  said 
whimsically,  as  he  passed  Burdick  his 
portion.  "Enemies  ought  to  act  as  friendly 
as  they  can,  instead  of  being  just  hostile 
strangers  to  each  other.  I  reckon  you'll 
be  looking  on  us  as  enemies  of  yours,  Bur- 
dick, more  or  less,  since  we've  set  ourselves 


down  inside  your  lines.    That's  what  they 
told  me  at  Cheyenne,  anyway." 

Burdick  looked  at  the  man  a  bit  uneasily. 
He  knew,  then,  though  he  essayed  to  treat 
the  situation  lightly.  Or  did  he  under- 
stand fully?  Most  likely  not,  since  he 
could  jest  about  it  before  the  women. 
Burdick  parried,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
kindred  lightness. 

"Yes,  we're  against  you.  But  we  can't 
fight  it  out  with  table  knives.  We'll  call 
this  a  truce.  You  have  an  amiable  way  of 
treating  spies.  I'd  better  own  up  that  I 
came  down  here  just  to  spy  on  you." 

Carson  seemed  to  take  the  remark  as  a 
mere  pleasantry,  letting  it  pass  without 
retort,  turning  vigorous  attention  to  his 
dinner.  Bob  chuckled  over  his  heaped 
plate. 

"We're  certainly  going  to  do  things  with 
your  water.  They  told  us  at  Cheyenne 
that  you  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  a 
few  acres  of  land,  but  that  you'd  make  a 
fuss  about  the  water.  That  seems  funny, 
coming  from  Iowa.  I  didn't  believe  it, 
till  I  got  to  riding  around  the  country  here 
a  little  and  seeing  how  things  are.  How 
far  is  it  to  the  next  water?" 

"Six  miles"  Burdick  answered  quietly. 
"And  that  isn't  permanent.  Yes,  water's 
worth  something,  out  here.  It's  hard  for 
us  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  having  a  spring 
like  this  turned  into  a  plaything.  That's 
the  way  we  look  at  you,  you  know.  We 
think  you  homesteaders  are  only  children 
playing  a  foolish  game.  We  think  we're 
making  the  only  possible  permanent  use 
of  this  country." 

"But  you're  not!"  It  was  the  girl  who 
broke  in  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  "Life 
isn't  permanent  any>\'here  until  Uie  people 
build  homes.  You've  left  out  the  real 
home-building.  The  homes  here  are  only 
makeshifts." 

Burdick  turned  to  her  with  quickened 
interest  and  their  eyes  met.  She  seemed 
a  bit  startled  by  her  own  downrightness  of 
speech;  the  color  was  high  upon  her  cheeks. 
Burdick  noted  with  half-consdous  pleasure 
that  her  skin  was  of  that  brilliant  blonde 
type  which  seems  immune  to  sun-brown- 
ing, its  delicate  flush  sensitive  to  every 
emotion.  Her  eyes  too  were  changeful  as 
the  lights  in  limpid  water,  re^x)nsive  to 
her  thoughts.  Burdick  smiled  at  her,  but 
there  was  no  answering  smile.  She  had 
spoken  earnestly. 
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"Do  you  think  so?"  he  queried.  He 
obeyed  an  impulse  to  provoke  her  into 
further  speech.  "That's  the  woman's  way 
of  thinking  of  it,  of  course,  since  the  woman 
makes  herself  felt  in  the  home,  more  than 
she*s  able  to  anywhere  else.  But  it  doesn't 
strike  her  that  her  way  of  looking  at  it 
may  be  a  little  bit  one-sided." 

He  was  speaking  with  broad  good  humor, 
with  light  raillery — not  as  if  he  were  an- 
nouncing a  conviction,  but  rather  as  if  he 
were  issuing  a  challenge.  She  accepted  the 
challenge  with  spirit. 

"And  your  man's  part — that  isn't  one- 
sided! What  have  you  done,  you  men, 
apart  from  the  home?" 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  "there  were  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  for  instance — flock-tenders 
and  wanderers,  but  a  pretty  fair  lot.  They 
got  results  and  left  their  mark." 

"Theirs  was  necessity;  this  isn't"  she 
declared  stoutly.  "And  they  were  always 
dreaming  of  something  better  than  wander- 
ing— something  enduring.  They  built 
temples  to  permanence,  when  they  could. 
We  build  homes  instead,  when  we  can. 
Ours  is  the  better  way." 

He  laughed  outright  at  the  picture  con- 
jured by  her  idea  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
wide  spaces.  "Vine-covered  cottages  and 
rose-gardens,  out  here  in  these  yellow 
wastes!"  he  said.  "Can  you  really  imagine 
it?" 

"We  can  do  better  than  that"  she  re- 
turned.   "We  mean  to  build  one  here." 

He  would  not  permit  himself  to  take 
this  over-seriously.  There  would  be  time 
for  seriousness  later.  "Don't  think  me 
just  a  profane  scofiFer  at  the  home  idea"  he 
said.  "But  it  seems  to  me  such  a  hopeless 
job  here.  I  shall  want  to  come  by,  once 
in  a  while,  if  I  may,  and  look  on  at  what 
you're  trying  to  do." 

Bob  had  appeased  his  appetite  so  far  as 
to  let  him  put  in  a  brief  word.  "You'll 
find  something  doing,  all  the  time — won't 
he.  Sis?" 

The  girl  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
the  talk,  though;  she  left  it  entirely  to  the 
men  thereafter.  Carson  asked  questions 
freely  about  the  country  and  its  life,  and 
Burdick  answered  as  he  could,  not  too 
frankly.  Frankness  was  left  until  the 
moment  of  his  leave-taking  with  Carson, 
when  he  had  said  good-by  to  the  women 
and  was  ready  to  mount  for  his  afternoon's 
ride.     Then  he  and  Carson  stood  apart 


from  the  others,  and  the  older  man  spoke 
plainly. 

"Look  here"  he  said,  "there's  no  reason 
that  I  can  see  why  we  shouldn't  have  an 
understanding  about  this  thing.  You 
don't  welcome  folks  like  us.  I  know  that. 
That's  fair  enough.  But  I've  been  told 
that  you  stockmen  go  farther  than  that, 
sometimes,  with  us  settlers.  They  tell 
me  your  men  have  made  it  mighty  unpleas- 
ant for  other  settlers,  till  they  drove  'em 
away.  How  about  it?  You  can  talk  plain 
to  me,  if  you  want  to." 

Burdick  was  not  one  to  mince  words,  if 
he  chose  to  talk  at  all.  "Well,"  he  said 
brusquely,  "since  you  ask,  I'll  tell  you 
you're  not  welcome  on  our  range.  That's 
true.  Your  fencing  in  this  water  would  cut 
us  out  of  grazing  a  lot  of  this  land,  for  the 
whole  summer,  till  the  fall  rains  come.  We 
need  all  the  range  we  have;  we're  badly 
crowded  as  it  is.  Naturally,  we  don't 
want  you  here." 

Carson's  jovial  face  grew  grimly  intent 
as  he  listened.  "Yes?"  he  returned. 
"And  about  the  other  part — about  trying 
to  get  rid  of  us?  You  can't  do  it  legally. 
Our  entry  gives  us  just  what  we're  taking. 
You  haven't  any  title  to  this  land  we've 
entered.  You  haven't  any  rights  at  all, 
except  what  you've  preempted.  We've 
got  the  law  with  us." 

Burdick  smiled  in  faint  amusement  at 
such  innocent  ingenuousness.  "Public  sen- 
timent is  with  us"  he  said,  "and  public  sen- 
timent goes  behind  the  law,  sometimes,  out 
here.  It's  different  from  Iowa." 
.  "Well,"  Carson  prompted,  "what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Burdick  answered  just  as  bluntly:  "I 
hope  we  shan't  have  to  do  anything;  but 
you  can  understand  that  we  won't  give  up 
this  water  without  a  struggle  with  you  for 
it.  I  hope  it  won't  have  to  come  to  a 
show-down." 

"But  if  it  does?"  Carson  persisted. 

"When  it  has  come  to  a  show-down  with 
the  others,  we've  always  won"  Burdick 
answered  pointedly. 

A  slow  red  had  come  into  Carson's  face, 
mounting  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 
He  took  his  time  about  answering  this 
lightly  veiled  threat,  as  though  he  did  not 
want  to  answer  angrily.  "That's  ugly 
talk"  he  said  by  and  by.  "I  don't  like  it. 
It  sounds  like  bluff  to  me.  So  it  is.  The 
only  way  you're  holding  your  free  range  is 
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by  bluffing  other  folks  into  letting  it  alone. 
That's  all  right,  if  the  other  folks  will 
stand  for  it.  But  I  won't.  I  come  of  a 
long  line  of  men  who  have  been  stayers, 
and  I'm  going  to  stay  with  that  record. 
I'm  going  to  stay  here.  I'm  not  hunting 
trouble,  but  I'm  not  running  away  from  it 
either.  If  we're  going  to  have  trouble, 
we'll  have  it  right  here."  He  broke  off 
with  a  short  laugh.  "Well!  This  isn't 
exactly  hospitable  talk,  on  your  first  visit. 
I'm  not  trying  to  make  an  enemy  of  you. 
I   like    friends   better.     But    maybe   it's 


better  that  we  understand 
stands,  on  both  sides,  right  f 

Burdick  swung  into  the  sa 
up  his  rein,  nodding  in  agi 
I  think  so.  Really,  Carson 
do  well  to  pick  another  pi 
won't  have  to  go  against 
strong  interests.  You  ougl 
fmd  plenty  of  places,  if  you 

Carson  shook  his  head  : 
won't  look  for  another  plao 
boraly.  "This  suits  me. 
stay  right  here,  in  this  very 

)n."  entitled  "Billy  Fonuns  Enliais. 


THE  SHEEP-HERDER 

By  MARGARET  ASHMUN 

Where  white  the  moonlight  down  the  mountain  spills 
Its  liquid  glory,  sits  the  herdsman,  bowed 
And  still — a  dumb,  dark  figure  in  a  crowd 

Of  gray  uneasy  forms;  about  him  shrills 

A  stupid  cry;   incessantly  it  fills 

His  brain  and  soul,  and,  terribly  endowed 
With  force  to  torture,  echoes  keen  and  loud 

Through  the  insentient  vastness  of  the  hills. 
Ever  that  cry.    So  has  it  quavered  days 

And  nights  now  countless.    Dully  brooding  here 
While  that  gray  bleating  mass  before  him  sways 

And  some  relentless  woe  comes  stealing  near, 

His  anguished  spirit  gropes  a  thickening  maze. 

And  hurls  to  heaven  a  wordless  call  of  fear. 


»  he  bad  been  bd  *1m<i9t  datlT  dine 


CHEZ  GREVE 

An  AJventure  of  Anastoaius 
By  G.  SIDNEY  PATERNOSTER 

DuttrauJ  ly  Arthur  CaktO 


TIOSE  who  have  not  followed  the  ad- 
ventures of  Anastasius  in  the  dty  of 
London  and  marked  his  progress 
from  the  position  of  confidential  clerk  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs,  bucket-shopkeeper,  to 
the  proud  position  of  head  of  the  firm  of 
Wilberforce,  Wilkes  &  Washington  with  a 
five-figure  balance  at  his  bankers  and  scrip 
standing  to  his  name,  which  at  face  value 
would  add  up  to  six  figures,  will  not  readily 
understand  why  that  diverting  and  tan- 
talizing bundle  of  everything  feminine, 
Miss  Moya  Marston,  should  have  at  last 
obsessed  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of 


everything  else.  But  the  fact  remains. 
Under  his  eyes  the  pert  and  amusing  flapper 
had  grown  her  feathers,  and  flapping  no 
more,  had  flown  straight  away  into  the 
empyrean,  where  in  one  pair  of  male  eyes 
at  least  the  thing  feminine  b  always  sure 
of  being  reckoned  amongst  the  angels.  In 
other  words,  Anastasius  was  in  love,  and 
perusal  of  his  bank-book  did  nothing  to 
console  him. 

There  had  come  to  Anastasius  the  time 
which  arrives  in  the  life  of  every  man,  the 
time  when  he  succumbs  to  this  endemic 
disease.    It  is  like  measles  inasmuch  as  it 
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treats  children  better  than  adults.  Best 
it  is  to  take  the  sickness  in  the  twenties, 
good  for  the  patient  if  he  gets  it  while  in 
the  thirties,  in  the  forties  unfavorable  symp- 
toms may  be  looked  for,  the  diagnosis  is 
bad  in  the  fifties,  and  in  the  sixties  there  is 
no  hope.  Lucky  for  Anastasius,  therefore, 
that  he  got  it  while  still  in  the  twenties. . 

To  be  precise,  he  was  twenty-five  and 
nineteen  days  when  he  recognized  the  symp- 
'  toms,  and  admitted  having  caught  the  com- 
plaint. 

Anastasius  was  always  ready  to  admit 
facts,  as  the  littie  book  with  red  imitation- 
morocco  covers  which  he  carried  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat  was  always  ready 
to  t^tify.  The  entry  therein  which  re- 
corded this,  most  important  discovery  could 
not  have  conveyed  any  particular  meaning, 
however,  to  any  casual  eye  which  happen^ 
to  glance  upon  it.  Merely,  it  stated  "The 
half  is  necessary  to  the  whole,"  a  piece  of 
philosophy  so  banal  that  it  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  Anastasius' 
mind  was  not  functioning  in  its  normal 
manner.  However,  there  it  was,  and  there 
it  remains,  a  standing  witness  to  the  fact 
as  recorded  by  Anastasius  elsewhere  that 
"The  star  gazer  inevitably  tumbles  into 
the  ditch  of  the  conunonplace." 

But  unoriginal  though  the  observation 
may  be,  the  incident  which  prompted  it 
was  not  such  as  is  likely  to  happen  to  any 
man  whose  senses  are  not  attuned  to  ro- 
mance. Of  that,  however,  everyone  may 
judge  for  himself. 

It  began  at  Gr6v6's,  that  inestimably 
useful  Uttle  restaurant  in  Soho,  where 
young  men  and  women  whose  heads  and 
hearts  were  much  fuller  of  aspirations  than 
their  pockets  of  money,  and,  elderly  men 
whose  hearts,  heads  and  pockets  were 
equally  poorly  furnished,  foregathered  to 
dine  at  the  cost  of  an  expenditure  which  by 
careful  selection  from  the  menu  could  be 
so  compassed  as  to  leave  a  penny  out  of  the 
shilling  with  which  to  tip  the  waiter. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Anastasius 
Yorke  doing  there  when  the  savory  meals 
of  the  Carlton  and  the  choice  wines  of  the 
Savoy  were  as  easily  attainable? 

The  answer  is  merely  that  Anastasius 
was  Anastasius.  At  Grdve's  had  come  to 
him  inspirations  which  had  set  him  on  the 
road  to  wealth.  At  Greve's  he  was  still  a 
young  man  with  aspirations,  licensed  to  ex- 
press absurd  opinions  upon  any  subject. 


At  Gr6v6*s  he  was  unknown,  without  re- 
sponsibilities, free  to  follow  his  own  preoc- 
cupations or  not,  as  he  chose,  tod  with  a 
certainty  of  finding,  if  he  desired  it,  com- 
panionship which  none  of  the  temples  of 
Lucullus  coidd  offer.  His  bank-book  was 
locked  away  in  his  safe  in  the  dty,  and  not 
one  of  Gr6v6's  habitues  ever  penetrated 
further  east  than  Fleet  street.  Anastasius 
could,  if  he  so  desired,  play  the  part  of  a 
city  Haroun-al-Raschid  without  tiie  faint- 
est chance  of  detection.  Not  that  he  ever 
felt  such  desire,  and  his  object  in  choosing 
Gt6v6's  for  his  evening  meal  on  this  par- 
tjicular  Christmas  eve  was  chiefly  due  to 
tiie  determination  that  afterward  he  would 
straightway  return  to  the  comfortable  arm- 
chair and  the  cheerful  fire  in  his  own  rooms 
and  the  luxury  of  a  novel.  Consequentiy 
it  was  quite  early  when  he  passed  over  the 
grating  from  which  an  odor  compound  of 
coffee,  boiling  oil,  fish  and  onions,  steamed 
up  from  an  underground  kitchen,  and  at- 
tained the  entrance  to  Gr6v6's. 

But  eatrly  as  it  was,  Grev6*s  was  awake, 
though  its  lights  blinked  sleepily  at  the  fad- 
ing daylight,  and  the  long  room  which 
Anastasius  entered  looked  cheerless  enough 
with  its  rows  of  empty  tables,  the  meager 
display  of  cuUery  barely  furnishing  tiie 
white-spread  table-cloths. 

Nor  was  Anastasius  the  only  customer. 
Hanging  his  hat  on  a  peg  at  the  far  comer 
of  the  room  was  a  man  whom  Anastasius 
had  frequenUy  seen  there  before. 

He  was  a  young  man,  within  a  year,  more 
or  less,  of  Aiiastasius'  own  age.  More — ^he 
was  a  young  man  with  an  imdeniable  claim 
to  good  looks — clean-cut  features,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  crinkle  in  his  well-brushed  hair 
of  reddish  gold  which  could  easily  have  been 
persuaded  to  coil  up  into  curls.  Anastasius 
had  seen  him  at  Grave's  at  intervals  for 
some  twelve  months  or  more;  had  some- 
times sat  at  the  same  table  and  discussed 
the  drama  with  him.  Then  he  had  learned 
that  Seymour  Earle  was  an  actor,  one  of 
the  many  actors  whose  presence  at  Gr6v6's 
indicated  that  they  were  more  frequently 
resting  than  acting. 

At  first  he  had  been  an  almost  daily 
diner,  coming  alone.  Then  for  a  while  he 
had  brought  a  companion  with  him,  a  girl 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  with  pathetic  dark 
eyes  and  an  impressionist  mouth,  and  in 
those  times  Earle  had  always  found  a  table 
for  two.    Later  his  visits  had  grown  rarer 
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"We  will  discuss  the  proposition  as  we 
dine,"  said  Anastasius,  "on  the  condition 
that  I  pay  for  dinner." 

He  turned  to  the  waiter  without  waiting 
for  reply. 

"Louis,  we  will  conunence  with  oysters, 
not  those  you  keep  on  the  premises,  the 
undesirable  aliens  which  have  evaded  the 
eye  of  the  immigration  officer.  But  a  dozen 
of  the  natives  from  the  shop  over  the  way." 

"Ouf,  M^sieu*^  said  the  waiter. 

Anastasius  looked  at  the  menu.  "We 
will  dispense  with  the  soup,  Louis.  It  has 
no  body.  Grilled  soles — an  entrecote — 
quails:  are  you  sure  they  are  quails,  Louis?" 

*^Mais,  certainement,  M^sieuje — " 

"No  matter  so  lon^  as  they  are  plump, 
and  send  the  wine- waiter,  Louis." 

Anastasius  turned  to  Earle  as  the  waiter 
drifted  away.  "What's  the  trouble?"  he 
asked. 

The  actor  groaned.  "I  should  only 
weary  you"  he  said  listlessly. 

"It  will  make  me  ever  so  much  more 
tired  if  I  have  to  drag  it  out  of  you  bit  by 
bit"  replied  Anastasius  briskly. 

Earle  sat  up:  "Suppose  I  refuse  to 
answer?" 

Anastasius  laughed.  "A  bargain's  a 
bargain.  You  share  my  dinner.  I  share 
your  trouble.     Good  for  both  of  us." 

Earle  smiled.  For  a  moment  the  furrows 
disappeared  from  his  brow. 

"You're  a  good  fellow,  Yorke,  and  I'm 
not  sure  you  haven't  done  me  good  already. 
But  it  won't  last.  I'm  half  inclined  to  end 
it  now.  If  it  were  not  for — yet,  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  for  her." 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  sunk 
his  chin  in  the  opening  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
relapsed  into  moody  reverie. 

Aiiastasius  said  nothing  more  to  his  com- 
panion imtil  after  a  whispered  colloquy  with 
the  wine-waiter.  By  that  time  the  oysters 
were  on  the  table. 

"Where  are  you  playing?"  asked  Anas- 
tasius. 

"Been  for  a  week  at  the  Pygmalion"  re- 
plied Earle.  He  lifted  an  oyster  and  laid 
it  down  again  to  answer,  and  Anastasius 
seeing  the  restraint  made  a  mental  comment 
to  the  effect  that  "appetite  is  more  difficult 
to  conquer  than  a  kingdom." 

He  forebore  to  speak  again  imtil  the  oys- 
ters had  disappeared  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  soles.  Then  the  wine-waiter 
appeared  and  filled  two  glasses  with  a  bur- 


gundy whose  aroma   but  rarely   escaped 
into  the  mixed  atmosphere  of  Grev6's. 

"No,"  said  Earle,  "I  mustn't:  I'm 
afraid." 

"Why?"  asked  Anastasius. 

Earle  set  his  lips. 

"I  asked  you  a  question  just  now.  You 
haven't  answered  it.  Perhaps  the  position 
has  never  presented  itself  to  you.  Let  me 
explain  why  I  won't  drink  with  you  tonight, 
for  it's  due  to  fear  lest  I  shall  lose  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  making  good  which  still  re- 
mains to  me." 

Anastasius  nodded. 

"I  told  you  I'm  playing  at  the  Pygmalion. 
So  I  am — a  six-line  part  at  two  ]x>unds  a 
week  after  resting  for  six  months.  Did  you 
know  I  am  married?  You  must  have  seen 
my  wife  here.  Poor  little  Evie!  Precious 
poor  bread-winner  I've  made,  though  she's 
never  complained.  We  were  looking  for- 
ward to  a  real  dinner  tomorrow,  for  it's 
treasury.  Then  this  morning  came  a  call. 
Second  man's  ill  and  I'm  the  understudy. 
Lord!  How  I've  longed  for  such  a  chance! 
But  it's  no  good.  I  knew  the  part,  could 
have  sworn  I  was  word-perfect.  At  re- 
hearsal today  the  words  went  completely. 
I  know  that  six  months  ago  I  could  have 
played  the  other  chap  off  the  stage.  Today 
I  was  a  block.  I'm  only  surprised  that  old 
Jerrick  hasn't  hoofed  me  out  of  the  theater 
and  put  someone  else  to  read  the  part. 
Poor  little  Evie!  She  has  such  hopes  and 
— ".  He  gulped  down  something  which 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  and  it  was  not 
food.  "She  pawned  her  coat  this  morning 
for  fear  lest,  if  I  didn't  have  something  be- 
tween bread  and  tea  for  breakfast  and  tea 
and  bread  for  supper,  I — I  should  fail." 

Anastasius  pushed  the  glass  of  burgundy 
across  the  table.  "You  won't  fail"  he  said 
quietly.  "Come,  drink  to  the  fortune  that* 
favors  those  who  don't  know  how  to  fail." 

"I'm  afraid"  said  Earle.  "I'm  d— d 
afraid.  Don't  you  understand?  I've  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  precious 
little  for  days.    If  this  gets  into  my  head — " 

"To  fortune!"  said  Anastasius.  "Ill 
take  the  risk."  The  glasses  clinked.  A 
little  color  came  into  Earle's  cheeks. 

"If  I  were  only  sure  of  remembering  the 
words"  he  remarked  when  the  sole  was  de- 
molished. 

"The  words  will  come"  declared  Anas- 
tasius confidently.  'Tfou  tell  me  you  have 
studied  them." 
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"Day  in  and  day  out"  rq>lied  the  actor. 
"Evie  knows  them  as  well  as  I  do  from  hs- 
tening  to  them.  Poor  little  girl!"  He 
paua^  as  he  was  lifting  a  morsel  of  the 
succulent  entrecote  to  h^  mouth.  "What 
a  beast  I  am  to  be  gorging  here  while  she  is 
shivering  at  borne  and  saving  our  last  crust 
for  my  supper!" 

There  was  more  color  in  his  cheeks  now — 
a  new  light  bi  his  eyes. 

"You  would  like  your  wife  to  come  and 
see  you  make  good?"  asked  Anastasius. 
That  was  when  the  quails  had  been  de- 
^latched,  when  the  empty  bottle  flanked 
two  empty  glasses,  and  the  perfume  of 
coffee  mingled  with  the  scent  or  two  cigar- 
ettes  from  Anastasius'  case. 

"If  she  were  there,  I  could  not  fwl  now" 
said  Earle. 

"Then  if  you  will  write  her  a  note,"  said 
Anastasius,  "explaining  that  you  have 
managed  to  get  two  seats,  I  will  guarantee 
that  she  shall  be  present  and  that  we  will 
celebrate  the  occasion  by  a  little  supper 
afterward." 

Some  people  have  declared  that  on  oc- 
casion Anastasius  exhibited  what  they 
termed  a  dominating  personaUty.  Certainly 
he  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  such  on  this 
occasion,  for  when  Seymour  Earle  left  him 
at  the  door  of  Gr^v^'s  and  turned  his  face 
toward  the  Pygmalion,  Anastasius  hailed  a 
taxi  and  gave  Earle's  address  to  the  driver. 

It  was  not  far  distant,  a  ten-minutes' 
drive  to  Bloomsbury — where  all  the  lodg- 
ing-houses are — a  house  in  a  dull  street  of 
didl  houses  with  four  bells  set  perpendic- 
ularly one  above  another,  revealing  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  them  sheltered  four 
families  at  least. 

"If  the  front  door  b  not  open  you  must 
ring  the  top  bell"  Earle  had  directed. 

The  front  door  was  open,  and  Anastasius 
made  his  way  upstairs  to  the  top  floor  un- 
challenged. On  the  landing  he  paused. 
It  was  unlighted  save  for  the  reflection 
from  a  gas-jet  on  the  floor  below.  He 
tapped  on  the  door  on  his  left.  He 
strained  his  ears.  There  was  no  movement 
from  within.  What  if — no,  he  refused  to 
put  the  question  to  himself,  and  tapped 
again. 

The  door  opening  suddenly  made  him 
jump — with  rdief . 

"Mrs.  Earle?"  he  asked. 

A  timid  voice  answered  him  depreca- 
tingly. 


"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  We  have  been  dis- 
appointed, but  tomorrow — I  will  bring  the 
rent  tomorrow,  we — " 

"I'm  afraid  you've  made  a  mistake," 
broke  in  Anastasius.  "I've  brought  a  note 
from  your  husband  and  a  promise  to  take 
you  to  see  his  first  great  success." 

"A  note  from  Seymour!"  She  had 
slipped  forward  and  dutched  him  by  the 
arm.  "He  b  all  right?  You  are  sure  he 
is  all  right?  You  are  certain  nothing  has 
happened  to  him?" 

"Nothing  worse  than  a  good  dinner" 
said  Anastasius  in  his  most  cheerful  tone. 
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whole  question  and  has  published  its  report 
in  forty  volumes. 

Above  all,  the  fallacies  and  false  assump- 
tions in  connection  with  the  subject  have 
been  gradually  exploded  and  the  stage  has 
been  reached  in  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  immigration  situation  where  a  sane 
view,  based  upon  scientifically  acquired 
facts,  may  more  readily  be  taken. 

A  prominent  social  worker  in  the  state 
of  New  York  was  recently  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "What  would  you  do  if  the  history 
of  New  York  could  be  set  back  forty  years, 
and  you  could  re-live  it,  knowing  the  exact 
facts  in  connection  with  immigration  which 
have  been  learned  during  that  period?" 
The  answer  indicated  that  could  New  York 
have  known  in  advance  the  situation  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  avert  prac- 
tically all  of  the  "problems"  popidarly 
reputed  to  have  their  origin  in  immigra- 
tion. 

San  Francisco,  for  example,  is  in  the  same 
position  that  New  York  was  forty  years 
ago,  but  with  the  immense  advantage  of 
knowing  what  will  happen  under  given 
conditions  of  immigration.  It  is  possible 
to  compute  at  this  time  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  that 
will  come  from  Europe  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  The  influences  and  conditions  that 
cause  people  to  migrate  may  be  almost 
as  unerringly  reckoned  by  careful  and 
patient  study.  In  other  words,  California, 
in  facing  this  new  experience,  is  in  reality 
facing  an  old  and  much-considered  situa- 
tion and  need  make  few  guesses  as  to  what 
will  happen,  nor  hesitate  long  before  the 
obvious  course  to  be  followed. 

California  is  attractive  to  the  /oreigner. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  state's  present  population 
are  foreign-bom.  An  average  of  60  per 
cent  of  these  foreign-born  residents  five 
outside  the  cities  of  25,000  population,  and 
are  largely  occupied  upon  the  soil.  In  fact, 
almost  the  normal  percentage  of  farmers 
in  the  total  immigration  of  the  country 
have  actually,  in  California,  found  their 
way  onto  the  land.  This  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  East  where  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  immigrants  find  their 
way  to  the  rural  districts. 

Immigration  into  California  has  been 
largely  filtered  through  the  eastern  states, 
and  we  have  received  the  more  thrifty, 
mdustrious  and  daring.     Possibly  this  is 


one  reason  why  the  immigrant  in  California 
has  proven  uniformly  a  blessing.  Our 
foreign  fanners  have  brought  with  them  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  a  skill 
in  intensive  cultivation  which  have  done 
much  to  place  this  state  to  the  fore  as  the 
home  of  the  successful  small  farmer. 

The  Italian  has  found  in  California  a 
grateful  climate  and  agricultural  conditions 
which  approximate  those  of  his  own  be- 
loved Italy.  During  the  last  dozen  years 
more  North  Italians  have  come  to  the 
Coast  than  any  other  European  race. 
Many  of  the  great  vineyards  and  wineries 
throughout  California  are  in  their  capable 
hands.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's rural  southern  side  are  checkered 
with  their  year-round  gardens.  At  Fisher- 
man's wharf  the  fleet  of  lateen  sails  is 
reminiscent  of  Mediterranean  waters,  and 
indeed  the  entire  fishing  fleet,  whether 
equipped  with  the  sail  or  more  modem  and 
reliable  gasoline  engine,  belongs  to  the 
Italians.  The  substantial  banks  bearing 
Italian  names  are  witness  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Italian-American. 

The  development  of  the  grape  industry 
has  been  shared  with  the  Italians  by  the. 
French  and  Swiss  people.  The  French  are 
rather  fonder  of  the  cities  than  are  the  other 
races  mentioned,  but  the  Swiss  love  the 
country  and  many  successful  dairies  are 
being  nm  by  them. 

Of  all  the  Portuguese  in  the  United  States, 
two-fifths  are  located  in  Califomia.  From 
Sacramento  to  Fresno,  down  the  rich  in- 
terior valleys,  are  found  their  gardens, 
orchards  and  dairies.  A  half-hour  ride 
from  San  Francisco  across  the  bay  into 
Alameda  county  puts  one  into  the  midst  of 
a  thrifty  region  of  Portuguese  small  farms 
devoted  to  vegetables  and  fruit.  Like  the 
Italian,  the  Portuguese  takes  no  chances 
on  wearing  out  the  soil  of  his  farm.  The 
wagon  which  takes  produce  to  market  in- 
variably returns  laden  with  manure,  and 
you  may  know  the  Portuguese  farm  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  by  the  fertilizer 
waiting,  in  piles  that  rival  haystacks  in 
size,  to  be  spread  upon  the  land.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  as  invariable  and  as 
wise  as  though  dictated  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

The  excellent  farm  land  about  Fresno 
has  been  the  Mecca  of  many  foreign  tongues. 
It  is  there  that  the  German-Russians  are 
demonstrating     their     faculty    of    rapid 
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advancement  from  laborers  to  renters,  and 
through  that  class  to  the  dignity  and  thrift 
of  farm  owners.  They  are  general  farmers 
and  their  hard  work  has  found  reward  in 
growing  prosperity.  Here,  too,  the  Arme- 
nians have  congregated  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  imtil  a  fifth  of  the  raisin 
grape  acreage,  and  a  tenth  of  the  water- 
melon crop,  are  in  their  hands. 

Up  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the  north 
coast's  big  timber,  the  Finns  are  esteemed 
the  most  desirable  of  workmen;  many  of 
them  have  also  established  themselves 
there  as  dair3mien  with  notable  success. 

An  interesting  example  of  inMnigrant 
contribution  to  oiu-  agriculture  is  that  of  the 
Ddmatians  and  their  apple-growing  down 
in  the  Pajaro  valley  in  California.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  rocky  steeps  of  Dalmatia 
where  each  tree  receives  as  solicitous  care 
as  an  infant  because  of  its  economic  im- 
portance to  the  family  existence,  the  Dal- 
matian has  learned  to  know  his  trees — 
root,  stem  and  fruit — as  few  Americans 
take  time  to  do.  Consequently  it  was  the 
Dalmatians  who  saw  the  possibilities  in 
the  neglected  orchards  scattered  through 
'  the  district.  They  rented  the  trees  and 
demonstrated  their  fruitfulness,  with  the 
result  that  some  5500  carloads  of  apples 
are  now  annually  shipped  out  of  the  valley. 

Instances  of  immigrant  prosperity  and 
contribution  might  be  multiplied.  What- 
ever the  record  of  the  inmiigrant  has  been 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  it  would 
be  ungrateful  for  California,  in  particular, 
to  credit  him  with  anything  but  industry 
and  honest  citizenship  within  her  borders. 

The  number  and  success  of  the  foreign- 
bom  already  in  California  might  be  taken 
as  one  argimient  for  the  easy  assumption 
that  California  will  be  flooded  with  immi- 
grants after  the  opening  of  the  Canal. 
This  assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  careful 
analysis.  In  the  first  place,  it  implies  a 
permanent  and  continuous  expulsive  power 
in  Europe  and  ignores  the  whole  history 
of  the  causes  of  emigration.  It  takes  for 
granted  that  steamship  lines  will  imme- 
diately be  established  from  European  ports 
to  San  Francisco;  that  the  rate  of  fare  will 
be  practically  the  same  as  from  Europe  to 
New  York;  that  steamship  companies  will 
be  competing  to  haul  passengers  the  longer 
distance  for  approximately  the  same  rate 
of  fare;  and,  above  all,  that  the  general 
fascination   of   California   will   be   strong 


enough  to  compete  with  every  other  sec- 
tion of  the  world  looking  for  immigration. 

Assuming  that  there  will  be  steamship 
lines  in  operation  between  here  and  Euro- 
pean ports  and  that  the  rates  will  be  greatly 
reduced  below  present  transcontinental 
fare,  the  question  of  what  California  can 
offer  large  numbers  of  immigrants  is  vital 
to  correct  prophecy. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  know 
their  destination  before  they  leave  their 
peasant  homes  in  Europe.  The  decision 
to  travel  into  a  far  and  unfamiliar  cotmtry 
is  not  lightly  determined  upon,  and  the 
European  is  not  so  accustomed  to  earning 
his  living  easily  that  he  leaves  his  present 
means  of  livelihood  without  having  another 
in  sight.  It  is  not  a  flaring  advertisement, 
nor  a  picturesque  page,  nor  a  love  of  ad- 
venture that  sets  him  under  way,  but  the 
letter  sent  him  by  the  friend  already  in 
America,  or  the  returned  immigrant  with 
gold  in  his  pocket.  The  latter  wears  Ameri- 
can clothes  with  an  American  air,  fires  the 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
European  village  and  opens  to  them  a 
hopeful  vista  for  the  realization  of  the  uni- 
versal human  instinct:  a  chance  to  rise  in 
the  social  scale.  If  the  letter  from  America 
gives  a  glowing  account  of  immediate  em- 
ployment and  carries  with  it  a  prepaid 
ticket,  the  immigrant  is  soon  on  his  way. 
The  one  thing  the  immigrant  needs  most 
and  quickest  when  he  lands  in  America  is 
work.  It  is  not  chance  that  lands  the  bulk 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States  at 
the  northeastern  ports  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  great  industrial  territory  and 
because  they  can  secure  immediate  em- 
ployment in  the  region  of  mills,  shops  and 
factories,  there  they  go — guided  by  the 
advice  of  their  friends  who  are  already  em- 
ployed. The  immigrant  goes  not  where  he 
wants  to  go  but  where  he  is  wanted.  He 
is  rich  in  strength  and  in  willingness  to 
work  (if  he  is  not,  he  does  not  pass  the 
inspection  at  Ellis  Island),  but  he  has  on 
an  average  less  than  thirty-five  dollars  in 
his  pocket.  The  money  paid  for  p>assage 
has  been  hoarded  through  long  and  weary 
months  of  labor,  paid  for  on  the  European 
wage  scale,  or  else  is  the  loan  of  some  friend 
already  in  America,  and  still  to  be  earned 
and  repaid. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  that 
the  immigrant  and  his  family  may  have 
lived  and  worked  on  the  land  all  their  lives. 


The  Europe&n  immigrsnt  in  Callfnrtiln  bcgtna  lii  a         Cannot  live  and  WOrk  IS  found  in  the  indus- 
llttle  shack  umld  a  sprtailmg  truck-Kardeii.  ,  ■   i    .-„f... 

with  m  upiMi  wiudmiu  cio«  by  inai  ccniers. 

Turning  to  Califonua,  we  find  a  vast  ter- 
ritory peculated  with  fifteen  persons  to  the 
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square  mile — or  forty-five  to  the  square 
imle  if  only  that  part  of  the  state  capable 
of  sustaining  a  population  is  taken  into 
account.  The  cry  goes  out  that  we  can 
accommodate  great  numbers  of  people,  and 
it  is  true.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
state  lie  rich  to  the  hand  awaiting  further 
development.  Riding  through  the  great 
interior  valleys  from  the  northern  limit  of 
California  to  the  southern,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  acreage  still  awaiting  the  intimate 
hand  of  the  cultivator  of  the  small  tract. 
The  immigrant  farmer,  as  shown  by  the 
record  of  the  foreign  farmers  aheady  in 
California,  is  fitted  to  do  just  such  intensive 
farming,  but  he  is  not  financially  ready  at 
the  time  he  lands  to  enter  upon  it.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  he  can  find  employ- 
ment upon  the  land,  but  it  is  not  permanent, 
and  involves  migrating  with  the  crops  from 
one  section  to  another,  and  precludes  any 
possibility  of  family  life. 

In  our  Coast  cities  we  find  a  steadily 
growing  industrial  development  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud,  but  compared  with 
the  seething  centers  of  Atlantic  Coast  man- 
ufacturing they  are  as  rural  playhouses.  If 
the  2000  or  3000  immigrants  which  are  New 
York's  average  daily  allowance  were  to 
land  in  California  (as  some  persons  have 
assumed  that  they  will,  immediately  the 
ships  begin  sailing  through  the  Canal),  the 
result  would  be  unspeakable  suffering.  We 
now  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  less  than 
30,000,  or  an  average  of  some  80  persons 
per  day,  direct  from  ports  of  landing.  It 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  supply 
with  inmiediate  emplojonent  anything  like 
the  thousands  that  land  at  eastern  ports. 
We  are  receiving  more  than  the  30,000 
foreigners  of  the  Immigration  Report  into 
California  annually,  and  a  happy  propor- 
tion of  them  are  going  upon  the  land,  but 
they  are  not  coming  direct  from  Europe  to 
us;  they  are  landing  in  the  east,  and  earning 
in  eastern  industrial  centers  the  money 
necessary  to  establish  themselves  upon  the 
land  before  they  come  to  this  state. 

Three  years  ago  California  received  2.1 
per  cent  of  the  country's  total  immigration; 
the  following  year  2.9  per  cent;  and  last 
year  3.4  per  cent — an  increase  from  22,000 
to  29,999  i^  the  annual  immigration  direct 
from  ports  of  entry.  More  than  one-fifth 
of  the  state's  total  population  is  foreign- 
bom,  and  since  the  effect  of  immigration  is 
cumulative — ^present  population  acting  as 


a  magnet  to  others  of  the  same  nationality — 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  European 
immigrants  will  come  in  increasing  nudibers 
in  the  future,   other  things  being  equal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  other  conditions  will 
not  be  stationary.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
real  effect  which  the  Canal  may  be  expected 
to  have  upon  inunigration — more  real, 
though  less  direct,  than  would  be  the  mere 
coming  of  people  because  it  is  possible  to 
come.  Business  men  of  keen  foresight  pre- 
dict that  the  establishment  of  new  and 
shorter  lines  of  water  tran^x>rtation  will 
stimulate  manufacturing  activities  tremen- 
dously in  this  state.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  cheap  fuel  uhderljdng  great  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  oil  fields;  we  have  almost  un- 
limited electric  power  from  our  snow-fed 
mountain  streams;  and  when  water  trans- 
portation makes  cheap  raw  materials  a 
possibility,  it  appears  inevitable  that  manu- 
facturing on  a  large  scale  must  thrive. 

When  the  European  already  in  California 
can  write  home  the  good  news  that  the 
Golden  Gate  is  open  for  the  man  rich  in 
strength  and  energy,  but  poor  in  pocket- 
book,  and  has  the  ready  emplo3anent  which 
may  prove  his  stepping  stone  to  a  place  upon 
the  soil  later,  then  the  immigrant  will  come. 
He  will  probably  travel  through  the  Canal, 
but  he  would  come  just  the  same  if  he  had 
to  pay  more  fare  and  experience  all  the  in- 
conveniences and  hardships  that  have 
always  attended  immigrant  travel  across 
the  continent.  The  Panama  Canal  will  in- 
crease inunigration,  but  rather  on  accoimt 
of  the  revolution  it  will  work  in  trade  and 
freight  transportation  than  because  of  the 
new  route  of  passenger  travel  it  will  open. 

Undoubtedly  the  charm  that  envelops 
California  for  all  the  world  will  have  its 
effect  upon  the  immigrant  when  economic 
conditions  permit  him  to  yield  to  its  lure, 
Robert  Watchom  states  the  case  very 
dearly:  "Where  is  the  workman,"  he  says, 
"who  would  choose  to  cope  with  the  severe 
winters  and  exhausting  sununers  of  the 
East,  when  he  might  labor  under  the  cli- 
matic conditions  that  make  for  comfort 
and  efficiency  in  this  state?" 

Sensing  the  probable  results  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  upon  California, 
and  appreciating  the  need  for  wise  action  to 
forestall  such  conditions  as  have  resulted 
in  the  East  from  an  industrial  development 
which  attracted  large  niunbers  of  foreign 
peoples,  the  people  of  California  have  been 


social  and  economic  systems  of  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  presence  of  immigrants,  and 
to  prevent  the  fastening  upon  our  beloved 
CaUfomia  of  those  horrors  of  slave-like 
labor  and  unspeakable  housing  which  have 
come  to  be  associated  with  immigration  in 
eastern  cities.  Whether  immigration  shall 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  will  depend  not 
upon  the  immigrants  themselves  so  much  as 
upon  the  conditions  of  living  and  labor 
which  we  offer  them.  The  history  of  immi- 
gration in  the  United  States  has  proven 

(Thn  next  article  br  Mr.  Lynch  will  explain  i 


quite  conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to 
assimilate  the  European  immigrant,  but  it 
has  also  proven  that  we  assinulate  him  to 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  of  our  American 
life.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
East,  it  K  the  privilege  of  the  West  to  avoid 
many  of  those  pitfalls  into  which  the  Ameri- 
can and  immigrant  have  stumbled  together. 
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A  T  the  gate  Margaret  Hammond  turned 
/\  to  look  back  up  the  street  she  was 
leaving.  She  stood  leaning  on  the 
shabby  pickets  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  busy 
with  the  sun-flecked  road.  Her  lips  did  not 
move,  but  to  herself  her  speech  was  as  au- 
dible as  though  it  had  been  shouted. 
"Good-by,  good-by,  good-by"  she  was  say- 
ing with  a  passion  of  farewell  which  set  her 
quivering. 

Even  when  at  last  she  gave  over  her  sur- 
vey and  turned  toward  the  house,  she  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  steps,  drinking  in,  with 
a  feeling  not  unlike  the  satisfaction  of  actual 
thirst,  the  crisp  clean  autunm  air,  the  crisp 
frost-moderateid  sunshine.  In  the  seven 
months  since  her  marriage  she  had  not 
once — she  recalled  the  fact  with  self-ap- 
proval— omitted  her  Simday  afternoon  visit 
at  home.  Hardly  once  had  she  entered 
with  such  deep  reluctance. 

And  yet  within  was  only  what  she  had 
always  found — a  room  over-hot  and  dark 
after  the  sunshine,  a  fire  in  the  stuffy  stove, 
her  father  barricaded  behind  his  paper. 
She  kissed  her  mother,  crossed  the  room  to 
her  father  and  stood  beside  him. 

"You're  hot  enough  in  here"  she  com- 
mented. "Can  I  open  a  window?  Oh,  all 
right!" — ^in  answer  to  her  mother's  look  of 
protest.  "Anyhow,  I  may  as  well  get  used 
to  it.  I'm  thinking" — she  drew  in  her 
breath  sharply  as  she  plunged  into  the  dis- 
closure— "I'm  thinking  of  coming  home  for 
a  while — if  you'd  like  me  to." 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  bewilderedly. 
"You  and  Ralph  aren't  quarreling?"  she 
questioned — hopefully,  it  seemed  to  the 
daughter. 

"Hardly!  Only,  Ralph's  talking  about 
stopping  work  at  the  store — he  hasn't  been 
very  well — and  if  he  does,  he  thought  he'd 
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fo  out  West  and — and  look  at  land.  And 
thought  till  he  got  settled  somewhere — " 
her  hand  groped  down  to  find  her  father's. 

"You  mean  he's  going  to  move?"  the 
mother  asked.  Her  voice  dropped.  "Not — 
to  farmr' 

"They  call  it  ranching  out  there"  Mar- 
garet corrected.  "Now,  mother,  there's  no 
use  making  a  fuss.  Just  because  you  didn't 
like  farming — "  she  stopped.  Her  mother, 
silent,  had  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Margaret  released  her  father's  hand. 
"Think  I  better  go  after  her?"  she  ques- 
tioned. And  all  at  once  the  secret  feeling 
which  always  had  weighted  her  attitude 
toward  her  mother  burst  into  speech. 
"She's  just  letting  herself  do  it!  She  just 
wants  me  to  see  how  bad  she  feels." 

"Marge!"  her  father  reproved.  He  too 
rose  and  moved  to  a  place  nearer  his 
daughter.  "Ralph  got  anything  new  since 
I  talked  to  him?"  he  asked.  "StiU  thinking 
of  Kern  county?" 

"He's  crazy  about  it"  Margaret  admitted. 
She  flushed  unhappily.  "I  keep  telling  him 
we're  better  off  here.  He  isn't  really  sick — 
I  just  said  that;  he's  only  sick-and-tired. 
Sometimes  I  think  if  he  could  get  away 
and  try  it  and  I  stay  here  till  he  got  ready 
to  come  back — " 

"If  he  didn't  get  ready?"  the  listener 
asked. 

"Oh,  if  he  liked  it,  I  guess  I'd  go;  I  know 
I  would.  Only,  I  don't  like  it  the  way  it  is. 
He  comes  home  from  the  store,  and  the 
minute  he's  inside,  he's  picked  up  a  land 
circular.  And  I  say  'Ralph,  can  you  go 
over  to  the  Struthers  with  me  tonight?'  and 
he  says  *If  the  trees  removed  from  a  square 
rod  can  be  converted  into  ninety-nine  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber — '  "  she  laughed  in  spite 
of  herself.    "What  I  mean  is,  it's  worse  this 
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way  than  it  would  be  if  he  went  and  had  to 
come  back.  Now  the  work  he's  doing  now — 
when  he  gets  away  from  the  store,  that's 
all;  it  never  enters  his  head." 

"Ralph  never  did  like  clerking"  her 
father  conmiented.  He  looked  sidewise  at 
his  daughter.  "What  you  think  about  it? 
Don't  it  ever  strike  you  you'd  like  it — shav- 
ing a  place  of  your  own?" 

"Mother  didn't"  Margaret  proffered — 
and  instantly  was  aware  of  the  imfortu- 
nateness  of  the  reply.  She  turned  toward 
the  door.  "I  guess  I'll  go  see  where  she  is. 
Ralph's  coming  for  me  after  supper,  and  I 
don't  want  her  to  say  anything  to  him." 

But  as  she  crossed  the  passage  which 
divided  the  two  living-rooms  of  the  cottage 
from  the  two  bed-rooms,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  still,  her  hands  pressed  against  her 
face.  Before  her  parents — before  her 
mother  especially — she  might  be  noncha- 
lant; alone,  every  fiber  of  her  trembled  in 
answer  to  that  conserving  dread  of  change 
which  is  the  woman's  long  inheritance — ^a 
change  more  imminent  than  she  had  dared 
at  once  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  a  dreary  supp)er.  Margaret  was 
thankful  when  it  was  over,  and  more  thank- 
ful still  when  the  sound  of  her  husband's 
footsteps  gave  her  an  excuse  for  hurrying 
out  to  him. 

"Wait  till  I  get  on  my  things"  she  di- 
rected, halting  him.  "Mother  isn't  feeling 
so  very  well." 

It  was  a  time-honored  formula — one 
which  the  husband  accepted  instantly. 

"Tell  her  what  I  was  going  to  do?"  he 
questioned  when  his  wife  rejoined  him. 

"Told  her  what  you  were  thinking  about" 
Margaret  qualified.  "She  didn't  say  much. 
Anjrway,  it  isn't  as  if  we  couldn't  come  back." 

"Or  they  come  out  to  us.  That  wouldn't 
be  so  bad.  Marge." 

"Mother  wouldn't"  Margaret  pointed 
out.  "You  know  they  tried  farming. 
That's  what's  the  matter  with  her.  She 
worked  so  hard — "  she  stopf)ed.  It  was  an 
old  story,  a  part  of  her  earliest  recollection; 
for  the  first  time  it  dawned  upon  her  now 
that  not  once,  through  all  the  vociferous 
years,  had  she  heard  her  father's  version. 

"Well,  there's  no  need  of  that"  her  hus- 
band was  saying  tolerantly.  "I'm  glad  she 
didn't  pass  her  opinions  on  to  you."  He 
laughed. 

"Supposing  she  had?"  Margaret  ques- 
tioned.  She  tried  to  give  the  words  a  joking 


tone.     "What  I  mean  is,  if  I  felt — well, 
afraid  of  it?" 

"There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  isn't 
as  if  we'd  pay  a  big  amount  for  the  land  and 
begin  in  debt.  When  you  homestead — oh, 
but  I've  explained  about  homesteading." 
He  stood  suddenly  still,  facing  her.  "Look 
here.  Marge,  do  you?" 

"Supposing  I  did?"  the  girl  repeated. 

In  the  half  light  of  stars  and  crescent 
moon  she  could  see  his  face  turned  toward 
her,  puzzled,  patient. 

"But  think  what  it  means  to  us!  You 
can't  get  ahead  on  wages.  Look  how  it's 
been  with  your  father." 

"They've  lived"  Margaret  put  forward. 
"We  always  had  enough." 

"Oh,  if  a  living's  all  you  want — look  here, 
dear,  let's  not  try  to  talk  it  out  tonight." 

He  had  forced  his  voice  back  to  gentle- 
ness. It  came  over  Margaret  that  the  new 
note  in  it  was  not  new  to  her.  It  was  the 
forbearing  tone  which  she  had  heard  in  her 
father's  voice  time  out  of  mind.  If  that  was 
to  be  the  price — they  went  on,  silent,  down 
the  close-shaded  street.  Inside  the  shelter 
of  their  own  porch  she  spoke  again. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  not  will- 
ing to  go,  Ralph.  I'm  willing  to  try.  Only, 
if  it  was  like  mother  says!" 

"We  could  come  back"  the  husband  vol- 
imteered. 

"But  would  you?   If  I  tried  it  for  a  year- 

"Don't  you  always  get  your  own  way? 
the  boy  jested.  Then  he  grew  serious. 
"Sure  I  would.  Marge.  I  wouldn't  want 
you  to  do  anything  you  didn't  like."  His 
arm  was  about  her  as  they  went  into  the 
house. 

"And  everybody  sent  their  love"  Mar- 
garet repeated.  "Mr.  Strong  said  to  tell 
you  if  we  wanted  to  come  back,  he'd  keep 
the  house." 

"He  needn't  bother"  said  her  listener. 
He  turned  a  kindling  face  toward  his  wife 
upon  the  buckboard  seat  beside  him.  "Not 
much  danger  of  oiu*  wanting  to  go  back! 
Isn't  it  the  great  coimtry!" 

"Lovely"  Margaret  assented.  "But 
Ralph;  I  was  telling  you  about  how  nice 
Mr.  Strong  was.  He  said  he'd  rather  have 
us  in  the  house — " 

Her  husband  laughed  and  laid  his  free 
hand  over  hers.  "You  wait  till  you  see  the 
house  I  got  for  you.  It  isn't  finished  up 
yet."     Hb  face   clouded   to  seriousness. 
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''You  can't  help  liking  it  when  you  know 
it,  but  it's  going  to  be  rough  at  first." 

"I'm  expecting  that"  said  the  girl  diffi- 
cultly. 

It  was  not  intended  unkindness  which 
hardened  her  tone,  any  more  than  it  was 
intended  reticence  which  struck  her  silent 
at  every  reference  to  the  ranch.  She  tried 
now  to  think  of  other  appreciative  speech 
to  follow,  but  imsuccessfully,  and  was  re- 
lieved when,  after  an  instant,  Ralph  re- 
moved his  hand  to  wave  it  at  a  distant 
horseman. 

"That's  Caerlson — the  man  that  has  the 
quarter-section  next  to  ours"  He  explained. 
"We're  putting  in  a  new  ditch  together 
whenever  we  get  a  day  off  to  work 
on  it,  a  big  one.  Mrs.  Caerlson's  all 
right.  Marge.  The  day  I  got  here  she  was 
driving  past."  He  launched  into  the  story 
of  the  acquaintance. 

Margaret,  watching  him  rather  than 
listening  to  him,  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
tightening  around  her  heart.  "He  likes  it" 
she  was  acknowledging  to  herself  in  a  kind 
of  panic  of  surprise.  "He  isn't  pretending. 
He — he  loves  it." 

She  turned  away  her  face  to  look  out 
over  the  siren  land  which  had  brought  about 
the  charm.  Green  slopes,  blue  hills,  the 
brown  waves  of  plowed  land — the  entice- 
ment of  it  was  as  clear  to  her  as  the  entice- 
ment of  a  woman's  lovely  face — and  as  im- 
welcome. 

"I'm  going  to  hate  it"  she  decided,  not 
herself  knowing  that  the  decision  had  been 
taken  months  before.  "I  know  I  am." 
And  then,  like  the  judgment  of  an  outside 
mind,  "I'm  going  to  hate  it  because  he  loves 
it." 

But  she  had  to  acknowledge  when  they 
reached  the  ranch — she  had  to  acknowledge 
afresh  many  times  in  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed— that  either  Ralph  was  very  patient 
with  her  imappredation  or  blind  to  the 
evidences  of  it.  Again  and  again  she  found 
herself  buoyed  up  upon  the  current  of  his 
enthusiasm,  his  rush  of  hopeful  planning 
for  the  future,  a  future  based  upon  and 
knitted  to  their  permanence  in  this  new  life. 

"But  we  might  not  be  here,  Ralph"  she 
demurred  once.  "We're  just  trying  it,  you 
know.    If  it  doesn't  go — " 

"It's  going  to  go.  Look  at  the  start 
we've  got  already.  The  way  things  grow 
herel"  Hk  voice  fell  to  a  flatter  tone. 
"You  still  don't  like  it.  Marge?" 
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Instantly  she  was  on  the  defensive.  '1 
never  said  I  didn't  like  it." 

'But  you  don't,  just  the  same." 

1  like  the  house"  Margaret  qualified. 
"I  like  that  Only,  I'm  no  farmer.  And 
everything  you  know  now  b  farming.  No 
matter  where  we  start  when  we  try  to  talk, 
we  get  right  back." 

She  saw  the  color  sweep  into  his  face,  the 
hurt  stiffening  of  his  manner,  and  re- 
proached herself  futilely  for  the  words. 

"But  I  couldn't  help  it"  she  argued  later, 
alone.  "He  does  talk  about  it  all  the  time. 
He  never  thinks  anything  or  sees  anything 
else."  Her  eyes  flooded  with  angry  tears. 
"I  suppose  I  can  be  like  Mrs.  Caerlson  and 
get  interested  in  my  chickens.  I  don't 
care!  Supposing  we  do  get  rich,  what's  it 
worth  to  us?  If  we  don't  have  any  pleasure 
as  we  go  along — " 

So  strong  was  the  conviction  upon  her 
that  she  tried  at  supper  time  to  put  it  into 
words;  cautiously,  her  habitual  reticence 
guarding  her  speech.  But  part  of  her  mean- 
ing at  least  broke  through  the  guard.  Her 
husband  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  in  swift 
amazement. 

"But  Marge — ^why,  it's  great  here!  You 
get  homesick  for  speaal  people  mavbe,  but 
for  there  being  no  pleasure  in  it —  They 
were  eating  on  the  low  uncovered  pordi 
outside  the  kitchen.  From  the  pordi  his 
eyes  went  out  to  the  acre  of  v^etable  gar- 
den close  back  of  the  house,  to  the  field  of 
alfalfa  beyond  it.  Unconsciously,  his  breath 
drew  in  with  the  quick  wonder  of  the 
creator.  "Why,  it's  great!  It's  the 
poor  man's  country,  all  right!  You  put 
in  three  or  fom:  acres  and  you  take  care  of  it 
yourself — " 

"I've  heard  that"  said  the  wife  tensely. 
This  time  she  did  not  blame  herself  for  the 
words. 

She  sat  still  when  the  meal  was  over, 
watching  Ralph  as  he  wandered  out  into 
the  garden,  stopping  to  examine  a  leaf  here, 
to  straighten  a  stalk  there.  He  went  lag- 
gingly  at  first,  but  presently  his  stq)  quick- 
ened. Clearly  it  was  a  labor  of  love  he  was 
performing. 

"I  wanted  him  to  be  happy"  the  watcher 
reproached  herself.  "I  want  him  to.  Only, 
to  have  his  work  all  the  time  coming  be- 
tween us!"  And  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
thought,  Ralph,  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden,  straightened  and  called  through 
followed  hands. 


"Going  down  to  the  ditch.  Want  to 
come?" 

"Not  tonight"  Margaret  shouted  back 
at  him.  "Busy.  Dishes."  She  went  inside 
in  proof  of  her  statement. 

But,  once  inside,  she  stood  sheltered  in 
the  doorway,  watching  her  husband  as  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  ditch.  The  air 
breathed  cool  against  her  face  as  she  stood, 
the  softness  of  the  shadowed  field  was  like 
an  invitation. 

"I  might  have  gone"  she  acknowledged. 
"I'd  enjoyed  it."  She  turned  impatiently 
to  put  behind  her  the  alluring  beauty  of  the 
night. 

It  must  have  been  an  electric  atmosphere 
lingering  about  her  still  which  in  the  morn- 
ing recalled  to  the  rancher  the  evening's 
discussion.  Breakfast  despatched,  he  lin- 
gered ab<y  the  kitchen,  watching  his  wife 
uncomfortably. 

"Look  here,  Marge,"  he  ventured  at  last, 
"you  oughtn't  to  stay  shut  up  in  the  house 
aU  the  time.  If  you'd  come  out  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  things — " 

"What  (or?"  Margaret  questioned.  "It 
isn't  as  if  I  knew  anything." 

"But  you  could  know"  said  the  boy. 
Half  unwittingly,  he  blundered  upon  her 
grievance.  "If  you'd  take  an  interest;  but 
you  think  whenever  I'm  thinking  about  the 


ranch,  I'm  not  thinking  about  you.  That's 
not  so.    If  we  had  it  between  us — " 

"That's  exactly  what  we  have — the  whole 
hundred  and  sixty  acres"  Margaret  said. 
She  made  her  refuge  of  laughter  serve  her 
again.  "You  needn't  worry  about  my 
ranching.  If  you'd  worried  about  what  / 
wanted  you  to  do — " 

She  stopped.  There  is  a  blessing  in  en- 
vironment to  mate  with  every  curse  it  lays 
upon  us.  If  her  mother's  instilled  prejudice 
had  weighted  her  attitude  toward  the  new 
life,  it  was  the  memory  of  her  mother  now — 
the  recollected  sound  of  her  complaining 
voice — which  checked  the  words.  With  a 
sudden  rush  of  resolution  she  got  to  her 
feet,  crossed  the  room,  and  laid  her  hands 
upon  her  husband's  shoulders. 

"You  go  on  to  work,  Ralph,  and  stop 
finding  fault.   We'll  try  it  this  year." 

"If  I  don't  make  it  go  this  year,  I'll  clerk 
all   right.     I'd   have   to"    the   enthusiast 

[iromised.  "You  don't  understand.  It's 
ike  a  game.  You  get  things  in  and  bring 
them  up,  and  then  if  you  can  just  keep 
water  on  them  and  sell  them!" 

"Oh,  go  on  and  get  water  on  them"  Mar- 
garet cried  in  sharp,  affectionate  scorn. 
She  pushed  her  seif-renunciation  a  step 
farther.  "Maybe  I'll  come  down  and  walk 
back  with  you.    Where  you  working?" 
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"On  the  new  ditch.  Caerlson's  coming 
over  with  his  team.  It  kn't  half  broken, 
but  it  can  pull  a  plow.  Say,  come  about 
noon  and  bring  some  drinking-water.  I'm 
going  to  take  my  lunch." 

"I'll  see"  Margaret  compromised.  She 
stood  looking  after  him  as  he  left  the  house. 
If  she  did  go,  it  would  not  really  be  seeing 
him.  Caerlson  would  be  there.  All  at  once 
she  flung  out  her  hands  toward  the  green 
acres  in  a  passion  of  jealous  anger. 

"I  hate  it!  I  hate  every  inch  of  it!  I'd 
rather  starve!"  It  was  as  though  her  earlier 
gentleness  had  drained  the  last  drop  of  her 
compunction. 

She  had  not  really  intended  to  go  down 
to  the  ditch,  but  as  the  day  drew  on  toward 
noon  her  glance  turned  more  and  more  often 
toward  the  distant  progress  of  the  work. 
Finally,  half  against  her  will,  she  picked 
out  a  glass  jar  from  its  place  on  the  shelf, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  turned  to  the  mir- 
ror to  adjust  the  wide  garden  hat  which  was 
her  sole  concession  to  ranching. 

"No  reason  why  I  should  be  horrid  while 
I'm  here.  But  he's  got  to  go  back.  I 
won  t — 

The  thought  went  unfinished.  Reflected 
from  the  door  behind  her,  she  saw,  through 
the  frame  of  her  upraised  arms,  Caerlson 
standing  on  the  threshold.  She  swung 
round,  pointing  at  the  filled  bottle. 

"I  was  coming,  Mr.  Caerlson.  I  was  just 
starting.    If  it  was  water — " 

"I  come  up  after  the  buckboard"  the 
neighbor  said.  He  shifted  from  foot  to  foot. 
"We  needed  water,  though.  If  you  wanted 
to  take  some  down — " 

"He's  hurt!"  Margaret  cried  out. 

The  other  nodded.  "He  was  fooling 
round  the  horses — here,  you  better  ride 
down  with  me!" 

"He's  alone?" 

"My  wife's  with  him.    She'd  come  over-" 

He  broke  off.  Margaret,  the  water-bottle 
in  her  arms,  had  flashed  past  him  and  was 
running  toward  the  distant  line  of  up- 
turned earth. 

She  had  to  give  over  nmning  after  a 
moment.  Between  haste  and  fear,  the 
beating  of  her  heart  stifled  her.  She  looked 
back  now  and  then  to  see  whether  Caerlson 
was  coming,  but  she  was  still  far  in  advance 
of  him  when  she  rounded  the  breastwork 
of  earth  which  marked  the  ditch. 

Ralph  was  lying  at  length  on  the  ground. 
Mrs.  Caerlson  sat  near  his  head.    She  got  to 


her  feet  as  Margaret  came  into  view  and 
held  out  her  arms  for  the  jar. 

"Thank  God  you  brought  water.  I  used 
up  what  we  had." 

"He's  dead"  Margaret  said  with  sharp 
conviction.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and 
laid  her  face  against  her  husband's 
shoulder. 

"Ralph!  Ralph,  dear!" 

Mrs.  Caerlson  pulled  her  gently  back. 
"Look  out!  You  don't  know  where  he's 
hurt.    Now  you  rub  his  hands." 

They  were  still  at  their  task  when  the 
buckboard  rattled  up  beside  them.  It  was 
a  nightmare  to  the  wife — the  careful,  labor- 
ious lifting  of  the  unconscious  man,  the  slow 
precautions  for  his  easy  riding.  Only  one 
thing  lightened  the  horror  of  it.  In  the  jar 
of  movement  Ralph  groaned.  He  was  not 
dead,  then — not  yet  dead,  she  phrased  it 
desperately. 

They  were  almost  at  the  house  before 
any  of  them  spoke.    Then, 

"How — "  Margaret  began. 

Caerlson  tum^  his  head.  "My  team. 
He  got  tangled  up  in  the  lines."  The  in- 
stinct of  a  man  to  defend  his  own  led  him 
to  add  a  sentence.  "They  wouldn't  'a  nm 
if  he  hadn't  kept  hurrying  them.  But  he 
was  so  crazy  to  get  the  water  in.'* 

Margaret  nodded.  She  did  not  ^>eak 
again,  and  she  was  thankful  that  the  others 
did  not,  until  the  house  was  reached.  After 
that  there  were  many  things  to  do.  By 
mid-afternoon  a  doctor  had  appeared. 
From  somewhere  had  been  summoned  a 
square-built,  gray-haired  woman  to  dom- 
inate the  sick-room.  The  Caerlsons,  hus- 
band and  wife,  were  close  at  hand  until 
dusk.  Leaving,  they  stood  before  her, 
lingering  over  their  farewells. 

"If  there's  anything  more;  if  you'd  feel 
safer  with  one  of  us  staying — " 

"There's  nothing  more"  Margaret  said. 
"The  only  other  thing's  about  t£e  ranch." 
She  was  conscious  that  her  too^was  hard. 
"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  have  a  man  to  work 
outside." 

"If  you  can  get  one"  the  neighbor  agreed. 
There  was  a  queer  throb  of  pride  in  his 
voice  along  with  its  perplexity.  "I'll  see 
what  I  can  do,  but  this  ain't  a  country 
where  men  stand  around  waiting  for  a 
place.  I'd  keep  water  on  it  for  you  myself, 
only  I  got  to  go  in  to  Rollins  this  week  on  a 
ditching  job ;  I  promised."  He  shook  hands 
heavily  with  her,  "Mrs.  Caerison's  going  to 
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keep  outs  wet  down  while  I'm  gone"  he 
added  tentatively. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Margaret  when  they 
were  gone.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  stand 
alone  in  the  darkened  doorway,  with  time 
at  last  for  her  own  thoughts.  In  alt  her  life 
she  had  never  before  seen  injury  or  serious 


illness.  Ralph  would  die— she  was  quite 
sure  of  that;  he  would  inevitably  die.  She 
looked  out  across  the  fields,  across  the  lush, 
near  growth  of  the  garden. 

"Oh,  you've  taken  him!  I  knew  you 
would!    I  knew  I'd  never  get  him  back!" 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  closing  door; 


she  faced  round  toward  it,  rigid,  but  it  was 
only  the  nurse  bustling  out  in  search  of 
glass  and  spoon.    She  stopped  to  talk  on  her 
way  back,  with  a  hearty  gossiping  interest 
in  the  details  of  the  accident.    And  Mar- 
garet, picturing  all  the  while  Ralph  stirring, 
feverish,  in  need  of  care,  tried  to  force  her- 
self to  courteous  answers. 
The  doctor  came  again 
in  the  early  morning  and 
departed,  leaving  hopeful 
intelligence  behind  him. 

"Though  it'll  be  slow" 
he  warned  the  wife,  stand- 
ing, reins  in  hand,  at  the 
gate.     "Got  any  help?" 

"Mrs.  Stimson's  going 
to  stay." 

"Outside,  I  mean.  If 
you  had  some  relative  you 
could  call  on — no?  Well, 
if  I  hear  of  any  one,  I'll 
send  you  word."  He 
•  lx>ked  attentively  at  her 
I  for   a   moment.     "It's   a 

pity  you  haven't  been 
here  longer,  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond. If  you'd  had  a 
little  more  experience — " 
"I  can  manage"  Mar- 
l  garet   said.     She    had    a 

1  sense  of  being  disapproved 

of  when  she  went  back 
into  the  house;  a  sense 
against  which  shedefended 
herself  with  passion.  "He 
thinks  I'm  not  much  good. 
How  can  I  be  out  here! 
Once  I  get  him  home!" 

It  did  'not  soothe  her 

self-esteem   to    find  that, 

within    doors,    she    was 

actually    of     little     use. 

Coarse-grained,  garrulous, 

laborious,    Mrs.    Stimson 

permeated  every  inch  of 

the    house;    as   a  result, 

Margaret     found    herself 

oscillating    between    the 

sick-room  and  the  outer 

porch  where  out  of  reach  of  monologue  she 

could  pace   up-  and  down  with   her  own 

thoughts  for  company. 

Ralph  was  conscious  at  intervals  during 
the  next  day.  She  sat  beside  him,  stroking 
his  hand,  murmuring  to  him.  She  was  sure 
that  he  knew  her,  but  it  was  evening  of  the 
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second  day  after  that  before  he  spoke. 
Then,  as  she  took  her  place  beside  him  after 
an  absence,  his  hand  groped  out  toward 
hers,  his  lips  moved. 

"It'll  be — drying  up"  said  the  sick  man 
faintly. 

The  listener  bent  over  him.  "Ralph 
dear!  Ever)rthing*s  all  right!  I'm  looking 
out  for  everything."  She  choked  with  the 
sudden  pity  of  it. 

"Just  so  it  don't  dry  up"  the  invalid 
reiterated.  "I'd  hate  to  plant  them — and 
let  them  die — "  His  voice  trailed  oflF  into 
silence. 

When  she  was  sure  that  he  was  asleep, 
Margaret  laid  the  hand  she  held  softly  back 
upon  the  covers  and  stole  out  of  the  room. 
The  kitchen  was  dark.  She  stood  in  its 
open  door,  looking  out  across  the  ranch. 
The  farther  fields  she  could  not  see,  but  close 
at  hand  the  even  rows  of  the  garden  lay  flat 
as  though  a  blight  had  passed  across  them. 
Unwillingly,  she  moved  down  among  the 
growing  things,  pausing  from  step  to  step  to 
examine  as  she  went.  It  had  been  five  days 
since  that  night  when,  standing  at  the  house 
door,  she  had  watched  Ralph  so  examining, 
so  appraising.  It  had  been  only  five  days; 
and  yet  the  leaves  were  limp  in  her  hand,  the 
tendrils  of  the  vines  intwined  and  flaccid 
as  sickness. 

She  looked  back  at  the  house.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  window  of  the  loft  bedroom. 
She  could  see  Mrs.  Stimson's  shadow  pass- 
ing and  repassing  before  it.  That  meant 
that  she  was  preparing  for  bed,  that  in  a 
moment  she  would  descend,  competent  and 
heavy-footed,  to  her  nightly  place  on  a  cot 
in  the  sick-room.  There  woidd  be  no  more 
for  the  wife  to  do — no  more  that  she  could 
do. 

"Except  what  I  won't"  she  told  herself 
bitterly.  "Except  the  only  thing  he'd  want 
me  to  do.  I'd  work  for  him,  fast  enough. 
If  ever  I'd  been  willing  to  work  with  him!" 

She  shut  her  lips  hard  upon  the  words. 
It  was  unreasonable — her  common  sense 
told  her  how  unreasonable — to  feel  that  if 
she  had  helped  Ralph  more  he  need  not  have 
been  hurt,  but,  reasonable  or  not,  she  did 
feel  it.  It  was  remorse  as  much  as  pity 
which  presently  moved  her,  the  very  mus- 
cles of  her  body  in  rebellion,  toward  the 
lean-to  shed  where  the  ranch  implements 
were  kept.  She  made  her  way  softly  away 
from  the  house,  the  long  irrigating  shovel 
steadied  in  both  hands. 


Ralph  was  in  pain  the  next  day,  restless, 
fretful.  She  was  all  day  in  the  sick-room, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  fallen  asleep  at 
night  that,  utterly  weary,  she  found  her  way 
out  of  doors  in  search  of  a  moment  of  quiet 
As  she  stepped  from  the  porch  into  the 
luminous  gray  darkness,  her  foot  splayed 
in  a  pool  of  standing  water.  She  had  for- 
gotten till  then  her  exploit  of  the  night  be- 
fore; she  stood  looking  down  at  the  gathered 
pool,  irritated,  amused. 

"No  wonder  Ralph  said  it  was  like  a 
game.  It's  a  game  where  the  other  side 
keeps  right  on  playing.  Well,  it's  got  to  be 
shut  off.    If  it's  done  them  any  good — " 

A  curiosity  of  which  she  was  half  ashamed 
made  her  stoop  and  test  between  thumb 
and  finger  the  straggling  tendril  of  a  pea 
vine.  Certainly,  the  water  had  done  its 
work.  The  leaf  crackled  beneath  her  touch 
with  a  crisp  resistance. 

"Like  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into 
them.  Like — like  hope,"  the  girl  told  her- 
self, wondering.  She  was  oddly  stirred  by 
the  experiment.  A  something  she  had  not 
known  she  held  within  her,  a  pulse  of  uni- 
versal protectiveness  set  the  breath  catch- 
ing in  her  throat.  She  began  to  move  up 
and  down  the  rows,  measuring  the  scope  of 
her  life-giving  efforts,  feeling  the  earth 
around  the  roots  of  plants,  pushing  back 
spreading  nmners  from  the  way  of  harm. 
The  head  of  water,  left  to  its  own  devices, 
had  followed  easy  channels,  wasted  itself 
in  hollows.  Uncertainly,  she  set  about 
rectifying  the  loss.  She  scooped  out  a  little 
earth  from  one  place,  filled  it  in  at  another. 

It  was  absorbing  work,  this  playing 
creator  to  a  garden  of  thirsty  plants.  It  was 
late  when  she  gave  it  over,  and  she  found 
herself  looking  out,  scarcely  awake,  next 
morning,  doubtful  whether  the  miracle  she 
had  witnessed  would  stand  the  test  of  day- 
Ught. 

And  viewed  by  daylight,  the  results  were, 
indeed,  not  wholly  good.  Hard-beaten 
courses  showed  where  the  current  had  run; 
bare,  baked  surfaces  marked  the  shrinking 
boimdaries  of  the  pools.  But  at  least  the 
garden  was  alive.  Its  foliage  glistened 
green  in  the  sun. 

"I'll  probably  get  it  killed  off,  though" 
she  warned  herself.  "I'll  wait  till  I  see  be- 
fore I  say  anything." 

After  his  first  half-consdous  speech,  Ralph 
had  made  no  further  mention  of  the  ranch. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  asked  for  Caerlson 
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lying  with  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  turned 
his  head  to  look  at  her. 

"Caerlson  says  youVe  been  irrigating, 
Marge.    You  didn't  tell  me." 

"I  didn't  know  what  I  could  do"  Mar- 
garet said.  "I  thought  if  I  killed  things 
off — "  To  her  own  amazement  and  annoy- 
ance she  choked  over  the  words. 

"You  won't  have  to  keep  it  up.  Caerl- 
son's  going  to  take  the  place  off  my  hands." 
He  was  sUent  for  a  moment.  "He's  been 
fine  about  it"  he  added  presently.  "We'll 
come  out  about  even." 

"And — and  then?"  Margaret  questioned. 

"We'll  go  back.  I  couldn't  get  another 
start  here  till  spring.  And  anyhow — "  his 
fingers  beat  up  and  down  against  the  cov- 
ers— "just  picking  up  and  coming — I  hadn't 
any  business  to  do  it.  I  didn't  know — " 
There  was  something  so  wistful  in  the  smile 
he  gave  her  that  her  eyes  filled.  "Till  I  got 
to  thinking  about  going  back,  I  didn't 
know  how  much  you  could  hate  to  leave  a 
place.    I  hadn't  any  right — " 

He  broke  off  as  the  door  opened  to  admit 
Mrs.  Stimson  in  her  voluminous  night- wrap- 
per, and  took  up  the  sentence  to  a  new  theme. 

"We  wanted  to  ask  you  something,  Mrs. 
Stimson.  Do  you  suppose  you  and  Marge 
could  push  me  out  into  the  kitchen  for  to- 
night? Would  it  be  too  hard?  I'd  like  to 
be  where  I  could  look  outdoors." 

"We'd  jar  you"  Margaret  began.  Then 
she  imderstood.  Together,  the  two  women 
propelled  the  cot  through  the  entrance  and 
placed  it  across  the  open  door  where,  all 
night  long  if  he  chose,  its  occupant  might 
look  over  his  relinquished  fields. 

Margaret  could  not  leave  him  after  the 
change  was  made.  Instead  she  sat  down 
on  the  floor  beside  the  bed  and  rested  her 
head  against  it.  She  must  have  dozed 
presently,  for  she  waked  stiff  and  shivering 
to  find  a  flush  of  pink  in  the  east,  birds  be- 
ginning, and,  a  foot  from  her  own,  Ralph^s 
face,  wide-eyed,  turned  toward  the  dawn. 
He  smiled  when  he  saw  she  was  awake. 

"Great,  isn't  it?  I  didn't  notice  you'd 
stayed  till  it  began  to  get  light.    Cold?" 

"A  little"  Margaret  owned.  "You  didn't 
sleep?" 

"I  slept  a  while;  I  wanted  to  stay  awake; 
I  thought  I'd  remember  better." 

"Ralph,  if  you  don't  want  to  go"  the 
wife  began  uncertainly.  It  was  as  though 
the  words  were  being  forced  from  her.  "If 
you  think  we'd  better  stay — '* 


He  smiled  still — ^with  something  of  hard- 
ness in  the  smile.  "Oh,  I'm  going!  I'd  no 
business  to  make  you  come  in  the  first 
place.  And  we'd  be  dog-poor.  Though,  of 
course,  in  another  year — "  his  eyes  with- 
drew themselves  to  seek  the  wider  vision; 
he  turned  away  his  head. 

Margaret  stood  looking  at  him  for  a 
little.  Then,  stumblingly,  she  went  upn 
stairs  in  search  of  warmer  garments.  He 
seemed  to  be  asleep  when  she  descended. 
She  slipped  past  him  and  out  of  doors,  pull- 
ing her  sweater  closer  aroimd  her  in  answer 
to  the  keen  delicious  chill  of  the  air.  The 
sun  was  just  rising,  and  across  the  fields 
each  dew-heavy  blade  and  tendril  flashed 
back  to  it  its  radiant  signal. 

"And  at  home  I'd  be  sleeping  under  one 
sheet,  and  lying  awake  then  because  I  was 
too  hot"  the  watcher  remembered.  "Oh,  I 
never  said  it  wasn't  lovely."  She  felt  the 
smart  of  tears  against  her  eyelids. 

It  was  middle  afternoon  before  Caerlson 
again  made  his  appearance,  this  time  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Caerlson  and  by  another 
neighbor,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  add  the 
weight  of  an  authority  quasi-legal.  Mar- 
garet was  gathering  the  first  of  the  June 
peas  when  they  came.  She  left  her  pan  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  with  Mrs.  Caerlson 
wandered  up  and  down  among  the  growing 
things  in  desultory  domestic  talk,  while  the 
two  men  went  into  the  house. 

"And  you've  done  fine  with  things  out 
here,  too,"  the  more  experienced  rancher 
complimented  her  hostess.  "You  got  the 
growing  touch,  all  right.  Some  people  do 
have.  Seemsa  shame  when  they  got  this  far." 

"What's  a  shame?"  Margaret  questioned. 

Her  companion  laughed.  "Oh,  it's  all 
the  way  you  look  at  it.  You  could  just  as 
well  say  it  was  lucky  Jim's  fixed  so  he  can 
handle  it." 

"What's  he  going  to  do?"  Margaret 
asked.  "We  don't  want  Mr.  Caerlson  to 
lose." 

"Going  to  feed.  He  got  a  lot  of  hogs 
when  he  was  over  to  Rollins — ^had  a  chance 
to  get  'em  cheap.  We  meant  to  let  'em  run 
till  next  year,  but  we  can  turn  'em  right  in 
here  to  fatten." 

"I  see"  Margaret  agreed.  She  had  a 
wincing  vision  of  the  onslaught — uprooted 
stalks,  torn  tendrils. 

"Jim's  waving  at  us."  Mrs.  Caerlson 
recalled  her  attention.  "I  guess  they're 
ready  to  sign." 
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Inside  the  house,  Ralph  was  lying  high 
on  his  pillows,  face  flushed  and  eyelids 
heavy.  He  motioned  Us  wife  to  the  table 
beside  his  bed. 

"You've  got  to  sign,  too,  Mai^e.  Put 
your  name  under  mine."  He  indicated  the 
spot. 

"ShaQ  I  read  it  first?"  Margaret  asked. 
She  turned  toward  the  window,  the  bill  of 
sale  in  her  hands. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she 
had  read  a  legal  instrument.  Clumsy 
though  this  one  was,  the  wording  of  it  filled 
her  with  an  immense  seriousness,  a  sense 
of  the  abiding  consequence  of  its  signing. 
She  had  been  aware  of  the  surprised  pause 
following  her  question.  She  was  aware 
now,  as  she  read,  that  Caerlson  took  up  the 
conversation  at  the  point  her  entrance  had 
interrupted. 

" — and  get  'em  over  from  Rollins  this 
week.  Sprague  said  he'd  deliver.  We'll 
start  with  the  garden,  so  long's  you  got  that 
fenced;  then,  by  the  time  they  get  to  the 
alfy— " 

"Do  you  want  us  to  leave  right  away?" 
Margaret  interrogated.  "Because  we  could- 
n't—" 

"I've  fixed  that."  Ralph  cut  off  the 
question.    He  spoke  with  the  quick  asperity 


of  emotion.  "Caerlson  and  I  have  settled 
all  that.    All  you  have  to  do's  to  sign." 

"I  won't!"  said  the  wife.  The  color  fiared 
suddenly  to  her  temples.  She  flung  the 
paper  back  upon  the  table.  "I  won't  do  it, 
Ralph!  I — Uie  way  we've  worked!"  To 
her  horror  she  found  herself  crying.  And 
it  was  as  though  neither  tears  nor  words  lay 
in  her  power  to  stop.  "I  tell  you  I  won't 
do  it!  When  we've  started  things — and 
they're  doing  so  well — and — and  to  turn  in 
pigs—" 

It  was  Mrs.  Caerlson  who  saved  the  sit- 
uation. She  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant. 
Both  her  strong  friendly  arms  were  around 
Margaret's  waist. 

"Of  course  she  won't!  Would  I  if  it  was 
you,  Jim  Caerlson?  You  go  on  and  get  the 
horses,  Jim.  Go  on!  You  don't  under- 
stand." She  had  drawn  Margaret  through 
the  door  to  the  pwrch,  was  straining  up  on 
tiptoe  beside  her  to  pillow  the  taller  woman's 
head  on  her  shoulder.  "It's  all  right,  dearie. 
Just  you  cry  all  you  want.  They  don't  any 
of  'em  understand," 

"I — thought  I  wanted  to  go"  Margaret 
said,  struggling  with  the  words.  "Only — 
when  I  thought  about  it — and  to  have  it  all 
rooted  up!" 

"And  why  should  you?   You'll  get  along. 


t  undtistand.  dear. 
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Anybody  can  that's  willing  and's  got  a  man 
that  don't  drink.  There  now,  he's  got  out 
the  team.    You  go  on  in." 

But  Margaret  -cltmg  suddenly  to  the 
friendly  shelter  beside  her.  "If  you'd  stay 
a  little  while.    I  don't  want  to — " 

"Why,  you  got  to  sometime,  dearie" 
urged  the  older  wife  with  entire  compre- 
hension. 

She  turned  to  wave  back  as  she  went 
down  the  path  and  again  as  the  wagon 
started  up  the  road,  but  Margaret  did  not 
return  the  salutes.  Instead,  she  was  stand- 
ing rigid,  every  inch  of  her  braced  to  meet 
the  necessity  of  reentering  the  house.  If 
she  could  escape  the  ordeal  somehow,  gain 
an  hour  for  self -comprehension! 

"Marge"  said  her  husband's  voice  from 
within. 


She  faced  round  toward  the  door.  "I 
couldn't  help  it,  Ralph.    I'm  sorry." 

"Marge"  said  the  boy  again.  He  held 
out  his  hand.  And  as  her  own  met  it,  sud- 
denly through  her  tears  the  wife  saw  dear. 
She  slid  down  beside  the  bed. 

"I  didn't  understand,  dear.  I  never  once 
understood.  But  when  I  thought  about 
leaving  it — it's  like  creating  something, 
Ralph.  After  you've  tried  it,  you  couldn't 
give  up  making  and  go  back  just  to  living 
oS  things.  Clerking  and  going  to  sewing 
parties.  You'd  be  so  cramped."  She 
laughed  imsteadily.  Her  free  hand  came 
up  to  find  and  rest  against  her  husband's 
cheek.  "Maybe  I've  ruined  us.  We  won't 
have  half  a  crop.  But  it's  worth  the  other 
half,  Ralph.  You  know  it  is.  Some  people 
are  expensive  to  tea^ch." 


A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING 


By  KATHARINE  ROLSTON  FISHER 


From  us  among  green  barley-fields  to  you  'mid  barren  snows, 
Warm  from  Westiand  gardens  where  the  winter  violet  blows, 
^With  warble  of  vireo  laden,  love-borne  our  greeting  goes. 

To  you  by  ice-dumb  stream  or  thundering  surge  of  briny  sleet, 
From  us  by  a  crooning  ocean  ciu*led  in  play  round  children's  feet, 
Overland  speed  our  wishes  for  your  happiness  complete. 

Complete  our  happiness  would  be  if  we  with  you  could  share 

Of  our  earth  the  jewel-radiance,  the  balm  of  our  amber  air, 

The  charm  of  our  foster-mother  state,  of  her  heart  the  mother-care. 

We  play  at  her  garment's  border  foam-embroidered  by  the  sea, 
On  her  lap  we  lie  enfolded  in  the  verdure  that  drapes  her  knee; 
At  her  foothill-breasts  we  feast  our  fill  from  vine  and  bough  and  bee. 

His  splendor  exiled  Winter  lends  to  crown  our  summer- world: 
Star-cold  o'er  peaks  before  whose  glow  the  fog's  pale  flag  is  furled. 
Behold  the  high  Sierras'  vast  tiara,  snow-impearled ! 

From  mountain,  mesa,  canyon,  from  arroyo,  valley,  beach, 
The  call  of  California  floats  to  all  of  you  and  each; 
Well,  we  her  foster-children  know  her  witchery  of  speech. 

With  her  to  you  across  the  range  we  call  who  rest  or  roam 
In  snowless  garden-lands  enringed  by  sunlit  snow  and  foam. 
Till  hither  you  come,  as  come  you  will,  for  holiday  or  home. 
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to  be  worked  up  into  bedsteads,  faucets, 
brass,  bronze  and  electrical  goods  that  by- 
and-by  roll  back  across  the  continent,  past 
their  birthplaces  to  the  consumer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

It's  the  same  story  with  wool,  lead,  hides, 
silver,  mercury,  mohair,  with  a  dozen  other 
products.  The  Far  West  supplies  the  East 
with  raw  material,  buys  the  finished  article, 
pays  labor  and  profit  plus  freight — ^both 
ways — and  whistles  cheerfully.  Those  Dan- 
bury  hatters  have  their  revenge.  They 
were  simple  colonists  once;  now  they  have 
non-manufacturing  colonies  of  their  own — 
in  the  Far  West. 

Things  are  changing,  though.  The  West 
is  stirring  in  its  colonial  chrysalis.  It  wants 
to  get  out,  do  its  own  manufacturing.  Al- 
though the  West  is  growing  fast,  it  wants  to 
grow  faster.  It  has  seen  a  light — in  the  fac- 
tory window.  A  score  of  industrial  com- 
mittees are  camping  on  the  factory's  trail. 
Will  they,  can  they,  succeed?  Will  the 
smoke-stack  ever  be  an  important  factor  on 
the  Pacific  Coast? 

"Sure,"  says  the  Optimist.  "Haven't  we 
the  raw  material,  oodles  of  fuel  oil,  the 
cheapest  electric  power  on  earth,  the  finest 
climate  for  work,  the  great  xmdeveloped 
Asiatic  market  right  at  our  front  door? 
There's  big  money  in  factory  sites  on  tide- 
water.   Better  buy  before  the  rise." 

"Labor  is  too  high"  answers  the  Pessi- 
mist. "The  market  for  our  goods  is  too 
narrow.  We  can  never  operate  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  the  Eastern  manufacturer.  He 
will  always  be  able  to  pay  the  freight  and 
still  skin  us  on  price.  The  Easterners  have 
the  organization,  the  experience,  the  skilled 
workers,  the  big  market  and  the  standing 
with  the  trade.  They  have  the  basic  mate- 
rial of  industrial,  cheap  iron  and  lots  of  it. 
We're  out  of  the  nmning.    It  can't  be  done." 

Whose  argument  is  sound? 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  dispose  of  the 
lack-of-iron  objection. 

The  West  has  abundant  deposits  of  ore 
high  in  metallic  iron,  low  in  sulphur  and 
phosphorous,  deposits  close  to  tidewater, 
steam-shovel  propositions.  Alaska,  British 
Columbia  have  coal.  Too  far  to  haul?  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  building  a 
fleet  of  vessels  to  carry  iron  ore  from  Chile 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  its  furnaces. 
The  distance  is  twice  the  Alaskan  haul,  plus 
canal  tolls.  Blast  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  depend 


upon  many  future  Ifs.  What  the  industrial 
committees  want  to  know  is  this:  can  a 
factory  in  the  Far  West  be  made  to  pay 
right  now?  Is  there  really  a  field  for  in- 
dustrial enterprises  on  the  Pacific  Coast? 
How  can  it  be  developed?  What  advan- 
tages accrue  to  the  budding  manufacturer 
in  the  West  and  how  is  he  handicapped? 

Obviously,  the  most  authentic  replies  to 
these  questions  can  be  supplied  by  the 
Western  manufacturers  playing  the  game. 

"Are  there  any?"  groans  the  Pessimist. 

Here  is  one  who  is  doing  fair  to  middling, 
thank  you : 

Six  years  ago  a  young  fellow  came  from 
the  East  to  start  a  factory  in  Los 'Angeles. 
Sounds  funny,  doesn't  it?  Like  making  ice- 
cream freezers  on  BaflSn's  Bay.  However, 
this  young  man  decided  that  there  was  a 
field  for  the  manufacturing  of  electric-light 
fixtures  on  the  Coast  and  that  Los  Angeles 
was  a  good  place  to  make  them.  Four  boys 
and  one  adult  constituted  his  initial  force. 
He  solicited  among  the  builders,  helped 
make  up  the  order  when  he  landed  a  job, 
put  the  finished  goods  in  a  gunnysack, 
jumped  on  a  car  and  delivered  them.  By- 
and-by  he  had  to  hire  additional  help  and 
invest  in  a  horse  and  wagon.  Presently  he 
was  obliged  to  move  to  larger  quarters,  em- 
ploy more  mechanics*  The  trade  liked  his 
goods.  The  builders  could  not  get  the  novel 
designs  in  this  line  from  the  Eastern  fac- 
tories. The  big  plants  suppl5ang  the 
market  east  of  the  Rockies  specialized  in 
combination  gas-and-electric  fixtures.  It 
took  them  a  long  time  to  find  out  that  the 
West  had  discarded  gas  illumination,  was 
demanding  exclusively  electric  fixtures  fit 
to  be  hung  in  its  attractive  bimgalo^rs. 
The  East  is  making  these  fixtures  now,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  young  man's  plant 
grew  until  now  he  employs  seventy  men 
and  has  four  drummers  on  the  road  between 
El  Paso  and  Vancouver.  And  the  slow 
response  of  the  Eastern  manufacturers  to 
the  change  in  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  West 
caused  five  other  fixture  factories  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portland  to 
expand  like  the  golden  poppy  blossom  in 
the  morning  sun. 

The  West  is  thirty  days  from  the  big 
markets  of  the  East  as  the  freight  train 
travels.  That  distance  may  bar  Western 
manufactured  goods  from  the  Eastern 
markets,  but  it  also  works  the  other  way. 
The  Eastern  manufacturer  is  just  as  far 


from  the  West  as  the  Western  plant  is  from 
the  East.  This  is  one  reason  why  large 
Eastern  firms,  recognizing  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  Western  market,  are 
establishing  branch  factories  in  the  West, 

"Wi^es  are  fifteen  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  East,"  said  the  manufacturer  who 
used  to  make  his  deliveries  with  a  gunny- 
sack,  "and  we  don't  get  any  more  work  out 
of  the  men,  but  workmanship  is  better, 
quality  is  higher  and  our  expenses  for  the 
plant,  for  heat,  light  and  power  are  smaller. 
We  can't  make  certain  staples  Uke  brass 
tubes,  rods  and  chains  in  competition  with 
the  big  Eastern  plants,  but  our  finished 
product  has  inividuality  and  quality 
enough  to  hold  our  trade  and  bring  in  new 
customers  right  along.  We  aren't  through 
growing,  either.  The  territory  we  cover 
buys  about  three  million  dollars'  worth  of 
fixtures  a  year.  Coast  factories  supply  only 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 
The  Coast  can  and  ought  to  supply  sixty 
per  cent.  There's  lots  of  room  for  more 
factories  in  this  line,  especially  as  the 
market  is  doubling  every  five  or  six 
years." 

The  big  Eastern  manufacturers  with 
their  standardized  mass  output,  with  gigan- 


tic plants  in  which  the  cost  of  every  opera- 
tion is  shaved  down  to  the  bone,  may  have 
a  tight  hold  on  the  Western  market  for  their 
staples,  but  there  is  always  a  chance  for  the 
local  man  to  work  up  a  good  business  by 
catering  to  special  needs. 

A  shoe  man  working  for  a  St.  Louis  house 
decided  to  start  a  plant  of  his  own  in  the 
West.  The  same  thing  had  been  tried  be- 
fore, mostly  with  disastrous  results.  This 
man  came  with  eyes  wide  open.  Seattle 
appealed  to  him.  He  studied  the  field  care- 
fully. Wages  were  high,  output  would  have 
to  be  small  at  the  start.  An  attempt  to  take 
business  away  from  the  big  makers  of  well- 
known  brands  would  be  an  invitation  to  the 
business  coroner  to  come  and  view  the  re- 
mains. However,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  demand  for  liters'  and  prospectors' 
boots  that  would  withstand  the  moisture  of 
the  Northwestern  woods,  of  the  Alaskan 
ice.  Assembling  men,  machinery  and  ma- 
terial, the  Missourian  began  building  foot- 
gear of  this  character.  He  did  not  try  to 
compete  on  a  price  basis.  He  based  his 
campaign  solely  upon  quality,  workman- 
ship and  adaptation  to  special  conditions. 

He  started  in  1912.  This  year  he  had  to 
double  his  output. 
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million  dollars,  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Pacific  Coast  plants  doubled  the  number 

Census.     Tacoma  more  than  doubled  its  of  their  employees,  also  their  output.    They 

output;  Spokane's  manufactured  products  repeated  the  trick  between  1904  and  1909. 

rose  from  less  than  four  to  more  than  eight-  To  judge  from  the  number  of  new  estab- 

millions.      Portland,    with    products  tishments,  from  the  growth  of  the   older 


valued  at  forty-six 
millions,  showed  a 
three-fold  increase. 
Though  San  Fran- 
dsco  in  1909  had 
lost  four  thousand 
wage-earners  as  com- 
pared with  1899  and 
ten  thousand  as 
against  the  1904 
census,  losses  due  to 
the  fire  and  to 
chronic  labor  trou- 
bles, the  value  of  its 
manufactured  goods 
rose  from  roy  mil- 
lions to  133  millions 
in  the  ten  years. 
Across  the  bay  Oak- 
land, Berkeley  and 
Alameda  trebled  the 
number  of  their 
wage-earners;  from 
five  millions  in  1899 
Oakland's  output 
grew  to  twenty-two 
millions,  its  smaller 
neighbors  contribu- 
ting eight  additional 
miUions.  Los  An- 
geles lifted  the  num- 
ber of  its  factory 
employees  from  five 
thousand  to  seven- 
teen thousand,  their 
output  from  five  mil- 
lions to  sixty-eight 
millions  in  ten  years, 
taking  second  place 
among  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  West. 
San  Diego  got  along 
with  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  wage- 
earners  in  1899;  ten 
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enterprises,  next 
j'ear's  manufactur- 
mg  census  will  again 
show  an  increase  of 
a  hundred  per  cent 
in  the  West. 

The  Western 
manufacturer  pays 
higher  wages,  works 
shorter  hours,  has  a 
smaller  output  and 
a  narrower  market 
than  his  competitor 
in  the  East.  By  all 
the  rules  of  the 
game  these  draw- 
backs should  have 
stifled  manufactur- 
ing in  the  West  at 
birth.  But  they  did- 
n't. What  factors, 
then,  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Western 
manufacturer  not 
only  to  exist  but  to 
grow  and  expand 
despite  the  severe 
handicap? 

There  are  three 
factors,  to  wit:  prox- 
imity to  market, 
quality  of  the  goods, 
and  sentiment. 

Seatt  le,  among 
other  things,  manu- 
factures gas  engines 
and  sawmill  machin- 
efy.  On  a  business 
trip  to  the  plant  of 
a  shingle  concern  the 
agent  of  a  gas  engine 
factory  learned  that 
the  mill  was  to  be 
equipped  with  new, 
modem   machinery. 


years  later  the  enumerator  foimd  more  than     Immediately  the  engine  salesman  called  up 


a  thousanii,  with  an  annual  output  of  five 
millions.  The  building  trades,  the  mining 
industry,  the  fisheries,  laundries  and  com- 
merdai  establishments  are  not  included. 

The  manufacturing  census  is  taken  every 
five  years.     Between   1899  and  1904  the 


the  representative  of  the  machinery  maker. 
"Hurry  over  and  see  Jones  of  the  Blue 
Star  shingle  null"  he  snarled.  "Jones  is 
figuring  with  a  Saginaw  man  on  a  new  mill 
equipment.  Wake  up  and  get  the  businessi 
Yes,  this  is  Smith  talking.    I  don't  want  you 


Warns  *re  flfCeen  per  cent  hlsher  than  in  the  East  and  ttitj  dont  nl  anr  more  work  oat  of  (h?  i 
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In  1904  Germany  and  England  supplied 
the  buUt  of  the  cement  used  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  That  year  four  California  cement 
plants  employed  596  men ;  their  output  was 
worth  $1,600,000.  In  190Q  the  number  of 
plants  had  doubled,  the  number  of  workers 
had  risen  to  2407  and  the  output  had 
reached  a  value  of  $6,500,000.  Since  then 
California's  output  has  doubled  again,  new 
plants  have  been  opened  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  imports  have  ceased  entirely. 
In  the  case  of  cement,  proximity  to  the 
market  made  competition  impossible. 

But  the  trump  card  of  the  Western  man- 
ufacturer is  quality. 

"Goods  made  m  the  West  are  better 
goods,"  said  a  jobber  handling  a  large  line 
of  wearing  apparel,  "The  trade  knows  it. 
This  isn't  a  home-industry  boost  for  cham- 
ber of  commerce  consumption.  It's  a  fact. 
No  cheap  stuff  is  made  on  the  Coast.  Wages 
are  too  high  to  compete  with  sweat-shops. 
Plants  are  so  large,  competition  is  so  keen 
in  the  East  that  the  makers  speed  their 
machines  up  and  pare  their  costs  down  to 
the  limit.  With  the  comparatively  snull 
output  of  the  individual   Western  plant, 


speeding  up  wouldn't  do  the  makers  much 
good.  They  can't  compete  with  the  big 
fellows  on  a  purely  price  basb  anyway.  So 
they  do  the  only  thmg  that's  left:  they  put 
better,  more  careful  work  into  their  stuff." 

He  opened  a  long  showcase  displaying  an 
array  of  leather  belts. 

"Look  at  this"  he  invited,  "It's  the  best 
line  of  belts  in  the  country,  bar  none.  Made 
in  San  Frandsco.  I've  tried  to  get  the  equal 
of  this  line  in  the  East,  but  they  simply 
can't  put  'em  up  as  well." 

He  closed  the  showcase.  "That  maker's 
biggest  account  ts  in  St.  Paul"  he  added. 

"Take  gloves"  he  continued.  "There  are 
four  or  five  factories  in  the  West.  In  the 
b^  Chicago  plants  the  cutters  get  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour.  Out  here 
they  won't  hire  a  glove  cutter  of  the 
twenty-five  cent  grade.  With  the  exception 
of  two  high-class  houses  whose  gloves  are 
standard  the  country  over,  there  isn't  a 
factory  that  puts  up  as  good  a  glove  as  the 
Far  Western  makers." 

San  Francisco  has  a  firm  of  retail  jewelers 
and  silversmiths  that  started  business  soon 
after  the  first  shipload  of  Argonauts  sailed 
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through  the  Golden  Gate.  This  firm  a  year 
ago  completed  a  new  factory  building  five 
stories  high  and  occupying  half  a  square. 
It  is  a  model  factory,  all  concrete,  steel  and 
glass,  flooded  with  Ught,  equipped  with  a 
perfect  ventilating  system,  buUt  with  such 
forethought  that  sound-proof  walls  were 
provided  for  all  heavy  pieces  of  machinery 
in  order  to  keep  annojdng  noises  from  the 
workers.  Four  himdred  employees  com- 
prising thirty-five  trades  are  housed  under 
the  roof  of  the  factory,  which  was  built 
for  twice  its  present  capacity.  Its  entire 
output  is  sold  at  retail  through  one  store. 

"What's  the  secret  of  the  recipe?"  I 
asked  the  manager. 

"A  sustained  reputation  for  quality;  the 
character  and  the  individuality  of  the 
goods,"  came  back  promptly.  "We  employ 
craftsmen,  artists  in  their  line,  not  mere 
'hands.'  Our  men  love  their  work  and  take 
pride  in  it.  That  tells  in  the  product,  gives 
it  distinction.  We  manufacture  only  the 
best,  even  when  we  give  it  away.  Look  at 
these  boxes." 

He  pointed  to  a  pile  of  leather-covered, 
velvet-lined  jewel  caskets. 

"The  best  of  the  Eastern  boxmakers 
could  not  make  them  good  enough.  Even 
the  French  boxes  did  not  reach  our  standard, 
so  now  we  are  making  them  right  here." 

It's  a  long  jiunp  from  sterling  silver 
caviar  forks — or  do  they  eat  caviar  with  a 
spoon  now? — to  the  humble  working  shirt 
but,  notwithstanding  the  distance  in  be- 
tween, the  quality  principle  applies  to  the 
flannel  shirt  as  well  as  to  the  diamond  in 
platiniun  setting.  It  is  the  character  and 
the  quality  of  both  products  that  enable 
the  Western  manufacturers  to  hold  and 
increase  their  trade. 

In  1896  two  partners  started  to  make 
overalls  and  working  shirts  in  Los  Angeles. 
They  operated  four  machines  in  a  small 
room.  They  have  a  six-story  reinforced 
concrete  factory  today,  with  six  htmdred 
operatives  putting  in  eight  hours  a  day. 
The  average  wage  of  the  women,  according 
to  the  superintendent,  is  between  ten  and 
eleven  dollars  a  week.  Along  the  glass  sides 
of  the  long  rooms  curtains  are  stretched  to 
keep  out  the  excess  of  simlight.  Down  on 
the  first  floor  they  have  a  rest-room,  a 
library  and  a  spick-and-span,  non-profit 
cafeteria  for  the  employees.  Clean,  silent 
electric  current  operates  every  machine, 
every  iron,  even  the  cutters*  knives.    The 


model  factory  stands  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  a  large  tourist  hotel. 

"How  can  you  make  this  elaborate  plant 
pay  in  the  town  where  the  palms,  date  and 
itching,  flourish?"    I  inquired. 

The  manager  took  me  to  the  third  floor. 

"This  is  the  inspection  department 
Every  garment  is  examined  four  times  be- 
fore it  is  packed.  See  them  press  those 
blue-flannel  outing  shirts?  Notice  that  the 
presser  irons  every  part  of  the  garment 
before  he  folds  it.  Our  Eastern  competitors 
fold  them  first,  then  press  the  front  only. 
It's  cheaper  that  way,  but  we  get  the  busi- 
ness. The  trade  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
extra  pains  we  take  with  our  goods. 

"We  don't  make  the  cheap  stuff.  We 
can't  compete  with  the  sweatshop) — ^and  we 
don't  want  to.  There  isn't  a  sweatshop  in 
the  West,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think  there 
never  will  be  one." 

Sustained  quality,  good  workmanship,  en- 
abled this  firm  to  build  up  a  very  large  trade 
in  overalls,  work  shirts,  in  golf,  outing, 
himting,  silk  and  dress  shirts,  in  khaki  and 
corduroy  apparel  for  outdoor  wear,  a  trade 
that  did  not  melt  away  under  the  fiercest 
price  onslaughts  of  Eastern  competitors. 

The  Census  proved  that  Western  manu- 
factiuing  has  grown  vigorously  the  last  ten 
years.  But  population  has  grown  likewise. 
The  West  still  remains  the  colonial  empire 
of  the  East,  still  imports  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  manufactured  goods  it  consumes.  Can 
home  industry  be  stimulated  to  supply 
more  than  the  present  twenty  per  cent? 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  How  large  a  percen- 
tage of  the  home  market  may  the  Western 
manufacturer  hope  ultimately  to  conquer? 

Not  a  hundred  per  cent.  That  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  This  is  the  age  of 
the  specialist.  There  will  always  be  places 
which  can  do  one  certain  thing  better  than 
any  other  place.  Take  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  its 
monopoly  of  the  collar-and-laimdered-shirt 
industry,  for  instance.  There  are  thousands 
of  localities  that  can  make  good  shirts,  but 
Troy  is  the  only  place  that  knows  how  to 
launder  shirts  and  collars  so  that  they  will 
keep  white  on  the  shelves.  No  other  place 
can  do  it.  Unless  the  laundries  of  Troy  do 
the  work,  the  garments  turn  yellow  in  time. 
Whether  it's  the  Troy  water  or  the  heredi- 
tary skill  of  the  Troy  laundresses,  that 
question  does  not  affect  the  result.  Troy 
and  the  surrounding  territory  have  the 
laundered-shirt  industry  cinched;  neither 
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the  importance  of  the  financial  wet-nurse 
in  the  childhood  of  industrial  enterprises  is 
dawning  upon  the  thoughtful  men  of  the 
West.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
some  of  the  capital  tied  up  in  speculative 
land  deals  might  with  greater  permanent 
profit  be  employed  in  helping  to  build 
smoke-stacks.  Seattle's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  collecting  a  fund  to  be  used  in  aid- 
ing to  finance  new  factories;  Los  Angeles 
is  raising  money  for  an  industrial  bureau. 
Everywhere  along  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
banker  is  being  urged  to  give  the  man  with 
the  pay-roll  to  be  met  the  right-of-way  over 
the  dealer  in  real  estate.  If  the  banker  will 
listen,  factory  sites  won't  have  to  be  given 
away. 

"But  all  these  plants  are  little  picayunish 
affairs,"  grumbles  the  Pessimist,  "mere  toys 
that  can't  even  supply  the  jocal  trade. 
There's  no  chance  for  the  Western  manu- 
facturer to  invade  the  big  Eastern  markets, 
no  chance  to  do  a  national  business." 

Maybe  the  man  with  the  dark  glasses  is 
right.  Still,  there  is  the  iron  ore  and  the 
Alaskan  coal,  with  the  Asiatic  market,  its 
potentialities  unknown  as  yet,  facing  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  San  Francisco  are  shipping  cargoes  of 
Western  flour  to  the  orient,  have  been  doing 
it  for  years.  There  is  more  soft  lumber  in 
the  three  Pacific  states  than  Michigan  ever 
had;  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and  the 
Philippines  are  full  of  hardwood  which  is 
just  beginning  to  find  its  way  to  the  new 
furniture  factories  strung  along  the  Coast 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Los  Angeles.  There 
are  thirty  million  electric  horsepower  in  the 
streams  of  British  Coliunbia,  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California,  as  much  energy  as 
there  is  developed  now  by  all  the  steam 
plants  in  the  United  States  put  together. 
That  energy  will  spell  aluminiun,  calcium 
carbide,  nitrates,  nitric  add  and  a  dozen 
other  products  of  the  mysterious  ciurent 
in  the  by-and-by. 

And  there  is  the  Climate.  The  model 
garment  factory  in  Los  Angeles  has  used 
artificial  light  only  twice  in  two  years;  the 
photographs  of  the  interior  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's jewelry  factory  were  taken  late  on  a 
gray  day,  without  flashlight.  Climate  re- 
duces plant  investment  and  overhead  ex- 
penses, increases  working  efficiency.  Really, 
truly?  Ask  the  manager  of  the  largest  elec- 
tric-heating appliance  factory  in  the  world. 
He  says  he  can  ship  the  raw  material  from 


Chicago  to  California,  work  it  up  in  an 
eight-hour  day  at  wages  twenty  per  cent 
higher,  pay  the  freight  back  to  Chicago  and 
still  beat  the  Chicago  cost  on  operations 
requiring  dexterity  and  exactness.  He  attrib- 
utes the  efficiency  miracle  to  the  Climate. 

By  the  way,  that  electric  concern  has  ib^ 
headquarters  and  its  main  plant  in  the  Far 
West  and  still  does  a  national  busbess. 
Furthermore,  an  international  business  is 
being  done  right  now  by  Western  manu- 
facturers of  food  products,  California's 
canned  fruit  is  found  on  the  shelves  of 
stores  in  every  country.  The  East  is  out  of 
the  nmning  in  this  line.  Its  fruit  has  no 
body,  melts  to  a  messy  pulp  in  tin  or  glass. 
Only  the  West  can  supply  fruit  of  the  size, 
color  and  solidity  suitable  for  the  highest 
class  of  preserves,  and  of  the  West's  orchard 
land  less  than  five  per  cent  has  been  devel- 
oped. Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  the  big 
Chicago  firm,  has  just  completed,  at  Sacra- 
mento, another  link  in  its  chain  of  Western 
canneries.  The  same  firm  has  killed  the 
butter  business  in  the  redwoods  of  Cali- 
fornia's northwest  comer.  It  pays  such 
high  prices  for  the  full,  rich  milk  which  it 
condenses  and  cans  that  the  dairy  farmers 
have  discarded  the  separators.  Two  Pacific 
Coast  concerns  manufacturing  jams,  mar- 
malades and  confectionery  with  fruit  in- 
gredients are  on  the  verge  of  entering  the 
national  field.  Califomian  perfume  is  sell- 
ing in  New  York's  best  shops,  California's 
olive  mills  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
pickled  ripe  olives  and  their  oil,  the  cider  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  going  East,  the  wine 
of  California  sells  even  in  Ohio.  Remember, 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  available  orchard 
and  vineyard  area  hais  been  developed. 

"Seasonal  occupations  with  raw,  un- 
skilled labor  these  are"  objects  the  Pessi- 
mist. "If  you  can't  get  a  better  foundation 
for  your  Western  smoke-stack,  you  need  not 
build  it  very  high.  Anyway,  this  talk  of 
factories  in  the  West  is  all  rot.  A  factory 
that  is  a  factory  has  got  to  have  a  big 
market  and  cheap  labor.  How  are  you 
going  to  get  either  of  'em  way  out  here  in 
the  tall  timber  where  the  waiter  tells  you 
who  won  this  afternoon's  world-series  game 
before  you  sit  down  to  lunch?" 

I  fear  my  friend  with  the  gout  is  right, 
partially  at  least.  Cheap  labor  will  never 
be  an  inducement  to  manufacturers  to 
come  to  the  West.  The  West  has  no  desire 
to  recede  from  its  standard  of  high  wages; 
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MR.  "Porky"  O'Hara,  of  O'Hara  & 
Keane's  Great  Gift  Show,  breathed 
softly  on  a  solitaire  diamond  as  big 
as  a  hazel  nut  and  rubbed  the  stone  briskly 
along  the  leg  of  his  trousers.  He  was 
thoughtful  for  several  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Jim  Keane,  rightly  gauging  the  thoughts 
that  were  fomenting  in  his  partner's  brain, 
delivered  himself  of  a  gusty  sigh  and  the 
remark: 

"Porky,  you'll  be  hockin'  that  ice  if  we 
don't  get  rid  of  this  wizard  of  ours.  It 
don't  look  like  we  was  goin'  to  have  a  very 
merry  Christmas." 

Mr.  O'Hara  favored  his  partner  with  a 
sullen  glance. 

"He's  crabbin'  the  show  somethin'  fierce" 
continued  Mr.  Keane. 

"Huh-huh.  Well,  you  hired  him,  and 
now  when  we  want  to  fire  him  we  can't. 
Jim,  I  was  against  that  forty-week  con- 
tract with  the  salary  in  escrow  in  the  bank, 
but  you  were  plain  nuts  over  this  Profes- 
sor's work  and  wished  him  on  to  me.  Now, 
when  it's  too  late,  you're  sorry." 

"Mistakes  will  happen"  Mr.  Keane 
retorted  waspishly. 

"Well,  they  won't  happen  again.  Now, 
looky  here,  Jim.  Me  an*  you've  been 
partners  togeflier  in  this  gift  show  a  good 
many  years  and  I'm  free  to  confess  I'm 
kinder  fond  o'  you,  Jim,  but  that  ain't  no 
sign  that  I'm  goin'  to  sacrifice  myself  on 
the  altar  o'  love.  Now  this  wizard  of  ours 
is  all  to  the  mustard,  although  I  will  admit 
that  there's  plenty  almost  as  good,  except 
for  his  line  o'  gab,  that'd  get  by  almost  as 
well  for  less  money.    The  only  trouble  with 


this  wizard  is  that  he's  too  good-lookin'  an' 
you're  jealous  of  him.  Away  down  low 
I'm  strong  for  him.  He's  a  drawin'  card 
an'  no  mistake,  an'  he's  worth  his  fifty  a 
week  when  he  wants  to  half  try,  an'  the 
only  reason  I'm  wiUin'  to  oblige  you  to  the 
extent  o'  agreein'  with  you  that  he's  crab- 
bin'  the  diow  is  because  me  an'  you's 
partners.  Jim,  you  gotta  acknowledge 
you  got  scrappin'  with  our  wizard  and 
a-treatin'  of  him  with  base  contempt,  an' 
it's  only  human  he  should  fight  back." 

"He  don't  fight  fair"  protested  Jim 
Keane. 

"Well,  he  fights  sensible,  which  is  more'n 
you're  doin'.  He  ain't  queerin'  his  bread 
an'  butter.  He  gets  even  by  sloppin'  his 
work  an'  bunglin'  the  big  tricks;  he  don't 
try  to  get  no  laughs  an'  he's  quit  distribu- 
tin'  the  gifts  after  the  show,  an'  that's  what 
hurts  me  most.  But  he  can  refuse  to  dis- 
tribute the  gifts  without  layin'  himself 
open  to  be  canned.  It  ain't  in  his  contract, 
distributin'  the  gifts  an'  sendin'  the  audi- 
ence home  good-natured,  even  when  they 
know  they've  been  stung.  He's  killin'  the 
show  because  he  wants  to  get  even  on  you 
where  it'll  hurt  most — an'  that's  in  the 
pocketbook.  An'  he  can  do  it  too,  imless 
we  ditch  him,  an'  ditch  him  quick,  because 
we  got  a  signed  contract  with  him  that  nms 
thirty  weeks  yet,  with  the  money  in  escrow 
for  him  in  bank — two  thousand  iron  men!" 

"But  I—" 

"'Snough"  growled  Mr.  O'Hara,  *1 
tell  you  he  ain't  crabbin'  the  show  half  as 
bad  as  you  are.  You  had  no  busbess 
fallin'  out  with  him.    You  had  a  right  to 
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think  o'  me,  your  partner,  an'  my  missus 
that  takes  up  tickets  every  night,  rain  or 
shine.  It  ain't  my  fault  that  your  missus 
is  young  an'  beautiful  an'  has  to  play 
assistant  to  the  Professor  in  boy's  clothes. 
I'd  have  my  missus  take  her  place,  only  my 
missus  is  fat  This  whole  danged  affair 
ain't  any  of  my  fault,  an'  I've  stood  enough 
of  it.  Ill  give  you  one  week  to  make  the 
Professor  jump  his  contract  so  we  can  get 
somebody  more  agreeable  to  you  in  his 
place,  or  you  gotta  sell  out  your  interest 
in  the  show  to  me.  Them  sentiments  is 
final,  Jim  Keane." 

And  with  the  words,  Porky  O'Hara,  who 
with  his  partner  had  been  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  the  Bristol  House,  kicked  back  his 
chair  and  departed  for  the  "opera  house," 
leaving  Mr.  Keane  to  scratch  his  head  in 
deep  perplexity  and  distress. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  will 
readily  observe  that  a  crisb  was  imminent 
in  the  affairs  of  O'Hara  &  K^ane's  Great 
Gift  Show.  For  many  pleasant  years 
Messrs.  O'Hara  and  Keane  and  the  G.  G.  S. 
had  been  touring  the  "pimipkin  circuit" 
with  much  mutual  pleasure  and  a  modest 
profit.  Their  show  was  inexpensive  and 
unique.  It  consisted  of  the  two  partners 
and  their  respective  wives,  an  advance 
agent  and  'The  Professor."  No  matter 
who  this  latter  individual  might  be,  he  was 
always  The  Professor,  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  he  had  to  be  a  professional 
magician,  for  he  was  the  Whole  Show! 
Of  coiu*se  the  billing  advertised  a  lecture 
and  stereopticon  views,  which  started  off 
with  a  slide  of  George  Washington  and  ran 
the  entire  andent  gamut  of  The  Dancing 
Skeleton,  Niagara  Falls,  Eddjrstone  Light- 
house, Brookl)ni  Bridge  and  Windsor  Castle 
right  down  to  the  grand  old  Stars  and 
Stripes,  with  strong  nasal  description  and 
announcement  by  Mr.  James  Keane — ^but 
the  real  attraction  of  the  show  was  always 
The  Professor. 

At  the  b^inning  of  a  tour  of  the  Cali- 
fornia "cow  counties,"  Messrs.  O'Hara  & 
Keane's  reliable  old  Professor,  one  Giovanni 
Malatesta  (billed  as  The  Marvelous  Mala- 
testa,  The  World-Renowned  Wizard,  Direct 
From  The  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna),  had 
taken  to  strong  drink.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
taking  to  it  gradually  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  aSter  a  consultation  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Great  Gift  Show  had  decided 


that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  The 
Marvelous  Malatesta  to  continue  longer 
in  their  employ,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  world-renowned  one  proffered 
immediate  reform  and  a  cut  in  salary  at  the 
prospect  of  the  sack.  But  Mr.  O'Hara  was 
a  keen  business  man,  and  obstinate  to  a 
d^ee,  so  at  his  suggestion  Mr.  KeaAe 
visited  a  cheap  booking  agent  in  San 
Francisco  and  engaged  a  new  wizard,  who 
responded  to  the  delightfully  Gaelic  cog- 
nomen of  Desmond  McNally. 

"That  ain't  no  name  to  conjure  with, 
Jim,"  Mr.  O'Hara  had  complained  at  the 
time,  although  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
meant  no  veiled  slur  on  the  new  Professor's 
obvious  nativity.  He  was  an  O'Hara  him- 
self, albeit  second-growth,  and  far  be  it 
from  any  O'Hara  to  view  a  McNally 
with  di^avor  on  purely  hypothetical 
grounds. 

"He's  black  Irish,  Porky"  repUed  Mr. 
Keane  enthusiastically.  "Looks  like  a 
dago — ^black  roached  mane  and  spked 
beard,  big  white  teeth  and  no  brogue  to 
speak  of.  He  imitates  a  dago  to  perfection 
and  we  can  bill  him  as  Professor  Molini, 
The  Man  of  Mystery,  Direct  From  The 
London  Hippodrome.  He's  a  real  find. 
Porky.  Played  the  Orpheum  circuit  as 
assistant  to  Hermann  The  Great,  and  he's 
got  a  barrel  of  new  stuff — some  of  Her- 
mann's best.  He'll  cost  us  fifty  a  week  an' 
stop  at  the  best  hotels,  but  he's  worth  every 
cent  of  it.  We'll  have  to  give  him  a  con- 
tract with  his  salary  in  escrow  in  some 
bank.  Says  he  won't  take  no  chances  on 
a  bum  show  goin'  fluey  an'  leavin'  him 
stranded  in  a  bum  hotel  wit'  the  landlord 
lookin'  ugly." 

"That's  the  Irish  for  you"  complamed 
O'Hara.  "If  he  was  a  dago  he  wouldn't 
have  the  nerve  to  ask  all  that.  Tell  him 
to  go  chase  himself,  Jim.  He's  too  rich 
for  our  blood." 

"But  Porky!  He's  a  real  wonder,  an' 
cheap  at  the  price,  an'  he's  got  the  cre- 
dentials to  prove  he's  played  in  big  time. 
We're  bound  to  make  good  with  him. 
Didn't  we  make  money  with  that  fake 
Malatesta?  Suppose  we  do  give  this  new 
Professor  a  contract,  with  the  salary  in 
escrow  and  the  privilege  o'  stoppin'  at  the 
best  hotels,  all  expenses  paid.  We  can 
spare  the  dough  to  put  in  escrow,  and  any- 
how there  ain't  no  best  hotels  in  the  tank 
towns  we  play." 
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"Oh,  well,"  retorted  O'Hara  wearily, 
"have  your  way.  WeVe  got  to  have  a  wizard, 
so  let's  have  a  good  one  while  we're  at  it. 
I'll  give  him  a  contract  that'll  be  a  con- 
tract. We'll  stipulate  that  he  can't  drink 
a  drop  or  it  nullifies  his  contract,  and  if  he 
fails  to  complete  a  performance  or  misses 
one,  biflf!  And  I  want  to  see  him  work 
before  I  even  agree  to  give  him  a  job." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Desmond  McNally  was 
requested  to  get  his  tricks  out  of  storage, 
which  he  did,  the  resulting  paraphemsdia 
proving  to  Mr.  O'Hara's  practised  eye  that 
the  new  Professor  was  the  possessor  of 
many  "illusions"  not  possible  of  purchase 
in  the  ordinary  magical  repositories.  He 
gave  a  private  and  satisfactory  performance 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  that  housed  the 
G.  G.  S.,  and  after  considerable  confab  and 
meticulous  pros  and  cons,  a  contract  with 
more  stipulations  and  whereases  than  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  finally  drawn 
up  and  signed  before  a  notary. 

"Now,"  announced  The  Man  of  Mystery, 
Direct  From  The  London  Hippodrome, 
"I'll  have  to  have  an  assistant." 

"That's  dead  easy,"  O'Hara  replied. 
"This  is  a  little  dose  fambly  corporation. 
I  sell  tickets,  Mrs.  O'Hara  takes  'em  at  the 
door  an'  works  the  magic  lantern  slides, 
Keane  ushers  and  delivers  the  illustrated 
lecture,  and  Mrs.  Keane  is  assistant  to  the 
magician.  She  has  her  own  costume. 
Dresses  as  a  court  page.  She  understands 
her  business.  Used  to  be  a  *kinker'  in  a 
circus." 

Mr.  Keane  nodded  his  approbation  of 
this  arrangement  and  that  f)oint  was  duly 
settled. 

"What's  this  gift  business,  anyhow?" 
Mr.  McNally  next  demanded. 

Porky  O'Hara  smiled.  "That's  the  bug 
that  attracts  the  fish,  and  all  our  fish  are 
suckers.  Our  advance  agent  goes  ahead 
and  bills  a  town  or  a  school  district,  adver- 
tisin'  the  show  an'  a  free  gift  to  each  and 
every  person  attendin'.  There's  a  long  list 
o'  gifts — a,  side  o'  bacon,  a  ham,  small  sack 
o'  flour,  butter-dish,  and  all  that  junk 
you'll  find  in  a  Japanese  ping-pong  alley 
or  a  five-and-ten  cent  store.  That  offer  of 
a  prize  to  everybody  tickles  the  Rubes  to 
death.  It  fills  the  house  an'  it  don't  cost 
much.  Besides,  we  don't  give  much  of  it 
away.  All  those  in  the  reserved  section 
get  a  numbered  ticket  that  calls  for  a  real 
prize,  an'  we  have  a  drawin'  after  the  show. 


chuck  the  tickets  into  a  hat  and  a  little 
girl  from  the  audience  does  the  drawin'. 
An'  of  course  we  don't  have  very  many 
reserved  seats!  But  we  give  everybody  a 
prize  just  the  same.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  drawin'  for  the  prizes  in  the  reserved 
section  we  tell  the  general  admission  to 
step  to  the  box  oflice  as  they  go  out  an' 
get  their  prize.  We  slip  'em  an  envelq)e 
containin'  a  pair  o'  wooden  cuff  buttons. 
We  buy  'em  for  two  doUars  a  gross,  an'  we 
always  engage  a  nigger  or  some  town  bum 
to  distribute  'em  at  the  box  office  while  we 
make  our  get-away  out  the  stage  entrance." 

Desmond  McNally  was  satisfied,  and  a 
week  later  the  show  opened  in  a  San  Joa- 
quin valley  town.  The  result  of  the  first 
ten  weeks  of  the  Professor's  engagement 
has  already  been  explained  in  the  ulti- 
matum of  Mr.  O'Hara  to  Mr.  Keane  to 
break  the  iron-clad  contract  that  bound 
them  to  Professor  Molini,  nee  Desmond 
McNally,  or  sell  out  his  interest  in  the  show 
to  Mr.  O'Hara,  in  the  interests  of  harmony. 

With  his  Hibernian  shrewdness  1^. 
Porky  O'Hara  had  detected  the  mote  in  his 
partner's  eye.  He  was  consumed  with 
jealousy  of  Professor  Molini,  who,  with  the 
gallantry  and  blarney  of  his  race,  had  pre- 
sumed to  teU  the  charming  Mrs.  Keane 
(sotto  voce)  what  a  lovely  figure  she  had! 
This,  upon  the  very  first  occasion  she  had 
appeared  upon  the  stage  as  his  assistant, 
arrayed  in  a  faded  and  tawdry  costume  of 
an  alleged  page  of  the  reign  of  Ix>uis  Quinze. 
The  lady,  who  was  both  yoimg  and  pretty, 
had  permitted  a  pleased  bludi  to  mantle 
her  fair  cheek;  whereat  the  Professor  had 
playfully  chucked  her  imder  the  chin  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  It  was  merely 
one  of  his  little  stage  mannerisms.  He 
could  have  slapped  her  face,  with  equal 
pleasure,  had  his  "art"  required  it.  But 
Jim  Keane,  directing  a  fat  lady  and  her 
family  to  their  seats,  had  caught  the  tell- 
tale flush  of  pleasure  mounting  beneath  the 
rouge  of  his  lady's  cheek,  and  the  demon 
of  jealousy  had  thereupon  entered  into 
him  and  would  not  subside. 

He  showed  his  displeasure  by  glowering 
malevolently  at  Professor  Molini,  and 
later,  by  scolding  his  wife;  with  the  result 
that  she  appeared  the  following  night  with 
her  eye-lids  pink  and  watery.  Also  her 
mind  was  not  on  her  work  and  twice  the 
Professor  had  to  speak  a  little  shaiply  to 
her,  but  in  a  voice  so  low  that  none  in  the 
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audience  could  hear  what  he  said.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Keane,  who  suddenly  imagined 
himself  an  expert  on  lip  reading,  was  con- 
fident he  had  interpreted  a  tender  message 
from  the  Professor  to  Mrs.  K.  He  rea- 
soned that  it  was  but  natural  the  Professor 
should  take  advantage  of  the  only  oppor- 
tunity he  had  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Keane, 
and  in  a  frenzy  of  jealous  rage,  torn  between 
his  love,  his  profits  and  his  duty  to  his 
partner,  Mr.  Keane  strutted  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  hiu'ling  daggers  of  defiance  and 
hatred  at  The  Man  Of  Mystery. 

The  Professor,  having  been  informed  by 
this  time  by  his  assktant  "that  Jim  had 
been  scolding  her,"  had  his  quick  Irish 
sympathy  for  distressed  femininity  aroused. 
So  he  glared  back  at  his  employer,  and  the 
seeds  for  the  riot  were  started  in  fertile 
soil. 

Now  it  was  Keane's  business  to  mount 
the  stage  immediately  after  Professor  Mo- 
lini  had  closed  the  show  (he  occupied  the 
stage  for  an  hour  and  a  half)  and  distribute 
the  special  prizes  to  those  in  the  "reserved 
section."  On  the  night  when  his  jealous 
rage  reached  its  climax,  however,  his 
emotions  completely  mastered  hup,  and 
it  was  with  somewhat  of  the  air  of  tlurowing 
bones  to  a  pack  of  hungry  dogs  that  he 
performed  his  portion  of  the  night's  enter- 
tainment. Thereafter,  like  the  Professor, 
he  "slopped"  his  act. 

For  a  week  Mr.  0*Hara  stood  this  in 
grim  silence;  then,  one  night  after  the 
audience  had  been  dismissed  in  sullen 
humor  and  the  members  of  the  company 
had  dodged  out  the  rear  door  and  hur- 
riedly sought  the  protection  of  the  village 
hotel,  Mr.  O'Hara  gently  reminded  his 
partner  of  this  lapse  from  the  humor  which 
hitherto  had  made  the  distribution  of  the 
gifts  one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 

"You  threw  that  little  picnic  ham  at  the 
thin  lady  like  you  was  tryin'  to  knock  her 
down"  he  remonstrated.  "That  ain't  no 
nice  way  to  distribute  gifts.  An'  you 
never  cracked  a  single  joke.  Just  chucked 
the  gifts  around  like  you  was  sore  on  every- 
body, and  that  sort  o'  thing  don't  go  with 
people,  Jim." 

"What's  the  odds?"  demanded  Mr. 
Keane  hoarsely.  "We'll  never  see  'em 
again." 

"All  the  odds  m  the  world"  O'Hara 
retorted.  "We  ain't  out  o'  this  town  yet 
an'   we   show   in   Jenkinstown    tomorrow 


night.  Jenkinstown  ain't  so  far  away  it 
can't  be  reached  by  train,  an'  personally, 
I  don't  want  no  insulted  patrons,  o'  the 
night  before  bangin'  me  with  no  dead  cats 
an'  soft  tomatuses.  There  ain't  no  use 
incitin'  a  riot  by  addin'  insult  to  injury,  an' 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Jim,  that  them 
wooden  cuflF-buttons  is  a  downright  insult." 

"Well,"  rasped  the  tortured  Keane,  "if 
you  don't  like  the  way  I  distribute  Uiem 
gifts.  Porky,  you  get  your  funny  friend, 
Professor  Molini,  to  distribute  'em." 

"All  right,  I'll  do  that"  retorted  Professor 
Molini,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  con- 
versation and  was  eager  to  do  anything 
that  might  prove  his  superiority  over  Mr. 
Keane.  "You  let  me  distribute  the  gifts 
tomorrow  night  and  I'll  send  'em  home 
laughing  as  sure  as  I'm  a  fakir." 

Porky  O'Hara  was  more  than  willing  to 
give  the  Professor  a  free  hand,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  competent  person 
handled  this  additional  task  the  following 
night  in  Jenkinstown  caused  the  efiForts  of 
the  former  distributor  to  appear  weak  and 
small  and  amateurish  in  comparison.  So 
much  wit  and  good-nature  of  a  homely 
bucolic  brand  did  he  introduce  into  the 
job  that  O'Hara's  heart  went  out  to  him, 
and  he  begged  the  Professor  to  do  him  the 
favor  of  distributing  the  gifts  nightly. 
The  Professor  agreed. 

For  that  first  ten  weeks  on  the  road  of 
one-night  stands  in  town  halls,  "opera 
houses,"  district  school-houses  and  court- 
houses, O'Hara  &  Keane's  Great  Gift 
Show  did  a  fair  business,  de^ite  the  inter- 
nal dissension  and  the  fact  that  of  late  Pro- 
fessor Molini  finally  discontinued  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  gifts  and  was  descending 
to  a  perfectly  miserable  exhibition  of  magic. 
And  all  that  time  the  fatal  jealousy,  fed 
entirely  on  fancy,  gnawed  at  Mr.  Keane's 
vitak.  He,  as  well  as  his  partner,  knew 
they  were  not  doing  the  business  they 
ought  to  do;  that  if  this  disorganization 
continued  they  would  be  bankrupt  at  the 
end  of  the  forty  weeks'  tour,  while  the 
diabolical  Professor,  with  his  salary  in 
escrow,  would  be  certain  to  emerge  with  a 
profit.  In  desf>eration  at  the  storm-clouds 
which  he  saw  gathering  daily  on  Mr. 
O'Hara's  black  brow,  Keane  at  length  sug- 
gested that  they  engage  a  girl  to  take  Mrs. 
Keane's  place  as  assistant  to  the  Professor. 

"Sure,"  assented  O'Hara,  "expense  ain't 
no  item  at  all.    Oh,  nol    Not  a  bit.    While 
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you're  at  it,  Jim,  engage  another  girl  to 
take  the  place  o'  my  missus  takin'  tickets 
at  the  door  an'  working  them  slides  for  the 
magic  lantern." 

"My  wife'll  do  that"  suggested  Keane, 
ignoring  the  veiled  sarcasm. 

"Good.  Of  course  you'll  pay  the  wages 
an'  travelin'  expenses  o'  the  new  assistant, 
an'  me  an'  my  missus  haul  down  our  little 
old  fifty  per  cent  just  the  same." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Keane,  who 
thereuf)on  subsided  into  gloomy  introspec- 
tion. A  week  later  Mr.  O'Hara  had  de- 
livered the  ultimatum  with  which  this 
story  begins. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  Mr. 
O'Hara  had  allowed  his  partner  one  week 
in  which  to  force  the  Professor  to  jump  his 
contract,  or  else  sell  out  his  (Keane's) 
interests  in  the  show.  During  that  week 
Keane  resorted  to  everything  short  of 
assault  with  intent  to  do  great  bodily 
harm,  in  his  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Pro- 
fessor, but  still  The  Man  Of  Mystery  hung 
on.  In  retaliation  of  Keane's  snubs  and 
insults,  he  substituted  for  some  of  his  best 
tricks  others  so  aged  and  infirm  as  to  cause 
Mr.  O'Hara  to  howl  for  mercy.  He  sought 
an  explanation  from  the  Professor. 

"Looky  here,  McNally"  he  pleaded, 
"you're  ruinin'  the  show  just  so  you  can 
get  back  at  that  jealous  ass  Jim  Keane,  an' 
you're  that  anxious  for  revenge  you  ain't 
takin'  into  consideration  the  interests  of 
me  an'  Mrs.  O'Hara.  For  the  love  of 
Mike,  Desmond  McNally,  be  reasonable. 
I've  always  treated  you  like  you  was  a 
gentleman  instead  of  a  magician,  ain't  I?" 

"You  have.  Porky,"  the  Professor  re- 
sponded, "you  have,  indeed,  and  I'm  sorry 
to  make  you  suffer,  but  that's  what  you 
get  for  having  a  man  like  Keane  for  a 
partner.'  You  tell  that  feller  to  smile  and 
look  cheerful  and  friendly  when  he  speaks 
to  me  and  I'll  behave.  I  ain't  getting  fresh 
with  Mrs.  K.  and  I  don't  enjoy  these  re- 
marks he's  passing  around.  Why,  she  was 
a  kinker  in  a  one-ring  circus!  Her  idea  of 
fun  is  to  stand  off  in  a  corner  and  turn 
somersaults  until  she's  dizzy,  and  me — I 
don't  like  that  kind  of  a  woman  enough  to 
make  love  to  her.  You  get  rid  of  Keane  as 
a  partner  or  make  him  behave  himself,  or 
I'll  crab  this  show.  I  know  how  to  save 
my  contract,  and  believe  me,  this  show  has 
thirty  weeks  of  hell  ahead  of  it  if  I  don't 
get  my  way." 


"What'll  you  take  to  quit  now?"  de- 
manded O'Hara. 

"My  full  salary  for  the  thirty  weeks  re- 
maining." 

"I'll  paint  you  a  full  salary — " 

"Suit  yourself.  Porky.  I'm  happy"  re- 
sponded the  wicked  wizard,  and  Mr.  O'Hara, 
realizing  the  hopelessness  of  his  position, 
departed  in  search  of  Jim  Keane. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "lenmie  have  a  look  at  the 
Professor's  contract." 

Keane  produced  the  voluminous  docu- 
ment and  Mr.  O'Hara  sat  down  to  re-read 
it  for  the  twentieth  time.  He  droned  in  a 
sing-song  monotone: 

Article  4.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  shall, 
upon  the  verbal  or  written  request  of  the  said 
Desmond  McNally,  party  of  the  second  part, 
furnish  the  said  second  party  with  such  live- 
stock as  white  rats  and  mice,  rabbits,  doves  or 
pigeons  or  such  other  fowl  as  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  may  require  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  his  entertainment  diu'ing  the 
life  of  this  contract.  It  is  imderstood  and 
agreed  that  the  expense  of  supplying  and  main- 
taining such  animals  or  fowls  shall  be  borne 
by  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  carelessness,  accident  or  brutality  on 
the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  said  animals 
or  fowls,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
permit  the  original  cost  of  said  animals  or  fowls 
to  be  deducted  from  his  weekly  salary. 

Article  5.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
be  the  sole  judge  of  which  of  his  repertoire  of 
tricks  and  illusions  he  shall  present  at  any  one 
performance,  and  if,  in  the  event  that  the 
parties  of  the  first  part  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
selections  made  by  the  party  .of  the  second 
part,  they  may,  at  their  option,  provided 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  be  given  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  order  an  entirely  new  reper- 
toire, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  following 
list  of  tricks  and  illusions;  to  wit: 

Here  followed  a  long  list  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's stock  in  trade,  which  Mr.  O'Hara 
omitted  to  read  and  passed  on  to  the  mul- 
tifarious other  whereases  and  it-is-mutual- 
ly-agreeds. 

"That  Article  4  was  a  trap"  raved  Mr. 
Keane.  "He  makes  us  supply  the  live- 
stock and  maintain  'em,  and  he  gets  out  of 
all  the  work  o'  maintenance,  and  the  job's 
up  to  my  Lizzie.  He's  only  responsible  if 
he  kills  one  or  more  of  'em  during  a  per- 
formance." 

"Well,  praise  be  he's  only  usin'  two  doves 
and  three  rabbits,  so  we  should  be  grateful 
and  not  kick"  O'Hara  warned  him. 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  he  just  slipped  me  an 
order  for  half  a  dozen  white  Pekin  ducks 
and  a  kitten  for   tonight's  performance. 
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He  sajrs  he's  goin'  to  cut  out  that  levitation 
stunt  where  Lizzie  disappears  in  a  pufif  of 
flame  and  smoke  on  account  o'  the  high 
cost  of  them  chemically  treated  sheets  he 
uses  to  cover  the  dummy." 

"We'll  bar  the  ducks  an'  the  kitten  by 
substitutin'  somethin'  else  for  that  tricL" 

"Twenty-four  hours  notice"  groaned  Mr. 
Keane.  "I've  bought  the  ducks  and  stole 
the  kitten." 

Mr.  O'Hara  flexed  his  biceps  and  scowled 
f)ortentously.  "Jim,"  he  warned  his  part- 
ner, "this  feud's  got  to  stop!  Innercent 
parties  is  sufferin'  because  of  it.  This  con- 
tract's got  to  be  broke.  We  won't  have  no 
house  worth  mentionin'  tonight.  The 
weekly  paper  is  out  this  afternoon,  with  a 
column  from  the  correspondent  in  the  last 
town  we  played,  pannin'  the  socks  off'n 
Professor  Molini  and  the  Gift  Show.  I 
been  floatin'  around  the  vegetable  stores 
and  they're  all  sold  out.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  means  anything,  but  it's  a 
sign  of  bad  luck  just  the  same." 

"Well,  I  won't  be  put  on  by  no  magician, 
and  that  goes"  stormed  Jim  Keane. 

"You'll  go,  too,  if  this  contract  ain't 
broken"  warned  Mr.  O'Hara.  "I'm  gettin' 
plumb  sick  of  this  old-woman  nonsense 
between  you  and  the  Perfessor,  and  you 
got  twenty-four  hours  left  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  legal  means,  or  the  show  busts  up." 

Mr.  Keane  went  his  way  mumbling 
threats  and  curses  against  the  devilish 
Molini,  and  Mr.  O'Hara  resumed  his  pe- 
rusal of  the  contract.  When  he  had  finished 
he  leaned  back  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair 
and  for  an  hour  gave  himself  up  to  intro- 
spection. 

Suddenly  he  started  as  if  snake-bitten, 
and  a  malevolent  smile  broke  over  his 
cherubic  countenance.  He  arose  and  sought 
the  telegraph  office,  where  he  sent  a  wire 
to  a  bookmg  office  in  San  Francisco,  in- 
structing the  agent  to  forward  him  imme- 
diately one  perfectly  good  magician  warran- 
ted free  from  stage  fright  and  equipped  to 
perform  any  one  of  the  twenty-five  tricks 
and  illusions  which  O'Hara  proceeded  to 
enumerate  in  his  telegram.  The  salary 
was  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  a  week  for 
thirty  weeks,  contract  to  contain  usual 
clause  of  two  weeks  notice  by  both  parties 
in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 

On  his  way  to  the  town  hall  where  the 
gift  show  was  playing  that  night,  Mr. 
O'Hara  looked  in  at  3ie  telegraph  office 


again  and  to  his  huge  delight  found  an 
answer  to  his  wire,  informing  him  that 
Martin  the  Marvel  would  meet  them  at 
their  next  stand. 

Shortly  after  Porky  O'Hara  reached  the 
hall  and  took  his  station  in  the  box  office, 
while  Mrs.  O'Hara  guarded  the  door  and 
collected  the  tickets  sold  by  her  worthy 
husband,  Keane  and  his  wife  arrived,  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  Professor  Molini  It 
would  be  an  hour  before  the  Professor  and 
his  assistant  would  be  called  up>on  to  per- 
form, and  pending  that  time  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  idly  watched  the  crowd 
thronging  into  the  hall.  Mr.  Keane  passed 
his  employee  every  minute  or  two  as  he 
ushered  seat  holders  into  the  "reserved 
section,"  and  each  time  he  passed  the 
wizard  he  favored  that  Gaelic  personage 
with  a  malevolent  glare. 

"Unmannerly  pup!"  muttered  Professor 
Molini.  "I'll  get  even  on  you  for  them 
haughty  stares,"  and  forthwith  he  walked 
to  the  door  and  glanced  out.  It  was  rain- 
ing hard,  without  prospects  of  a  let-up, 
and  the  Professor  turned  to  Jim  Keane. 

"Did  you  bring  me  that  live  hen,  the  six 
eggs  and  the  plate  I  ordered  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Keane?"  he  demanded. 

Keane's  lip  curled  angrily.  "No,  I 
didn't"  he  snarled.  "You  never  ^x>ke  to 
me  about  them." 

"Now,  that's  a  lie,  Keane,  and  you  know 
it,"  retorted  Molini  gently.  "You've  been 
doing  all  you  possibly  can  since  I  joined 
this  show  to  queer  my  acts  and  get  me  to 
quit  It's  in  my  contract  that  you  and 
O'Hara  are  to  furnish  me  with  such  fowls, 
etc.  as  I  may  require  for  the  proper  presen- 
tation of  my  entertainment.  I  hurt  my 
hand  today  and  you  know  I  can't  do  the 
usual  card  work,  so  I'd  planned  to  substi- 
tute a  brand  new  stunt.  PxiU  the  hen  out 
from  imder  a  table-cloth,  set  her  on  the 
plate  and  have  her  lay  six  eggs;  then  I 
was  going  to  cook  an  omelet  in  a  plug  hat 
Why,  I've  been  working  for  weeks  on  that 
stunt — it's  a  new  one,  and  with  at  least 
three  hundred  people  in  the  house  I  wanted 
to  pull  it  tonight,  and  you  forget  to  bring 
me  that  live  hen  and  the  eggs!  I  have  a 
plate  I  can  use,  but  I  must  have  the  hen 
and  the  eggs — " 

"Then  go  up  town  after  'em"  rasped 
Keane. 

Molini  came  closer  to  his  employer  and 
menaced  him  with  a  long  finger.     "I  told 
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you  about  the  hen  and  the  eggs  when  I 
ordered  the  ducks  and  the  kitten,  and  I  was 
careful  to  tell  you  in  front  of  witnesses. 
If  you've  forgotten,  it's  not  my  fault.  AH 
I've  got  to  say  is  this:  the  house  is  about 
filled,  and  unless  I  get  that  hen  and  the 
eggs  there'll  be  no  performance  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  and  you're  out  a  hundred  dollars 
dear  profit.  I  can't  live  up  to  my  contract 
if  you  won't  let  me,  and  I'U  fight  you  in  the 
courts  to  a  fare-ye-well  finish.  I  know  my 
legal  rights." 

Keane  turned  to  O'Hara,  who  was  glow- 
ering at  the  pair  from  the  box  office. 

"Wants  me  to  rush  out  in  this  peltin' 
rain  and  get  him  half  a  dozen  eggs  and  a 
live  hen"  he  explained.  "Says  he  won't 
show  unless  I  do  it." 

"Then  do  it,  you  blithering  ass!"  howled 
Porky  O'Hara.  "That's  what  you're  here 
for.  Are  you  going  to  let  him  queer  the 
show?    Get  a  move  on!" 

It  was  eight  blocks  to  the  hotel  and  Keane 
had  neither  umbrella  nor  overshoes — and 
there  was  not  a  cab  in  sight.    Nevertheless 


he  departed  growling,  to  return  in  about 
half  an  hour  with  three  of  the  eggs  broken 
in  his  pocket,  an  indignant  hen  in  a  gunny- 
sack,  and  the  water  dripping  in'  little  rivu- 
lets from  his  saturated  clothing.  He  threw 
the  hen  at  the  Professor's  feet,  handed  him 
the  three  eggs,  and  all  wet  and  dripping 
as  he  was  mounted  the  stage,  while  Mrs. 
O'Hara  managed  the  destinies  of  the  stere- 
opticon  lantern,'  to  deliver  his  perfunctory 
lecture  in  a  voice  quivering  with  rage. 

After  the  performance,  as  the  crowd 
pressed  around  the  box  office  for  the  usual 
distribuUon  of  wooden  cuff  buttons,  Jim 
Keane  approached  the  Professor  and  in 
querulous  husky  tones  demanded  to  know 
why  the  dickens  the  said  Professor  hadn't 
used  the  hen  and  the  eggs  after  making 
him,  Keane,  run  sixteen  blocks  in  the  rain 
to  fetch  them. 

"I  changed  my  mind"  he  replied,  "after 
you  broke  three  of  the  eggs."  He  smiled — 
a  devilish  smile,  as  became  a  magician — as 
if  to  imply  that  forgetting  was  one  of  the 
privileges  of  his  profession.   Keane,  realizing 
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how  heavily  the  Professor  had  scored, 
turned  away  without  another  word.  He 
dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak  his  mind, 
for  Mrs.  O'Hara  and  his  wife  were  present. 

At  that  moment  Porky  O'Hara  came  up. 
He  also,  was  smiling. 

"Just  so  you  don't  change  your  mind 
too  often,  McNally,  I  don't  care"  he  said. 
"Jim  had  that  comin'  to  him.  However,  I 
want  to  give  you  twenty-four  hours  notice 
about  changin'  your  act.  I  want  you  to 
put  on  that  basket  trick  and  instead  of  dis- 
appearing from  the  stage  and  enterin'  a 
minute  later  by  the  front  door  in  your 
evenin'  dress  suit,  I  want  you  to  make  up 
as  a  tramp  in  the  box-office  and  walk  right 
up  on  the  stage.  The  audience  won't 
recognize  you,  and  then  you'll  kick  over 
the  basket  and  act  fresh,  and  about  the 
time  they're  wonderin'  who  you  are  take 
off  your  make-up  and  you  get  the  big 
laugh.  They'll  think  you're  just  a  fresh 
drunken  bum." 

"That  is  a  good  one"  the  Professor  an- 
swered heartily,  "and  it'll  be  easier  to  do 
than  make  an  omelet  in  a  plug  hat  and 
then  give  the  hat  back  to  the  old  gent  in  the 
first  row." 

"Put  it  on  tomorrow  night  and  we'll  try 
it  out  anyhow"  warned  O'Hara,  "and  don't 
forget  you've  had  your  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  in  front  o'  witnesses." 

As  O'Hara  &  Keane's  Great  Gift  Show 
entered  the  taxi  waiting  for  them  at  the 
rear  entrance  of  the  opera  house.  Porky 
O'Hara  commenced  to  chuckle. 

"What  you  chucklin'  for,  Porky?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Keene  irritably.  Whenever 
he  was  not  "in"  on  a  joke  he  always  imag- 
ined himself  to  be  the  butt  of  it. 

"I  got  a  happy  idea  for  the  Christmas  eve 
performance"  O'Hara  replied. 
•  Mrs.  Keane  clapped  her  hands  and  joined 
Mrs.  O'Hara  in  a  demand  for  instant  eluci- 
dation. 

"Tomorrow  night's  Christmas  eve  an'  we 
show  in  Morganstown.  There's  a  good  big 
stage  in  the  opery  house  at  Morganstown 
an'  we  ought  to  draw  a  big  house — " 

"But  we  won't"  interrupted  Mrs.  O'Hara, 
who  in  addition  to  her  fat  was  strangely  un- 
diplomatic. "What  with  this  row  on  be- 
tween Jim  and  the  Professor — " 

"Can  that  chatter,  Julia"  warned  her 
husband.  "That's  just  the  sperrit  that's 
a-goin'  to  bust  up  this  show  if  something 
ain't  done.    I've  give  Jim  a  week  to  make 


friends  with  the  Professor  or  get  rid  of  him, 
and  as  I  see  right  off  he  ain't  a-goin'  to  make 
good  either  way,  I  gotta  take  matters  in  my 
own  hands.  Folks,  we're  a-goin'  to  have  a 
Christmas  tree  tomorrow  night  an'  dis- 
tribute all  the  gifts  from  the  stage  instead 
o'  givin'  the  general  admission  their  woodoi 
cuff-buttons  at  the  box  office.  And  we  ain't 
goin'  to  give  no  wooden  cuff-buttons  either. 
Each  an'  every  person  gets  a  numbered 
ticket  as  he  goes  in,  entitUn'  him  to  a  free, 
sensible,  useful  gift — " 

"But  that'll  cost  a  lot  of  monejr"  pro- 
tested Keane. 

"I  ain't  worrym',"  O'Hara  retorted,  "be- 
cause you're  a-goin'  to  pay  for  the  extra 
value  of  all  them  gifts.  If  you  ain't  satisfied 
after  the  show  is  over,  I'll  pay  for  'em  my- 
self." 

"And  I  call  that  fair  enough"  challenged 
Mrs.  O'Hara  belligerently.  Her  husbiid 
silenced  her  with  an  ominous  scowl,  and 
continued. 

"Things  has  come  to  such  a  pass  with  this 
show  that  we  gotta  cut  out  the  bunk  for 
one  night  an'  deUver  some  real  gifts,  in 
addition  to  settlin'  forever  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  comp'ny.  We're  a-goin'  to 
have  a  Christmas  celebration — a  real  dd 
Merry  Christmas — a  season  of  rejoidn*  an' 
peace  on  earth  an'  good  will  to  men,  an'  I 
got  a  scheme  to  put  it  over  that's  a  absolute 
winner." 

"What's  the  scheme.  Porky?" 

"I  just  thought  of  it  this  minute,  Jim. 
You  heard  me  give  the  Professor  his  orders 
to  put  on  the  disappearin'  basket  trick  to- 
morrow night,  didn't  you?  Well,  I  got  a 
new  idea.  Instead  o'  distributin'  the  gifts 
after  the  show,  we'll  distribute  'em  nght 
after  the  first  turn,  which'll  be  the  disap- 
pearin' basket  trick.  Then,  instead  o' 
havin'  the  Professor  come  reelin'  up  the 
aisle  like  a  drunken  tramp,  we'll  have  him 
enter  as  Santa  Claus,  up  goes  the  backdrop, 
revealin'  a  big  Christmas  tree  all  lighted  iq), 
an'  the  Professor  takes  charge.  As  he  calls 
the  number  on  each  gift,  the  feller  with  the 
correspondin'  number  in  the  audience 
comes  up  on  the  stage  an'  gets  his  gift,  and 
that  way  we  have  'em  all  in  good  humor 
before  the  show  starts.  Then  we'll  give  'em 
a  good  show,  clear  the  floor  an'  have  a  dance 
an'  send  'em  all  home  happy.  It's  goin'  to 
cost  a  little  money,  but  it's  good  advcrtisin' 
an'll  set  at  rest  them  rumors  that's  got 
afloat  about  us  havin'  a  bimk  show." 
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"But  how  about  the  Professor?"  Mr. 
Keane  was  dubious. 

"Alter  this  Christmas  celebration  you 
ain't  goin'  to  have  no  more  trouble  wit'  the 
Professor,  Now  don't  ask  questions.  Just 
leave  this  to  me.  If  I  pull  off  this  stunt  an' 
make  a  success  o'  this  Christmas  festival, 
you  pay  for  it.  If  I  lose  out,  I  pay  for  it, 
and  that  goes." 

Mr.  O'Hara  resolutely  refused  to  discuss 
his  dark  scheme  further,  and  his  three  audi- 
tors went  to  bed  that  night  wondering  if 
success  would  crown  the  efforts  of  the  astute 
Hibernian  to  promote  peace  in  the  family. 
All  three  doubted  it. 

The  hall  in  which  O'Hara  &  Keane's 
Great  Gift  Show  played  at  Morganstown 


the  following  night  was  situated  upstairs 
over  a  haxdware  store.  The  Professor, 
accompanied  by  his  employers,  visited  the 
hall  early  in  the  afternoon,  despite  the 
pouring  rain,  and  looked  over  the  &eld. 
While  the-  janitor's  back  was  turned  he 
sawed  a  trap  in  the  stage  floor,  which  he 
carefijly  covered  with  a  runner  of  carpet, 
and  then  cast  about  him  for  a  means  of 
exit  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  after  he 
should  have  emerged  from  under  the  stage 
into  which  he  would  have  to  drop  through 
the  trap  when  doing  his  disappearing  basket 
trick.  There  was  no  rear  entrance,  how- 
ever, so  the  Professor  went  to  a  rear  window 
and  measured  the  distance  to  the  ground. 
It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  feet 
and  as  the  Professor  carried  in  his  tnmk  a 
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rope,  knotted  every  foot,  for  just  such 
emei:gencies,  he  was  not  worried.  After 
inspecting  his  rope  he  allowed  a  five-foot 
drop  to  the  ground,  and  was  worried  not 
at  all. 

"There's  some  mud  beneath  that  win- 
dow. Professor,"  O'Hara  warned  Imn. 
"If  I  was  you  I'd  wear  boots  when  I  dropped 
out  the  window.  You  can  change  into  an 
extra  pair  of  shoes  in  five  seconds  in  the 
box  office." 

"Good  idea"  said  the  Professor  pomp- 
ously.   "I'Udothat." 

And  verily  that  night  he  did  it! 

Now  in  order  to  explain  the  diabolical 
plot  hatched  in  the  ctmning  brain  of  Porky 
O'Hara,  it  k  necessary  that  we  first  imder- 
stand  the  modus  operandi  of  the  disappear- 
ing basket  trick. 

After  due  and  formal  announcement  of 
his  next  endeavor  to  amuse  and  entertain, 
the  Professor  and  his  assistant  brought  on 
a  large  basket  about  six  feet  long,  three  feet 
high  and  three  feet  wide.  It  had  a  hinged 
lid,  which  the  Professor  opened  to  prove 
that  the  basket  was  empty.  He  next 
brought  a  chair  and  set  it  on  the  stage 
six  feet  from  the  basket  and  in  front  of  his 
concealed  trap  door,  and  placed  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  chair  to  hide  it  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

"I  shall  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
chanted  the  Professor,  "step  behind  this 
screen  to  array  myself  in  the  court  costume 
in  which  it  is  customary  for  wizards  to 
visit  his  Satanic  Majesty.  I  shall  then 
enter  the  basket  with  this  pistol  in  my  hand, 
and  when  I  fire  the  pistol  I  shall  instantly 
disappear!" 

The  Professor  thereuf)on  took  up  his 
robes  of  office  and  stepped  behind  the 
screen.  He  was  careful  to  stand  on  the 
chair,  in  order  that  his  shoulders  and  head 
might  be  visible  to  the  audience  at  all 
times,  and  standing  thus  he  dressed  him- 
self in  a  Mephistophelian  costume,  with  a 
hood  over  h&  head.  Taking  the  pistol  in 
his  hand  and  facing  the  audience  he  again 
warned  them  that  he  was  about  to  enter 
the.  basket,  fire  the  pistol  and  immediately 
disappear  from  the  basket,  and  having 
wotted  the  which,  he  stepped  down  from 
the  chair  and  for  an  instant  was  invisible 
behind  the  screen.  But  that  instant  was 
long  enough  for  Mrs.  Keane  to  appear 
through  the  trap  door,  arrayed  in  a  domino 
exactly  like  the  Professor's.    She  was  about 


the  same  height  as  the  Professor,  and  with 
the  heavy  hood  over  her  head  one  could 
not  say  that  she  was  not  the  Professor. 
Molini  merely  handed  her  the  pistol  and 
slipped  down  through  the  trap  under  the 
stage  floor,  while  ^e,  carefully  averting 
her  face  from  the  audience,  walked  out  on 
the  stage  and  entered  the  basket  An  in- 
stant later  the  pistol  shot  rang  out. 

Silence  settled  over  the  haU  simulta- 
neously with  the  ref)ort  of  the  pistol.  The 
audience  could  see  the  wisp  of  smoke  perco- 
lating through  the  basket,  and  they  could 
sniff  its  acrid  fumes.  For  perhaps  ten  sec- 
onds they  sniffed  and  wondered  until  a 
cheery  shout  of  "Merry  Christmas,  good 
people,"  caused  every  man,  woman  and 
child  to  turn  and  peer  up  the  aisle,  down 
which  a  figure  garbed  as  Santa  Claus  came 
running.  He  quickly  charged  up  the  little 
runway  to  the  stage,  and  approached  the 
basket,  inside  of  which  Mrs.  Keane  clung 
to  a  false  panel,  which  she  had  succeeded 
in  inverting.  Santa  Claus  forthwith  opened 
the  basket  and  tilted  it  forward,  thus  pre- 
senting ocular  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Professor  had  actually  disappeared.  For  a 
brief  moment  he  stood  confronting  them; 
then,  while  they  still  wondered,  he  removed 
the  Santa  Claus  whiskers  for  an  instant, 
di^laying  the  black  imperial  and  strong 
white  teeth  of  Professor  Molini. 

A  glad  shout  of  approbation  went  up 
immediately.  Without  doubt  it  was  a 
tremendously  clever  trick  and  folks  mar- 
veled at  the  superhuman  f)ower  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  it.  The  Professor  bowed 
and  smiled  and  showed  his  teeth  some  more 
before  resuming  his  Kris  Kringle  whiskers, 
when  he  stepped  to  the  footlights  and  in 
perfectly  good  Americanese,  said: 

"Ladies  and  gen'mim !  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  me  to  step  out  of  my  character  as  a 
magician  for  the  balance  of  the  evening 
while  I  distribute  the  wonderful  free  gifts 
which  the  management  has  provided  bx' 
your  entertainment  and  enjoyment.  Con- 
trary to  published  reports  to  the  contrary, 
the  gifts  will  be  distributed  before  the  per- 
formance goes  any  further  and  if  any  lady 
or  gen'mun  is  dissatisfied  with  his  or  her 
gift  the  management  will  cheerfully  refimd 
them  the  price  of  admission.  On  this  joyous 
Yuletide  occasion  I  deem  it  only  proper  to 
tell  you  that  my  name  is  not  Molini  and  I 
am  not  an  Eyetalian  at  all,  but  an  American 
citizen  the  same  as  all  of  you  an'  proud  of  it. 


Inasmuch  as  my  assumed  Eyetalian  dialect 
would  perhaps  cause  confusion  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  joy  to  the  little  children  I  see 
in  the  audience  waitin'  for  their  gifts  from 
Santa  Claus,  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  de- 
lude you  for  the  balance  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  with  an  assumed  accent. 
As  I  said  before,  I  am  an  American  citizen 
an'  proud  of  it." 

The  audience  was  evidently  proud  of  the 
Professor  also,  for  they  cheered  his  speech 
to  the  echo,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
gifts  began.  They  ran  the  gamut  from 
hams  to  "  'phony"  jewelry,  but  having  ex- 
pected wooden  cuff-buttons  and  been  agree- 
ably disappointed,  the  audience  was  in  a 
mood  to  be  tolerant,  and  when  the  distri- 
bution of  gifts  was  over  and  the  Professor 
went  on  with  his  entertainment  they  fol- 
lowed each  new  trick  with  almost  childish 
delight  and  the  Professor's  "humor"  drew 
many  a  long  and  hearty  laugh. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  great  evening,  and  when 
the  show  was  over  and  the  Professor  went 
behind  the  scenes  to  shed  his  stifling  Santa 
Claus  costume  while  the  hall  was  being 


cleared  of  chairs  for  the  dance  that  was 
to  follow,  the  proprietors  of  the  Gift 
Show  and  their  ladies  met  bim  with  open 
arms. 

"Julia,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara,  taking  the 
Professor  by  the  arm,  "permit  me  to  pre- 
sent our  new  Professor,  Martin  the  Marvel. 
Mr.  Martin,  Mrs.  O'Hara.  And  this  here 
b  Mr.  Keane,my  partner,  and  the  handsome 
lady  that  assisted  you  is  Mrs,  Keane.  We 
welcome  you  to  O'Hara  &  Keane's  Great 
Gift  Show  and  wish  you  the  compliments  o' 
the  season." 

And  Mr.  O'Hara  paused,  wiped  his  steam- 
ing brow  and  blew  his  nose  with  a  prodig- 
ious report. 

"The  same  to  you  all  and  many  of  them," 
replied  the  amiable  Professor.  "Delighted 
to  meet  yer.  I'm  sure  we'll  all  get  along 
nicely.  I'm  a  married  man  myself  and  I 
brought  Mrs.  Martin  along  with  me." 

Beaming,  Mr.  Keane  seized  the  new  wiz- 
ard's hand  and  shook  it  heartily;  then  turn- 
ing to  his  partner,  he  said: 

"Porky,  charge  all  the  extra  expense  up 
to  me.    But  before  we  go  any  further,  for 
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the  love  o'  Mike  tell  us  what  you  done  with 
the  late  Professor  Molini." 

"Oh— him?"  replied  Porky  O'Hara  care- 
lessly.   "He's — ^he's  disappeared!" 

"Resigned?"  queried  Keane  unbeliev- 
ingly. 

"Same  thing.  He's  jumped  his  contract. 
Just  busted  Aticle  6,  providin'  that  if  he 
fails  to  finish  any  performance  except  for 
sickness  on  a  doctor's  certificate,  the  con- 
tract's null  and  void — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance, 
through  the  stage  door,  of  a  battered,  mud- 
bespattered  individual  in  a  dress  suit  that 
reeked  of  porcine  byres.  Mrs.  O'Hara 
screamed  and  backed  away  from  the  appar- 
ition. 

"Mercy,"  she  panted,  "if  it  ain't  that 
Desmond  McNally  person!" 

Mr.  O'Hara  advanced  upon  his  late  em- 
ployee threateningly. 

"Get  out"  he  said  simply,  but  with  con- 
siderable firmness.  "You've  broke  Article 
6  of  the  contract  an'  we're  t'rough  wit' 
you,  see?" 

"I  want  my  week's  salary"  screamed  the 
late  Professor  Molini,  while  tears  of  rage 
streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

Holding  his  nose  with  the  thiunb  and 
forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  Mr.  O'Hara 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  produced  fifty 
dollars,  which  he  handed  to  the  unhappy 
and  abominably  scented  McNally. 

"Here's  your  dough"  he  mumbled. 
"Merry  Christmas  and  scoot!" 

The  Professor  took  the  coin  and  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  when  he  had  gone  the 
members  of  the  Great  Gift  Show  gathered 
around  this  Talleyrand  who  had  saved  the 
day — or  rather  the  night. 

Mr.  Keane  seized  Ins  partner's  arm  hys- 
terically. "Explain"  he  said.  "Tell  me  how 
you  put  the  slads  under  this  Tiu-k." 

So  Mr.  O'Hara  explained: 

"Well,  you  see,  Jim,  in  the  first  place  I 
was  bom  in  this  town,  I  know  every  foot 
of  it,  and  I  engaged  this  hall  on  purpose. 
If  you'd  been  real  observin'  and  looked 
out  this  rear  window  you'd  have  noticed 
that  the  end  of  the  building  butts  up 
against  a  stock  corral.  Drovers  drivin' 
their  hogs  an'  sheep  an'  cattle  down  to  the 
railroad  at  Pittsfield  to  load  'em  in  cars 
always  herd  their  critters  into  this  corral 
and  hold  'em  there  over  night.  The  corral 
was  empty  when  McNally  looked  into  it 


from  the  back  window  tcmight,  but  when 
he  crawled  from  imder  the  stage  and  went 
down  that  knotted  rope  he  had  to  drop 
five  feet  from  the  end  of  the  rope.  Well, 
he  fell  on  somethin'."  ' 

"What!"  demanded  all  present  breath- 
lessly. 

"A  herd  of  five  himdred  hogs  that  I  give 
a  hog-rancher  .a  hundred  bucks  to  drive 
into  town  tonight  after  dark  and  lodge  in 
that  corral.  They  rooted  and  wallered  in 
that  muddy  corral,  with  the  rain  a-fallin' 
on  'em,  and  the  slush  was  a  foot  deep  and 
there  wasn't  a  square  inch  of  space  that 
wasn't  occupied  by  a  bog.  They  ain't 
vicious  hogs,  but  they're  scary,  and  when 
the  Professor  lit  on  their  backs,  thinkin' 
to  run  around  the  buildin'  and  tear  in  the 
front  door,  he  just  naturally  got  the  sur- 
prise of  his  life.  You'll  notice  he  had  his 
dress  suit  on  an'  it's  the  only  one  he  has, 
and  he's  been  a-crawlin'  an'  a-swimmin'  an' 
a-floppin'  over  the  backs  o'  them  five  hun- 
dred hogs  ever  since  he  went  down  that 
rope.  Anyhow,  I  know  them  hogs  are  so 
thick  in  there  he  couldn't  ever  walk,  and  it's 
as  dark  as  a  pocket.  I  was  listenin'  at  the 
back  window  an'  I  could  hear  him  a- 
screamin'  and  a-cursin'  and  a-prayin'  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  I  slipped  out  and 
tipped  the  village  constable  onto  it  that 
somebody  was  a-tryin'  to  steal  the  hogs. 
So  they  snaked  him  out  and « took  him  to 
the  lock-up.  I  give  the  constable  five  dol- 
lars to  let  him  out  at  eleven  o'clock.  In  the 
meantime  he's  threw  us  down  by  not  fin- 
ishin'  his  performance  an'  we're  shet  of  him 
an'  safe  on  our  escrow  money.  I'd  figured 
it  all  out  an'  I  had  Martin  the  Marvel 
shipped  up  an'  waitin'  in  the  box  office  to 
finish  McNally's  tricks." 

He  paused  and  glanced  around  him  hu- 
morously. "And  if  this  ain't  a  Merry 
Christmas,"  he  added,  "I'll  pay  for  the 
hire  o'  them  hogs  myself  sooner  than  quarrel 
about  it." 

Mr.  Keane  raised  his  hand  solemnly,  as 
who  should  say:  "Heaven  forbid."  What 
he  did  say  was: 

"No,  Porky,  I'U  foot  the  bills.  This  is 
the  season  o'  peace  on  earth  an'  good  will 
toward  men." 

"Amen"  said  Mr.  O'Hara. 

"I  smell  that  Professor  yet"  sniffed  Mrs. 
O'Hara.  "I'm  awful  glad  he's  disap- 
peared." 
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TIE  Sport  of  bird-horizoning  is  going 
to  be  popular  before  long;  and  when 
you  get  the  fever  you  would  better 
head  for  Santa  Barbara,  for  here  we  have 
discovered  the  banner  station  for  winter 
birds.  A  bird  "horizon,"  be  it  known,  is  a 
list  of  all  the  spedes  of  birds  seen  in  a  given 
locality  within  a  given  time,  A  single  day 
is  the  natural  unit  of  observation  time, 
although  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  speak  of 
the  "July  horizon,"  or  the  "horizon  of 
1913,"  or  even  of  a  "life  horizon" — the 
last-named  embracing  all  the  species  ever 
seen  by  a  given  observer  in  his  field  exfieri- 
ence. 

"The  Christmas  Bird  Census"  has  been 
taken  recently  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  In  1911,  Mr.  Stewart  Edward 
White  joined  the  writer  in  establishing  a 
record  at  Santa  Barbara  nearly  double  that 
of  any  other  station  outside  of  California, 
Here  on  this  south-sloping,  east-and- west- 
trending  bit  of  coast  a  unique  condition  pre- 
vails. Confronted  on  their  autumnal  flight 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  sea,  the  birds 
settle  quickly  to  consider  their  situation. 
Finding  abundance  of  food  and  shelter, 
and  being  undisturbed  by  abrupt  climatic 
changes,   they  delay  until   the  migratory 


impulse  passes,  and  so  spend  a  joyous 
winter  with  us,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
their  easterly- ranging  companions,  in  their 
search  for  congenial  conditions,  have  had 
to  go  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles 
further  south. 

Of  course  we  could  not  get  at  a  hundred 
species  in  a  day  without  the  automobile. 
We  must  range  from  Goleta  and  La  Patera 
on  the  west  to  Carpinteria  on  the  east,  and 
take  a  dash  (better  two  or  three)  back  into 
the  hills  besides.  The  "Jolly  Ellen"  (dedi- 
cated to  ornithology  by  a  dear  lady  in  the 
Southland)  holds  five  passengers;  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Brooks,  both  tried  and  true 
census-takers,  with  yours  ornithologically  at 
the  wheel — if  you  will  join  us,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reader,  we  shall  have  a  jolly  load.  We 
shall  have  no  use  for  guns,  but  be  sure  to 
bring  your  bird-glasses,  binoculars,  the 
stronger  the  better.  Also  come  very  early, 
an  hour  before  daybreak  if  possible. 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  wake,  and  to 
head  the  Christmas  list?  Last  year  it  was 
Hermit  Thrush,  dearest  and  daintiest  of 
our  winter  pensioners.  Today  it  is  the 
Brown  Towhee  who  gives  that  pugna- 
cious squeak  which  does  him  duty 
alike    for    challenge,    victory,    love    and 
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lament — it  is  this  prosaic  drab  of  every- 
body's backyard  who  enrolls  as  nximber 
one.  His  brighter  cousin,  the  San  Diego 
Towhee,  follows  soon  with  a  sleepy  trill. 
The  Pasadena  Thrasher  wakes  up  with 
a  sneeze  that  sets  the  Gambel  Sparrows 
to  "zinking."  The  Valley  Quail  shouts 
excitedly  "Get  right  up!  Get  right  up!"  and 
the  Wren-tit  tumbles  down  his  ladder  of  song 
by  way  of  obedience.    The  day  is  begun. 

We  are  off  now  at  6.30,  and  we  wall  not 
stop  to  identify  dickey-birds  as  they  flit 
past  in  this  ghostly  light,  but  will  hurry 
down  to  the  pier  and  the  Estero  to  catch 
the  sea-and-shore  birds  before  they  stir 
about  too  much.  There  is  always  a  treat 
in  store  at  Steams*  wharf.  Gulls  and 
Scoters  and  Shags,  each  of  several  species, 
line  the  railings  or  muster  on  buoys  and 
upturned  boats,  or  haunt  the  waters  below. 
Now  it  is  a  Red-throated  Loon  w^hich 
emerges  at  our  very  feet,  breathless  from 
a  submarine  pursuit  of  anchovy  or  smelt. 
His  checkered  back  gleams  for  a  delicious 
moment  before  he  bethinks  himself  that 
all  humans  are  hostile,  and  sets  off  for 
safer  waters.  And  look!  Yonder  a 
Great  Blue  Heron  stands  on  a  float  with 
his  head  huddled  down  and  his  legs  braced 
far  apart,  like  a  belated  Christmas  reveler 
intent  on  vindicating  his  sobriety. 

The  Estero  is  a  large  flat  in  the  lower  end 
of  town,  half  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  so  with  brackish  and  filthy  back-water. 
It  is  no  place  for  the  fastidious  sight-seer, 
but  it  is  treasure  trove  for  the  ornitholo- 
gist. Here  gulls  of  seven  or  eight  species 
and  ducks  of  ten  foregather.  Royal  Terns 
pass  their  leisure  hours  snoozing  on  some 
secluded  bar  of  this  bird  haven,  while 
possibilities  of  rare  sandpipers  lurk  along 
every  margin.  We  are  a  little  late  in  the 
season,  to  be  sure,  for  the  bulk  of  the  Shore- 
bird  host  passes  south  in  August  and  returns 
in  April  or  May.  The  shores  of  this  charmed 
spot  are  alive  with  landbirds  also.  The 
salicornia  yields  Savanna  Sparrows,  Beld- 
ing's  and  Bryant's.  A  little  more  tweedle- 
dum on  the  cheek  and  a  little  less  tweedle- 
dee  on  the  foot  determines  which  of  these 
gentlemen  gets  the  credit  for  which  little 
striped  sparrow;  but  it  would  only  confuse 
our  guests  to  inflict  such  subtleties  upon 
them.  Meadowlarks,  Blackbirds,  Marsh 
Wrens,  Phoebes — our  list  is  fifty  strong 
already,  and  it  is  only  half -past  eight. 

Oiu:  next  station  will  be  Laguna  Blanca 


in  Hope  Ranch,  but  some  of  the  gardens 
along  the  way  are  irresistible.  Roses  are  a 
dominant  element  at  this  season,  but  with- 
out them  there  would  still  be  a  blaze  of 
color.  Anna  Hummingbirds  are  in  their 
happiest  mood  now,  for  it  is  the  season  of 
courtship.  Ever  and  again  they  quench 
their  jeweled  splendor  in  some  chalice  of 
purple  or  gold,  and,  drunk  with  nectar, 
revel  in  Bacchanalian  pursuits  too  swift 
for  our  eyes  to  follow.  Goldfinches,  Tit- 
mice, Gnat-catchers,  Ruby-crests  will  arrest 
us  by  turns;  and  we  must  stop  in  front  of 
the  Arlington  to  look  for  our  little  company 
of  English  Sparrows.  These  unwelcome 
pests  are  still  rarities  hereabouts,  thanks 
to  the  preoccupation  of  the  field  by  Cali- 
fornia Linnets. 

A  bit  of  perfect  asphalt  with  the  Jolly 
Ellen  running  free,  and  we  are  at  Laguna 
Blanca  in  a  trice.  ''White"  only  when 
viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Ynez 
range  six  miles  away,  this  lakelet  of  forty 
acres  in  its  brown  setting  of  tules  glo^-s 
with  ornithological  invitation.  Upon  this 
refuge  shooting  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
even  idle  disturbance  of  its  feathered  deni- 
zens is  discouraged.  A  fountain  fed  by 
mountain  springs  gushes  from  the  center 
and  insures  not  only  the  attendance  but 
the  good  health  of  the  thousands  of  ducks 
which  resort  to  this  sanctuary  daily.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  abimdant  tules  which 
crowd  its  shores  harbor  a  great  variety  of 
landbirds  and  even  entice  to  their  hos- 
pitable depths  some  of  the  mountain-and- 
chaparral-haunting  species,  such  as  Fox 
Sparrows,  Gnat-catchers  and  Thrushes. 
Here  may  be  found  the  Tree  Swallows, 
hardiest  of  the  swallowkind,  gleaning  from 
an  unfailing  supply  of  iiNinter  sweets  while 
their  fellows  are  fled  to  Brazil.  And  here, 
and  here  alone,  will  appear,  fresh  from 
wanderings  in  the  invisible  abyss,  those 
avian  meteors,  the  White-throated  Swifts. 
Of  course  it  is  the  insects  which  lure  them 
down;  but  w^hen  they  come,  they  come  so 
suddenly,  and  they  hawk  for  their  prey 
with  such  fierce- winged  zeal,  with  such 
intricacy  of  evolution,  and  are  so  soon  gone 
again,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  Mktress 
Blanca  were  some  magician  who,  having 
summoned  from  the  sky  a  hundred  scimi- 
tars, proceeds  to  juggle  furiously  \^ith 
them.  Then,  tiring  of  the  sport,  she  tosses 
the  flashing  blades  back  into  heaven  and 
waits  our  applause. 


Our  list  stands  nearly  ninety  now.  Those 
blessed  tuies  have  yielded  us  nineteen  new 
species  besides  twenty-nine  duplicates. 
Now  that  we  think  of  it,  the  day  has  be- 
come very  quiet  and  a  bit  warm.  The 
birds  are  slipping  into  cover  for  their 
accustomed  noontide  siesta,  and  certain 
inner  promptings  of  our  own — let's  run 
over  to  the  sea-cliffs  for  lunch.  A  winding 
course  under  the  cool  oaks  with  their  lavish 
gray-green  draperies  of  moss  brings  us  to 
the  old  picnic  grounds  where  we  leave  the 


machine,  and,  after  a  scramble  Ui  the  hill- 
side, find  ourselves  facing  the  shimmering 
leagues  of  a  sunlit  sea.  So  peaceful  is  it 
all  that  we  almost  forget  to  be  hungry,  and 
gaze  dreamily  a-sea  instead.  Shorn  of 
their  power  by  the  beds  of  clinging  kelp 
through  which  they  have  struggled,  the 
waves  break  at  last,  almost  soundless,  at 
the  foot  of  our  cliff.  Beyond  the  kelp-beds 
the  waves  glisten  again,  but  the  blue  bar- 
riers of  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Rosa,  rising 
benignly    across    the    channel,    assure   us 


that  boisterous  billows  may  never  shatter 
our  peace. 

The  scene  does  not  altogether  lack  ani- 
mation either,  tor  just  above  the  crestline 
of  a  sea-cliff  is  the  proper  path  for  all  way- 
faring Gulls,  and  ihey  pass  us  by  twos  or 
threes  or  dozens,  now  veering  sharply  if 
our  presence  has  broken  a  winged  reverie, 
now  pausing  to  sniff  at  our  sandwiches  if 
the  Larine  nostril  has  been  harbor-trained. 
Dun  Cormorants  pass  at  a  lower  level  at  a 
speed  disquietingly  suggestive  of  belated 
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commuters;  but  the  California  Brown  Peli- 
cans, drowsing  among  the  floating  tresses 
of  the  kelp  maidens,  restore  our  sense  of 
repose.  Again  and  again  we  lest  with  ihe 
glasses  the  outer  margin  of  the  kelp-beds, 
intent  on  possible  Shearwaters  or  Jaegers, 
or  still  more  hj-pothetical  Skuas,  and  are 
rewarded  at  last  by — whales.  Whales! 
three  of  them,  sjwuting  and  sporting  in  the 
shimmering  sea.  One  old  fellow  plows  along 
methodically  just  outside  the  kelp-line, 
diving   and   blowing    by   turns,   while   a 
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company  of  hovering  Gulls  attends  bis  slow 
progress.  The  fucaceous  forest  is  too  much 
for  him,  apparently,  and  he  forbears  to 
thread  its  narrow  aisles. 

But  all  this  is  more  restful  than  profit- 
able. Our  next  objective  is  Sandylands, 
where  Mr.  White's  summer  cottage  stands 
among  the  dunes  near  Carpinteria.  And 
we  must  reach  those  neglected  hills  some- 
time before  sundown  for  they  are  beginning 
to  prey  upon  our  consciences.  All  aboard, 
then !  Along  the  clifl  drive  to  the  Plaza  we 
hasten,  picking  up  new  records  now  and 
then,  but  paying  dearly  in  time  for  some 


fruitless  quests;  past  the  Estero,  where  we 
dare  not  pause  again;  along  the  East 
Boulevard,  where  automobiles  and  San- 
derlings  almost  touch  wings  in  passing. 
We  brush  the  skirts  of  Montecito  but, 
blind  to  all  else  for  today,  we  count  a 
glimpse  of  Cedarbirds,  sitting  primly  along 
a  wire,  more  fortunate  than  all  the  views 
of  millionaire  villas  which  the  way  affords. 
On  past  Miramar,  aflame  with  flowers; 
over  Ortega  Hill  and  through  Summerland 
with  its  giant  ugliness  of  oil  derricks;  on 
we  fly,  and  so  along  the  Coast  highway  to 
the  little  lane  and  the  rickety  gate  which 
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lets  us  in  on  Sandylands.  Here  we  scatter, 
one  to  search  the  lagoons  for  unrecorded 
Sandpipers,  one  to  retrieve  the  recreant 
Homed  Lark  from  his  sand-dune  wilder- 
ness, and  one  to  glean  along  the  shore  for 
Curlews  or  Plovers.  We  are  to  meet  at  the 
base  of  the  long  spit  and  to  advance  cau- 
tiously upon  this  infallible  retreat  of  rarities. 

Solitude  and  the  murmuring  sea  prove 
almost  too  much  for  the  coast  detail.  The 
footsteps  linger.  What  matter  the  birds 
in  such  a  lotus  land?  The  sand-dunes  are 
a  mild  Sahara,  the  Rincon  a  milder  Vesu- 
vius, and  surely  the  waves  by  my  side  are  the 
very  same  that  soothed  Ulysses  on  the 
Circean  isle.  What  matters  to  me  if  also 
beyond  the  gates  the  Hesf>erides  have  set 
the  sky  aglow?  The  laggard  footsteps 
cease.  A  couch  upon  the  sand  were  para- 
dise enow.  Willets!  By  Jiminy!  Two  of 
them,  as  noisy  as  life!  They  should  have 
cleared  our  borders  a  month  ago  by  all 
the  books,  yet  here  they  are  lingering  to 
taste  our  Christmas  cheer.  And  what  is 
this?  A  Plover?  No;  better  yet,  a  Black 
Turnstone.  His  fellows  are  all  out  on  the 
reefs  of  Anacapa  clinging  to  the  slippery 
rocks  and  snatching  barnacles  between  the 
buffets  of  the  waves;  but  this  plucky  chap 
has  come  ashore,  on  purpose,  to  boost  our 
record.    Bravo!  and  muchas  graciasl 

Rejoining  our  mates  at  the  appointed 
place,  we  peep  cautiously  over  the  parapet 
of  sand  and  behold  a  quiet  company  of 
Plovers,  Black-bellied  Plovers,  or  "Beetle- 
heads,"  each  standing  demurely  upon  one 
leg,  or  else  squatting  on  the  sand.  ^^Too  oo 
leep'^  a  mellow  whistle  sounds,  and  in- 
stantly all  is  attention.  Our  ambuscade 
is  discovered  and  every  eye  is  intent  upon 
this  western  horizon  of  sand.  ^^Too  oo 
leep^'  sounds  again,  and  a  dozen  answer  as 
with  daintily  uplifted  wings  they  reveal 
the  black  axillaries  and  pause  just  an 
instant  before  taking  flight.  Too  bad, 
birdies!  We  are  gunless  and  therefore 
guiltless,  and  we  would  be  friends;  but  you 


and  we  must  both  suffer  imtil  such  time  as 
our  better  human  sense  takes  pity  on  the 
frightened  renmant  of  your  once  innumer- 
able hosts. 

Three  o'clock!  and  we  have  only  glimpsed 
bits  of  shore-life,  with  the  wealth  of  the 
canyons  and  the  foot-hills,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mountain  range  itself,  still  imtouched. 
We  are  distraught  with  the  sense  of  imused 
opportunities.  The  moimtains  we  cannot 
touch  today,  and  the  foot-hills  we  cannot 
begin  to  do  justice  to,  but  we  must  have  a 
look-in  at  one  of  the  canyons.  A  Burrow- 
ing Owl,  No.  98,  flushes  most  unexpectedly 
as  we  hurry  back  to  the  machine;  and  a 
Golden  Eagle,  very  graciously,  also  very 
majestically,  sails  overhead,  No.  99.  And 
then  San  Diego  Wren  makes  the  score  an 
even  100,  the  record  so  far. 

At  a  time  when  one  requires  to  look 
his  bird  friends  very  closely  in  the  face, 
a  Western  Winter  Wren  comes  out  of 
the  upper  San  Roque  ''Chic"  by  "CAic," 
and  bush  by  bush,  imtil  we  can  see 
the  clean-cut  pattern  of  his  smoking- 
jacket  and  the  mischievous  gleam  of  his 
beady  eye.  W.  W.  W.  goes  down  as  No. 
Id.  A  party  of  bedding  Robins  enrolls 
as  No.  102,  and  a  Varied  Thrush,  first 
cousin  to  the  Robins,  No.  103. 

That  is  enough.  At  least  the  Bam  Owl 
thinks  so,  for  search  we  never  so  diligently 
in  his  remembered  haimts,  he  will  not  be 
counted.  The  brilliant  afterglow  of  the 
West  fades  to  ashes  as  we  glide  down  the 
lower  slope  of  the  foot-hills;  and  the  chill 
of  evening  strikes  in  as  we  review  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  The  motors  of  the  Jolly 
Ellen  have  ceased  purring,  and  the  garage 
doors  have  clanged  shut,  when  ''Hoo  hoooo, 
mee  toooo"  quavers  the  Screech  Owl,  Num- 
ber 104.  Three  cheers  for  Santa  Barbara! 
Up  goes  the  record  four  points! 

Awfully  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reader.  No,  it  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  have  you  with  us.  You  are  invited 
next  year,  and  we'll  make  it  no. 
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By  PORTER  GARNETT 


I.    NEW  PLACE 


THE  impression  which  one  receives 
upon  entering  the  grounds  of  New 
Place,  the  residence  of  William  H. 
Crocker,  Esquire,  near  Burlingame,  is  best 
expressed  negatively.  The  grounds  do  not 
suggest  a  public  park.  In  spite  of  their 
spaciousness  and  in  spite  of  the  character- 
istics which  they  share  with  all  similar  areas 
to  which  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  has 
been  applied,  the  sense  of  privacy  which 
they  convey  to  the  mind  b  immediate,  per- 
sistent and  pleasurable. 

Associated  with  this  impression  of  privacy 
is  the  impression  of  completeness  and  age. 
The  creation  of  the  garden  has  been  the 
work  of  less  than  a  decade,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses the  appearance  of  being  jnuch  older 
than  it  really  is.  It  only  remains  for  some 
of  the  slower-growing  trees,  such  as  the 
stone  pines,  to  attain  greater  size  and  the 
garden  will  take  on  that  f)erfect  semblance 
of  great  age  which  should  make  it  compar- 
able in  atmosphere  with  the  gardens  of  the 
old  world. 

This  atmosphere  of  age  is  brought  about, 
too,  by  the  fact  that  the  various  structures 
in  concrete — terraces, 
walls,  balustrades — 
give,  by  reason  of  the 
method  employed  in 
their  construction  (the 
mixing  of  the  ma- 
terials) and  the  action 
of  the  weather,  an 
impression  of  verita- 
ble antiquity. 

The  character  which 
the  garden  is  thus  seen 
to  possess  finds  a  per- 
fect explanation  in 
the  fact  that  it  was 
designed  by  a  painter, 

Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  whose  chief  aim  in  laying 
it  out  was  that  it  should  furnish  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  the  human  figure.  It  is 
an  expression  in  art  in  which  the  human 
dement  b  a  condition  essential  to  the  com- 


plete realization  of  its  purpose.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  garden  not  to  mspect  but  to  be  lived 
in;  it  b  a  garden  in  which  one's  interest  is 
not  topographical  nor  horticultural  but 
artbtic. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  land- 
scape gardeners  who  are  designers  first  and 
artists  afterward,  that  theii  zeal  for  the 
larger  aspects  of  their  tasks  leads  them  into 
placing  too  great  an  empliasis  upon  the 
purely  panoramic  character  of  their  com- 
positions. Others  strive  too  sedulously  for 
the  formality  based  upon  tradition,  and 
achieve  results  in  which  charm  is  too  often 
tempered  with  severity.  In  either  case  the 
character  of  the  public  park  b  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon  a  garden  intended  for  private 
use,  and  the  relation  between  such  a  garden 
and  its  inmates  fails  of  that  intimacy  for 
which  at  New  Place  Mr.  Porter  has  so 
skilfully  provided. 

Another  point  to  which  these  considera- 
tions call   attention   is   the   homogeneous 
character  of  the  garden  in  what  may  be 
called  its  various  "departments,"  and  the 
interesting  harmony  which  exbts  between 
the  garden   and   the 
house.    This  b   the 
more  remarkable    as 
the  two  were  designed 
independently.      The 
,    garden  originated  be- 
'    fore    the    house    was 
designed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  with  a  house 
of  a  different  kind  in 
view.     In    style    the 
garden   b — speaking 
generally —  Italian, 
yet  the  expression  of 
individual    taste, 
prompted  by  the  ar- 
tist's feeling  for  the   requirements  of  hb 
task,  has  entered  largely  into  the  design. 
The  result  of  this  exerdse  of  a  personal  art 
— in  the  expression  of  which  are  combined 
essential    beauty    wit^    dependence  upon 
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human    association    already  noted — b    a 

charming  congruity. 

Approaching  the  house  along  the  main 
driveway  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
unbroken  row  of  elms  and,  on  the  other,  a 
lawn    in    which    trees    and 
plants  of  different  species  are 
disposed  with  regard  to  that 
irregular  order   which  gives 
variety  to  the   composition 
of  the  foreground  with  which 
the  eye  is  here  invited   to 
concern  itself.     Through  the 
screen  of  trees  beyond  the 
lawn,  vistas,  limited  in  extent 
and  accented  now  and  again 
by     marmoreal     ornaments, 
open  out  occasionally,  but  a 
view  of   the   great  expanse 
of  the  estate  is  reserved  until 
the  eminence  upon  which  the  house  stands 
is  reached. 

The  estate  comprises  some  seven  hundred 
acres  and  the  view  from  the  residence  ex- 
tends beyond  its  confines  in  one  direction 
only — toward  the  east  where  the  land 
stretches  to  the  distant  shores  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Save  for  a  quadrangle  of  tall 
pines  and  the  densely  wooded  ravine  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  residence,  the  gardens 
which  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
all  sides  have  been  created  entirely  by  arti- 
ficial planting.  Beyond  the  lawns  and  ter- 
races toward  the  south,  a  rolling  meadow 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  untouched  save 
by  the  plow  and  the  reaper  which  with  the 
changing  seasons  impart  a  variety  of  in- 
terest in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  ordered 
beauty  of  the  nearer  vistas.  In  other  direc- 
tions also  the  gardens  merge  imperceptibly 
into  the  simplicity  or  the  wildness  of  undis- 
turbed nature.  For  example,  a  short  walk 
to  the  westward  brings  you  to  a  charming 
pond  nestling  in  a  canyon.  From  this  a 
small  stream  flows,  passing  in  its  course 
beneath  the  massive  bridge  which  affords 
the  principal  approach  to  the  house. 

It  is  difficult,  short  of  that  familiarity 
with  localities  which  only  comes  with  con- 
tinued acquaintance,  to  reduce  a  garden  of 
such  an  extent  as  that  at  New  Place  to  a 
pattern  in  the  mind,  to  correlate  all  those 
features  which  continually  take  one  by  sur- 
prise as  one  passes  through  its  many  avenues 
and  by-paths.  Here  a  sheltered  spot  has 
been  plotted  in  preparation  for  an  orangery; 
another  turn  brings  you  upon  a  Japanese 


garden;  still  another  and   some  piece  of 
andent  marble  greets  the  eye   from  the 
shrubbery.    These  marbles,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  but  not  an  excess,  are  both 
Greek  and  Italian.   Among  the  most  notable 
pieces  are  a  Venetian  pozio 
or  well-head,  and  a  Roman 
sarcophagus   nhich   is   sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed 
m  Italy  by  Greek  workmen, 
and  dates  in  all  probability 
from  the  second  century  B.C. 
Allusion  has  already  been 
made   to  the  harmony  that 
exists  between  the  gardenand 
the  house  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  planned  inde- 
pendently and  present  certain 
stylistic  differences. 
The  residence  is  the  work 
of  Mr,  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  and  is  related  in 
design   to  the  Villa  Clementine  at   Caen. 
The  derivation,  however,  is  by  no  means 
direct,  for  only  in  the  facade  toward  the 
garden  is  the  design   of   the  French  villa 
approximated.  This  facade,  which  expresses 
the  house  architecturally,  has  the  dignity 
which    inheres    in  judiciously   determined 
proportions,   and   in   simplicity   of  design 
and  detail. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  interior  that  each 
of  the  various  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
leaves  some  distinct  impression.  It  is, 
however,  the  so-called  "garden  room"  that 
one  revisualizes  most  readily.  The  reader 
would  be  given  more  assistance  perhaps  if 
this  were  called  a  sun  room,  for  such  it  is, 
its  high  walls  on  three  sides  being  made 
almost  entirely  of  glass.  An  estimate  of  its 
size  gives  its  dimensions  as  about  30  by  50 
feet.  The  walls  and  the  ceiling  are  green, 
the  tone  being  light  without  being  pale. 
The  floor  is  of  pinkish  stone.  The  furnish- 
ings are  in  natural  wicker  and  in  wood  of 
similar  color,  while  darker  accents  are  sup- 
plied by  a  number  of  distinguished  examples 
of  Chinese  art.  The  whole  effect  is  one  of 
airiness,  heightened  by  the  absence  of  light- 
absorbing  fabrics.  What  might  be  severity 
is  changed  to  serenity  by  means  of  the  de- 
lightful "color  scheme." 

Chinese  ornaments  play  an  important 
part  also  in  the  furnishing  of  other  rooms, 
although  in  only  one — the  smoking  room- 
are  they  predominant.  This  apartment  con- 
tarns  notable  examples  of  ancient  Chinese 
painting,  and   fine  pieces  of  lacquer  and 
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porcelain.  It  would  be  proper  to  refer  to 
many  of  these  examples  of  Chinese  art  as 
"museum  pieces,"  but  they  are  made  to 
serve  their  purpose  as  ornaments  so  con- 
sistently that  their  curious  interest  is 
agreeably  subordinated. 

One  sees  in  the  exceptional 
collection  of  Chinese  art  at 
New  Place  the  expression  of 
a  connoisseurship  as  exacting 
on  the  one  hand  as  that  of 
the  expert  scientific  collector, 
and   more  exacting  on   the 
other  hand  because  less  inclu- 
sive    and     more     personal. 
The  connoisseur  interest  is 
tempered  by  individual  predi- 
lection and  by  a  response  to 
intrinsic  beauty  rather  than 
to  curio  quality.    Thus  we 
find  the  exotic  art  of  the  Orient  represented 
by  one  distinctively    national    style — the 
Chinese,    which    in    a    certain   inevitable 
nobility  of  design  expresses  a   refinement 
toward  the  beautiful  as  against  the  refine- 
ment toward  the  subtle  and  delicate  ex- 
pressed in  the  exquisite  art  of  Japan. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  confining 
what  I  must  again  call  the  exotic  art  of  the 
Orient  to  one  class  only,  a  possible  dishar- 
mony has  been  avoided.  Since  it  is  true  of 
Occidental  art  that — with  the  exception  of 
the  styles  of  Gothic  derivation —  the  various 
styles  of  ornament  are  derived  from  classic 
prototypes,  no  charge  of  disharmony  can 
be  urged  against  the  association  of  these 
styles,  although  they  may  represent  differ- 
ent periods  and  peoples.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
harmony  between  Mr.  Hobart's  French 
villa  and  Mr.  Porter's  Italianate  garden. 

In  the  hght  of  what  has  here  been  said, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  New  Place  the  owners'  personal  pre- 
dilections have  deterred  them  from  any 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  historical  method 
by  creating  what  are  called  "period  rooms." 
Even  in  the  stately  English  dining  room 
with  its  imported  oak  paneling,  rich  with 
the  tone  of  years,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
at  that  historical  precision  which  however 
interesting  to  the  amateur  must  needs  take 
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away  from  the  personal  atmosphere  which 
is  characteristic  of  New  Place  and  which 
makes  it  seem  a  home  that  is  lived  in. 

This  character  is  suggested  no  less 
markedly  in  the  spacious  drawing  room — 
rose-colored  as  to  furniture 
and  hangings — but  it  reaches 
its  most  complete  expression 
in  the  library,  a  room  that 
is  at  once  dignified  and 
intimate. 

Here  are   to   be  found  a 
number  of  the  most  notable 
paintings  of  a  notable  collec- 
tion.     Among    them    is    a 
Rousseau  which  made  upon 
the  writer  when  he  first  saw 
the  canvas  twenty-five  years 
ago  an  impression  of  peculiar 
vividness   and    unique   me- 
morial permanence.     Here  is  Millet's  "The 
Man  With  the  Hoe,"  a  great  work  of  art 
in   spite   of   the   fact   that   some   persons 
have  succeeded  to  their  own  satisfaction 
in  reading  a  sermon  into  it.    Here  too  is 
an    alluringly    representative    canvas    by 
the   epoch-making    Monet.     The    library 
contains  also  one  of  three  family  portraits 
by  Baldini,  the  other  two  being  in  the 
drawing  room. 

In  this  necessarily  incomplete  survey  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  specifically  with  all  the 
items  of  unportance  in  the  collection. 
Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  ex- 
amples of  the  skill  of  Bellini,  Canaletto, 
Guardi,  Del  Mazo  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
Still  other  notable  works  of  art  which  are 
here  domiciled  are  the  exquisite  bronzes  of 
the  later  Sansovino  (Tatti),  while,  among 
examples  of  sculpture  which  would  make  a 
less  perfect  thing  suffer  by  comparison,  Mr. 
Arthur  Putnam's  female  figure  "Twilight" 
holds  its  own  felicitously.  The  Califomiana 
in  the  library,  the  examples  of  the  work  of 
Chippendale,  Hepple white — as  numerous 
as  they  are  notable — the  tapestries,  the 
silver,  in  fact,  all  the  groups  in  this  magnifi- 
cent art  collection  invite  comment  yet  in 
no  aspect  are  they  more  interesting  than  in 
the  household  significance  which  they 
possess  as  parts  of  a  sumptuous  but  genuine 
and  charmmg  home. 


TIERE'S  no  getting 
away  from  it— the 
general  run  of 
magazine  illustration  of 
western  fiction  has  always 
been  a  good  deal  of  a 
joke.  The  joke  has  lain 
in  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  pictures  to  the  life 
they  were  supposed  to 
illustrate.  Not  many  ar- 
tists have  actually  lived 
the  life;  most  of  them 
have  satisfied  themselves 
with  gathering  together 
in  their  studios  a  mess  of 
junk  fondly  supposed  to 
be  typically  western — 
picturesque  old  hats, 
ornate  spurs,  saddles, 
chaps,  gaudy  shirts,  and 
what-not,  to  be  worn  by 
studio  models  picked  up 
on  the  streets  of  little  old  New  York  and 
resembling  westerners  about  as  much  as 
Saint  Peter  resembles  Mephistopheles. 

Some  magazines  have  tried  to  get  around 
the  difficulty  by  laying  stress  upon  the  fame 
of  their  artists  in  other  styles  of  work. 
But  that  hasn't  helped  a  little  bit.  An 
artist  may  know  the  drawing-room  or  caf^ 
life  of  New  York,  down  to  the  last  intimate 
scrap  of  detail,  and  still  be  a  benighted 
ignoramus  on  the  details  of  plains  life. 
That's  not  to  his  discredit  unless  he  tries  to 
illustrate  plains  stories.  Then  he  discredits 
himself.  Fancy  a  William  J.  Locke  tummg 
out  a  story  of  life  in  a  Pennsylvania  steel 
mill  or  a  California  logging  camp! 

I  maintain  that  the  work  of  an  illustrator 
should  be  no  less  faithful  to  his  subject  than 
the  work  of  a  writer.  Writers  are  few,  in 
this  day,  bold  enough  to  attempt  serious 
fiction  dealing  with  a  phase  of  life  they 
know  nothing  about.  And  such  writers 
don't  last  long.  They  get  found  out  and  go 
into  the  discard.  That's  really  where  they 
belong. 

It  pains  a  Wyoming  cow-country  man 
when  he  appears  in  a  magazine  picture 
riding  an  English  fox-hunter's  saddle,  or  a 
Mexican  greaser's  jeweled  sombrero,  or  an 
Irish  laborer's  broad  flat  boots,  or  a  farm- 
hand's gloves;  or  when  he's  shown  with  his 
gun  on  the  wrong  hip,  or  his  neckerchief 
incorrectly  tied,  or  his  rope  badly  hung 
from  his  saddle.    You  know  how  a  senator's 
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wife  would  squirm  if  she 
were  portrayed  attend- 
ing a  White  House  recep- 
tion in  a  Mother  Hub- 
bard. Well,  lots  and  lots 
of  magazine  pictures  of 
life  in  the  West  have 
been  quite  as  absurd. 

When  Sunset  Maga- 
zine concluded  to  pub- 
lish my  Wyoming  novel,  "The  Man 
Who  Won,"  it  tickled  me  down  to  the 
ground  to  know  that  an  illustrator  was  to 
be  sent  to  live  for  a  while  in  the  actual 
scenes  of  the  story  and  to  mix  with  the 
actual  people  whose  life  is  the  story's  life. 
Better  still,  the  artist  selected  was  a  man  of 
rare  qualification  for  the  work — Arthur 
Cahill.  And — for  me  the  frosting  on  the 
cake — I  was  asked  to  go  with  him. 

We  met  at  Cheyenne  early  one  great 
plains  morning,  and  headed  immediately 
for  the  Platte  country  to  the  northward. 
The  stofy  was  laid  in  the  district  above  the 
Platte,  where  ranchmen  and  dry  farmers 
have  been  on  opposite  sides  for  years  in  a 
contest  for  possession  of  the  land.  We 
were  to  travel  the  country  up  and  down 
and  across  with  horses,  after  we  left  the 
railroad,  getting  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
matter.  I  had  had  years  of  experience  with 
the  people  and  their  problems  and  had  tried 
to  write  truly  "from  the  inside."  I'll  con- 
fess to  an  occasional  shiver  of  uneasiness 
when  I  wondered  how  the  whole  thing 
would  strike  the  artist^a  man  trained  to 
look  at  life  from  another  angle. 

Cahill  and  I  had  not  met  before.  In  about 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  we  had  become 
good  old  friends;  and  then,  instanter,  one 
element  of  misgiving  was  gone.  Mr.  Cahill 
struck  me  as  an  artist  able  to  look  real  life 
straight  in  the  face.  If  he  knows  the  studio 
conventions,  the  rules  of  thumb,  he  had  left 
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this  knowledge  behind 
him.  If  ever  an  artist 
went  at  a  piece  of  work 
sincerely,  whole-hearted- 
ly, open-mindedly,  it  was 
Arthur  Cafaill  on  this  trip. 

I    don't    know     how 
many  mQes  we  rode  over 
— several  hundred.     We 
saw  that  country  from  A 
to  Izzard.     For  several    days  we  put  up 
at  the  famous  Nine-Bar  ranch  on  Raw- 
hide— home    of   the    real    Billy    Fortune. 
There  we  hob-nobbed  with  BUly  and  his 
mates,  in  bunk-house  and  sheep-camp,  on 
the  beef  roundup  and  along  the  irrigating 
ditches.  There  Mr,  Cahil!  got  most  of  his 
pictures,  right  from  the  life.    There  was  no 
posing,  no  decorative  costuming,  no  false 
note  of  any  sort.     The  men  were  caught 
doing  their  work,  living  their  accustomed 
life,  being  just  themselves. 

About  Uie  middle  of  the  second  day  I 
began  to  wish  that  this  Cahill  lad  wouldn't 
work  so  hard.  He'd  drag  me  out  of  bed  for 
six-o'clock  breakfast;  and  then  there  he'd 
go  with  his  kit  across  the  wide  spaces.  He 
didn't  seem  to  care  a  hoot  whether  we  got 
anywhere  for  dinner;  I  could  never  get  a  bit 
of  sympathy  out  of  him  on  account  of  the 
gnawing  pain  that  would  strike  my  vitals 
toward  supper-time.  In  the  evenings,  after 
the  roystering  in  the  bunk-house  had 
quieted  down,  we'd  go  to  our  room  and  talk 
over  the  scenes  of  the  story  for  hours  and 
hours.  Often  and  often  he'd  poke  me  awake 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  discuss  some- 
thing he'd  just  thought  of.  Thorough?  If 
there  was  anything  that  man  didn't  get,  it 
simply  wasn't  there  at  all.  I'll  bet  money, 
marbles  or  chalk  that  the  pictures  for  this 
story  will  be  true — and  truest  of  all  in  that 
subtlest  of  all  qualities,  atmosphere. 

It  was  grilling  bard  work;  but  the  days 


were  brimming  over  with 
bits  of  himian  experience. 
For  example: 

Nine-Bar  ranch  lost  one 

of  its  sheep-herders  last 

winter,    in     a     terrible 

blizzard.    The  manner  of 

his  death  shows  the  spirit 

of  the  men  of  that  country 

as  well  as  anything  could. 

We   got  the  story  from 

the   ranch   cami>tender. 

Nobody  knew   anything 

at  all  about  this  herder — 

where  he  came  from,  nor 

who  he  was,  nor  what  his 

life  had  been.    He  was 

not  much  more  than   a 

boy.    When  they  found 

his  body  buried  in  the 

snow,  several  days  after 

his  death,  away  out   on 

the  empty  plains,  they 

took    a    memorandum     book    from    his 

pocket.    He  had  scrawled  a  last  message 

with  his  freezing  fingers.    "Tell  my  friend 

the    barkeeper"  it   said.      And  that  was 

absolutely  all. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  ride  we  stepped  at 
a  beef  roundup  camp  for  dinner.  When  the 
riders  came  in  at  noon — a  score  of  hand- 
some huskies — they  mistook  us  at  first  for 
a  couple  of  amateur  sight-seers;  but  when 
they  foimd  out  what  was  what,  we  owned 
the  camp  for  a  while.  Over  and  over  again 
they  went  through  parts  of  their  work,  to 
let  us  get  it  right — saddling,  roping,  "cutting 
out,"  and  such-like — brilliant  work,  too, 
and  repeated  over  and  over  for  our  benefit, 
with  infinite  patience.  Those  boys  are  going 
to  study  Cahill's  pic  Lures  with  most  imcom- 
mon  interest. 

We  thought  we  hadn't  missed  anything. 
So  sure  were  we  of  it  that  at  Hartville  Junc- 
tion, where  we  waited  for  our  train  at  the 
trip's  end,  we  hailed  a  boy  on  the  station 
platform  —  an  impudent  -  eyed,  brown- 
skinned  twelve-year-old  with  a  tilted  nose. 
"Say,  son,"  we  said,  "if  you  can  tell  us 
anything  we  haven't  found  out  about  this 
country,  we'll  give  you  two-bits." 

We  got  his  answer  in  the  next  breath: 
"Shucks!  I  can  tell  you  something  you 
don't  know— our  old  sow  up  in  the  lot  has 
had  pigs  this  aftemoonl" 

It  was  certainly  one  trip,  and  it  certainly 
produced  results. 
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GtSm  and  A-ya,  Ic  Fire.    Their  tribe  is 

thus  known  a.t  "The  Children  of  the  Shining  One."     Grdm  and  A-ya,  after  perilous 
adventure:,  here  encounter  their  mast  terrifying  enemy,  "The  Puller-down  of  Trees." 


ON  the  broken  hill-slope  overlooking 
the  Valley  of  Fire,  in  the  two  great 
caves  known  as  the  Cave  of  the  Bears 
and  the  Cave  of  the  Hyenas,  the  tribe  of  the 
Children  of  the  Shining  One  now  dwelt 
secure  and  began  to  recover  heart,  Bc^fore 
each  cave-mouth,  tended  night  ard  day, 
burned  the  sacred  flame,  its  tongues  link- 
ing upward  in  gold  and  scarlet  with  a 
radiance  from  which  all  the  tribe,  with  the 
sole  exceptions  of  Bawr  the  Chief  and  Grom 
his  right  hand  and  councilor,  were  wont 
to  avert  their  eyes  in  awe  whenever  they 
passed  it  in  their  comings  and  goings. 
Only  from  a  distance  would  they  presume 


to  look  at  the  flames  directly;  and  ever  as 
they  looked,  their  wonder  and  their  rever- 
ence grew.  Their  trust  in  the  protection 
of  the  Shining  One  came  to  have  no  bounds. 
For  night  after  night  would  the  great  red 
bears  return,  prowling  in  the  mysterious 
gloom  just  beyond  the  ring  of  light,  with 
their  dreadful  eyes  turned  fixedly  upon 
their  former  habitation,  only  to  be  driven 
off  ignominiousiy  when  Grflm  rushed  at 
them  with  a  shout  and  a  flaming  torch 
waved  above  his  head.  And  night  after 
ni,';ht  would  the  troops  of  the  hyenas  come 
back,  their  monstrous-jowled  heads  swing- 
ing low  from  their  mighty  shoulders,  to 
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sit  and  howl  their  devilish  laughter  above 
their  ancient  lair,  only  to  slink  off  in  cowed 
silence  when  the  Chief  would  hurl  a  blazing 
brand  among  them. 

When  the  beasts  were  thus  discomfited 
and  abashed,  the  boldest  of  the  warriors 
would  go  leaping  after  them  and  bring 
down  the  hindermost  with  spears.  So  it 
came  about  that  presently  the  great  ani- 
mals knew  themselves  beaten,  and  sullenly 
withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 

It  was  just  this  coimtry  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hills  which  most  appealed  to  the 
restless  imagination  of  Gr6m.  Within  the 
valley,  which  widened  out,  as  it  receded 
from  its  fiery  gateway,  to  enclose  league 
upon  league  of  fertile  plain,  was  good  himt- 
ing,  along  with  an  abundance  of  roots, 
fruits  and  edible  herbs.  But  in  Gr6m's 
heart  burned  that  spirit  of  unquenchable 
expectation  which  has  led  the  race  of  man 
upward  through  all  obstacles — the  lurge  to 
find  out  ever  what  lies  beyond.  The  saw- 
toothed  line  of  these  dark  volcanic  summits 
drew  him  irresistibly,  with  the  promise  of 
unknown  wonders  hidden  behind  them. 

Diuring  these  few  weeks  since  coming 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Fire,  Gr6m  had  been 
tirelessly  experimenting  with  the  bright 
Element,  trying  this  kind  of  fuel  and  that, 
one  after  another,  in  order  to  learn  what 
food  was  most  acceptable  to  it.  He  learned 
that  certain  substances  they  would  devour 
in  raging  haste,  only  to  faol  and  die  soon 
after,  or  not  truly  to  die,  he  imagined,  but 
to  flee  back  unseen  to  their  dancing  flick- 
ering source  at  the  valley  mouth.  Other 
substances  he  foimd  that  they  would  con- 
sume slowly  but  pertinaciously.  While 
into  yet  others,  such  as  dry  turf  and  pimk, 
they  would  eat  their  way  and  hide,  main- 
taining therein  for  a  long  time  a  retired 
but  potent  existence,  ready  to  leap  into 
radiant  life  imder  certain  provocation. 
His  invention  stimulated  by  these  experi- 
ments, he  had  made  himself  several  hollow 
tubes  of  a  thick  green  bark  whipped  about 
with  thongs,  and  had  stuffed  them  with 
that  mixture  of  tiurf  and  punk  which  he 
foimd  best  calculated  to  hold  the  furtive 
seeds  of  the  element  alive. 

With  one  of  these  slow  torches  alight 
and  several  spare  ones  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  Gr6m  set  out  to  cross  the  pointed 
hills  and  seek  new  wonders  in  the  lands 
beyond.  The  tall  girl,  A-ya,  went  with 
him.    Like    Gr6m,    the   girl   carried   two 


flint-headed  spears;  but  instead  of  his  long 
bone-smashing  dub  she  bore  a  short- 
handled  hanuner-like  weapon  which  she 
had  fashioned  for  herself.  It  consisted  of 
a  jagged  splinter  of  red  porphyry  lashed 
across  the  split  end  of  a  stick  of  green  ash. 
And  she  had  learned  to  handle  it  with  a 
deadly  precision.  Both  wore  climisy  but 
effective  flint  knives  in  their  girdles  of 
twisted  skin.  The  girl,  besides  her  weap- 
ons, carried  a  substantial  burden  of  strips 
of  meat  dried  hard  in  the  sim,  in  case  game 
should  prove  scarce  or  elusive  in  the  land 
beyond  the  hills.  But  when  they  had  got 
well  out  of  sight  of  the  caves  Grdm  turned, 
relieved  her  of  the  burdens  which,  accord- 
ing to  tribal  conventions,  it  was  her  duty 
to  carry  for  her  man,  and  gave  her  instead 
the  light  but  precious  tube  of  fire. 

As  they  ascended  the  ragged  slopes, 
vegetation  grew  sparse,  and  when,  toward 
night-fall,  they  gained  the  pass  which  Grdm 
was  making  for,  a  deep  cleft  between  two 
steep  red-and-purple  peaks,  the  rock  be- 
neath their  feet  was  naked  but  for  a  low 
growth  of  flowering  herbs  and  thorn.  The 
pass  was  too  high  for  the  aloe  and  mesem- 
bryanthemum  to  flourish,  and  the  lava  bed 
which  floored  it  was  yet  too  new  to  have 
clothed  itself  in  any  of  the  larger  moim- 
tain-loving  trees.  Here  they  passed  the 
night,  in  a  shallow  niche  of  rock  with  a 
fire  before  it;  and  the  fire  being  visible 
from  a  long  way  off,  no  prowlers  cared 
even  to  approach  it.  On  the  following 
day  they  traveled  swiftly,  but  the  pass  was 
long.  It  wa8  near  simset  again  when  at 
last  the  rockl  fell  away  to  either  side,  and 
they  saw  spread  out  below  their  feet  the 
land  which  they  had  come  to  explore. 

It  was  a  vast  rolling  plain,  golden-green 
with  rank  cane-like  grasses,  dotted  with 
innumerable  clumps  of  trees  and  laced  with 
full  water-coursefe  which  lay  in  spacious 
loops  of  blue  and  silver.  Here  and  there 
lay  broad  irregular  patches  where  the 
grasses  did  not  flourish,  and  these  were  of 
vivid  emerald  green  from  some  unknown 
growth.  All  along  the  horizon  sparkled  a 
great  water.  And  half  way  down  the 
steep,  toward  the  right,  smoked  and 
smouldered  a  shallow  saucer-shaped  crater 
from  whose  broken  lower  rim  a  purple- 
brown  serpent  of  comparatively  recent 
lava  descended  in  sluggish  curves  across 
the  intense  green.  Somewhat  to  the  girl's 
apprehension,    Gr6m    seemed    anxious   to 
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investigate  the  smoking  crater;  but  the 
only  practicable  path  down  the  mountain 
led  them  far  away  from  it,  so  he  was  con- 
tent to  leave  it  for  another  time  and 
another,  perhaps  less  repellent,  approach. 

Descending  presently  into  a  region  of 
ledges  and  ravines  clothed  with  dense 
thidtets,  they  found  on  every  hand  traces 
of  the  giant  bears  and  the  sabre-tooth 
tigers  whom  they  had  driven  from  the 
caves  in  the  Valley  of  Fire.  Gr6m  hur- 
riedly whirled  the  smouldering  torch  into 
a  blaze,  and  from  it  lighted  a  couple  of 
resinous  brands,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  A-ya  to  carry.  Thus  armed  they 
fearlessly  followed  the  broad  trail  of  the 
bears,  which  led  them  very  conveniently 
down  the  steep.  And  bear  and  sabre- 
tooth  alike,  at  sight  of  the  flames  thus 
apparently  seeking  them  out,  slunk  off 
like  whipped  curs. 

Gr6m's  inunediate  object  was  to  make 
his  way  straight  to  the  shores  of  that  great 
water,  whose  gleaming  on  the  horizon  had 
been  like  an  invitation  to  his  inquiring 
spirit.  But  when,  early  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  fourth  day,  they  reached  the  low- 
lands, he  found  that  his  way  would  be 
anything  but  straight.  The  inunense 
grasses,  a  species  of  cane,  grew  so  tall,  so 
dense  and  so  thick  in  the  stem  that  it  was 
impossible  to  force  a  path  through  them 
just  where  he  would.  He  saw  that  he 
must  use  the  trails  of  the  wild  beasts, 
which  intersected  it  in  all  directions.  There 
were  the  tracks  of  every  animal  he  knew, 
the  hunters  and  the  hunted  alike,  and  of 
many  more  which  he  did  not  know.  But 
one  broad  trail  in  particular  arrested  his 
attention.  It  struck  such  fear  to  the  heart 
of  the  girl,  whose  eyes  were  keen  and  im- 
derstanding,  that  her  knees  trembled  be- 
neath her,  and  had  she  dared  she  would 
have  begged  Grdm  to  turn  back  from  a 
land  which  held  such  monsters. 

Even  Gr6m  himself  felt  a  thrill  of  awe 
as  he  stared  at  the  trail  which  bespoke  so 
mighty  a  traveler.  Wherever  it  led,  the 
sturdiest  growths  were  crushed  flat  as  if 
some  huge  boulder  from  the  mountains 
had  been  rolled  over  them.  And  the 
monstrous  footprints  which  here  and  there 
stamped  themselves  clearly  in  the  path 
were  thrice  the  size  of  those  of  the  hugest 
mammoth.  Grdm  stooped  and  studied 
these  footprints,  pondering  them  with 
knit   brows.    What   manner   of   giant   it 


might  be  which  moved  on  such  colossal 
mi^apen  members  it  was  beyond  his  wits 
to  guess.  But  of  a  surety  it  was  a  fine 
road-maker!  With  a  confident  arrogance 
bom  of  the  knowledge  that  he  was  the  lord 
of  Fire,  he  deliberately  chose  to  pursue 
this  dreadful  trail.  And  the  girl,  hiding 
her  terror  lest  it  should  diminish  her  credit 
in  his  sight,  followed  close  at  his  elbow,  her 
bright  eyes  tirelessly  searching  the  jungle 
on  either  side. 

Suddenly  behind  them  came  a  confused 
terrifying  noise  of  panting  breaths  and 
ti^mpling  feet.  It  came  sweeping  down 
the  broad  trail.  There  were  gnmting 
cries,  also;  and  Grdm  imderstood  at  once 
that  a  herd  of  pig-tapirs — heavy-footed 
timorous  beasts  as  tall  as  heifers — were 
sweeping  down  upon  them  in  mad  flight 
before  some  unknown  pursuer.  Against 
that  blind  panic,  that  headlong  frantic 
rush,  he  knew  that  blazing  brands  would 
avail  nothing.  He  clutched  the  girl  by 
the  hand.  "Come!"  he  ordered.  And 
they  fled  side  by  side  down  the  trail. 

It  was  in  their  minds  to  climb  the  first 
suitable  tree  they  should  come  to,  and  let 
the  rout  go  by.  In  a  half  a  minute  or  so, 
over  the  tops  of  the  gi^nt  grasses  they 
sighted  such  a  tree,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  ahead.  The  trafi,  swerving  op- 
portunely, appeared  to  lead  directly  to- 
ward its  foot,  and  they  raced  on,  the  girl 
now  laughing  softly  with  excitement  and 
forgetting  her  fear  of  the  unknown  because 
of  the  known  peril  behind  her.  It  pleased 
her  curiously  to  find  that  her  man  had  not 
grown  too  divine  to  be  ready  to  nm  away 
on  fitting  occasion;  and  she  kept  glancing 
at  him  from  under  her  dark  tangle  of  hair 
with  eyes  of  passionate  possession. 

The  wild  uproar  behind  was  drawing 
nearer  swiftly;  but  the  refuge  was  now 
not  more  than  fifty  paces  ahead.  All  at 
once  the  way  to  it  was  barred.  Out  from 
a  little  side-track  on  the  right  came  lumber- 
ing a  gigantic  rhinoceros,  his  creased  and 
folded  hide  clothed  in  matted  brown  wool 
and  caked  with  clay.  He  swung  round 
into  the  trail,  almost  blocking  it  with  his 
bulk,  stared  for  a  couple  of  seconds  with 
evil  little  eyes  at  the  two  slim  beings  be- 
fore him,  Uien  lowered  the  huge  double 
horn  that  armed  his  snout  and  diarged  at 
them  with  a  gnmt  of  fury. 

Caught  thus  fairly  between  the  devil 
before  and  the  deep  sea  of  trampling  hoofs 
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behind,  Gr6m  had  no  choice.  A  second's 
waving  of  the  lighted  brands  convinced 
him  that  the  rhinoceros  was  too  dense  of 
brain  to  fear  the  fire,  or  even  to  notice  it. 
Once  more  clutching  the  girl's  hand,  he 
ran  back  a  little  way,  seeking  to  draw  the 
two  perils  together  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  distract  each  other's  atten- 
tion. He  ran  back  till  the  flying  plunging 
herd  of  the  pig-tapirs  came  into  full  view 
aroimd  the  curve  of  the  trail.  Then  with 
all  his  strength  he  forced  his  way  into  the 
grass,  on  the  left,  shouldering  aside  the 
rigid  stems  to  make  room  for  the  girl  to 
enter.  She  hurled  her  blazing  brand  full 
into  the  face  of  the  rhinoceros,  hoping  to 
confuse  or  divert  him  for  an  instant,  then 
thrust  herself  lithely  in  past  Gr6m.  The 
rhinoceros  was  diverted  for  an  instant. 
The  smoke  and  sparks  half  blinded  him, 
and  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  he  checked  him- 
self to  trample  the  strange  assailant  imder 
foot.  Then  he  thundered  forward.  But 
the  tough  stems  of  the  grass  had  closed 
up  again.  The  two  fugitives  were  hidden. 
He  saw  the  packed  herd  of  the  tapirs  bear- 
ing down  upon  him;  and  forgetting  the 
insignificant  creatures  who  had  first  roused 
his  anger  he  charged  forward  at  full  speed 
to  meet  this  new  foe. 

Realizing  well  enough  that  in  three  or 
four  seconds  more  the  crash  would  come, 
and  that  the  struggle  between  the  rhinoc- 
eros and  the  maddened  herd  would  be 
little  short  of  a  cataclysm,  Gr6m  and  the 
girl  struggled  breathlessly  to  force  them- 
selves to  a  safe  distance  lest  they  should 
be  crushed  in  the  mel^e.  The  sweat  ran 
down  into  their  eyes  and  swarms  of  tiny 
insects  breeding  in  the  giant  stems  choked 
their  throats  and  nostrils;  but  they  wrestled 
their  way  onward  blindly,  foot  by  foot. 
Behind  them,  out  in  the  trail,  came  a  pon- 
derous crash,  and  then  an  appalling  ex- 
plosion of  squeals,  screams,  grunts  and 
roars.  The  next  instant  the  rigid  stems 
gave  way  suddenly  before  them,  and  they 
fell  forward,  with  a  startled  cry  from  the 
girl,  into  a  deep  and  sunless  water. 

They  came  up  spluttering  and  choking; 
but  as  soon  as  she  could  catch  breath  the 
girl  laughed,  whereupon  the  grimness  of 
Gr6m's  face  relaxed.  The  water  was  a 
deep  creek  completely  overshadowed  and 
hidden  by  the  rank  growth  along  its  banks. 
But  just  opposite  was  the  tree  whose  refuge 
they  had  been  trying  to  gain.    They  swam 


across  in  half  a  dozen  strokes,  drew  them- 
selves ashore,  and  shook  themselves  like 
a  pair  of  retrievers.  Through  all  the 
flight,  the  fierce  effort  among  the  grass 
stems,  and  the  unexpected  ducking,  they 
had  kept  tenacious  hold  of  every  one  of 
their  treasures. 

But — their  fire  was  out!  The  brand 
was  black;  the  precious  tube,  with  the 
seeds  of  fire  at  its  heart,  was  drenched, 
saturated  and  lifeless. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Gr6m  looked  into 
the  girl's  eyes  steadily,  conveying  to  her 
without  a  word  the  whole  tremendous 
significance  of  their  loss.  The  girl  re- 
sponded, after  a  second's  dismay,  with  a 
look  of  trust  and  adoration  which  brought 
a  rush  of  warmth  to  Gr6m's  heart.  He 
smiled  proudly,  and  shook  his  club  as  if 
to  reassure  himself.  Then  climbing  hur- 
riedly into  the  tree  they  stared  back  over 
the  plimied  tops  of  the  grasses. 

The  sight  that  met  dieir  eyes  was  not 
one  for  weak  nerves.  The  spot  in  the 
grass  which  they  had  just  escaped  from 
was  a  shambles.  The  foremost  of  the 
panic-stricken  pig-tapirs,  met  by  the  charge 
of  the  rhinoceros,  had  been  ripped  and 
split  by  the  rooting  of  his  double  hom, 
and  hurled  to  either  side  as  if  by  some 
titanic  plow.  A  couple  more  had  been 
trampled  down  and  crushed  before  his 
charge  was  stayed  by  the  irresistible  pres- 
sure of  the  surging,  squealing  mass  before 
him.  There  he  had  stood  fast,  like  a 
jagged  promontory  in  the  surges,  tossing 
his  mighty  head  and  thrusting  hideously, 
while  the  rest  of  the  herd  passed  on,  either 
scrambling  clean  over  him  or  breaking 
down  the  canes  and  pouring  around  on 
either  side.  Of  those  that  passed  over 
him  about  one  in  every  three  or  four  got 
ripped  by  the  tossing  hom,  and  went 
staggering  forward  a  few  paces,  only  to 
fall  and  be  trodden  out  by  their  fellows. 
Close  behind  the  last  of  the  squealing 
fugitives  came  the  cause  of  their  p>anic — 
two  immense  black  lions,  who  had  appar- 
ently been  playing  with  their  prey  like 
cats.  When  they  came  face  to  face  with 
the  rhinoceros,  where  he  stood  among  his 
victims  shaking  the  blood  from  hom  and 
head  and  shoulder,  they  stopped  abmptly. 
Together,  perhaps,  they  would  have  been 
a  match  for  him.  But  theirs  was  a  far 
higher  intelligence  than  his.  They  knew 
the  almost  impenetrable  toughness  of  his 
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hide,  his  Berserk  rage,  his  imperviousness 
to  reasonable  fear;  and  they  had  no  care 
to  engage  themselves  without  cause  in  so 
uncertain  and  unprofitable  a  combat. 
With  a  roar  that  rolled  in  thimder  over 
the  plain  and  seemed  to  set  the  very  tree- 
tops  quivering,  they  leaped  lazily  aside 
and  went  off  in  enormous  bounds  through 
the  grass,  circling  about  as  if  to  intercept, 
in  sheer  wantonness  of  slaughter ^  the  rem- 
nants of  the  fleeing  herd.  At  the  sight 
Grdm  frowned  anxiously,  thinking  how 
helpless  he  and  the  girl  would  be  against 
such  foes,  now  that  they  no  longer  had  the 
Shining  One  to  protect  them. 

Squealing  to  split  the  ear,  the  pig-tapirs 
came  galloping  past  the  tree,  making  for 
a  piece  of  water  some  furlongs  further  on, 
where  doubtless  they  hoped  to  evade  both 
the  lions  and  the  rhinoceros.  But  they 
had  yet  another  adversary  to  reckon  with. 

Just  past  the  tree,  at  a  thicket  of  im- 
mense scarlet  poinsettias,  the  trail  curved 
sharply.  From  behind  the  poinsettias  rose 
a  gigantic  shape  unlike  anything  that 
Gr6m  had  ever  dreamed  of.  And  he  knew 
that  the  maker  of  the  mysterious  trail  and 
those  tremendous  footprints  was  before  him. 

With  a  trumpeting  bray  of  indignation 
the  monster  sat  upright  on  hindquarters 
far  more  ponderous  than  those  of  a  mam- 
moth. Its  tail,  as  thick  at  the  base  as 
the  body  of  a  bear,  helped  to  support  it, 
while  its  clumsy  frame  towered  to  a  height 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Its  hind  legs 
were  very  short,  thick  like  tree-tnmks, 
grotesquely  bowed;  and  its  thighs  like 
buttresses.  Its  fore-legs  were  more  arms 
than  legs,  of  startling  length  and  massive 
strength,  draped  in  long  stiff  hair,  and 
terminated  by  colossal  hands  with  inmiense 
hooked  daws  for  fingers.  The  whole  body 
was  dothed  with  rusty  hair  of  an  amazing 
coarseness,  like  matting-fiber.  The  vast 
head,  flat  on  top  and  prolonged  to  a  snout 
that  was  almost  a  proboscis,  had  the  look 
of  being  deformed  by  reason  of  its  fan- 
tastically exaggerated  jowl,  or  lower  jaw. 
This  terrifying  monster  thrust  out  a  narrow 
pink  tongue,  some  three  or  four  feet  in 
length,  stooped  and  turned,  and  gave  a 
hurried  lick  at  something  crouching  be- 
hind the  scarlet-poinsettias.  "Its  baby," 
,  muttered  the  girl,  with  a  little  indrawn 
breath  of  sympathy.  Then  the  strange 
being  sat  up  again  to  meet  and  ward  off 
the  rush  of  maddened  pig-tapirs. 


For  a  moment  it  beat  off  the  assault, 
seizing  the  frantic  beasts  and  hurling  them 
this  way  and  that  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  rabbits.  Then  it  foimd  itself  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  reeking  squeal- 
ing bleeding  horde,  which  paid  no  more 
personal  attention  to  it  than  if  it  had  been 
a  mass  of  rock.  They  rolled  over  the  little 
one,  unheeding,  and  trod  it  flat  in  the  soil. 
Its  death-cry  split  the  air;  and  at  that 
sound  the  mother  seemed  to  sink  down 
into  her  haimches.  In  her  agony  of  rage 
and  grief  she  literally  tore  some  of  her 
assailants  in  halves,  throwing  the  awful 
fragments  impatiently  from  her  in  order 
to  lose  no  time  in  seizing  a  new  victim.  A 
few  seconds  more  and  the  rush  was  past; 
and  presently  the  mad  rout  was  hurling 
itself  with  a  tremendous  splashing  into  the 
water.  The  monster  looked  around  for 
more  victims — and  was  just  in  time  to 
see  the  hideous  vision  of  the  rhinoceros 
charging  down  upon  her.  Triimiphant 
from  the  encoimter  with  the  lions  he  had 
rushed  back  to  slake  his  still  imsatisfied 
fury  on  the  pig-tapirs.  At  any  other  time 
he  would  have  given  such  an  antagonist 
as  the  colossal  megatherium  a  wide  berth; 
but  just  now  he  was  in  one  of  his  mad- 
nesses. His  furious  little  swinish  eyes 
blinking  through  the  blood  which  dripped 
over  them,  he  hurled  himself  straight  on- 
ward. His  horn  was  plunged  into  the 
monster's  paunch;  but  at  the  same  time  one 
of  those  gigantic  armed  hands  fell  irresist- 
ibly on  his  neck,  shattering  the  vertebrae 
through  all  their  deep  protection  of  hide 
and  musde.  He  collapsed  with  an  ex- 
plosive gnmt;  and  the  giant  hands  tossed 
him  aside. 

It  was  a  frightful  woimd  which  the  mon- 
ster had  received;  but  for  a  few  moments 
she  paid  no  attention  to  it,  being  occupied 
in  licking  the  trampled  body  of  her  young 
with  that  amazing  tongue  of  hers.  At 
length,  apparently  convinced  that  the  little 
one  was  quite  dead,  she  brayed  again, 
piteously,  dropped  forward  upon  all  foiurs, 
and  made  off  slowly  down  the  trail,  walk- 
ing with  grotesque  awkwardness  on  the 
sides  of  her  feet.  For  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  she  kept  on,  drawing  a  wake  of 
scarlet  behind  her  as  if  the  poinsettia- 
blooms  were  following;  and  then,  apparently 
exhausted  by  her  woimd,  she  turned  off 
among  the  canes  and  lay  down,  dose  beside 
the  trail  but  effectually  screened  from  it. 
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From  their  place  in  the  tree  Gr6m  and 
the  girl  had  followed  breathlessly  these 
astounding  encounters.  At  last  Gr6m 
spoke. 

"This  is  a  country  of  very  great  beasts" 
he  remarked,  with  the  air  of  one  announc- 
ing a  discovery.  As  A-ya  showed  no  in- 
dmation  whatever  to  dissent  from  this  state- 
ment, he  presently  went  on  to  his  conclusion, 
leaving  her  to  infer  his  minor  premise. 

"We  must  go  back  and  recover  the  Shin- 
ing One.  It  is  not  well  for  us  to  go  on 
without  him." 

"Yes!"  agreed  the  girl  eagerly.  For 
all  her  courage  and  her  passionate  trust 
in  her  man,  the  sight  of  Uiose  black  lions 
bounding  over  the  tops  of  the  towering 
grasses  had  somewhat  shaken  her  nerve. 
She  feared  no  beasts  but  the  swiftest  and 
those  which  might  leap  into  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees.  "Yes!"  she  repeated. 
"Let  us  go  back  for  the  Shining  One,  lest 
he  be  angry  at  us  for  having  put  him  in 
the  water." 

"But  for  yet  a  day  more  we  will  stay 
here  in  this  tree,  and  rest  and  sleep  in 
safety,"  continued  Gr6m,  "that  we  may 
travel  the  more  swiftly  till  we  get  beyond 
the  grasses."  Then,  climbing  higher  into 
the  tree,  he  proceeded  to  build  a  platform 
and  roof  of  interlaced  branches  for  their 
temporary  home.  In  this  task  the  girl 
did  not  help  him,  because  of  the  great 
muscular  strength  which  it  required.  She 
lay  in  a  crotch,  her  hairy  but  long  and 
shapely  legs  coiled  imder  her  like  a  leop- 
ard's, now  gazing  at  her  man  with  ardent 
eyes,  now  staring  out  apprehensively  across 
the  sun-drench^,  perilous  landscape. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  cry  of  amazement, 
and  pointed  excitedly  down  the  trail.  Be- 
yond the  water  wherein  the  pig-tapirs 
had  foimd  refuge,  beyond  the  lurking-place 
of  the  wounded  megatheriimi,  came  three 
men  nmning  desperately.  Shading  his 
eyes,  Grdm  made  out  that  they  were  nearly 
exhausted.  They  were  dearly  men  of 
the  type  of  his  own  tribe,  light-skinned  and 
well-shaped;  and  the  leader,  who  carried 
a  long  dub,  was  a  man  of  stature  equal 
to  his  own.  Gr6m's  sympathies  went  out 
to  them  and  his  impulse  was  to  hasten  to 
their  assistance.  Glandng  further  along 
the  trail  to  learn  the  cause  of  their  so  head- 
long flight,  he  saw  two  black  lions  in  pur- 
suit— ^probably  the  same  two  which  had 
been  driving  the  pig-tapirs  a  couple  of 


hoiUB  earlier.  They  were  coming  on  at 
such  a  pace  that  Gr6m  feared  the  weary 
fugitives  would  be  overtaken  before  they 
could  reach  the  tree  of  refuge.  Instinc- 
tivdy  he  started  to  climb  down.  But,  his 
eyes  falling  upon  the  girl,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  no  right  to  enter  upon  a  venture 
so  utterly  hopeless  while  he  had  her  to 
take  care  of.  His  eager  dutch  upon  his 
spear  relaxed. 

"They  are  spenL  They'll  never  get 
here!"  he  muttered  anxiou^y. 

"No!"  said  A-ya,  with  blank  unconcern. 
"The  lions  will  get  them.  It's  Mawg,  and 
his  two  cousins." 

Gr6m  growled  an  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment. The  girl's  eyes — or  her  in- 
tuitions— ^were  keener  than  his.  But  he 
saw  at  a  second  glance  that  she  was  right 

At  this  moment  Mawg,  running  a  few 
paces  in  advance  by  reason  of  his  superior 
speed  and  stamina,  passed  the  spot  where 
the  wounded  m^atherium  lay  hidden. 
The  monster  lift^  her  dreadfud  head. 
The  next  second  the  other  two  arrived, 
running  dbow  to  dbow,  with  drooped 
shoulders  of  exhaustion.  Through  the 
screen  of  canes  a  gigantic  hand  shot  out 
above  their  heads  and  came  down  upon 
them,  crushing  the  two  together.  They 
had  no  time  for  outcry;  but  it  was  dear 
that  some  soimd  caught  the  leader's  ears, 
for  he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder.  He 
was  near  enough  now  for  the  keen-eyed 
watchers  in  the  tree  to  see  his  face  change 
with  horror.  He  ran  on  without  a  pause, 
but  now  with  fresh  speed,  as  if  the  sight 
had  shocked  him  into  new  vigor.  Se^ig 
that  there  was,  after  all,  a  good  pro^)ect 
of  his  reaching  the  tree  in  time,  Grdm 
swung  down  to  be  ready  to  hdp  him  up. 
As  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  two  lions  approach 
the  hiding-place  of  the  monster. 

That  vast  dawed  hand  still  lay  there 
on  the  two  cnished  bodies  in  the  middle 
of  the  trail.  The  lions  saw  it — ^and  they 
checked  themselves  at  a  safe  distance. 
They  knew  that  just  behind  the  grass- 
screen  lurked  another  such  shaggy  and 
monstrous  member,  waiting  to  rend  them 
as  they  would  rend  an  antdq^e.  They 
shrank  and  drew  back,  snarling  angrily. 
It  is  possible  they  feared  lest  the  saeen 
on  dther  side  of  the  trail  might  conceal 
more  than  one  of  the  monsters;  for  they, 
sprang  far  aside  as  if  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
of  the  perilous  spoL 
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"There's  plenty  of  time!"  muttered 
Grdm,  and  dropped  upon  his  feet  in  the 
middle  of  the  trail.  The  girl  came  in  mad 
haste  after  him,  but  at  his  sharp  command 
"Stay  there!"  she  contented  herself  with 
slipping  out  l^X)n  the  lowest  branch,  just 
over  hS  head,  and  holding  her  spear  ready. 

"Kill  him  I"  she  cried.  But  Gr6m  seemed 
not  to  hear. 

Staggering,  and  half  blind  with  exhaus- 
tion, Mawg  was  within  twenty  paces  be- 
fore he  noticed  who  was  confronting  him. 
Then  his  dull  eyes  blazed.  With  a  snarl 
of  fury  he  hurled  his  dub  straight  at 
Grdm's  face,  missing  him  only  by  a  hand's- 
breadth.  But  the  effort,  and  the  dis- 
appointment at  finding  himself  thus^balked, 
as  he  imagined,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
escape,  seemed  to  finish  him.  He  stumbled 
on  with  groping  hands  outstretched,  and 
fell  just  at  Gr6m's  feet. 

Gr6m  hesitated,  wondering  how  he  could 
get  this  inert  weight  up  into  the  tree.  The 
girl  did  not  imderstand  his  hesitation. 

"Kill  him!"  she  hissed,  leaning  down 
eagerly  from  her  branch  overhead. 

"No,  he's  a  great  warrior,  and  the  tribe 
needs  him"  answered  Gr6m,  stooping  to 
shake  the  prostrate  form. 

Mawg  stirred,  beginning  to  recover. 
Gr6m  shook  him  again. 

"Up  into  the  tree,  quick!"  he  ordered  in  a 
loud  sharp  voice.    "The  lions  are  coming." 

Mawg  roused  himself,  sat  up,  and  stared 
with  a  look  of  bewilderment  changing 
swiftly  into  hate. 

"Up!"  shouted  Gr6m  again.  "The  tree! 
They're  coming!" 

At  this  the  fellow  growled,  but  sprang 
up  as  if  he  had  been  jabbed  with  a  spear, 
and  clambered  into  the  tree  as  nimbly  as 
a  monkey.  Gr6m  followed,  quickly  but 
coolly.  A-ya,  who  had  waited  with  her 
eyes  watchfully  on  Mawg,  slipped  dose 
to  Gr6m's  side;  and  all  three  swimg  upn 
ward  into  the  higher  branches  as  the  two 
lions  arrived  beneath. 

Glaring  up  into  the  tree  with  shrewd 
malevolent  eyes,  the  great  beasts  realized 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  three  man- 
creatures  were  quite  out  of  reach.  Lashing 
their  tufted  tails  in  disappointment,  they 
turned  aside  to  sniff,  in  surly  scorn,  at  the 
dead  moimtainous  hulk  of  the  rhinoceros, 
which  lay  beside  the  scarlet-poinsettias, 
with  one  ponderous  foot  stuck  up  in  the 
air  as  if  in  dumsy  protest  at  Fate.    Com- 


prehending readily  enough  the  manner  of 
its  death,  they  came  back  and  lay  down 
under  the  tree,  and  fell  to  gnawing  lazily 
at  the  body  of  one  of  the  pig-tapirs  which 
the  megatherium  had  torn  in  two.  They 
had  the  air  of  intending  to  stay  some  time; 
so  Gr6m  presently  turned  his  attention  to 
his  rescued  rival. 

Mawg  was  sitting  on  the  next  branch, 
a  good  spear's  length  distant,  and  glower- 
ing at  A-ya's  Uthe  shapeliness  with  eyes  of 
savage  greed.  Gr6m  knit  his  brows,  and 
significantly  passed  an  arm  about  the  girl's 
shoulders.  Mawg  shifted  his  attention 
to  him. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  he  demanded 
in  a  thick  guttural  voice. 

"I  thought  you  ran  as  if  perhaps  you  did 
not  want  the  lions  to  eat  you"  answered 
Grdm. 

Mawg  stared  with  a  stupid  brutality 
and  incomprehension;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
two  men,  meeting  fairly,  seemed  to  lock 
in  a  duel  of  personalities. 

They  presented  a  significant  contrast. 
Both,  physically,  superb  specimens  of 
their  race — the  highest  then  evolved  upon 
the  youthful  earth — the  elder  man,  in  his 
ample  forehead  and  calm  reasoning  eyes, 
displayed  all  the  promise  of  the  future; 
while  the  youth,  low-skulled  and  with  his 
dull  but  pugnadous  eyes  set  under  enor- 
mous bony  brows,  suggested  the  mere 
brute  from  which  the  race  had  mounted. 
His  hair  was  shorter  and  coarser  than 
Gr6m's,  and  foully  matted;  and  his  neck 
was  set  very  far  forward  between  his  pow- 
erful but  lumpy  shoulders.  The  color  of 
his  coarse  and  furrowed  skin  was  so  dark 
as  to  make  the  weathered  tan  of  Gr6m  and 
A-ya  look  white  by  contrast. 

In  no  way  lacking  courage,  but  failing 
in  will  and  steadiness,  in  a  dozen  seconck 
Mawg  involuntarily  shifted  his  gaze,  and 
looked  down  at  the  lions. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  he  demanded 
again,  as  if  he  had  had  no  answer  before. 

"The  tribe  has  too  few  warriors  left.  I 
will  take  you  back  to  the  tribe!"  replied 
Gr6m  with  authority. 

Mawg  curled  back  his  thick  lips  from 
his  great  yellow  dog-teeth  in  a  snarling 
laugh  of  incredulity. 

"You  want  to  kill  me!"  said  he,  nodding 
his  head. 

Gr6m  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  a  look  of  fatigued  contempt,  then 
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tore  off  a  substantial  strip  of  dried  flesh 
from  the  bundle  hanging  on  the  branch, 
and  tossed  it  to  him.  The  fellow  snatched 
it  and  hid  it  behind  him,  being  too  hungry 
to  refuse  it  but  too  savage  to  eat  it  under 
his  captor's  eye.  Gr6m  smiled  slowly,  and 
fell  to  plajdng  with  a  heavy  strand  of  A-ya's 
hair  which  h^d  fallen  over  his  arm.  But 
to  this  caress  the  girl  paid  no  attention. 
She  was  puzzled  and  outraged  at  Gr6m*s 
action  in  protecting  his  rival.  Her  nos- 
trils dilated,  and  a  red  spot  glowed  angrily 
imder  each  cheek-bone. 

Suddenly  from  down  the  trail  came  a 
noise  of  crackling  grass-stems.  The  two 
lions  got  up  from  their  meal  and  turned 
their  heads  inquiringly  toward  the  sound. 
The  next  moment  they  went  stalking  off 
the  opposite  way  with  an  air  of  haughty 
indignation,  ignoring  all  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  pig-tapirs.  When  they  had  roimded 
the  first  turn  in  the  trail  they  leaped  into 
the  grass  and  went  bounding  away  in  a 
straight  line  toward  a  large  patch  of  wood 
some  miles  distant.  The  wounded  mega- 
therium was  returning. 

Perhaps  stung  into  restlessness  by  the 
anguish  of  her  woimd,  the  monster  came 
dragging  herself  back  toward  the  tree, 
crawling  oh  the  sides  of  her  feet.  Arriving 
at  the  scene  of  battle,  she  sniffed  once  more 
at  her  mangled  yoxmg  and  brayed  pit- 
eously  over  it,  then  turning  in  an  explosive 
fury  upon  the  body  of  the  rhinoceros  began 
to  tear  it  limb  from  limb  as  one  might  pull 
apart  a  roast  pigeon.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, she  chanced  to  turn  her  eyes  upon 
the  tree,  and  caught  sight  of  tht  three 
figures  looking  down  upon  her. 

On  the  instant  her  rage  was  diverted  to 
them.  Braying  like  a  steam  siren  she 
came  \mder  the  tree,  reared  herself  against 
it,  flung  her  giant  arms  about  it,  and  strove 
to  pull  it  down.  The  tree  rocked  as  if 
struck  by  a  tornado;  and  Mawg,  who  had 
been  too  slow  to  notice  what  was  about 
to  happen,  gave  a  yell  of  horror  as  he  barely 
saved  himself  from  falling.  The  girl 
laughed — whereupon  he  shot  her  a  meaning 
look  which  so  enraged  her  that  she  raised 
her  spear  as  if  to  transfix  him.  But  there 
was  too  much  happening  below  for  her  at- 
tention to  remain  on  Mawg.  Finding  the 
tree  quite  too  sturdy  to  be  pulled  down  off 
hand,  the  monster  gripped  the  lowest 
main  branch,  a  limb  eight  or  ten  inches 
through,  and  with  one  wrench  peeled  it 


down  like  a  stalk  of  celery.  Her  first 
effort,  upon  the  main  trunk,  had  set  the 
blood  once  more  pumping  crimson  from 
her  wound;  but  she  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  Reaching  to  the  next  great  branch, 
she  ripped  that  one  down  also,  taking 
another  great  strip  from  the  main  trunk. 
Gr6m  saw  that  her  purpose  obviously  was 
to  pull  the  tree  to  pieces  bit  by  bit,  in  order 
to  get  at  her  intended  victims.  Mawg 
apparently  saw  this  also,  and  it  was  too 
much  for  him.  Gripping  his  strip  of  dried 
meat  between  his  teeth  he  slipped  aroimd 
the  trunk  till  he  was  sheltered  from  the 
monster's  sight,  dropped  to  a  branch  which 
stretched  far  over  the  water,  ran  out  along 
it  nimbly  as  an  ape,  and  dived.  The 
monster,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two  re- 
maining in  the  tree,  never  noticed  his  es- 
cape. Mawg  swam  the  creek,  thrust  his 
way  through  the  grass-stems,  darted  back 
to  snatch  up  his  dub,  shook  it  at  Gr6m,  and 
yelling  an  obscene  taunt  raced  off  to  seek 
himself  another  retreat  before  nightfall. 

Neither  Gr6m  nor  A-ya  had  any  heed 
to  spare  him  at  that  moment.  The  mon- 
ster had  just  torn  down  a  limb  so  huge  that 
the  main  trunk  was  almost  split  in  half  by 
its  loss.  Grdm  saw  that  unless  he  could 
stop  this  process  of  destruction,  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  tree  would  be  over- 
thrown. The  monster  was  just  rearing 
herself  to  clutch  the  next  great  bough 
Spear  in  hand,  Grdm  slipped  down  to  meet 
her,  and  halted  on  a  branch  just  out  of 
reach.  The  monster  brayed  vindictively, 
stretched  to  her  full  height,  and  then  shot 
forth  her  tremendous  muscular  red  coil 
of  tongue,  thinking  evidently  to  lick  down 
her  insignificant  adversary  from  his  perch 
She  was  within  an  indi  of  succeeding. 
Gr6m  just  eluded  the  strange  attack  by 
stepping  aside  nimbly.  Quick  as  thought, 
A-ya's  spear  slashed  the  dreadful  red 
tongue  as  it  reached  flickering  after  her 
lord's  ankles.  The  next  moment,  seeing 
the  monster's  throat  upstretched  and  im- 
guarded,  Gr6m  drove  his  spear,  full  force, 
straight  into  the  soft  hollow  of  it.  The 
weapon  sank  in  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  three 
feet,  till  the  ragged  flint  lodged  in  the 
vertebrae  of  the  monster's  neck.  Then 
the  shaft  was  wrenched  violently  from  his 
hand;  and  the  monster,  blowing  blood  and 
foam  from  mouth  and  nostrils,  fell  with  a 
crash  among  the  litter  of  great  branches 
which  she  had  pulled  down. 
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Grdm  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and 
commended  the  girl  for  her  timely  and  ef- 
fective stroke  at  that  terrible  tongue. 
Then  he  set  himself  coolly  to  the  task  of 
completing  their  shelter  for  the  night. 

"I'm  glad  we  are  rid  of  that  Mawg." 

"You  should  have  killed  him"  said  the 
girl  curtly. 

"But  why?"  demanded  Grdm.  In  his 
eyes  the  fellow  was  valuable  tribal  prop- 
erty, a  fighting  asset. 

"He  wants  me/"  answered  the  girl. 

Grdm  let  his  eyes  roam  all  over  her — 
face,  hair,  and  form — ^and  such  a  look  of 
passionate  admiration  glowed  in  their 
steady  depths  that  her  anger  faded,  her 
own  eyes  dropped,  and  her  breast  gave  a 
happy,  incomprehensible  flutter. 

"Of  course  he  wants  you"  said  Grdm, 
wondering,  as  he  spoke,  at  the  ring  of  his 
own  voice.  "You  are  the  fairest  thing  on 
earth.  All  men  Whose  eyes  come  to  rest 
on  you  must  want  you.  But  none  shall 
have  you,  ever,  for  you  are  mine." 

And  at  that  the  girl  forgot  her  anger, 
and  forgave  him  for  having  neglected  to 
kill  Mawg. 

That  night  sleep  was  impossible  for 
them,  though  their  lofty  shelter  was  com- 
fortable and  secure.  A  vast  orange  moon, 
near  the  full,  illimiinated  the  spacious 
landscape;  and  beneath  the  tree  came  all 
the  giant  night-prowlers,  gathering  to  the 
unparalleled  banquet  which  the  day  had 
spread  for  them.  Only  the  two  black 
lions,  perhaps  already  glutted,  did  not 
come.  Wolves,  a  sniall  pack  of  self-dis- 
ciplined wild  dogs,  a  troop  of  hyenas,  and 
several  enormous  leopards,  howled,  snarled, 
and  wrangled  in  knots  over  the  widely- 
scattered  carcasses,  each  group  watching 
its  neighbors  with  suspicion  and  deadly 
animosity.  A  gigantic  red  bear  came  lum- 
bering up,  and  all  the  lesser  prowlers 
scattered  discreetly  but  resentfully  before 
him.  He  strode  straight  to  the  chief  place, 
under  the  rent,  disheveled  tree,  and  fell 
to  tearing  at  the  mountainous  corpse  of 
the  megatherium.  He  was  xmdisturbed 
till  two  sabre-tooths  arrived,  their  striped 
coats  vivid  in  the  moonlight,  their  foot- 
long  tusks  giving  their  broad  masks  a 
dreadful  grin.  Before  one  sabre-tooth  the 
bear  would  have  stood  his  ground  scorn- 
fully; but  before  the  two  he  thought  it 
best  to  defer.    Slowly,  and  with  a  thunder- 


ous grumbling,  he  moved  over  to  the  body 
of  the  rhinoceros,  pretending  that  he  pre- 
ferred it.  The  air  was  split  and  battered 
with  the  clamor  of  raving  voices.  Other 
sabre-tooths  came,  and  then  another  bear. 
There  were  swift,  sudden  battles,  as 
swiftly  dropped  because  neither  combat- 
ant wished  to  fight  to  a  finish  when  there 
was  feasting  so  abundant  for  all.  And 
once  a  leopard,  dodging  the  paw  of  a  sabre- 
tooth,  sprang  into  the  tree,  only  to  fall 
back  howling  from  the  ^>ears  thrust  through 
the  floor  of  Grdm's  platform. 

A  little  before  dawn  the  girl  slept,  while 
Grdm  kept  watch  beside  her  lest  another 
leopard  should  fancy  to  explore  their 
refuge.  An  hoiu:  later,  when  the  first 
mystic  pallor  was  spreading  over  the 
landscape,  she  awoke  with  a  cry  of  fear, 
ahd  clung  to  Grdm's  arm,  shuddering. 

"But  what  is  it?"  he  asked  in  a  tender 
voice,  stroking  her  heavy  mane. 

"I  was  afraid!"  she  answered,  like  a  diild. 

"What  were  you  afraid  of?"  asked 
Grdm,  humoring  her. 

"I  was  afraid  of  Mawg.  I  am  afraid  of 
him  I"  she  answered,  sitting  up  and  shaking 
the  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  staring  out 
fearfully  over  the  gray  transparent  plains. 

"Why  should  you  fear  Mawg?"  demanded 
Grdm  proudly.  "Am  not  I  your  man? 
And  am  not  I  always  with  you?  Many 
such  mad  brutes  as  Mawg  could  not  take 
you  ffom  me." 

"I  know,"  answered  the  girl,  "that  he 
would  be  as  straw  in  my  lord's  hands. 
But — even  Grdm  must  sometimes  sleep!" 

Grdm  laughed  gently  at  her  forebodings. 

"He  must  sleep  now,  indeed,  for  we  have 
a  long  and  perilous  journey  before  us!" 
said  he.  Laying  his  great  shaggy  head  in  her 
lap,  and  stretching  his  limbs  as  far  as  the 
tiny  platform  would  allow,  he  was  asleq> 
in  two  seconds.  The  girl,  stooping  for- 
ward till  her  rich  hair  shadowed  the  nigged 
sleeping  face  with  its  calm  brows,  pondered 
deeply  over  his  inexplicable  forbearance 
toward  his  rival.  Her  instincts  all  assured 
her  that  it  was  dangerous;  but  something 
else  within  her,  something  which  she 
strove  in  vain  to  grasp,  suggested  to  her 
that  in  some  way  it  was  noble,  and  made 
her  glad  of  it.  Then  all  at  once  the  first 
of  the  sunrise,  flooding  into  the  tree-tc^, 
bathed  her  face  with  a  rosy  glow,  and  won- 
derfully transfigured  it. 


(The  fifth  instalment  ol  the  romance  ol  Grftm  and  A-ya.  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Brands."  will 

appear  in  the  Janoaxy  number.) 
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TO  bring  newly  constructed  palaces  and 
pavilions  into  harmony  with  their 
surroundings;  to  make  green  grass 
grow  over  shifting  sandy  wastes,  and  trees 
on  the  wind-swept  shores  of  San  Francisco 
bay;  to  smooth  out  and  give  the  final 
artistic  touch  to  the  work  of  artisan,  me- 
chanic, electrician,  engineer  and  architect 
are  the  tasks  of  the  Exposition  Landscape 
Gardener.  To  fill  this  important  office  re- 
quires a  man  of  no  ordinary  capacity.  He 
must  have  the  technical  training  of  an  engi- 
neer, a  gardener,  a  botanist  and  an  architect. 
Above  ail  he  must  have  a  wide  experience 
and  executive  ability.  Any  city  is  fortunate 
which  has  one  man  of  this  caliber.  The 
directors  of  the  Panama-Pad&c  Exposition 
were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  San 
Francisco  had  one  such  man,  Mr.  John 
McLaren,  Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  and  appointed  him  Landscape  Gar- 
dener of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  choice,  let  him  visit  Golden 
Gate  Park,  not  to  compare  it  with  Eastern 
parks,  but  remembering  that  forty  years 
ago  it  was  a  desolate  area  of  shifting  sand 
dunes,  of  which  Mr.  Olmstead,  the  maker 
of  Central  Park,  New  York,  said:  "It  pre- 
sents more  difficulties  than  any  other  park 
area  in  the  United  States."  When  Mr. 
McLaren  took  charge  of  the  Park  in  1886, 
the  work  of  sand  reclamation  was  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Undaunted  by  the 
failures  of  his  predecessors  he  began  experi- 
menting with  Sea  Bent  Grass  {Amophilla 
arenaria)  by  means  of  which  many  thou- 
sands of  sandy  acres  had  been  reclaimed  in 
^  jDenniark,  France  and  Spain.    This  grass, 


slow  in  starting,  had  to  be  carefully  nurtured 
in  the  nursery  for  two  years.  After  four 
years  of  patient  work  the  Superintendent 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  the"  veering  sand 
dunes  firmly  anchored  by  means  of  the 
spreading  root-stOcks  of  the  grass,  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  nature  requiring  the 
dogged  persistence  of  a  General  Grant. 

If  any  Harbor  View  visitor  with  the 
stinging  sand  blowing  in  his  face  feels  skep- 
tical about  the  lotus  ponds,  green  swards 
and  exotic  growths  which  are  promised,  let 
him  bear  in  mind  the  history  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  remember  that  all  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  Park — Alvord  Lake,  the 
Music  Stadium,  the  Japanese  Garden,  the 
Children's  Playground  (the  first  uj  the 
United  States),  the  Sudium  the  Chain  of 
Lakes  with  their  wooded  island  and  gor- 
geous rhododendron  plantations — have  been 
created  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McLaren. 
The  problem  presented  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  is  comparatively  simple 
when  compared  with  that  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  as,  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

The  present  Park'is  npt  oilly  a  monument 
to  proressional' skill  ahd  dogged  persever- 
ance, but  also  to  this  man's  tact  and  ability 
to  interest  the  general  public.  When  he  took 
charge  of  the  Park,  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  not  simply  indifferent  (the  usual 
attitude  toward  parks  in  those  days),  but 
positively  hostile.  The  general  feeUng  was 
that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in 
selecting  such  a  desolate  and  arid  area.  The 
Park  Superintendent  not  only  received  no 
encouragement,  but  met  with  open  oppo- 
sition. He  soon  overcame  this  and  inter- 
ested the  people,  especially  the  influential 
business  men,  who  came  forward  with  large 


John  MelAren.  Buperlntendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  San  FimnclBco, 
tbouund  acres  of  Bhlllins  nnd  Into  •crn?9  of  permfttiunt  ti 
■       ■   ^     —  St  gsrdunlng  proWeir 
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donations  making  possible  such  attractive 
and  beneficial  features  as  the  Children's 
Playground  and  the  Music  Stadium. 

With  characteristic  energy  and  foresight 
Mr.  McLaren  has  twenty  thousand  trees, 
tc^ether  with  thousands  of  shrubs,  vines, 
p.nd  herbaceous  plants  in  the  nursery  in 


Tennessee  Valley.  Thousands  of  bedding 
plants  are  being  raised  in  the  greenhouses  so 
that  there  will  be  a  constant  sui^ly  to  keep 
all  the  Exposition  flower  beds  fresh  and 
blooming.  He  has  arranged  for  the  trans- 
portation of  many  thousands  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  their  native  haunts  in  canyon 
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and  valley  to  the  Fair  Grounds.  He  has 
planned  a  wonderful  Redwood  Canyon  to 
be  reproduced  on  the  Exposition  Grounds. 
He  is  pushing  the  work  with  vigor  and  no 
obstacle  is  insimnoimtable.  To  cover  the 
salty  sand  which  makes  up  a  portion  of  the 
ground  at  Harbor  View,  he  is  transporting 
200,000  cubic  yards  of  soil  from  the  islands 
of  the  Sacramento  river. 

From  his  little  oflSce  in  the  Park  Lodge, 
this  indomitable  leader  directs  the  work  of 
both  Park  and  Exposition.  He  meets,  with 
unfailing  courtesy,  the  himdreds  of  people 
who  come  to  him;  the  woman  with  a  palm 
in  her  front  yard  which  she  wishes  to 
donate  to  the  Exposition,  the  student  de- 
siring specimens,  the  workman,  the  press 
representative,  the  business-man  and  the 
director;  but  the  idlers  and  purposeless 
visitors  are  apt  to  be  rather  siunmarily  dis- 
missed. Combined  with  his  force  and  power 
are  sincerity,  simplicity  and  modesty.  He 
will  talk  of  Ids  work  by  the  hour,  and  loves 
every  tree  in  the  Park,  but  when  you  try  to 
get  him  to  talk  of  himself  he  is  as  uncom- 
mimicative  as  an  oyster.  When  he  leaves 
the  office  and  goes  into  the  living-room  of 
the  Park  Lodge  he  becomes  the  genial  host 
full  of  humor,  and  the  fortunate  guest  has  a 
vision  of  an  ideal  home,  graced  by  his  inter- 
esting wife. 

From  his  name  and  characteristics  the 
reader  has  already  guessed  that  he  is  a 
Scotchman.  Landscape  gardening  has  been 
his  life-work.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
became  an  apprentice  on  a  fine  old  Scotch 
estate,  called  Bannock  Bum  House.  There 
he  learned  greenhouse  management  and 
floriculture.  Later  he  went  to  the  larger 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Wemys  and  then 
finished  his  education  by  working  and  study- 
ing in  the  world-famous  Edinbourgh  Bo- 
tanical Gardens.  Ambitious  and  enthu- 
siastic, he  began  to  feel  that  the  Old  World 
offered  no  great  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, and  was  attracted  to  California  as 
the  "land  of  opportunity,"  furnishing  a 
^lendid  field  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. El  Cerrito,  the  estate  of  George  H. 
Howard,  was  his  first  notable  work  in  Cali- 
fornia, then  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  now, 
when  most  men  of  his  age  would  be  seeking 
retirement  and  rest,  he  is  actively  engaged 
in  solving  the  landscape-gardening  prob- 
lems of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Though  Scotch  by  birth,  he  is  Califomian 
by  adoption  and  admires  our  native  plants 


and  trees  as  genuinely  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
in  the  West.  Even  the  glory  of  the  heatiier, 
sung  by  every  Scotch  bard,  pales  in  his  eyes 
before  the  glory  of  our  rhododendron- 
covered  hillsides  and  our  verdurous  redwood 
canyons.  In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  we 
need  have  no  question  about  the  outcome 
of  the  Landscape  Gardening  in  191 5.  We 
have  his  own  word  that  "This  is  to  be  no 
green  Exposition,  but  glowing  with  the 
harmonious  combination  of  native  and 
exotic  flowers." 

Lela  Angier  Lenfest. 


A  Brace  of  Champions 

A  MOST  remarkable  development  as 
an  expert  shot  has  been  made  by 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Champion  of  Portland,  Ore. 
She  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  woman  shot 
in  the  state  of  Oregon,  yet  six  years  ago 
she  had  an  aversion  to  a  gim  and  woidd 
not  think  of  shooting  even  a  bird. 

It  is  a  story  of  conjugal  felicity.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Champion, 
who  has  been  the  sales-manager  of  a  Port- 
land manufacturing  company  for  the  past 
five  years,  she  was  absolutely  untrained 
to  the  use  pf  a  gim.  Mr.  Champion  has 
been  one  of  the  most  ardent  hunters  in 
Portland  for  many  years,  and  as  this  was 
his  principal  method  of  relaxation  from  a 
multitude  of  business  duties,  Mrs.  Cham- 
pion determined  to  learn  to  shoot,  so  that 
she  could  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
many  excursions  for  game  birds.  She 
would  not  be  content  with  making  the 
trips  as  the  average  wife  would,  a  cuUnary 
assistant  only.  She  wanted  to  find  if  the 
sport  was  really  engrossing  enough  to  make 
it  worth  her  husband's  time.  With  him 
she  took  several  turns  at  the  traps  of  the 
Portland  Gun  Club  and  was  taught  to 
handle  a  shot-gun.  Then  came  the  mem- 
orable day,  now  over  five  years  ago,  when 
she  first  went  to  the  duck  lakes. 

It  was  a  hard  trip.  They  left  in  a  laimch 
Ikte  on  a  Saturday  evening  down  the 
Willamette  river  so  as  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
preserves  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 
It  is  a  long  twelve  miles  down  the  river 
from  Portland  to  its  junction  with  the  ma- 
jestic Columbia  at  Sauvies  island,  and  that 
night  there  was  a  dense  fog.  They  were 
lost  and  could  not  find  their  way  on  the 
wide  stream,  trying  their  best  but  being 


unable  to  prevent  the  launch  from  waver- 
ing and  going  from  bank  to  bank. 

Thus,  though  it  was  about  midnight  when 
they  began  the  trip,  they  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Mclntyre  landing  until  about  9  o'clock  the 
nextmoming.  Theday wasdarkanddreary. 


the  ducks  would  not  move  and  the  fog  added 
a  great  deal  to  the  discomfort.  However, 
the  Champions  got  several  ducks  and  Mrs. 
Champion  stood  the  trip  well. 

Several  weeks  later,  under  more  favor- 
able  circumstances,    they   again   resolved 
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to  go  out.  This  time  everything  worked 
well  and  they  were  in  the  blinds  at  the 
right  time.  There  had  been  a  big  storm 
the  night  before  and  the  birds  were  in 
flight.  Mr.  Champion  got  two  dozen, 
and  his  wife,  her  first  real  shooting,  bagged 
six.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Champion  learned  of  the  pleasures  of  himt- 
ing,  and  she  is  now  a  more  ardent  Nimrod 
than  her  husband. 

The  lake  frequented  by  the  Champions 
is  situated  on  the  famous  Sauvies  island, 
twelve  miles  from  Portland.  This  low- 
lying  body  of  land  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  ^^Uamette  and  Columbia  rivers  and  is 
covered  with  a  network  of  sloughs  arid 
lakes.  As  this  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea  the  water  is  fresh,  and  as 
Portland  hunters  have  been  feeding  the 
birds  there  for  many  years  they  know  the 
place  and  swarm  there  each  season.  There 
are  possibly  three  hundred  men  that  use 
the  different  lakes  for  hunting,  but  among 
all  the  Mclntyre  place,  that  the  Cham- 
pions shoot  on,  is  known  as  the  champion 
mallard  hole. 

Rain  and  storms  make  ideal  duck-shoot- 
ing. The  Oregon  limit  for  a  day's  shoot 
is  thirty-five  birds.  For  three  consecutive 
Simdays  in  season  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Champion 
have  brought  the  limit  home  with  them. 
Nothing  but  mallards  have  been  in  the  bag. 
In  the  published  photograph  the  Cham- 
pions— ^rightly  named — are  shown  with  a 
record  bag  shot  November  loth.  On  this 
day  they  had  the  limit  and  returned  to 
Portland  in  time  for  dinner,  shooting  less 
than  four  hours.  Mr.  Champion's  string, 
as  shown,  is  short  seven  birds,  and  Mrs. 
Champion's  is  short  more,  as  she  foimd  it 
impossible  to  carry  them  all,  some  having 
to  be  expressed  home  to  Portland. 

Not  only  is  Mrs.  Champion  an  expert 
at  duck  hunting  but  she  and  her  husband, 
with  their  well-trained  Irish  setter,  are 
familiar  figiu'es  at  several  of  their  favorite 
haunts  in  the  Willamette  valley  where 
they  shoot  the  famous  China  pheasant. 

De  Witt  L.  Harry. 


An  Aviator  on  Earth 

TT  rE  had  just  crossed  the  field,  on  half 

W    a  round  of  golf,  and  Mr.  Curtiss  was 

donning  his  hip  rubber  boots  in  order  to 

embark  in  the  duck-boat  for  his  flying- 


machine  camp  where  he  was  to  test  out  a 
new  Government  gyroscope  appliance,  when 
he  stooped  suddenly  and  said:  "See  that 
pretty  little  flower.  Wonder  what  it  is?  In 
a  short  time  now  the  whole  groimd  will  be 
covered  with  it." 

That  was  Glenn  H.  Curtiss:  halting,  in 
rubber  boots,  between  golf  and  flying,  to 
note  a  minute  blossom  that  other  people 
would  have  stepped  on.  But  this  was  no 
sign  that  he  was  thinking  especially  of  the 
flower,  even  while  talking  about  it.  As  like 
as  not  he  was  improving  the  gyroscope,  or 
perfecting  some  balancing  device  yet  in- 
visible. 

Returning  from  the  aviation  camp,  his 
Government  craft  still  on  probation,  about 
to  make  a  putt  for  bogy  score  he  stopped, 
examined  his  cleek  as  if  he  was  just  dis- 
covering it,  and  observed:  "There's  a 
whole  lot  of  air-resistance  to  this  thing.  I 
wonder  why  a  stream-line  head  wouldn't  be 
good."    Then  he  putted — with  the  cleek. 

That,  also,  was  Glenn  H.  Curtiss;  and  I 
confidently  look  for  a  patent  on  a  stream- 
line golf  club  to  appear,  any  day. 

Mr.  Curtiss  has  a  convenient  dual  per- 
sonality which  works  while  he  works  and 
continues  while  he  sleeps.  That  is,  he  pos- 
sesses within  him  a  sort  of  twin-propeller 
system,  operating  independently  one  of  the 
other.  Therefore  when  the  one  propeller 
seems  to  be  loafing,  at  intermittent  speed, 
the  other  is  driving  ahead,  cleaving  a  way 
to  something  definite  and  frequently  un- 
expected. He  assigns  a  portion  of  his  brain- 
cells  to  solve  a  certain  problem;  the  re- 
mainder he  permits  to  roam  at  large,  seeking 
what  they  may  devour,  be  it  a  blossom  of 
the  field  or  a  stream-line  golf-club.  These 
side-issues  are  apt  to  result  in  matter  of  im- 
portance; but  the  main  issue  never  has  been 
neglected,  and,  eventually,  presto!  there  it 
comes,  full-fledged. 

To  walk  and  sit  and  talk  and  play  and 
work  with  Mr.  Curtiss  is  not  to  know  of 
what  he  really  is  thinking.  Beneath  his 
veneer  of  being  resolutely  interested  in  the 
affair  of  the  moment — golf,  baby,  or  hole  in 
his  rubber  boot — is  that  phase  of  intent 
abstraction  which  indicates  a  subconscious- 
ness at  hard  labor  upon  something  to  do 
with  flying. 

Consequently  young  Mr.  Curtiss  has  not 
stopped  with  the  one  t)q>e  of  aeroplane. 
His  own  and  rival  machines  arose  from  and 
lighted  upon  land.    This  was  all  very  well, 
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with  a  mild  diffidence  that  conveys,  in 
tentative  fashion,  the  preamble:  "Excuse 
me;  but  don't  you  think  we'd  better?" 
Usually  the  party  of  the  second  part  so 
thinks.  Although  he  is  a  thin  man,  he  can 
pass  up  the  smashing  of  a  six-thousand- 
dollar  machine,  and  greet  the  latest  inter- 
viewer with  a  smile — even  if,  behind  his 
smile,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  operator.  That  shows  his  nerve;  and 
nerve  he  has,  for  he  is  a  fighter  to  the  last 
ditch. 

Slender,  of  medium  height,  with  high 
forehead,  large  ears,  face  rather  lean  and 
pointed,  and  a  peculiarly  intense,  pondering 
gaze:  there  is  Mr.  Curtiss  when  you  meet 
him.  He  doesn't  at  all  answer  one's  mental 
conception  of  the  "speed  marvel"  who, 
starting  early,  first  drove  his  one-cylinder 
motor-cycle  invention  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour;  next  drove  it  at  a  mile  in  fifty-six  and 
two-fifths  seconds;  advanced  it  to  a  two- 
cylinder  machine  and  drove  it  ten  miles  in 
sUghtly  imder  nine  minutes;  advanced  it  to 
an  eight-cylinder  machine  ("the  fastest 
vehicle  ever  built  to  carry  a  man")  and 
drove  it  a  mile  in  twenty-six  and  two-fifths 
seconds.  He  wore  no  goggles,  no  especial 
costume.  He  merely  got  on,  took  a  two- 
mile  running  start,  and  did  it.  That,  also, 
was  just  like  Curtiss. 

This  is  ancient  history.  Motor-cycles 
today  are  current — ^but  the  record  still 
stands,  I  believe.  The  early  feats  of  aviation 
seem  ancient  history,  too;  but  having  ex- 
changed his  own  motor-cycle  for  his  own 
aeroplane,  yoimg  Mr.  Curtiss  won  per- 
manently the  first  Scientific  A  merican  trophy 
for  a  straight-away  flight  of  one  kilometer; 
won  for  America  the  first  International 
Aviation  meet,  at  Rheims;  won  the  New 
York  World  $10,000  purse  for  a  flight  down 
the  Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York — ^in 
so  doing  maintaining  an  average  speed  of 
over  fifty  miles  an  hour  for  150  miles. 

However,  of  these  feats  he  doesn't  speak. 
One  is  led  to  infer  that  maybe  they  were 
escapades  of  his  wild  youth  (he  is  thirty-five, 
you  know),  before  Uie  steadying  effect  of 
the  new  baby — who,  he  modestly  asserts. 


"seems  to  have  a  well-developed  sense  of 
balance." 

Mr.  Curtiss  has  two  headquarters.  At 
Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  his  boyhood  home 
which  he  has  made  partner  in  his  industry, 
is  his  aeroplane  factory  and  one  of  his  flying 
fields;  here  he  establishes  himself  in  the 
summer.  For  winter  use  he  has  built  him- 
self and  family  a  house  on  Coronado  Beach, 
across  the  bay  from  San  Diego,  California; 
and  almost  within  hailing  distance,  opposite 
the  house  on  North  Island,  is  his  winter  ex- 
periment station  and  aviation  field. 

Spanish  Bight,  a  narrow  inlet,  separates 
North  Island  from  Coronado,  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss and  any  of  his  guests  paddle  across. 
First  they  play  golf,  with  a  club  apiece,  from 
the  house  to  the  mud- flats — committing  the 
sacrilege  of  going  from  hole  11  to  hole  4  and 
thence  to  hole  15.  But  no  matter.  To  a 
spirit  like  Mr.  Curtiss,  it  is  more  what  you 
do  than  how  you  do  it,  and  he  is  learning 
to  drive. 

At  the  mud-flats  he  extracts  from  a  secret 
place  his  hip  rubber  boots  (somehow  the 
tide  is  always  out)  and  obligingly  carries  his 
guests  pick-a-back  out  to  the  skiff  which  is 
hanging  to  its  stake.  Then  in  plebeian 
fashion  all  voyage  across;  and  Mr.  Curtiss 
usually  wears  his  boots  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing, even  to  fly  in  when  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  give  some  machine  a  try-out.  The 
spectacle  of  an  aviator  flying  in  rubber  boots 
is  not  wholly  orthodox;  but  that,  again,  is 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss. 

The  great  reason  why  I,  one  of  the  poUoi, 
like  Mr.  Curtiss  is  because  he  is  so  kind 
toward  all  the  fool  questions  and  comments 
and  theories  of  a  layman.  To  any  sugges- 
tion he  will  listen  attentively;  with  a  puzzled 
little  frown  revolve  the  matter  and  survey 
it  at  every  angle.  Then  he  will  say:  "N-no, 
I  don't  think  so.  Let's  see,  now;"  and  most 
gently  and  painstakingly  will  proceed  to 
demonstrate  his  idea — ^which  invariably  is 
right.  So  you  can  see  why  all  the  employees, 
and  all  the  students,  both  civil  and  military, 
are  glad  to  see  "G.  H."  step  ashore  in  his 
rubber  boots,  ready  for  business. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
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time  from  ten  to  twenty  years  will  have  the 
effect  of  fortifying  their  profitable  position. 
Nor  can  they  be  dislodged,  forced  to  let  go, 
except  by  spreading  the  annual  operation 
charge  over  the  entire  body  of  land  mider 
the  project,  instead  of  confiiiing  this  charge 
to  the  tracts  actually  watered  and  cultivated. 
In  the  futiu-e,  however,  the  speculator 
wiU  have  hard  work  skimming  the  imeamed 
increment  created  by  the  investment  of  the 
people's  money.  In  all  probability  no  recla- 
mation of  private  property  by  public  f imds 
will  be  undertaken  unless  the  landowners 
agree  to  sell  their  excess  holdings  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  Service  to  actual  settlers  only. 
Such  a  clause  might  decrease  the  number 
of  hopeful  speculators,  but  it  will  serve  to 
make  the  number  of  homes  on  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  projects  grow  and  multiply 
rapidly. 

When  Fake  Leather  Gets  the  Boot 

A  RING  made  of  ten-karat  gold  presents 
the  same  appearance  as  an  eighteen- 
karat  ornament  and  will  outwear  the  latter. 
De^ite  longer  wear,  the  jeweler  who  puts 
the  eighteen-karat  stamp  on  a  ten-karat 
ring  may  have  to  go  to  jail  if  he  is  found 
out. 

A  shoe  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  one 
hundred  per  cent  leather.  Now  come  the 
advocates  of  Piu-e  Shoe  legislation  and 
maintain  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  shoes 
selling  for  less  than  four  dollars  a  pair  con- 
tain heels,  inner  soles  and  counters  made 
of  leather  scrap  mixed  with  glue,  of  fiber, 
strawboard  and  paper-board  that  dissolves 
and  becomes  fluid  when  it  is  exposed  to 
moistiu'e. 

But,  say  the  manufacturers  of  cheap 
shoes,  our  composition  stuff  will  wear 
practicaUy  as  long  as  the  genuine  article. 
Besides,  we  can't  produce  an  inexpensive 
shoe,  what  with  the  rising  cost  of  leather 
and  labor,  imless  we  use  cheap  substitutes. 

If  these  argimients  are  sound,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  fact  that  leather  substitutes  are 
used  in  shoes  offered  for  sale  can  do  harm 
to  no  one.  If  low-priced  shoes  cannot  be 
made  and  marketed  except  by  the  use  of 
imitation  leather,  a  statement  of  the  fact 
will  not  reduce  consumption  of  cheap 
shoes.  If,  however,  all-leather  shoes  can  be 
produced  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  con- 
sumer, the  honest  manufactiu'er  and  the 
dealer  will  be  benefited. 

The   West,    where   large   quantities   of 


leather  are  produced  and  where  shoes  are 
subjected  to  extra  hard  wear,  may  well 
insist  on  the  passage  of  Pure  Shoe  laws  of 
the  kind  in  force  in  Michigan  and  Louis- 
iana. 

The  Servant  in  the  Western  House 

OF  the  potential  heat  contained  in  a  ton 
of  coal  shoveled  under  the  boilers, 
only  thirteen  per  cent  is  actually  trans- 
formed into  steam,  eighty-seven  per  cent 
vanishes  through  the  chimney.  Though 
the  best  minds  among  engineers  and  chem- 
ists have  wrestled  with  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  coal's  low  efficiency  for  a  cen- 
tury, small  progress  has  been  made.  Util- 
ization of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  caloric 
energy  residing  in  coal  is  still  the  very 
peak  of  a  boiler  plant's  efficiency. 

Coal  is  bum^  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler.  The  gasoline  motor  bums  its  fuel 
internally.  Though  the  internal-combus- 
tion motor  is  a  decided  step  forward,  the 
waste  is  still  tremendous.  Few  motors 
transform  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
fuel's  potential  energy  into  actual  power; 
eighty  per  cent  still  goes  to  waste,  is  carried 
away  in  elaborate  water-cooling  systems 
and  radiators. 

The  Diesel  engine  caused  a  sensation 
among  mechanical  engineers  by  its  low 
fuel  cost,  by  its  efficiency.  It  reached  a 
point 'that  few  fuel  experts  had  dreamed  of 
seeing  attained:  it  made  available  for  work 
full  thirty  per  cent  of  its  fuel  energy. 
But  even  this  epoch-making  invention 
dissipated  seventy  per  cent  of  the  precious 
stuff  that  lightens  human  labor. 

Water  which,  falling  from  a  height, 
moves  impulse  wheels  and  turbines  by  its 
pressure  or  weight,  transmits  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  energy  to  the  shaft.  Of  late 
turbines  have  been  constructed  that  util- 
ize ninety  per  cent  of  the  water's  energy. 
In  transforming  this  energy  into  electric 
current,  the  modem  generator  loss  rarely 
exceeds  three  per  cent.  Hydro-electric 
current  is  king  of  the  efficiency  realm;  no 
other  form  of  power  can  approach  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  generator  moimted 
on  the  shaft  of  a  water  wheel. 

To  keep  the  pistons  of  a  steam  plant 
moving,  armies  of  men  must  forever  toil 
in  darkness  and  danger,  risk  life  and  health 
in  the  coal  mines.  Their  work  is  never 
done.  When  a  hydro-electric  installation 
is  completed,  the  task  of  the  workers  is 
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definitely  over.  They  have  harnessed  the 
eternal  cycle  of  natund  forces.  Thereafter 
man's  presence  is  needed  only  to  oil,  regu- 
late and  repair.  Steam  power  increases  Uie 
efficiency  of  human  miuscle,  hydro-electric 
current  takes  its  place.  Steam  throws  the 
burden  of  toU  upon  the  stooped  shoulders 
of  miner  and  coal-passer,  of  breaker-boy, 
fireman  and  boilermaker,  hydro-electric 
current,  product  of  sun,  wind  and  rain, 
lifts  the  burden  entirely.  It  is  the  cleanest, 
-brightest,  most  efficient  power  known.  In 
it,  not  in  the  subterranean  coal  beds,  lies 
mankind's  hope  of  ultimate  release  from 
grinding  toil. 

And  the  West  is  leading  the  world  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  this  cleanest 
power.  Demand  for  it  is  keeping  abreast 
of  the  supply.  In  British  Columbia  a  cor- 
poration completed  the  installation  of  a 
26,ooc>-horsepower  plant  early  in  191 2. 
\^thin  a  year  the  power  was  all  sold.  Now 
the  company  is  doubling  the  plant's  capac- 
ity, is  preparing  to  instal  at  once  a  third 
unit  of  fifty-two  thousand  horsepow:r 
additional  to  supply  Vancouver  and  vicin- 
ity. Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Los  Angeles 
have  plans  for  water-power  development 
with  an  aggregate  ultimate  total  output 
of  nearly  half  a  million  horsepower.  The 
legislatures  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
have  appropriated  money  for  the  prelimi- 
nary siurvey  of  the  Celilo  gorge  on  the  Co- 
lumbia where  a  million  horsepower  can  be 
extracted  from  white  water.  In  California 
two  companies  have  just  completed  the 
first  units  of  installations  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  four  himdred  thousand 
horsepower.  In  Idaho,  out  on  the  plains 
that  were  a  sagebrush  desert  eight  years 
ago,  hydro-electric  current  is  heating  homes 
and  sdiools,  doing  the  baking  and  cooking 
in  restaurants,  in  Arizona  the  power  of 
falling  water  is  paying  for  irrigation  proj- 
ects and,  by  stimulating  mining,  is  en- 
larging the  market  for  the  products  of  the 
irrigated  farms,  in  Peru  and  in  Alaska 
hyiro-electric  power  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  producing  copper  by  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound. 

The  hydro-electric  current  is  the  true 
Servant  in  the  House.  It  renders  silent, 
efficient,  flexible  service.  It  does  not  talk, 
complain  of  long  hours,  has  no  callers, 
works  Sundays  and  weekdays,  it  does 
washing  and  cooking,  dusting  and  ironing, 
does  heavy  lifting  and  dainty  toasting  with 
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equal  ease.  It  is  at  home,  willing  to  work, 
in  factory,  kitchen  or  parlor,  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  boudoir,  the  most  efficient  of 
man's  servants.  And  of  this  service  the 
West  has  the  largest,  most  widely  distrib- 
uted supply  in  the  coimtry. 

Apples  East  and  West 

MINNESOTA  apples  were  so  plentiful 
this  f dl  that  Uie  farmers  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  pack  and  ship  them.  The 
cost  of  freight  and  barrels  was  not  covered 
by  the  selling  price. 

Compared  with  the  apple  crop  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  California  and  Idaho,  Minne- 
sota's output  is  smaU.  Minnesota's  or- 
chards are  closer  to  the  principal  markets 
by  two  thousand  miles.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  quality,  Minnesota's  apple  grow- 
ers are  in  a  more  favorable  position  than 
the  Far  Western  horticulturists. 

Why  did  they  fail  to  realize  a  profit  from 
their  fruit  when  the  Pacific  growers  re- 
ceived good  prices? 

Minnesota's  fruit  is  a  by-product,  neg- 
lected imtil  the  main  harvest  is  out  of  the 
way.  When  the  farmer  has  his  hay  and 
grain  in  the  bam,  when  he  has  fattened  his 
stock  and  sold  it,  he  bestows  casual  atten- 
tion upon  his  apples.  On  his  annual  bal- 
ance sheet  the  apple  receipts  occupy  an  in- 
conspicuous place. 

In  the  East  the  general  farmer  raises 
fruit  on  the  side.  In  the  West  fruit  is  pro- 
duced by  specialists.  The  specialist's 
principal  source,  often  his  only  source,  of 
income  is  fruit.  He  must  sell  his  output 
at  a  profit  or  quit  business.  Hence  these 
specialists  study  the  market,  overcome  the 
handicap  of  distance  by  cooperation,  by  ao 
honest  pack,  stimulate  the  demand  by  ad- 
vertising, make  up  for  higher  freight  by  the 
higher  quality  of  their  goods. 

To  say  that  the  Western  grower  succeeds 
because  he  is  isolated,  because  he  lives  far 
from  the  market,  is  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  The  Western  grower  succeeded 
despite  his  costly  isolation  because  he  de- 
veloped those  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  the  lack  of  which  accounts 
for  the  financial  failure  of  fruit-growing  on 
Eastern  farms. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  adversity,  excdpt.in 
so  far  as  its  fangs  force  the  victim  to^dimb 
with  great  speed  out  of  the  hole  in  which  be 
finds  himself.  But  it's  in  the  climbing,  not 
in  the  adversity,  that  the  virtue  resi4e8> 
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These  great  artists  come  to  your 
home  Christmas  with  the  Victrola 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and  not 
find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much  pleasure 
to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the 
wonderful  Victor-VJctrola. 

Victors  $10  to  $100.     Victrolas  $15  to  $200. 
^Hctar  Talkmff  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Nnr  Vktor  Rscord*  dmnoiutntod  at  all  dwlan  on  iha  28th  of  each  uonlh 
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On  (he  Crest  of  the  Wave 

FOR  several  years  ship  owners  have  been 
dipping  the  dividend  bucket  otlt  of  the 
ocean,  brimful.  International  trade  has 
been  climbing  up  the  statistical  ladder  with 
the  agility  of  a  monkey.  In  1895,  for  in- 
stance^ the^Xim  total  of  United  States  ex- 
ports.%Bd  teports'  had  a*  value  of  1,672 
mjJjM^te^^in*  1900  it  had  grown  to  2,224  "iil- 
licn;  in  i.gi2  it  reached  3,857  millions. 
•Argentine  and  Brazil,  Australia;  Japan  and 
Cmna  likewise  produced,  bought  and  sold 
more  goods  than  ever,  and  Europe  did  not 
lag  benin^i  To  cope  with  the  greatest  re- 
vival of  maritime  commerce  in  history, 
shipyards  weire  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  orders  for  new  vessels,  more  especially 
for  the  trade  through  Panama. 

Will  shipping  continue  long  to  ride  on  the 
crest  of  the  prosperity  wavei?  Will  there 
be  , cargoes  to  fill  all  the  hulls  now  on  the 
stocks?  \ 

In  1884  therjiet  earnings  of  the  Cunard 
line  were  £10^,948;  they  rose  to  £350,203 
in  1889,  slumped  to  £94,953  four  years  later. 
In  1900  the  earnings  exceeded  half  a  million 
pounds;  a  year  later  they  dropped  below  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

The  shipping  business  is  as  unstable,  as 
erratic  as  the  element  upon  which  it  is  car- 
ried on.  Rates  on  coal  from  Wales  to  Port 
Said  have  been  known  to  fluctuate  between 
';  $1.85  and  $3.30  a  ton  in  a  single  year. 

Available  tonnage  in  1895  vastly  ex- 
ceeded the  world's  demands.  Charters  on 
their  downward  journey  made  a  dent  in 
bedrock.  A  strong  demand  for  tonnage  in 
the  Far  East  was  created  during  1896  by 
the  Chinese- Japanese  war.  Vessels  flocked 
to  the  orient  by  the  score.  They  were 
stranded  when  the  war  ceased,  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  lack  of  return  freights.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  America  had  bumper 
•crops,  there  was  a  shortage  of  grain  both  in 
India  and  Australia.  Ships  were  needed  in 
Ameriqa  to  move  the  surplus  crop  to  the 
orien^.^  SMps  could  not  be  had  in  suflicient 
numbers  where  they  were  needed.  Be- 
tween September  and  November  rates 
advanced  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
per  cent;  in  Decemb^  bedrock  groaned 
again  under  the  impact  of  falling  charters. 

Has  shipping  prosperity  reached  the 
crest  of  the  wave?  To  judge  from  past  per- 
formances, from  the  dimensions  of  the  ship- 
yards' addition  to  the  available  tonnage,  a 
descent  into  the  trough  in  which  shipping 


does  its  periodic  wallowing  is  not  improb- 
able. But  this  wallowing,  painful  to  the 
owners  of  shipping  shares,  can  have  none 
but  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pro^>erity 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports.  It  cannot  affect 
the  volume  of  goods  that  must  be  moved, 
only  the  terms  under  which  the  moving  is ' 
done. 

The  Vanishing  Copper  Surplus 

TWO  years  ago  the  world  carried  a  sur- 
plus of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds  of  copp)er  above  its  immediate  re- 
quirements. In  October  of  this  year  there 
was  on  hand  a  reserve  of  less  than  thirty 
million  pounds,  barely  enough  for  a  week's 
consumption.  The  copper  world  is  living 
irom  hand  to  mouth;  the  red  metal  k  being 
consumed  faster  than  it  can  be  mined. 
With  Mexico's  output  curtailed  by  war, 
vdth  the  Rio  Tinto  and  the  Michigan  mines 
closed  down  by  labor  troubles,  with  no  new 
large  producers  in  sight,  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  surplus  is  possible  only  if  copper  con- 
sumption takes  a  tumble,  an  act  it  seems 
wholly  disinclined  to  perform.  Wherefore 
the  Western  states,  particularly  Arizona, 
Montana,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada, 
are  awaiting  the  income-tax  collector  with 
a  grin.  Seventeen-cent  copper  to  them 
mean^  large  shifts,  steady  employment, 
gold  in  the  merchants'  tills  and  the  farmers' 
jeans.  Unless  manipulation  lifts  the  red 
metal's  price  to  prohibitive  levels,  as  was 
done  in  1907,  at  least  a  year  of  unbroken, 
profitable  activity  lies  ahead  of  the  Western 
copper  states. 

British  Columbia  and  the  Ballot 

WHEN  J.  J.  Hill  crossed  the  line  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  he 
had  to  wait  five  years  before  he  was  allowed 
to  vote  even  for  constable.  Today  he  would 
have  to  pass,  at  the  expiration  of  the  incu- 
bation period,  an  examination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  government  and  produce 
witnesses  vouching  for  his  probity. 

Over  the  line  in  British  Columbia  the 
Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  M.  P.,  k  loudly  com- 
plaining of  the  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  the  naturalization  laws.  Hundreds  of 
Japanese,  he  avers,  cast  ballots  even  though 
they  have  never  been  naturalized.  Can- 
neries, loggers  and  mine  operators,  he 
asserts,  keep  a  supply  of  used  but  otherwise 
perfectly  good  natiu'alization  certificates  on 
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<You  ought  to  know  this  Campbell  Idnd'." 

If  you  have  not  tried  it,  there  is  a  new  and  de- 
lightful sensation  waiting  for  your  palate.  Why 
not  begin  today's  dinner  with 

Put  up  strictly  in  the  season  only,  this  delicate  creamy 
soup  retains  the  sweet  natural  flavor  of  the  tender  stalks  in 
their  best  condition.  Blended  with  milk,  fresh  butter  and 
odier  choice  ingredients,  this  is  one  of  ihe  most  tempting 
dinner  courses  you  could  ima^e. 

Better  phone  your  grocer  for  it  ri(^t 
now,  while  you  think  of  it  Your  money 
back  if  not  saHsHed. 

21  knids        10c  a  can 

AiuruD*  Clun  Cbowder 

Beef  Cooi 

BoDilloii  lDli< 

Ccl«rT  Uoc 


?£r"«M'°ib«,ft. 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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hand  and  pass  them  around  among  the 
newly  arrived  Asiatics  they  employ. 

Why  not?  British  Columbia  has  no  edu- 
cational standard  to  measure  applicants  for 
citizenship;  it  requires  a  residence  of  only 
three  years;  it  does  not  insist  upon  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language;  the  franchise 
may  have  as  little  meaning  to  the  applicant 
as  Sanskrit  and  the  cheering  effect  of  dis- 
tilled grape  juice  have  to  Mr.  Bryan,  still 
British  Columbia  confers  the  privilege. 
What  difference  does  it  make,  under  these 
circumstances,  whether  the  certificate  is 
conferred  by  a  magistrate  or  by  the  boss  of 
a  salmon  cannery? 

A  Freak  Year's  Summary 

THE  wheat  crop  of  the  upper  Columbia's 
broad  basin  this  year  approached  the 
bumper  record  of  1912.  Prices  held  up  well 
und,  though  flour  exports  to  the  orient 
dropped,  more  wheat  and  barley  than  ever 
were  shipped  from  Portland,  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma.  Spokane  and  Walla  Walla  felt  the 
stimulus     of     abundant     wheat     money. 

;  Though  the  apple  crop  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west was  barely  normal,  the  returns  to  the 
growers  were  the  best  since  1908.  The 
market  for  quality  apples  is  constantly 
widening.  This  fall,  for  instance,  buyers 
came  to  Oregon  all  the  way  from  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  purchasing  twenty-five 
carloads  as  a  sample. 
The  salmon  pack  was  not  large,  this  be- 

^.  ing  an  off-year,  but  the  output  was  snapped 
up  eagerly.  Half  a  dozen  power  schooners 
were  added  to  the  rapidly  growing  halibut 
fleet  of  Puget  Sound  during  the  year.  Hop 
growers  in  the  three  Pacific  states  and  in 
British  Columbia  basked  in  the  mellow 
warmth  of  high  prices  for  the  fourth  time 
in  four  years.  The  program  of  railroad 
construction  in  British  Columbia  is  calling 
for  millions  to  be  spent  in  the  next  five 
years.  On  the  whole,  1913  was  a  good  year 
in  the  lumber  business,  the  dominant  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Despite  the 
new  tariff,  the  wool  market  continued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  undisturbed,  nor  did 
the  orange  growers  seem  greatly  worried 
about  the  market  this  winter.  Despite  last 
January's  frost,  the  first  trains  moving  a 
crop  of  thirty  thousand  carloads  are  now 
leaving  the  northern  end  of  California's 
■  citrus  belt.  The  Golden  State's  deciduous 
fruit  shipments  exceeded  preliminary  esti- 
mates; tiie  raisin  crop  shrank  twenty  per 


cent  over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  basic 
price  was  forty  per  cent  higher.  Wine 
grapes  went  up  when  the  attack  of  the 
makers  of  spurious  wines  turned  out  to  be 
a  boomerang.  Nuts,  almonds  and  olives 
brought  the  highest  prices  in  years.  Though 
California's  petroleum  output  approached 
a  hundred  million  barrels,  almost  as  much 
as  the  entire  country  produced  ten  years 
ago,  the  price  to  the  producer  advanced, 
slowly,  to  be  sure,  but  promising  to  reach 
forty  cents  in  1914.  Alfalfa  acreage  showed 
remarkable  increases  throughout  the  West, 
a  condition  reflecting  itself  in  the  larger 
number  of  entries  and  the  promise  of  a 
record-breaking  attendance  at  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Port- 
land early  in  December. 

Nineteen  thirteen  was  a  freakish  year  in 
the  West.  It  brought  the  tariff,  trouble 
with  Japan,  the  Diggs-Caminetti  trial, 
tight  money,  frost  here,  drouth  there,  but 
on  the  whole  the  Western  Thanksgiving 
turkey  is  of  good  size,  nor  does  it  lack  ample 
layers  of  fat. 

Not  the  least  of  the  welcome  gifts  Santa 
Claus  prepared  for  the  Christmas  stocking 
of  the  West  is  the  bridle  that  was  put  on 
speculation  and  promotion,  the  knife  that 
let  the  wind  out  of  inflated  values  and  put 
business  on  a  sound  basis. 

Looking  Backward 

BETWEEN  1749  and  1 771  six  hundred 
and  six  persons  were  publidy  done  to 
death  in  London  for  minor  transgressions 
merely  of  property  rights.  Jails  were 
private  revenue-producing  proj>erty  in  the 
good  old  days.  When  a  window  tax,  a  tax 
on  simlight,  was  levied  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  England's  wars,  jail  proprietors  walled 
up  their  windows  to  escape  the  tax.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  owned  a  prison  made  inseciu^ 
by  age.  To  prevent  jail  breaks  and  yet  es- 
cape himself  from  the  cost  of  repairs,  the 
worthy  priest  fastened  iron  collars  to  the 
floor,  clamped  these  collars  aroimd  the 
necks,  of  the  inmates.  For  stealing  five 
shillings'  worth  of  cloth  tjiat  she  might  feed 
her  starving  children,  a  woman  was  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  she  was  dead  in  London, 

"as  an  example" 

Once  in  a  while  when  the  dark  fog  of 
doubt  obscures  the  sun,  when  all  effort  ap- 
pears bitterly  futile,  when  the  inertia  of  the 
mass  seems  to  mock  all  human  endeavor  to 
move  it  up  the  long,  painful  slope,  once  in  a 
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Then  dawned  the  14th  o(  December,  a  dreary 
one  for  the  restless  passengers.  All  the  world 
seemed  snow,  and  the  heavens  too.  The  whirl  of 
particles  of  frozen  foam  was  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  dimly  seen  station  buildings  or  the  wall  of 
some  weird  canyon  as  the  engines  toiled  on. 

But  the  cheerlessness  only  magnified  the  comfort 
of  the  sleeping-cars.  The  dining-room  with  its 
potted  tropic  plants,  its  white  linen  and  tempting 
(otxl  served  by  dark-skinned  waiters  could  easily 
have  been  framed  by  imagination  in  a  seLtint;  friAn 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

At  Laramie  the  storm  was  left 
behind  to  wear  away  its  murky 
life  against  the  granite  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  in  its  place 
the  bright,  cold  winter  sun  spread 
s  unwarming  beams  over  endless 


"Then  Santa  will  come  to  the  Unlimited  Tnin, 
'cause  he  always  comes  (or  good  little  boys," 

His  grandinother  smiled  at  this  logic  and  said: 
"If  you  pin  your  stocking  to  the  curtain  of  the 
sleeping- berth,  perhaps  Santa  may  bring  you  some- 
thing." A  little  ache  came  into  her  heart  wlien 
Harold  began  to  prattle  of  the  pretty  toys  conung 
to  him  on  the  "Unlimited  Train,"  while  the  grand- 
mother thought  how  disappointed  he  would  be  to 
lind  only  the  fruits  and  cakes  that  she  would  get 
from  the  porter  of  the  dininR-car. 


miles  of  glittering 
melting  as  marble. 
degrees  below  zero 


ivhite,  E 
It  V 


warmed  by  steam  from  the  hot 
hearts  of  the  engines.  Icicles 
several  feet  long  hung  upon  the 
cars  outside,  aU  bending  back- 
ward, molded  by  the  rapid  motion 
as  they  ftoie  inch  by  inch.  The 
windows  were  marvels  of  the  cun- 
ning of  the  Frost  King,  whose 
matchless  tracery  is  beautiful  but 
as  cdd  as  all  things  are  that  ema- 
nate from  a  source  without  a  soul. 

ITte  Overland  was  woefully 
behind  time.  The  passengers 
consulted  schedules,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  lost  time  could 
not  be  regained,  and  they  sighed 
with  rt^et  for  having  left  the  soft 
December  summer  of  the  Pacific 
Coast— all  save  one:  little  Harold, 
three  and  a  half  years  old.  He 
heard  them  complain  at  the  delay, 
but  he  did  not  understand.  He 
only  knew  that  his  mamma  was 
somewhere  far  ahead,  waiting  and 
watching  for  her  little  boy,  and 
that  this  was  the  day  when  Santa  cam^s  .0  shower 
treasures  upon  all  good  children.  He  was  journey- 
ing with  his  grandmother,  and  she  tried  to  explain 
how  they  would  miss  Santa  Claus  because  the 
train  was  so  late.  He  studied  long  with  a  troubled 
look  in  his  blue  eyes,  then  asked  with  a  tremor  in 
his  tones:  "Will  me  not  see  mamma  and  the 
Christmas  tree  tonight?" 

"No,  dear,  but  we  shall  see  mamma  tomorrow 
and  perhaps  Santa  will  leave  you  something  there, 
for  he  was  expecting  you  tonight." 

The  childish  face  assumed  a  sorrowful  expression 
as  he  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silent  thought,  then 
a  hopeful  look   came  as  he  asked  "Am  I  a  good 

"Yes,  dearest,  you  are  one  of  the  best  little  boys 
in  all  the  world." 


luied  his 


"Perhaps"  she  said,  "Santa  will  bring  you  only  a 
few  things  on  the  train  and  will  leave  many  toys 
at  home  for  you,  and  mamma  will  keqi  them  until 
you  arrive." 

"Why,  Dranma,  Santa  comes  everywhere  to  all 
the  good  children.  He  can  ccone  to  the  Unlimited 
Train  just  as  easy  as  anysing." 

Meanwhile,  the  local  train  from  Denver  to  Jule»- 
burg  was  on  time,  the  sleeping-car  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  Overland  Limited  and  carried  on  to  Chicago. 
On  this  24th  of  December  there  was  but  one  passen- 
ger in  the  Denver  car,  a  young  man  who  expected 
to  reach  his  home  that  night  in  time  for  the  Christ- 
mas festival.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
Denver  train  reached  Julesburg  and  tbexx  he  learned 
that  the  Overland  would  not  arrive  until  late  in  the 
evening.    He  sat  nursing  his  disappointment  and 
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The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


WHEN  you  lift  the  BellTelephone 
receiver  from  the  hook,  the  doois 
of  the  nation  open  for  you. 

Whererver  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  vnthin  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of  Bell 
Service,  into  near-by  and  far-ofi  states 
and  coirununities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a    hundred,  or   two   thousand 


This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work  to- 
gedier  in  the  Bell  System  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  within 
the  community  and  beyond  its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of  talking 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  ^ilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  OUT  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  welfare 
and  contentment  are  promoted. 


miles  away. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  PoUcy  One  System  Unweraal  Service 
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Sunset  Service  Bureau 


It  is  the  pnrppM  of  the  Service  Bureau  to  tupply  disinterested  informstioii 
conceminf  the  west,  its  lands  and  industries:  to  fuide  and  advise  the  stnuger, 
whether  tourist  or  homeseelier.  Its  orcanization  covers  the  entire  West  and  the 
service  is  free.  Questions  and  answers  of  ceneral  interest,  illustrative  (rf  the  gen- 
eral service  of  the  Bureau,  will  be  published  monthly  in  this  department  ^ampe 
should  be  enclosed  with  requests  for  information  whenever  response  by  mail  is 
desired. 

The  Service  Bureau  endeavors  to  supply  detailed,  accurate  and  wholly  dis- 
interested information  and  conservative  aovice. 

Address  all  communications  to  Sunset  ^■f  ******  Service  Bureau,  4iO  itfa 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Conducted  under  supeMsion  of  Walter  UWoehlkc 


Introduction 

TIE  lure  of  the  Far  West  is  stronger 
today  than  it  ever  was.  More  people 
are  comfortably  following  the  old 
Emigrant  Trail,  more  people  are  preparing 
for  the  long  journey,  more  people  are  dream- 
ing hopefully  of  a  home  in  the  Far  West 
than  ever  before,  yet  few  of  them  have  more 
than  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  land  beyond 
the  Rockies. 

For  fifteen  years  Sunset  has  been  a 
sign-post  explaining,  describing,  pointing 
out.  In  cooperation  with  a  htmdred  com- 
mimities  it  has  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in 
text  and  picture,  the  salient  features  of  a 
region  startling  in  the  remarkable  variety 
of  its  aspects.  The  magazine's  efforts  have 
been  appreciated,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Sunset  has  been  an  active  potent  factor 
in  the  campaign  waged  to  educate  the  in- 
different East,  to  focus  the  nation's  atten- 
tion upon  the  almost  legendary  region  fac- 
ing the  Pacific.  This  attention  has  been 
aroused,  held.  Through  the  passes  of  the 
Rockies  the  stream  of  new-comers  is  pour- 
ing in  growing  volume.  Many  of  these  new- 
comers are  ignorant  of  the  conditions,  social, 
industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  con- 
fronting them.  Thousands  of  them  have 
turned  to  Sunset  for  information  that  is 
authentic,  disinterested,  for  advice  and 
guidance.  This  service,  the  imparting  of 
reliable  information,  the  giving  of  wise 
impartial  counsel.  Sunset  is  promising  to 
perform  on  a  wider  scale.  It  assumes  with 
this  task  a  grave  responsibility,  a  heavy 
burden,  but  it  assumes  the  load  willingly. 
Infallibility  is  not  one  of  its  attributes. 
Mistakes  will  be  made,  but  they  will  not 
arise  from  base  motives.     High  imselfish 
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purpose  must  be  accepted  in  extenuation 
of  errors  of  judgment;  in  weighing  the  ser- 
vice, its  aims  as  well  as  its  shortcomings 
should  be  considered. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  We  intend  moving  to  and  settling  in 
CaUfomia  this  coming  winter  to  raise  chick- 
ens. We  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  in- 
formation regarding  the  state  as  a  whole. 
The  only  available  information  we  can 
obtain  is  real  estate  firms  or  board  of  trade 
literature  and  that  is  usually  prejudiced. 
If  you  can  put  us  in  the  way  of  securing 
such  information  we  would  be  grateful  for 
it. — F.  C,  Gravenhurst,  Ontario. 

A.  The  booklets  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  Western  communities  in  cooperation 
with  Sunset  are  prepared  imder  the  super- 
vision of  this  Bureau.  It  is  the  aim  to  be 
accurate,  specific  and  definite,  to  make  no 
statements  unless  they  are  substantiated 
by  facts.  We  have  mailed  to  you  a  publi- 
cation which  will  give  information  about 
the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  center  of  the  poultry ,  industry  in 
California  is  Petaluma,  Sonoma  county. 
The  climate  is  mild,  agreeable  the  year 
around.  San  Francisco,  forty  miles  distant, 
offers  a  splendid  market.  Sonoma  county's 
products  embrace  practically  the  entire  fist 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  tem- 
perate and  subtropical  zones.  It  is  difficult 
to  convince  any  one  imfamiliar  with  con- 
ditions that  statements  like  the  above  are 
absolutely  true.  They  sotmd  like  exaggera- 
tions, but  nevertheless  they  rest  on  facts. 

Q.  I  have  definitely  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  West  as  soon  as  I  sell  my  prq)erty 
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here  and  I  am  writing  to  you  for  informa- 
tion. I  want  to  find  a  good  climate  and 
beautiful  surroundings.  I  would  like  a  fruit 
and  nut  farm,  with  land  adjoining  so  that 
it  could  be  enlarged.  I  have  three  half- 
grown  sons  and  so  would  probably  like  to 
homestead  a  promising  claim. — ^Mrs.  J. 
W.  A.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A.  As  you  will  see  from  the  answers  to 
inquiries  concerning  homesteading,  the  re- 
maining public  land  in  the  West  is  practi- 
cally all  arid,  raw,  far  from  educational 
and  transportation  facilities.  In  our  opinion 
homesteading  is  out  of  the  question  for  you. 
But  there  are  many  districts  with  a  good 
climate  and  beautiful  surroimdings  in 
which  the  production  of  fruits  and  nuts  is 
carried  on.  We  have  mailed  booklets  de- 
scribing several  of  these  districts  in  detail. 
When  you  have  read  them  and  when  you 
find  a  district  that  makes  a  special  appeal 
to  you,  the  Service  Bureau  is  prepared  to 
render  whatever  additional  information  and 
assistance  may  be  necessary. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  is  grown  and  in 
what  part  of  the  state  is  it?  Also,  is  the 
acreage  increasing?  What  are  the  best 
openings  at  or  near  Los  Angeles? — ^J.  R. 
McC,  BoAZ,  Alabama. 

A.  The  California  cotton  acreage  this 
year  is  20,000.  So  far  the  cotton  industry 
has  been  confined  to  the  Imperial  and  the 
Coachella  valleys,  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  state.  Since  the  beginning,  five  years 
ago,  the  cotton  acreage  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  every  season.  This  year  the  Im- 
perial valley  is  averaging  almost  a  bale  per 
acre.  Of  the  total  area  5000  acres  are  in 
Durango  long-staple,  the  balance  in  short- 
staple,  but  the  long-staple  variety  will  be 
the  only  one  planted  as  soon  as  sufl5cient 
clean  seed  can  be  produced.  The  Imperial 
valley  is  225  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Both 
the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento  val- 
leys are  prospective  producers  of  long-staple 
cotton. 

In  the  Salt  River  valley,  Arizona,  the 
cotton  plantings  this  year  reached  3000 
acres,  all  long-staple  Egyptian.  The  first 
oil  mill  in  the  Imperial  valley  was  com- 
pleted this  fall.  In  view  of  the  heavy  yield 
and  high  quality,  cotton  plantings  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  rapidly. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  information 
concerning  free  or  cheap  land  somewhere  in 


the  Southwestern  states?  I  would  like  to 
know  your  opinion  of  the  chances  to  home- 
stead on  government  land  and  if  it  is  possible 
for  one  ignorant  of  farming  to  bring  this 
sort  of  land  to  an  improved  condition  and 
also  irrigate  it.  I  would  like  to  locate  some- 
where near  the  ocean  in  California  and  en- 
gage in  dairying,  but  if  the  cost  is  too  much, 
would  go  as  far  into  the  interior  as  Del  Rio, 
Texas.  Give  me  a  good  idea  of  how  much 
money  is  really  needed  to  engage  in  dairy- 
ing, cattle  or  fruit  raising,  and  on  how  small 
a  sum  could  a  man  go  West  and  locate  on 
free  land.— H.  J.  N.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  There  is  no  public  land  along  the 
ocean  in  California.  Most  of  it  passed  into 
private  hands  a  himdred  years  ago.  Though 
the  public  domain  in  the  Southwestera 
states  comprises  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
acres,  much  of 'it  within  the  National  For- 
ests, lack  of  water  restricts  the  tillable  area. 
The  only  free  land  capable  of  irrigation  re- 
quires an  investment  of  at  least  $750  for 
a  well  and  pumping  plant,  besides  the  cost 
of  clearing,  leveling,  ditching  and  seeding. 
For  the  location  of  low-priced  private  or 
free  public  land  see  answer  to  F.  Y.,  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Conmaerce,  Deming,  N.  M., 
will  supply  information  concerning  Mim- 
bres  valley  conditions.  In  the  lower  eleva- 
tions of  the  Sierra  Nevada  many  well- 
watered  valleys  contain  low-priced  land 
suitable  for  fruit-growing,  though  distance 
from  the  railroad  is  a  drawback.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Sonora, 
CaUfornla,  will  give  prices  and  details.  An 
inexperienced  man  on  raw  land  is  liable  to 
become  discouraged;  his  mistakes  may 
swallow  what  capital  he  has.  A  better  plan 
is  to  work  for  a  season  in  a  dairy  or  fruit 
district,  to  acquire  experience,  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  actual  work  without  drawing  too 
much  on  the  capital,  applying  the  acquired 
knowledge  and  experience  on  a  leased  piece 
of  improved  land  after  the  apprenticeship. 
Or,  if  $500  can  be  spared,  a  year's  work  in 
one  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  South- 
west will  perform  the  same  service  and 
familiarize  the  novice  with  conditions  and 
opportunities. 

If  an  inexperienced  man  is  bound  to  take 
up  a  homestead,  he  should  have  $2500. 
For  a  start  on  leased  land  half  that  amount 
can  be  made  to  do. 

In  the  success  of  the  venture,  whichever 
way  it  is  approached,  the  personality  of  the 
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A  full  and  natural  development 
is  the  result  in  Mellin's  Food  chil- 
dren, because  Mellin's  Food  fur- 
nishes suitable  nourishment  in  a 
form  which  a  baby  can  assimilate. 

Insure  this  development  for 
your  baby.  Get  a  bottle  of  Mellin's 
Food  today. 

61  medals  and  diplomas  have  been 
aviarded  to  Mellin's  Food fi}r supe- 
riority during  its  nearly  50  years  of 
success  in  all  parts  of  the  If^orld. 
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man  is  of  greater  importance  than   the 
amount  of  his  capital. 

Q.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  Sunset  and  I 
welcome  each  number  heartily.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  beautiful  California 
and  always  have  been,  but  having  no  rela- 
tives or  personal  acquaintances  there  I  have 
hesitated  long  over  casting  my  lot  with  you. 
Oiu*  severe  winters  here  are  becoming  a 
hideous  nightmare  to  me  and  my  wife. 
Your  advertising  pages  of  the  West  are 
excellent,  but  between  the  lines  I  read  that 
money,  much  money,  is  needed.  I  would 
like  an  outdoor  occupation  like  farming  or 
fruit  raising  in  a  warm  climate.  Is  there 
any  place  in  your  state  where  a  poor  man 
or  a  man  of  very  moderate  means,  with 
plenty  of  ambition  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  can  find  health,  happiness  and  a 
living?  Your  opinion  will  be  greatiy  appre- 
ciated.—F.  W.  E.,  Coos,  New  Hampshire. 

A.  Health  and  a  living  await  the  am- 
bitious man,  who  is  willing  to  work,  in  a 
thousand  places  in  California.  But  the 
man  must  be  able  to  work  if  he  wants  to 
make  a  living  by  farming  or  growing  fruit. 
There  are  thousands  who,  starting  with  a 
few  hundred  dollars  and  lots  of  grit,  have 
acquired  a  competence;  there  are  many 
others  who  gave  up  the  fight.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  there.  Whether  they  can  be 
made  use  of,  that  depends  primarily  upon 
the  man.  He  must  be  practical,  must  be 
willing  to  deny  himself  all  luxuries,  many 
of  the  necessities  even,  if  his  capital  is  very 
small,  must  be  willing  to  put  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone  for  a  few  years  for  the  sake  of  a 
permanent  reward.  Nothing  can  make  up 
the  lack  of  suflSdent  capital  except  self- 
denial  and  hard  work,  both  of  muscle  and 
brain.  If  man  and  wife  feel  willing  and  able 
to  accept  these  conditions,  the  democratic 
West  holds  out  the  promise  of  health  and  a 
living  to  them.  A  capital  of  four  to  eight 
thousand  dollars,  of  course,  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  excessive  physical  labor. 

We  have  mailed  you  printed  matter  de- 
scriptive of  various  parts  of  the  state.  If, 
after  considering  the  facts  presented  in  the 
booklets,  you  desire  further  information  and 
advice  concerning  any  district,  the  services 
of  this  bureau  are  at  your  disposition. 

Q.  We  are  two  young  men  with  very 
littie  capital  and  would  like  to  seek  a  home 
in  California.  So  we  seek  your  valued  ad- 
vice as  to  where  is  the  best  place  and  what 


should  a  man  have  to  start  life  on  such  a 
home  and  what  capital  is  necessary.  We 
would  like  to  start  a  fruit  farm  if  possible. — 
I.  W.,  Marengo,  Sask. 

A.  We  know  of  many  men  who  started 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  made  good; 
we  know  of  others  who  started  with  several 
thousand  dollars  and  lost  out.  To  make  a 
success  jn  fruit  growing,  capital  is  required. 
Good  fruit  land  with  water  costs  more 
money  than  alfalfa  land;  to  bring  an  orchard 
to  the  bearing  period  requires  years  of  time 
in  which  heavy  expenses  have  to  be  met,  no 
income  accruing  during  this  period  except 
from  the  sale  of  products  planted  between 
the  rows.  If  you  have  money  enough  to 
make  a  good  payment  on  a  string  of  cows 
besides  paying  something  down  on  the 
rental,  we  would  suggest  that  you  lease 
alfalfa  acreage  in  any  one  of  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Joaquin  or  Sacramento 
valleys.  You  should  have  $1000  and  some 
experience  to  start  a  dairy  farm  on  leased 
land.  After  you  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  local  concUtions  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  branch  out  into  horticulture  intelligenUy. 

Q.  It  is  my  idea  to  spend  the  evening  of 
my  existence  in  California.  I  should  like  to 
fiind  now  some  place  where  prunes  and  s^ri- 
cots  might  grow  well  and  at  the  same  time 
have  an  environ  in  which  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  live.  There  is  so  much  hoax  in 
the  land  business  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  the  stranger  without  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  be  any  judge.  In  putting  my 
hard-earned  money  into  an  investment  that 
would  eventually  bring  me  an  annual  in- 
come I  wish  to  be  sure  as  to  the  authenticity 
and  reliability  of  my  information,  hence  my 
appeal  to  you.  My  ignorance  of  it  all  is  so 
very  complete  that  I  crave  your  indulgence 
and  assistance.  I  mentioned  prunes  as  they 
can  be  dried  and  held  for  market.  Any 
literature  of  a  reliable  character  either  on 
the  obtainable  properties  or  the  culture  of 
fruits  would  surely  be  very  highly  appre- 
ciated by  one  who  each  month  reads  Sunset 
and  dreams  of  his  future  in  a  veritable  land 
of  dreams  and  of  the  ordinary  comforts  to 
be  obtained  in  years  of  decline  for  himself 
and  family. — ^E.  G.  S.,  Sheldon,  III. 

A.  We  recommend,  as  a  preliminary 
move,  that  you  buy  and  study  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson's  book,  "California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  published  by  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco    It  is  a 
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The  Kodak 
Gift  Case 

j1  quality  and 
richness  that  will 
appeal  to  the 
most  fastidious. 

Containing: 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens.  Hand  Carrying  Case,  of  imported 
satin  finish  leather  in  a  shade  of  soft  brown 
that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  deep 
blue  of  the  silk  lined  container. 

//  solves  that  Christmas  Problem. 

Fifteen  Dollars  at  your  Kodak  Dealers. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester, N.Y. 

In  writma  to  idvetiiuK  please  mention  SUNSET.  Tbc  Pacific  Montbly 
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Sunset  Service  Bureau 


standard  work  on  the  subject.  We  have 
mailed  you  booklets,  prepared  under 
our  supervision,  on  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. When  you  have  gained  a  more 
definite  idea  of  the  various  branches  of 
horticulture  and  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  carried  on,  we  suggest  that 
you  look  over  the  ground  personally 
to  determine  which  region  would 
best  suit  your  requirements  and  taste.  We 
shall  gladly  prepare  an  itinerary  for  you. 
After  this  prospecting  trip  we  recommend 
that  you  apply,  either  personally  or  through 
this  Bureau,  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  for  the 
designation  of  an  expert  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  a  place.  You  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  expert's  knowledge,  but  the  expense 
will  not  be  high  and  it  will  insure  you 
against  loss. 

We  might  mention  that  primes  have  been 
bringing  good  prices,  that  apricots,  dried 
and  fresh,  have  been  very  profitable  and 
that  raisins,  owing  to  the  successful  organ- 
ization of  a  cooperative  selling  agency, 
promise  to  be  remunerative  in  the  future. 
The  prospects  of  the  olive  industry  are  very 
bright,  buyers  contracting  with  the  growers 
for  the  output  of  the  next  ten  years,  on  the 
trees,  at  high  prices. 

The  services  of  this  Bureau  are  at  your 
disposal. 

Q.  How  much  land  is  there  at  present  in 
Arizona  that  is  open  for  settlement  or  home- 
steading.  What  part  of  the  state?  Is  there 
any  land  in  southern  California  that  can  be 
homesteaded? — F.  Y.,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

A.  Arizona  has  forty  million,  California 
twenty-three  million  acres  of  public  land. 
In  both  states  large  areas  are  comprised  in 
the  National  Forests  and  not  open  to  entry. 
Lack  of  water  in  the  desert  regions  further 
restricts  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
cultivation.  Arizona  is  at  present  selecting 
2,300,000  acres  from  the  public  domain  for 
its  schools  and  institutions.  Until  this 
selection  has  been  made,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  settle  on  unsurveyed  public  land  as  the 
state's  claim  has  precedence  over  all  others. 
There  is  still  open  for  entry  a  part  of  the 
San  Simon  valley  in  Cochise  county  in 
which  an  artesian  water  supply  has  been 
developed.  In  the  Sulphur  Spring  valley, 
likewise  in  Cochise  county,  successful  wells 


have  been  put  down  on  public  land.  The 
Casa  Grande  district  contains  public  land 
underlain  by  water  strata  which  can  be  and 
is  being  piunped  for  irrigation.  Mr.  H.  B. 
DuBpis,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Douglas,  Arizona,  or  J.  F.  Brown,  Secretary 
Conmierdal  Club,  Casa  Grande,  Arizona, 
will  gladly  supply  information  concerning 
the  available  land  in  their  districts. 

Very  littie  desirable  public  land  is  left  in 
southern  California.  Expert  knowledge  is 
required  to  locate  the  few  unclaimed  sec- 
tions on  which  water  can  be  developed. 

Q.  The  writer  is  desirous  of  buying  a 
farm  of  20  to  50  acres  in  the  southern  half 
of  California  and  would  appreciate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  best  land  obtainable 
and  location — removed  from  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  land  owners — or  names  of 
reliable  agents  or  owners  with  whom  I 
might  correspond.  I  would  thank  you  to 
advise  me  of  the  best  sections  of  the  state 
for  diversified  farming  and  especially  for 
alfalfa. — ^J.  R.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Japanese  land  owners,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wide  publicity  given  them,  are 
scarce  in  California  and  the  anti-alien  land 
law  prevents  their  increase.  Other  foreign- 
ers like  Italians,  Portuguese,  Armenians, 
Mennonites,  are  confined  largely  to  dis- 
tinctive colonies  founded  exclusively  for 
members  of  the  various  nationalities.  We 
are  mailing  you  printed  matter  concerning 
Stanislaus,  Madera,  Tulare,  Fresno  and 
Kern  counties,  the  leading  alfalfa  producers 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state.  The  Im- 
perial valley,  in  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  California,  likewise  produces  alfalfa  on 
a  large  acreage. 

We  shall  gladly  answer  your  remaining 
questions  when  your  choice  of  a  locality  has 
been  made. 

We  wish  to  be  of  practical  assistance  to 
you,  but  the  territory  you  inquire  about  is 
too  large  to  be  described  in  a  letter.  How- 
ever, the  statements  made  in  booklets 
issued  by  communities  in  cooperation  with 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Sunset  can  be 
substantiated  and  are  reliable.  Whenever 
you  indicate  a  preference  for  a  certain  local- 
ity we  shall  endeavor  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  reliable  agents  or  owners.  However, 
it  is  advisable  to  buy  land  only  after  a  per- 
sonal examination. 
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Pacific  Coast 
Women 


have  so  long  insisted'on  shoes 

that  fit,  that  combine  faultless 

style  with  unequalled  wearing  quality,  that  today 

the  leadership  of 

Utz&DunkCo 

Shoes  for  Women 

on  the  Coast  is  unquestionable.     Represen-  women  have  learned  that  they  cannot  buy  a 

tative  dealers  in  nearly  all  of  the  Western  more  satisfactory  shoe,  no  matter  what  price 

cities  feature  Utz  &  Dunn  Co.  shoes,  knowing  they  pay.    We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of 

by  experience   that  for  fit,  wear  and  style,  high  grade  footwear  for  women.    The  prices  are 

these  shoes  are  unexcelled.      For  more  than  $3-5°  to  S5.00,  except   on   our   Dr.  Edison 

thirty    years,    thousands    of    discriminating  CushionSboe,whichispricedat$4.5oand$5.oo. 


Among  Oar  Western  Dealers: 


NcQ  WhiU  Co. 
Kiuglit  Shoe  Co. 
.Ongoa  Sbw  Co. 
M.  S.  CapdiBi  k  Co. 
D.  E.  VonD 


Bbbn,  Aril. 
Douglu,  Aiu. 
Prescott,  Am. 


Bon  Sb«  ft  Cto.  Co. 
M.  Coldntd  ft  Bro 
Fbdpe  Dodir  Mac. 
Pbdpt  Dodge  M< 
Bubford-Bumiisi 
S«ltle  Dry  Oood»  Co, 
The  Crtsunt 


Co. 


Hon 


a  Co. 


Bdlioghun,  Wub.,  MonUfiK  k  UcHufh 


Wklli  W>]U,  Wuh 

Bairett  Shoe  Co. 

Sail  Lake  City  . 

Hinchman  Shoe  Co. 

Ogdeo,  Uuh      . 

LastftTbonus 

Reno.  Nev.   .     . 

SuDdccland'j.  Inc. 

B«9C,  Idibo 

Great  FilU,  Moat. 

J.  E.  Kenkel  &  Co. 

Hdeni.  Mont.    . 

S- 1-  SniitbMj  Co. 

BOIiDgj,  Mont.  . 

The  Waosmikci  Slor 

'^'^r  women  with  particularly  sensiti"' 
t,  we  recommend  our  specialty — t 

£dison  Cushion  £ 

"The  Easiest  Shoe  for  Women" 
$4^0  and  $S.OO 

'The  Feet  o(  so  Active  Woman." 

UTZ  &  DUNN  CO. 

220  Canal  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ontini  Co  advertiaer*  pleaie  menlion  SUNSET,  The  Pacific  M 
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"Nevar  Another  Solitude  Christmas  for  Me" 

'<T  HEARS  the  i«indeer  bella,  Tom  I"  of  the  big  Virtuolo,  our  little  home 

I  — "Ad'  I  heard  old  Santa  cUmbinR  burst  like  magic  into  paDdemoDium. 

X  up  on  the  root!" — "Yes,  an'  /  heard  "The  kids  let  out  a  wild  wai^whocm. 

bim  eliding  down  the  chimney  I" The  house  actually  trembled  with  the 

"That  Ib  what  awakened  me  at  dawn  race  down  the  ataira. 

last  ChriBtmaa  morning.     You  know,  "All  was  dancing,  uproar,  riot,  till 

e>u   don't   need   any  alarm   clock  on  mother  came  in.     She  couldn't  say  a 

hristmas  if  you've  kids  in  the  house.  word.      Her    Adam's   apple   wouldn't 

"I  stole  down  the  stairs;  hghted  the  stay  down, 

tree;  slipped  into  my  Santy  suit  and  "They  didn't  know  the  Virtuolo  was 

tip-toed  over  to  the  beautiful  mahogany  there.     I  had  sneaked  it  in  the  night 

Virtuolo^  before, 

"Never  another   solitude   Christmas 


what  a  secret  jov  tinoled  throupi  mel      for  me.    This  was  our  greatest  Christ- 

"IstartedtopIay'MarchingTnrough      mas  day,  save  for  one  thing— I  felt 

Georgia,'  and  as  the  swinging  tones  of      sorryforail  the  folks  who  couldn't  have 


HALLET  6;  DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 

THE  INSTINCTIVE  PLAYER  PIANO 


t  Ltk*  CHt.  Utah           Silran  PUod  Co.,  Tuobw,  WMk 

PactUii4  On.           BiHtaB  PicBa  C&,  Lm  AntaUi.  CaL 

L,               Sunls,  Wuh.           Ortsa  Bm.,  Butts,  Mont. 
E.E.LaaaP|JUKiCa.,  Sob  Lai!  Obkpa.  CaL 

HALLET  &  DAVIS  PIANO  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  NEWARK  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

a  Hcxne  Office.  146  Boylstm  Slnct.  Boslon,  M*S9.  K 
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1256 Development  Section :    Tuolumne  County,  California 

quently  grow  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  in  the  moun- 
lains  of  Tuolumne  and  beaf  accordingly,  lliey 
must  have  plenty  of  nx>m." 

Winter  varieties  are  the  most  profitable  or 
accoiwt  of  their  keeping  quality. 

If  one  exerdties  wisdom  in  selecting  land  and  has 
a  measure  of  industry,  devoting  necessary  time  to 
the  care  and  cultivation  of  trees,  he  will  sam 
success.  Fruit-growing  is  just  as  much  a  business 
as  any  other  enterprise,  and  neglected  work  meana 
lost  profits  in  both  instances. 

Tuolumne  county  is  so  big  that  it  is  hard  to  com- 
press within  an  allotted  space  an  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  it  possesses.  There  are  gold  mining, 
big  copper  deposits,  great  marble  quarries  and  simi- 
lar industries.  Then  the  mighty  forests  loom  up. 
The  lumber  industry  is  one  of  Tuolumne's  principal 
assets,  and  in  the  next  few  years  will  expand.  There 
are  two  big  concerns — the  Tuolumne  Lumber  Com- 
pany, owning  60,000  acres  of  timber  Land  and  on- 
ploying  hundreds  of  men,  and  the  Standard  Lumber 
Company,  with  40,000  acres  of  land  and  an  equal 
number  of  busy  hands.  The  Standard  is  building 
a  model  city  for  the  comfort  of  its  employees  a  short 
distance  from  Sonora.  Itisnota!"lumber-jackcamp." 
It  is  a  city — model  bomes  for  modem  families. 

Each  of  these  lumber  companies  hai  its  railway 
system  into  the  woods,  and  the  output  of  the  mills 
is  shipped  to  every  section  of  the  country.  One 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  East  ordered 
three  million  feet  of  spruce  to  be  used  in  making 
lead  pencils.  Do  you  know  how  many  billions  of 
lead  pencils  may  be  made  from  that?    I  don't. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  grass  in  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Tuolumne.  That  accounts  for  the 
growth  of  the  cattle  industry  within  the  last  few 
years.  For  a  long  period  this  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  The  county  possesses  every  natural 
advantage,  but  there  were  few  to  foUow  these 
opportunities.  Now,  however,  cattle  are  shipped 
from  Sonora  in  carload  lots.  Otily  a  short  time  ago 
all  shipments  were  made  from  a  point  down  the 


Uoybe  It  [a  rnrni  a  celer;  Held  like 

Tuolumne  t^ltlzen  Is  reaping  a  (orti 

it  is  B  goid  mint!  or  an  apple  01 


veins  to  enter  upon  such  a  contest.  What  tliink 
you  happened?  Fifty-two  varieties  were  exhibited, 
and  little  old  Tuolumne  won  forty-one  prizes, 
including  the  sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best  plate 
displayl  The  next  year,  the  exhibitors  from  the 
north  carried  oS  sixty-three  premiums,  includii^ 
the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  display  at  the  show. 

Climate  and  soil — that's  the  answer. 

"There  is  no  question  that  in  Tuolumne  county  is 
some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  state  for  the  produc- 
tion of  apples." 

The  foregoing  is  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  authorities — Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,  dean' 
and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  of  the  University  of  California.  This 
authority  is  backed  up  by  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
California,  who  declares  that  the  granite  soil  of 
Tuolumne  is  superior  to  all  others.  That  is  a  sweep- 
ing assertion,  capable  of  being  demonstrated. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  apple 
land  to  be  had  in  Tuolumne  county  at  $15  and  $15 
an  acre.  That  price  sounds  absurd  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  apple  lands  of  the  Pajaro  valley  and 
of  the  Hood  River  country,  in  Oregon,  bring 
hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre.  The  land  available  in 
Tuolumne  is  near  the  Sierra  Railway,  thus  affording 
quick  transportation  facilities,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  clear  it  and  plant  the  trees.  With 
care — every  growing  thing  must  be  given  care — the 
trees  will  bear  fruit,  and  a  person  having  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  acres  in  apples  may  be  assured  of  an 
income  fOT  life  within  a  (ew  years. 

One  of  the  successful  apple  growers  of  Tuolumne 
volunteers  this  advice  to  persons  who  may  be 
interested: 

"Trees  do  best  on  mountain  slopes  planted 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  apart.    Apple  trees  fre- 

SUNSET  Adveniiemenw 


valley,  to  wliich  the  cattle  would  be  driven. 

Tuoiunme  county  has  magnificent  scenery,  and 
yearly  it  is  attracting  pleasure  seekers  from  ^  over 
the  West.  It  has  excellent  mountain  roads  for  the 
automobile  tourist,  and  will  be  one  of  the  first 
mountain  counties  in  California  to  be  connected 
with  a  spur  road  with  the  new  state  highway. 
Enterpti^ng  citizens  of  Tuolumne  have  subscribed 
for  Sioo,ooo  in  state  highway  bonds  in  order  that 
this  coimecting  road  may  be  hurried  to  completion 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission.  The  enterprising  Board  of  Supervisors 
likewise  has  undertaken  an  improvement  that  will 
delight  the  tourist.  That  is  the  cutting  down  of 
the  grade  of  Priest  IliU,  which  bad  been  the  bane 
of  travelers.  The  new  grade  will  average  less  than  six 
per  cent  where  heretofore  it  was  twenty-five  per  cenL 

So  you  see  little  old  Tuolumne  is  advandi;g.  Its 
Mother  Lode  mines  must  go  on  produdog  millions: 
its  great  timbers  will  be  felled  to  supply  the  marts 
of  the  West;  its  cattle  will  be  ranging  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  alt  the  time  it  will  be  "Apple  blossom 
time  in  Tuolumne!" 

Talk  about  golden  opportunities! 
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Bookcase  Event 

At  your  local  Globe -Wernicke  Oealera 
December  I  to  December  1 3 

OU  cannot  think  of  a  more  useful,  moie  delightful 
gift  to  one  who  loves  books — and  who  doesn't? — 
than  a  Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase. 

You  cannot  chooae  •  Glofae-Wemicke  Sectional  no  over-crowded  •hetvea.     The  nctiona  are  pur- 
Bookcaae  more  advantageously  than  during  youT  chased  a*  neeJeJ  at  a  (ew  dollara  each- 
local  Dealer's  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcase  Event —  llie  tick  beauty  of  the  Globe- Wernicke  Book' 
December  I  to  December  t3.  case  delights  the  craf toman  as  its  utility  years  am 

-n.        ^              I         -II  L     J       .  J  .                -  I  won  the  sdmiration  of  the  book  lover.    It  is  made 
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October  31  will  hereafter  be  circled  with  red  on 
the  calendax  of  the  automobile  and  highway  enthu- 
siasts of  the  United  States.  It  will  mark  the  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  oE  the  first  transconti- 
nental highway  to  the  nation's  most  honored 
president,  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment CO  the  mortyrEd  statesman  and  U>  the  ^irit  of 
coiiperalion  that  actuates  the  people  of  several 
states.  The  dedication  was  very  properly  observed 
in  the  thirteen  states  through  which  the  great 
thoroughfare  passes  on  October  ^ist  of  this  year. 

Which  indicates  that  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  completion  of  the  scheme  to  construct  a  really 
meritorious  permooent  highway  across  the  entire 
country. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  thus  far  has  sur- 
prised even  its  most  sanguine  adherents  and  with 
substantial  contributions  pouring  into  headquarters 
il  is  predicted  that  actual  construction  is  more  than 
a  mere  dream  of  the  near  future. 

The  route  definitely  aimounced  in  a  proclamation 
issued  from  the  national  offices  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association  in  Detroit,  is  as  follows;  Starting 
in  New  York  City  the  highway  passes  through 
Jersey  City,  Newark  and  Trenton  to  Philadelphia, 
then  west  to  Pittsburg,  through  the  north  central 
section  of  Ohio,  over  to  Fort  Wayne  and  South 
Bend,  skirts  Chicago,  enters  Joliet,  Rochelle,  Ster- 
ling and  other  Illinois  cities,  roiches  Iowa  at  Clinton 
and  leaves  at  Council  BluSs,  passes  through  Omaha, 
goes  to  Denver  and  north  to  Cheyenne,  west  through 
Green  River  and  Evanston  to  Utah  touching  Echo, 
Paricy's  Canyon,  Salt  Lake  City,  Garfield,  Grants- 
vitle,  Timpie,  Kanaka  Ranch,  Fish  Springs,  Kear- 
ney's Ranch,  Ibapah;  thence  to  Nevada.  Tippet's 
Ranch,  Shelbume  Pass,  Ely,  Eureka,  Austin, 
Fallon,  Wads  worth,  Reno,  Carson  City  are  the 
Nevada  points  passed  and  California  is  entered  by 
way  of  Truckee.  Auburn,  Tallac,  PlacerviUe,  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton,  the  route  ending  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard  at  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

The  directors  of  the  Association  have  endeavored 
to  select  tor  the  aooo  miles  a  route  ot  easy  grades, 
combining  the  scenic  splendors  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  ptnnts  touched  or  reached  frrm  the 
great  highways  are  Gettysbu^,  Washington, 
Canton,  the  resting  place  of  McKinley,  Maiiunoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  the  home  of  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Lincoln's  birthplace  in  Kentucky,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  many  and 
varied  wonders  of  Utah,  Nevada  and  California. 


CooB  Coim^,  OteEon,  Would  C«Gh  in  on  its 
ReEourcea  ■ 

With  an  automobile  parade,  brass  bands,  and 
unbounded  enthusiasm  the  citizens  of  Coos  county, 
Oregon,  recently  inaugurated  a  good  roads  project 
which  calls  for  a  bond  issue  of  $450,000.  The 
boosters  propose  to  construct  a  trunk  line,  hard- 
surfaced,  from  Roeeburg,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas 
county,  to  Coos  Bay  via  Myrtle  Point,  and  another 
trunk  line  from  Curry  county  to  Coquille  \Ta 
Bandon  to  connect  with  the  main  highway.  Coos 
county  is  a  county  of  great  natural  resources,  fifty 
billion  feet  of  standing  timber,  commercial  fisberirs. 
dairying  and  fanning  resources.  Further,  it  is 
known  in  the  Oregon  country  as  one  of  the  real 
vacationist  spots  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  With 
^ood  roads  leading  into  the  heart  of  a  natural  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  camping  country  Coos  county  will 
realize  how  keen  the  automobile  tourist  b  for  such 
joys.  The  assertion  is  ventured  that  the  tourist  and 
camper  will  leave  far  more  within  the  county  each 
single  season  than  the  cost  of  the  highways,  once 
good  roads  are  really  huilt  and  the  fame  of  Coce 
has  spread. 


Yosemite  Valley  is  dosed  to  autoniobHes  until 
next  spring.  The  season  closed  on  October  30th  and 
the  exact  date  for  the  opening  of  the  coming  season 
ia  not  as  yet  announced. 


State  of  Washington  is  Making  Harked  Progrest 

Since  the  Washington  state  permanent  hightray 
law  became  operative  in  iqii  authoritative  figures 
show  tl[at  155  miles  of  hard-surfaced  highways  have 
been  completed  or  contracted  for  representing  a 
total  cost  of  (2,101,451.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the 
entire  mileage  has  been  constructed  along  the  lines 
of  primary  highways.  Spokane  county  leads  io 
mileage  although  Kings  county  leads  in  amount  of 
money  expended.  Spokane  county  has  been  con- 
tent with  comparatively  inexpensive  graveled  roads 
and  walerbound  macatUm  highways  but  Kings  and 
Pierce  counties  have  been  building  with  brick  and 
concrete.  The  various  counties  report  balances  oa 
hand  totaling  (380,000  and  the  permanent  highway 
levy  for  the  present  year  will  add  to  this  )r,5i5,^r 
for  use  during  the  coming  year.  Washington  is 
forging  straight  ahead  in  its  highway  constructioD 
and  will  shortly  he  well  preparrf  to  handle  the  big 
tourist  traffic  that  is  bound  to  seek  the  Padfic 
Northwest  during  the  coming  years. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Orean-to- 
Ocean  Highway  Association  was  held  in  Los  Angdes 
the  third  week  in  October.  Officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year,  the  honor  of  presiding  officer  going 
to  Colonel  D.  K.  B:  Sellers,  mayor  of  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Yuma,  Arizona,  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  next  year. 
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California  CountieB  Bridence  Civic  Pride 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  dvic  pnde  that  has 
been  evidenced  in  recent  years  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  counties  of  California  have  come 
to  the  front  in  the  purchase  o(  the  state  highway 
bonds  so  that  the  construction  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  tlirough  the  state  would  not  he  hindered. 
When  ttiese  bonds  were  first  issued,  owing  to  a 
general  tightening  of  the  money  market  they  proved 
more  or  less  a  drug  on  the  market.  Progress  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  ready  funds  to  meet 
the  improvements  proposed  and  und«'  way.  Then 
the  various  counties  came  forward  and  b^an  to 
take  up  blocks  of  the  bonds,  purchasing  them  from 
surplus  funds.  In  this  manner  work  on  the  state 
hi^way  has  been  permitted  to  proceed  practically 
without  interruption,  the  counties  have  made  a 
good  investment  and  the  state  profits  by  the 
despatdi  of  the  work  under  hand. 

The  energetic  boosters  of  Stanislaus  county,  Cali- 
fornia, have  placed  signs  along  the  route  from  Mo- 
desto to  Yosemite,  directing  the  tourist  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  in  that  section  of  the 
state  as  well  as  within  the  park  itself. 


This  Plan  ia  Evolved  hj  an  Aggnasrre  Woman 


MaUng  Paved  Hit^wajrs  Doubly  Attractive 

Los  Angeles  county,  California,  not  content  with 
the  achievement  of  completing  a  $3,500,000  highway 
system  within  its  boundaries,  has  set  aside  an  addi- 
tional (33,000  for  beautifying  these  highways  with 
shade  trees.  The  estimated  cost  of  parking  the 
highways  with  shade  is  S600  to  Sqoo  per  mile,  vary- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  tree  and  the  quantity 
to  be  set.  Not  a  few  years  since  the  expensive  con- 
struction of  highways  in  itself  would  have  been  con- 
sidered the  hwght  of  folly.  How  the  times  have 
changedl  Good  roads  are  a  splendid  investment. 
Hon  much  more  valuable  will  they  become  to  a 
community  when  bordered  with  delightful  and  cool- 
ing shadel  How  mudi  more  attractive;  how  much 
more  entidngl 


1  girl  to  startle  students  of 
good  roods  with  a  plan  of  interesting  youn^ters  in 
the  upbuilding  and  encouragement  of  highways. 
Miss  Goldie  Van  BIber,  school  supervisor  of  the 
Siuslaw  district  in  Lane  county,  Oregtm,  evolved 
the  plan  of  making  road  building  a  course  of  study 
for  rural  schools.  The  school  children  in  each 
school  district  will  be  taught  to  build  and  maiotaia 
a  strip  of  county  road  near  the  school  building.  The 
road  strip  which  stands  the  strain  of  winter  weather 
and  is  found  in  best  condition  will  be  named  the 
wimter  of  a  unique  contest.  The  county  offidak 
immediately  favored  the  proposition  and  agreed  to 
provide  all  materials  necessary.  Later  laboratory 
work  will  be  added  to  the  school  curriculum  and  ttte 
fundamentals  of  good  road  building  will  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  the  children.  Miss  Von  Bibcr 
has  junsdiction  over  seven  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory  in  Lincoln,  Lane  and  Douglas  counties  and 
is  the  idol  of  her  district. 


That  road  building  is  an  art  based  on  a  sdence 
and  that  trained  men  and  Experienced  men  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  expenditure 
of  road  funds  is  pointed  constantly  out  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  various  bureaus  of  public  roads. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  literally  thrown 
away  on  road  construction  in  the  past  few  decades. 
Consider  the  highway  of  today  built  under  ttie 
direction  of  trained  men  I  How  much  more  durable 
and  bow  much  less  the  cost  of  upke^  compared 
with  the  make-shift  results  of  manifest  mismanage- 
ment and  incompetency  of  a  few  years  agoJ  Build- 
ing a  durable  highway  requires  the  direction  of 
scientific  study  and  experience  just  as  the  builfUng 
of  a  railroad  requires  these  vital  requisites. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PERMANENT  HIGHWAY 

^Uitr.  Skd  JoBquln.  hai  mi  miles  of  luch  public  road,  and  this  mlloa 

added  to  conitantlr 
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TWO  BIG  SERIALS  begin  in  this  number.  One  of  them  is  fiction,  the  other 
fact.  The  fiction  is  based  on  fact  and  the  fact  reads  like  fiction.  There  you  have  a 
recipe  for  human  interest  I  The  fiction  serial,  "The  Man  Who  Won,"  is  a  reflection  of 
several  years'  residence  in  the  Wyoming  coimtry  it  describes  and  the  result  of  intelli- 
gent study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  history  of  that  region.  It  deals 
with  the  dramatic  clash  between  determined  occupants  and  equally  determined  in- 
vaders and  it  is  a  real  story  of  the  West  with  the  best  meaning  of  the  West  as  its  motif. 
The  fact  serial,  "Autobirds  of  Passage,"  has  a  heroine,  also — the  Lovely  Lady,  and  the 
dramatic  clash  in  this  story  is  chiefly  between  the  desire  of  the  Lady  to  linger  in  the 
beauty-spots  to  which  this  motor  flight  brings  her  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Mere  Man 
to  fly  northward  and  meet  the  challenge  of  the  unmotored  roads  toward  the  Alaskan 
border. 

Furthermore:  the  cover  design  of  this  number  is  fact,  not  fiction. 
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Who  Pays  for  the  Ads? 

Who  gets  the  money? 

Some  are  asking  whether  the  money  spent  in  advertising  does  not 
add  to  the  cost  of  living.    Does  it  increase  the  cost  of  living? 

Advertising  is  a  method  of  marketing.  Judiciously  used»  it  operates 
to  the  advantage  of  both  seller  and  buyer.  For  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  it  produces*  it  is  the  cheapest  agency  known,  and  that  is 
why  it  has  grown  to  such  prodigious  proportions. 

But  does  the  consumer  pay?  Only  as  he  pays  for  the  labor  and 
material  that  go  into  an  article  and  for  the  cost  of  marketing  and 
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distribution.  It  is  an  overhead  charge,  and  if  it  were  not  there,  its 
place  would  be  taken  by  something  vastly  more  expensive.  A  drop 
of  ink  does  the  work  of  a  salesman. 

Who  pays?  Well,  here  is  the  paradox.  The  consumer  both  pays, 
and  profits  more  than  he  pays,  for  without  advertising  he  would  pay 
more  than  he  does  for  his  advertised  goods. 

— Arthur  Evans,  in  Chicago  "Record  Herald. " 
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LUITWIELER   PUMPS   for 
Irrigation   and  Water  Works 

Per  Uh  in  Drills  or  Opu  Walb 

No  i^  no  Dolie^  ao  bother.     Leait  DpoAdag  uul  maint&uDce  ■■|*"^ 

Tlie  cam  mechaDbra  Ls  bAluiad  uid  hu  ft  comluit  uul  unifonn  ^ppttcKtfca 

which  makts  It  nis  smoolUjr. 

ekctiidtT.  HlndmUl  a 

LuilwiclH  Pumps  h 

S«d  far  turn  nhuUa  UlMlntad  bookbu  Irrtotiaa'*. 

priDlai,  fra*  on  riB»>. 

Eiubluhnl  in  L«  AdicIb  1BT7. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

707-713  North  Main  Sl  Lbi  Aavdw.  C 


Torrance  property  values  are  tracked  by  great 
wealth-producing  industries  end  millions  of 
dollars  tn  established  improvements. 
These  are  the  things  which  today  make 
Torrance  the  most  attractive  investment  field 
in  Southern  Ca'ifomia. 

Torrance  is  succeeding  because  it  is  a  bi& 
clean,  organized  development — not  a  pro- 
motion. 


Manufacturers  and  investors  alike  are  finding 
real  opportanitie*  in  Torrance. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  which  tells  the 
story  of  Torrance — its  great  industrial,  civic 
and  public  improvements  and  realty  values. 

THOMAS  D.  CAMPBELL  &  CO. 

DepL  to  62S  South  Hill  Street         Loa  Anselea,  CaL 
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HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Scad  me  book  on  "Firs  PreraiitloiL."  Bf;  name  and  addreaa  I 
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The  Panama 
Canal  Opening 


■Teat  gate^  ot  tbe  CuuJ  a* 
influK,  a  thing  unprecedent 
tbe  world,  "Si  pouf  ttrouji 


and  iprtad  itadf 
dkn    OllHBta. 


barrios  in  all  clavea  of  residence  pronrty  ia 
Los  Anfelei  and  vidnity — much  and  biumai 
prapertio  of  every  description.    Write  or  caU 


Potter*  Flynn  &  Pearson 

714  Manh-Strong  Building 
Lot  Angeles,  California 


LOS  ANGlil.ES 

Hibernian  Savings  Bant 

The  bank  with  tht  personal  service 

Operatins  uDdar  lbs  strict  Savinis  Biuilc  lam 
of  thii  Suts 

Pays  5%  Compound  Interest 

On  Your  Savings 


outbem  California 


«sso,ooo.oo 

Hibernian  BunjHNa  _— ^"^jL'^JC^if  __ 

4tfa  and  Spring  Sis.  $2,000,000.00 

LOS  ANGELES 

Hibernian  Savings  Bant 

SmmI  Fbw,  H&«niu  BnMi*(,  Loi  Am^Im,  Cd. 


LONG 
BEACH 

CALIFORNIA 


VVhy^  clinkers  in  the  l;^  burner 
and   wony   about    steam 

best?    Come  to  Long  BmcL,  CaHfomia. 

Bud  enjoy  the  sunshine  each  day  in  the  year. 

Vl/lt*t         Stay  cooped  up  in  the  house 

rr  #1 V^    ft*  the  greater  part  of  tlu 

winter  by  sleet,  snow  and 

rain?     Come  to  Long  Beach,  Califomk, 

where  youcan  go  swimming  eadi  day  during 

the  year. 


Why- 


will  pay  you  eight  or  Ii 
percent?  Come  to  Long  Batch,  CaBforM, 
where  property  values  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities offer  you  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  ccnL 
TX/L  t^ng   Bokck,  Calif orniBT 

YY  iljr^    Because  it  is  a  commercial 

and  industrial  city  as  well 
as  a  resort  city,  that  baa  over  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  apartment  houses  and  hoteh 
that  offer  at  reasonable  rates  most  ezcellcal 
accommodations. 

¥I/JL-,         Did  tbey  organize  the  Long 

Yv  ny^    Beacb  Tuna  Club?  Because 

the  best  de^  sea  fishing  on 

the  Pacific  Coast  is  to  be  had  atLongBcscli, 

I.  Come  on  and  get  the  gold  button. 


R.  L.  BISBY 

Secreliiy  Igif  Bad  Oubtr  af  (tmmm 


iodend  on  page  10!4 
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THE  STANDARD 
BUNGALOW  BOOK 

Tht  huidjomeflt  and  most  compnhanBiT* 
BmuploiT  Book  evsr  put  on  tha  mulut— 
tb«  SundBrd'a  latest  aflert. 

"I  fa  A  Beauty." 

Handaoma  baJf  toma  of  both  eitcrior  and 
iDtehor,  with  fuU  dncriptivp  data — com- 
pleu  pfanj  and  qieoificationa  of  whish  an 

Pricg  fiO  nnta,  pcatpaid. 

Standard  Building-InTestment  Co. 

340  South  HiU  Street        Lo*  Ansalas,  C«L 


Associated  Oil  Company 


GSRBRU  OFPIOBSi 


Sbaron  BuildiBd    San  Franciwo,  Cat 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

BUREAU  OF 

INSPECTION,  TISTS  &  CONSULTATION 

CEMENT— STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

ALL  ENGINEERING  MATERIALS 

CHEUICAL  &  PHYSICAL  TESTING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

41B  UmtTcouEK  Si. 


CINDER  IN  YOUR  EYE? 

INSURE  YOUR  INCOME 

itnlimtiKtunlie  (frame 

Hu  PUd  flO.OW.000  to  MD.D0O  FollerbaldM* 

Coita  HtMat  te  lean  bcr>  little  "IncoK  InncaDce-' cota. 

A« Oct^-^at™ 

It  TwnicBT  HADcnnu 


These  Prints  have  for  nearly  twenty  years  been 
recognized  by  artists  themselves  as  the  best  of  art 
reproduction.  Pennanent  as  well  as  beautiful  in  quality. 
Unsurpassed  for  gifts  and  for  framing  for  one's  home. 
Fifty  cents  to  $50.00.  At  Art  Stores  ot  sent  on  approval. 


CURTIS  &  CAMERON  sn:-»;  BOSTON 


This  Stock  Will  Soon  Bo 
Soid-Buy  Yours  Now 


dead  will  be  declared  and  each  cammoD  plDckholdei 

on  cacb  hundred  owned. 

Thii  eitn  dividend  b  a  bonui  lo  the  jtockboldet 
ai  an  apprecialioa  lor  hu  loyal  aupi»rt  ol  tbe 
company.    This  a  the  only  stixtt  the  cornpao]/ 

eveiy  ammai  itnckliidder  will  pgrticipale. 

The  Extra  10%  Stock  Dividend  with 

regular  Cash  Dividends  will  make 

you  16%  the  first  year 


h'lGcon 


Wriltfor  LUeralurt 


oath) 


Cnmnd  Fluor  MUasa  Opara  Hooaa  Bids. 

129  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Lm  Angele*  CkUforaia 
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LONG BEACH 
SANITARIUM 

LONG  BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 


JUST  THB  PLACE  FOR  A  REST 


A  homelike  home  where  all  the  objecdonable 
feature*  of  iioapital  life  are  eliminated. 


BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  METHODS 
BAHLE  CREEK  CUISINE 


A    STRICTLY-  moilenl 

'      euployiiig  all   ihs  TOy  lueM  lnethiKl*  kninm  to 
TTio<]«ni  me<Jic»J  tciencfl,  oDfuuttaa  of  the  MJ<nrinB 

PliMalkant>n  ThwmsllianDyt  Elactrotharmpn 
X-Ran  MKbaootbanpn  Mhhto  DiatfaaruBr  « 
TbHBW  PmatralioBi  Milk  Dial  ud  R..I  Curb  Abo 
the  finoH  Elacbical  wid  H.chuid  Sw«iiih  Da- 
partmsnl  on  the  Padftc  Coaat. 


5  happy,  aubahinr  daya  for  recr 
*  blocka  from  PaciGc  Oc«n.  h 
60  dame*.  But  apecUlly  tninnl  and  expeiienced 
lady  and  ventleman  phyatciana  toiether  with  rnd- 
aa  only,  compoae  our  medical  deput- 
.    Specia]  RcBcrvKtiona  lor  Tounata. 


LONG  BEACH 
SANITARIUM 

LONG  BEACH 
CAU  FORMA 


I  GireleTburs  \ 

A  Wonderfal        * 

Steamship  Ride 

NEW  ORLEANS 
TO  NEW  YORK 

' -Oik  Mandnd  CcJJm  Hem  at  Sta" 
with  b11  tKe  pleamires  and  bcnc£taof  vi 


A  wondeifu]  new  train   to  cairy  you 
Sui  Franciaco  to  New  Orleaos  in  thnc 

"The  Snntet  Limited" 

■      Operated  Daily  with    do  extra  fare. 

I  fVrilefor  lUuilnled  bookletM 

V  and  Ir^onnaiion-  M 

M        1    L  H.  NUTTmC,  Gawal  Pau.  Afot     f 

J^l.  366  Braa^ar,  N«w  ItA  f 

^^^r      r.  K.  CORDON,  Gcwrd  Afot      M 

%    M         32  Pawdl  Street,  Saa  Fnadio      ■ 

%|    GROVE  UTCHUH,  DiaLFati.AfL    # 

Wt  607  S*.  Spri^  Strcal  # 

Ifi  L«Aa(dti  M 
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EST 

TRIP 

W(Hider- 
joumey 
■  newest 
'     It   is 


No  tour  of  Southern  California  is  complete  without  you  have  availed  yourSelf 
of  the  three  greatest  personally  conducted  trolley  trips  in  the  world — 
Balloon  Route  Trolley  Trip;  Old  Mission  Trolley  Trip;  Triangle  Trolley 
Trip — ^Three  days'  time  and  three  dollars'  expense  will  give  you  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  southland  obtainable.  Let  us  send  you  beautiful  folders  free. 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 

D.  W.  PONTIUS,  TToffic  Manager 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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ALASKA 

North  America's  Scenic 
Wonderland 

Ib  beyond  question  the  most  interesting  and  unique 
corner  of  this  Continent,  if  not  of  the  entire  World. 
The  trip  can  be  made  with  perfect  ease  and  luxurious 
comfort  on  our  splendid  steel  steamships  at  very  mod- 
erate cost.  Bookings  and  reservations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  Summer  Tourist  Season  of  1914— it  is 
advisable  to  secure  your  accommodations  early  to  avoid 
being  disapfKtinted  at  the  last  minute,  as  these  Alaska 
S.  S.  Co.  Excursions  have  become  nationally  popular 
and  travel  is  always  heavy. 


A  Choice  of  Two  Trips 

$100  gives  you  a  14-day  trip  to  Southwestern  Alaska, 
including  meals  and  berth — the  steamship  is  your  home 
from  the  time  you  leave  Seattle  until  you  return. 

$66  for  a  10-day  trip  to  Southeastern  Alaska,  touch- 
ing dozens  of  fascinating  points — this  includes  all  ex- 
pense while  on  board. 

Beautiiiil  Completely  Illustrated 
Literature  Free 

Let  us  send  you  these  instructive  booklets,  telling 
all  about  Alaska,  its  quaint  towns,  inhabitants,  their 
customs,  shooting,  hsbing,  agriculture,  mining  and 
other  commercial  possibilities,  including  a  good  map 
of  the  country. 

For  hirther  complete  details  and  literature,  write 
today. 


Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

Suite  509  Lowman  Building 

107  CHERRY  STREET 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


SUNSET  Adve 
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See  Washington  and  Alaska  i 

Vsl  Investigate  tbeir  numerous  attractions  for  the  pleasure  and  ^ 

{gf  health  seeker,  farmer,  poultryman,  dairynmn  and  truck  gardener.  |Sj 

KM  Ask  me  about  any  of  the  cities  and  towns — their  Hotels  and  the  km 

®  wonderfully  beautiful  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the  many  @| 

_.  attractive  show  places  of  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  other  ^ 

iSl  sections.  W 

@{  Specific  information  concerning  Alaska  and  its  various  attrac-  ^ 

gj  tions  and  resources.     Seattle  is  the  gateway  to  this  great  rich  JSf 

gi  country.  gj 

»  1  will  mail  free  to  any  address  illustrated  literature  on  any  city,  ^ 

gj  town,  or  community  in  Washington,  also  complete  list  of  literature  Sj 

Sal  on  Alaska,  including  authentic  maps  of  Wasnington  and  Alaska.  kS 

gl  Write  today  for  full  details  and  booklets.  {g 

i    WASHINGTON  S  ALASKA  DEPARTMENT    1 


218  Globe  Block 


SUNSET    MAGAZINE 


Seattle,  WashiD)tton 


SEATTLE 

Ho«d  Pcny  eaten  to  oclu^ive  Inui'ient  and  per- 
nuncat  gucls.    It  ii  ahtnlutdy  lirEptiwf  and  is 
furnished  accordine  la  the  moit  mndem  idras  o( 
luxury,   miiiEort   and   lefinBngnt.    It  commands 

and  the  Olvmpio.     European  Finn. 

Rmmi    wfth   bath.    I20O  .  day  and  upward. 

B.  H.  BROBST,  Manager 

to  adiertiiers  pleaae  in< 
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GRAND  PACIFIC  TOUR  i 

San  Francisco,  Papeete  (Tahiti),  Rarotonga  (Cook  Island) 
Wellington  (New  Zealand),  Sydney  (Australia) 

RETURNING  VIA 

Auckland  (New  Zealand),  Suva  (Fiji),  Honolulu 
thence  to  San  Francisco  or  Vancouver 

$325.00 — ^First  Class  Throughcmfc^$325.00 

SAILINGS  EVERY  28  DAYS 
Full  partieuiara  and  illuatratmd  litmrature  on  application 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  CO.  sT  NEW  ZEALAND,  LTD. 

HIND,  ROLPH  C^  CX)MPANY,  General  Agents 
679  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  CaliL 


HOMESEEKERS 

LOOKING   FOR   LOCATIONS  ALONG  THE 

acme 

WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN  LEARNING  OF  THE 

LOW    FARES 

IN  EFFECT  FIRST  AND  THIRD  TUESDAYS  EACH  MONTH  DURING  YEAR  1913 

TO 

ALL  WESTERN  PACIFIC  POINTS 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  TELLING  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  ALONG  OUR  LIIHE. 
ALSO  GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  HOMESEEKERS'  FARES 

F.  A.  WADLEIGH  E.  L.  LOMAX 

PA88ENQER   TRAFFIC  MANAGER  ASSISTANT  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUNSET  Advertisements  are  indexed  on  page  1054 
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A  Home  A  waits  You 
in  California  or  Oregon 


and  there  are  many  opportunities  to  make 
big  things  of  that  Home. 

I  have  a  list  covering  many  lines  of 
business  openings,  all  in  growmg  towns 
surrounded  by  prosperous  farming  com- 
munities. 

In  this  list  of  towns  may  be  the  one 
with  the  business  opening  and  home  you 
are  looking  for. 

Write  and  tell  me  what  business  you  are 
interested  in  and  I  will  send  to  you,  Free, 
authentic  information  of  the  various  towns 
in  which  your  business  is  needed  and  should 
make  good. 

I  also  have  authentic  data  on  many 
tracts  of  good  land — cultivated,  uncultivated, 
irrigated,  subirrigated  and  non-irrigated — 
suitable  for  all  classes  of  farming.  This 
data  will  be  sent  to  you  free  for  the  asking. 


R.  A.  SMITH 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent 


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co 


Room  1119,  Union  Pacific  Building 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Antelope  Valley 

Los  Angeles  County,  California 

The  Citimu  of  Antelope  Valley,  banded  together 
M  tha  UUKaater  Chamber  of  Commerce,  take  this 


means  of  encouraging  energetic  settlers  to  get  t 
foothold  in  one  of  the  last  moderately  priced  farm- 
ing sections  in  Los  Angeles  County,  in  delightful 
Southern  California. 

Many  settlers  are  already  arriving  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  land  and  splendid  new  openings. 
The  Antelope  Valley  comprises  one  hundred  and 
forty  square  miles  of  the  finest  land  now  on  the 
market.  It  is  not  a  private  land  project,  but  the 
opening  up  of  a  large  area  heretofore  left  unde- 
veloped for  want  of  irrigation  means.  There  is 
now  plenty  of  water  available. 
Land  in  the  Antelope  Valley  is  suitable  for  alfalfa, 
dairying,  hog  raising,  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits. 
The  sou  is  excellent.  The  climate  is  delightfully 
agreeable.  The  water  is  the  very  purest.  The 
roads  are  splendid. 
For  further  information  use  the  coupon. 


Only  Three  Hours  Ride  from  the  Metropolis  of  Southern  California 


.lease  mtntiooSUNS'B.T.'S'ae'^s**''^"^ 
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You  can  help 

in  this  fight  against 

G>n8umption 

brat  Your  Charity  n  KU  Crau  Stdi 

There'*  no  better  time  than  the  Christmas 
Beaton  to  show  that  you  appreciate  the 
vital  importance  of  thit  great  fight  againit 
C  on  sump  tin  n. 

Do  your  share— hj  beginning  the  Red 
Cross  Seal  habit  to-day — and  keep  it  up. 
Do  your  share  toward  lightening  the 
burden  of  "those  affiicled  with  consumption. 
Put  Red  Crost  Seali  on  your  Hotidaj  and 
Everyday  Packagea. 
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There's  Plenty  of  Water  for  Irrigating 

SOLANO  COUNTY  ACRES 

Plenty  and  to  Hpare.  The  great  Sacromeato  River  alone  cniries  past  the 
portals  of  our  county  16,000,000  acre  feet  of  water  in  the  five  Bummer 
months.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Baya 
make  irrigation  by  gravity  mere  play.  In  the  lands  farther  removed 
from  the  rivers  and  Days  there  is  an  abundance  of  underground  water 
which  is  lifted  at  trilling  expense.  Plenty  of  irrigation  systems  now  in 
use  demonstrate  the  practicability  and  cheapness  of  the  various  sorts 
of  irrigation  systems.  Irrigation  in  this  county  is  a  "cinch." 
But  irrigation  alone  sufficea  little.  Were  there  not  soil  and  climate  the 
abundance  of  water  at  our  di^Kisal  would  be  of  no  use  wbataoever. 

These  are  the  Big  Painie  in  Solemo  Cotaay'a  Offering 
to  Settlers.--- 

Strategic  geographical  location: 

The  link  between  the  Coast  and  Bay  countiea  and  the  great  Sacramento 
VaUey. 

A  particularly  favored  Climate: 

Sea-tempered,  equable,  delightful  all  through  the  year. 

An  abundance  of  water: 

A  wonderfully  fertile  soil: 

The  cream  of  the  sedimentary  deposit  tram  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  washed  down  through  countless  centuries. 

Study  these  points  carefully.    Send  for  further  literature.    You  will  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Solano  County. 

Charlet  F.  Wjer,  Secretary  Solano  Gninty  Exposition  ComaaMaoa 

Fairfield,  Solano  County,  California 
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Honterey  Cous^  omUiitt  Km*  of 
the  nuit  lunoui  loorts  of  Ihe  pMific 
Qiul.  Monterey  Peniiuuli — tlie 
Hutbeni  ibore  ol  Monterey  Say— a 
fimed  tor  its  benuly  from  one  end  ol 

noted  towQi:  Moctcrty— called  the 
cndic  of  CaliloiDis,  hlitory  bcnuse 
of  its  promineDcc  La  the  early  develop- 

Csimcl  and  hall  ■  doien  other  com- 


dimale.  Three  ol  the  twenty-one 
CalUorma  Misioiu  ate  ia  Monterey 
County;  two  more  are  barely  beyond 
its  borders.  The  one  in  tlK  pictuit 
hat  is  the  Cann^  MisuoQ- 


Climate  is  Essential  to  Success 


Profitable  fanning  depends  largely  upon  climatic  conditions.  If  the  climate  pro- 
vides for  a  continuous  growth  of  vegetation,  there  is  little  loss  dimng  the  year.  In 
Monterey  County  one  can  plow  and  plant  from  November  to  April.  Grain  and 
fruits,  hay,  beets,  potatoes,  apples,  apricots,  berries,  all  these  grow  at  the  profitable 
time  in  Monterey.  There  is  a  wide  range  oi  choice  and  the  weather  helps  instead 
of  hindering. 

There  are  a  great  many  opportunities  in  Monterey  County  tor  the  successful 
pursuit  of  agriculture  under  almost  perfect  conditions.  The  hills  back  of  Monterey 
and  the  little  valleys  in  the  folds  of  the  hills  oSer  splendid  opportunities.  The 
products  of  Monterey  County  annually  total  something  like  this;  potatoes, 
Si,ooo,ooo;  apples,  Si,ooo,ooo;  sugar  beets,  St,ooo,ooo;  barley,  Si,aoo,ooo;  live 
stock,  |i,ooo,ooo.  These  are  big  figures.  They  show  that  there  is  considerable 
wealth  being  taken  from  the  soil  of  Monterey  County  and  even  then  the  County 
Is  only  scratched.  There  is  room  for  a  lot  more  good  farmers  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  put  you  in  touch  with  opportunities  to  buy  land  in  our  County. 

Write  to  either  of  the  undersigned  organizations  for  illustrated  literature. 


kings  City  Board  oi  Trai 


ty  Chamber  of  Com 


Monterey  County 


CALIFORNIA 
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It's  more  fun  to  Pick  Olives 
Than  to  Shovel  Snow ! 


Vhik  MUM  of  our  good  friouls  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  RockiM  ate  cIbu- 
ing  the  (now  from  in  front  of  thdr  doorvmya  we  aie  picking  our  olive  cn^. 
Olivea  are  harveated  in  December  and  January.  Wouldn't  you  rather  gather 
an  olive  crop  than  ahovel  mow? 

Olives  are  but  one  of  the  money'making  products  of  orchard  and  field  in  San 
Joaquin  County.  Any  well  informed  man  in  California  will  tell  you  that 
San  Joaquin  is  (me  of  the  moat  diversified  and  one  of  the  greatest  wealth  pro- 
ducing counties  in  California.  Here's  a  county  worth  your  earnest  oMt' 
sideration.  It  ia  a  garden  spot  within  six  hours  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  market.  It  embraces  some  of  the  richest  land  imaginable. 
There  is  room  for  a  lot  more  energetic  setders. 

FtrfunlHr  injormadm  m4  OluilriMi  tHrraiurt  adirui  rilitr  ^  Ik*  mJirn'pHd  ttmmariai  tttaatMaluiu: 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .  ,  .Stodcton      Secretary,  Ripoa  Board  of  Trade Ripen 

Secretary,  Lodi  Merchants  Association.. .  .Lodi      Secretary,  Tracy  Board  of  Trade Tiacy 

Secretary,  Manteca  Board  of  Trade,  .Monteca      Or  Board  of  Supervisors Stockton 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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We'll  Take  Care  of  You 

Kem  oiD  take  care  of  300,000  persons  seeking  homes — not  the  kind  who  are  content  to 
struggle  and  skimp — but  those  who  are  looking  for  prosperous  homes  in  a  progressive  upbuild- 
ing country.  Kem  County  is  the  ideal  spot  for  divcrsiSed  as  well  as  intensive  fanning. 
Here  we  grow  anything — pumpkins,  melons,  alfalfa,  apples,  ramie,  roses,  oranges,  onions, 
anything  that  will  grow  anywhere  will  grow  in  Kem  County. 

Stock  raising  Is  one  of  Kern's  big  indi^stries.  The  yearly  value  of  beef  shipments  is 
$j,ooo,ooo.  Fifty  per  cent  of  California's  meat  supply  comes  from  this  county.  Then  there 
are  dairy  products  and  alfalfa  and  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  oranges  and  6gs  and  grapes  and 
all  those  other  products  which  have  made  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  famous. 

This  advertisement  means  nothing  to  you,  unUsi  you  arc  inleresled  in  a  new  home.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  new  home,  you  want  to  move  to  a  place  which  has  the  essentials  of  agri- 
cultural success — and  that  means  soil,  water  and  climate.  Kern  has  them  all.  The  only 
thing  that  Kem  lacks  is  population;  that's  why  we  are  talking  to  you.  There  are  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  farm  land  in  Kem  County  and  less  than  half  a  million  acres  in  improved 
'  farm  land.  The  most  successful  colony  in  the  county  Is  but  six  years  old,  so  you  see  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  settlers.    Prices  are  still  low;  they  cannot  remain  so  long. 

Send  for  our  booklet — 64  pages  with  beautiful 
illustrations  which  tells  all  about  Kem  County  and 
its  resources.    Better  send  for  it  today;  free  for  the 

Address  alt  eorrcspondenct  lo 

Secretary  Kern  County  Board  of  Trade,  Bakersfield 

KERN  COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 
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A  Sonoma  County  Cdristmas 

It  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  Christmas.  The  tree  is  there  and  the  happy  kiddies 
are  there,  but  the  tree  is  outside  the  house  and  the  kiddies,  minus  overcoats  and  furs, 
are  dancing  gleefully  on  the  green  grass.    The  rigors  of  winter  are  unknown  to  them. 

The  snow  is  on  the  distant  mountain  tops,  but  that  doesn't  keep  old  Santa  away.  He 
comes  just  the  same  and  his  pack  is  full,  for  the  folks  in  Sonoma  have  plenty  and  to 
spiare  and  they  give  old  Kris  Kringle  a  big  boost. 

Sonoma  is  a  wonderful  county.  It  is  famed  far  and  wide  for  its  fruit.  It  is  famed  too 
for  its  beautiful  home  sites  and  its  delightful  scenery.  "Sonoma"  is  an  Indiwi  word, 
which  translated  means  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon."  Pretty  sentiment,  isn't  it?  And 
yet  Sonoma  has  all  the  beauty  that  such  a  phrase  conjures  from  the  imagination. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  Sonoma  County.  Address  any  of  the  undersigned 
organizations: 

Bonorm  County  DeF«)opm«pt  AgvociKUori.  SiiDti  Rons-  Sopoma  ChftmbcT  ai  Comraeroa.  Soamiu- 

Hantk  Ron  Ch>iab«i  of  CamnKm.  Saau  Rob.  Giwnwville  Improvenwnt  Club,  Oi 

PsUlunw  Chamber  of  Commeroii,  Pctiluma.  Hs^dibun  Chamber  of  CoDUMiw, 

Ssbutopol  Clumber  of  ComiiHroe.  3«buU>po1.  WiadaDrChi     '   -    '"  "■ 
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to  butter  ten  millioa  lo&vea  of  bmd:  enou^  butter  if  moulded  intD  one  pound 
equares  and  plsced  end  to  end  to  reach  over  140  mile*  in  length.  Th&t  is  aome 
butter,  isn't  it>  Yolo  County  dairyntcs  and  itockraiaen  think  they  hava  a  mint- 
And  they  have  too.  Their  succeaa  ia  due  to  the  rank  growth  o(  rich  alUfa. 
Alfalfa  doei  no  better  anywhere  than  in  Yolo  County.  Here  the  fannera  get 
three  and  four  crope  n  year  end  they  cut  from  one  to  thiee  tona  to  the  more.  Tlie 
alfalfa  crop  compriaea  nvc-aixtlu  of  the  entire  hay  crop  produced  in  Yolo  County 
and  ia  valued  at  $500,000  annually. 


Liveatock.  poultry  and  bcea  to  the  value  of  $13,000,000  ore  raised  every  year  ffil 

in  this  county.    Yolo  ia  greater  in  land  area  than  the  atate  of  Rhode  laland  and  S! 

haa  within  its  bordera  the  largeal  contiguoua  body  of  unbroken  fertile  la^  in  the  ^ 

atate  of  California.  ffil 

Write  at  once  far  llleTahae  and  get  In  Imich  lallh  o^mrtimlUt*  In  IhiM  ceoHfy.  IVi 

IS 

Yolo  County  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Commission  | 

WOODLAND  YOLO  COUNTY  caufornia  i 


ISIMimbres  Valley  Alfalfa  Farms  Co. 

OPERATING  IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  MEXICO^  RICH,  VIRGIN  PLATEAU  COUNTRY, 

^\j  <|5|?n  O         ^^  '^  6iinna*a  farmmr  of  other  landa  exceptional  opportunities  to  acc^uire 
\  f  r  p  r.lC^  *  producing  form  that  will  pay   good  interest  on  the  ' 

^^  *JM%fc/  country  where 

LAND 
AND  HOME 
BARGAINS 


VALUES  ARE  INCREASING  Ri 
IS    EASY    AND 


fn    •ODtAioaatarn   farm; 


They  tpdl  INDEPENDENCE 

Two  daya  ride  from  Chicago:  one  day  from  Loa  Angeli 
)  of   the 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

ALBERTA 

Th€9e  two  Western  Canadian  Provinces  are  today  developing 
very  rapidly.  The  opportunities  are  numerous  and  varied,  um 
certaimy  worth  investigating.  Some  of  them  of  good  new  towns 
on  new^  railroads;  farm  lands;  timber  and  coal  lands. 
I  have  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  of  investigation  through 
Alberta  ( Western  Canada)  and  have  some  very  interesting  and 
helpful  facts  to  give  Sunset  Readers  concerning  the  country  and 
the  impressions  I  formed.  Enclose  10c  to  cover  postage,  for 
literature  and  full  information.  State  definitely  what  you  are 
interested  in,  so  that  I  can  reply  specifically. 

W.  F.  COLEMAN 

Canadian  Managmr  Sun—t,  Thm  Pacific  Monthfy 


730  Rogers  Building 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


P.  S. — /  can  supply  free  details  and  maps  of  the  wonderful  Peace 
River  country  on  request. 


A  Real  Home 


Are  YOU  looking  for  a  REAL  HOME?  A  place  where  you  will  want  to  remain  even 
after  you  have  made  enough  to  quit.  A  place  where  a  man  with  a  little  capital  and  plenty 
of  energy  is  sure  of  a  living — and  more.  A  place  where  nature  annually  blends  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  sunshine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  luscious  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
command  the  profitable  prices  of  the  world's  best  markets  and  make  living  a  delight.   A 

>lace  where  an  ample  irrigation  system  absolutely  insures  YOUR  crop  and  YOUR  income. 

n  fact,  if  you  are  looking  for  one  of  nature's  BEST  places  you  should  investigate 

"RICHLANDS" 


r. 


our  select  Fruit  and  Farm  land  section  in  Okanagan  Valley  region  in  Central  Southern  British 
Columbia — Canada.  A  district  of  good  soil,  good  climate — churches,  schools,  good  roads  and 
other  necessities  of  a  profitable  and  enjo3^ble  existence. 

Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  ^nH  bring  full  particulars  and  proof.  You'll  be  sur- 
prised how  quickly  this  will  reach  you  if  you  send  NOW. 


Kindly  send  me  full  inf ormaticm  on  Richlands 
fruit  orchards. 


Naick. 


Stexkt. 


North  American  Securities,  Liiiiited 

Capital  Paid  Up  $1330,000 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C.  CANADA 


«• 


Cmr. 


State. 


RmUabim  AgmntB  Wtmtmd—Lihmrai  Commimmion 


»• 
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8%  Mortgage  Inyestments 

For  the  past  few  months  this  Corporation  has  offered  "Sunset"  readers  some 
attractive  real  estate  investments  with  very  gratifying  results.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  drawn  attention  to  mortgage  securities  on  improved  Vancouver 
Real  Estate  and  from  the  large  number  of  enquiries  that  have  resulted  we 
are  convinced  that  a  great  many  investors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  looking  for  just  this  class  of  security,  and  we  have  therefore  decided  to 
feature  our  Mortgage  plan  in  this  issue. 

The  investments  we  offer  are  backed  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
experience  in  the  investment  field  of  Western  Canada,  during  which  time  this 
Corporation  has  built  up  a  reputation  through  its  sound  conservative  business 
methods  that  has  given  it  a  position  in  Western  Canada  financial  circles 
second  to  none. 

Our  Mortgages  are  based  on  improved  Vancouver  City  real  estate  yield- 
ing 8%  on  residential  property  and  6%  to  7%  on  down  town  business  Blocks, 
extending  over  a  term  of  three  years  with  interest  payable  in  quarterly  install- 
ments. A  careful  inspection  of  every  property  submitted  for  loan  is  made 
and  only  50%  of  our  valuation  is  loaned.  We  also  require  that  the  property 
shall  produce  an  annual  net  revenue  equal  to  double  the  interest  on  the 
Mortgage  and  that  Fire  Insurance  for  at  least  the  amount  of  the  Mortgage 
shall  be  carried,  with  loss  payable  to  the  investor  in  case  of  fire.  In  addition 
to  this  our  Attorneys  pass  on  each  title,  and  only  where  their  report  shows  it 
to  be  perfectly  clear  of  any  encumbrance  is  a  Mortgage  granted,  and  it  is  then 
registered  as  a  first  charge  against  the  property  in  the  Government  Land 
Registry  Office. 

Our  investments  will  therefore  stand  the  most  rigid  investigation  and  you 
will  find  them  as  sound  as  any  investment  you  may  be  offered;  at  the  same 
time  yielding  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  a  larger  return  on  your  Capital  than  you 
at  present  receive  with  absolute  security  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  write 
us  and  any  further  information  you  desire  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

We  can  transfer  Mortgages  to  clients  in  sums  of  $1,000  up  to  any  amoimt 
you  may  wish  to  invest. 

OUR  OFFER 

8  of  With  Absolute  Security  Q^Ofn 

1^  Interest  in  Quarterly  Instalments  O  /^ 

Our  Bankers  are  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  also  Dunns  or 
Bradstreets  will  give  you  our  standing. 

Yorkshire  Guarantee  8  Securities  Corporation^  Ltd. 

R.  Kerr  Hoolftatei  Mana({er 

440  SETMODR  STREET  VANGODVER,  CANADA 
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INTERIOR  Sr7t,VA  CcJumlias 
future  ^'lanufactujnng  ana  Commer- 
cial Ca^itaU  OTiers  unriTallea 
opportunities  for  money- making 
Investments,  Business  ana  Homes,  locatea  on 
the  Fraser  and  \Villow  Rivers,  tne  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Pacific  &  Hudson  Bay  and 
otner  railways,  in  tne  centre  or  tne  largest  and 
richest  farming  and  tinther  aistrict  in  interior 
BntisL  Columbia.  It  'will  also  oe  tne  natural 
supply  point  for  tke  -wonderful  Peace  River 
Country  and  tne  rich  Cariboo  Joining  District, 
all  of  -wnich  ensures  its  future.  For  free  maps, 
plats  and  all  infonnation,  'W^rite  the  Pacific  Land 
&  Xownsitea  Company,  Limited,  Joint  Owners 
and  Sole  Agents  for  the  original  and  legal  town- 
site  ■  of  VC^iJJow  River,  599  Richards  Street, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Agents  Wanted 
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EDMONTON 

Forcible  Figures  Strong  Situation 


TopulKtkni,  1»01,  B.liT;  by  wrd  c«imii,  Mkr.  Thna  (rwt  nOlW  irittiiu  oanter  on  Idmoii' 

1*1> — •T,Mt.  ton— Tha  Sruu]  Trunk  PuUlc.  Uu  Caoullaa  Pa- 

..J'''Klff,.»'^*i!Sv'™Ki';S:!!'-JS'f       ««.  ml  th.  OMiMlM  NccthOT.    TI..C»«llu 
u  built  ■  hlcb  lanl  bildf  a  mna  ti  oomplit- 


foT  tlM  MTUi  montbi  wulliic  July  SI,  nit. 


n  ,111,111. 


Tu    BuwiDUiit— iMid  osIt— IMS,   •CMO.Ml; 


CUrmiiubkt  >oi»t(il«l,loa,0(IO.    Tha  Orand 
Tnink  Ptellle  !■  buUdlnc  a  botal  U  o«t  tt, 000,000. 

.  _  Edmonton  to  tha  ohlaf  motzkl  point  of  tha 

Xdmmton,    Kod    bank    doulnc    Bvutm    ibow       Bdnkonton,  Yukon  and  PacUlc  Rallwar,  tba  Dun- 
UuMfnenoMa:   IMS,  tM,«M,m;  tor  »U,  ItM,-       Tas>n,P*ao«Xl*ar  and  BiltUli  Columbia  Xallwar, 


TtT,tM.     Por  tha  HTsn  monUu  ondlnx  'nlr  11,  and  tba  Albarta  and  ITorthwaitam  BaUway. 
1*11,  IllT, 111,011.     Comipondlnf  period  of  UU,  Edmonton  ■■  tba  capital  of  Alberta,  a  PtotIdm 

*U4,111,U«.  vlth  u,  araa  of  iU,iM  aquan  mUm. 
•ir;tS?fS*l?5!3*  U,iE::Ei™«n"^n^o;  ^,T"^'^  about  Edmonton  1.  «,,  rleb  In 

UU,  B,6M,tn.  Bsrloultural,    and  othar   rsnuroai,    only   partly 

Edmonton  baa  (1  mllaa  of  lawan,  111  mllM  of  daxlopad. 
watar  malm,  140  mllai  of  aldawalki,  SI  mllei  of  At  [iraaant,  four  rallwayi  ara  bulldlnc  Into  tba 

ETad  tb*ata,  SOI  acrai  of  publlo  parki,  n  mllM  of  Paaoa  KIw  Valln  and  country  Ncrtband  Wwtof 

ula*ardJ.  Edmonton.      Tbli    countiT    oontatni    40,000,000 

Edmonton  baa  ooal  bodi  oontalnlnc  ility  thou-  aerM  of  land  and  boundlMi  raaourcN  of  mlnanla, 

•and  million  torn  of  coal  diTocUyundar  ma  dt?.  timber,    natural    gaa,    watar    power    and   rattla 

Tblrty  mlnaa  are  operated.  ranflai. 

ALBERTA 
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,,.mlS»- THE  NEWEST  PATTEKN  IN 
/  %,7ml  SILVERWMIE  STANDS  Wm 
'  SMfffiWCTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CKKG 
."Bo-THE  FVRNITURE  OF  SHERATON 
S»  WE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  ADAM 
^W..',r.5  ARE  FAMILIAR  EXAMPLES  OF 


S  OASSIC  STANDARDS  OF  THE  IWS 
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APPROPRIATE  TO  COLONIAL  AND  CEORGIAN 
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V    Christmas 
Suggestion 


from 

Sunset 

Magazine 

THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY 

YOU  have  many  friends 
who  would  appreciate 
a  copy  of  this  number 
of   Sunset    and   we   have  \ 


each  of  whom  we  will  send 
SUNSET  for  three  months. 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC'S  AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNAL  SYSTEM 
OAKLAND  PIER  TERMINAL,  SAN  FRANCISOi  BAY 
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Isn^t  it  Great! 
Page  Ills  this  Issue! 

E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  was  never  belter.     His  enihusiasm 
accounts  for  it.    He  has  had  the  trip  of  his  lifel    Can't  you  feel  the  thriU  of  the 
open,  the  purr  of  the  engine,  the  comfort  of  good  roads,  the  restfiilnea  of  a  scene 
like   that  at  San  Luis  Rey  "on  a  golden  afternoon  when  the  sunl'ght  sifted  and 
softened  by  branches  of  ancient  olive  trees,  ast  a  veil  of  yellow   radiance—?". 

The  "Autobirds  of  Passage"  Started  Expectantly 

"The  Lord  knows  what  we  may  find,  dear  lass— 
And   the  deuce  knows  what  we  may  do—." 

And  TEiey  Came  Back  witfi  a  "Hummer"  of  a  Story 

A  Record    of  a   Motor  Flight   Along    the    Coast 
from    Mexico    to    Alaska    that    is    a    record. 

read  this  first  installment.    Every  man  who  knows  tbe 
joys  of  the  seat  behind  the  steering  wheel  will  want  to 
continue  this  bng  journey  with  Mr.  PowelL    This  a 

neceasaiy  to  set  forth  the  delights,  the  difficulties,  and 

harrowing  experiences  were  found  in  the  land  farther 

horn  were  broken.    "The  Log  of  the  Sunset  Car"  is 
srme  story,  it's  THE  BIG  AUTOMOBILE  STORY 
OF  THE  YEAR.     It  is  a  picture  of  the  magnifioent 
Farthest  West,  painted  in  the  raii^w  colors  of  its 
endless  variety,  by  a  man  who  has  seen  the  wonder  and 
the  gloiy  ^  "aU  the  world  beside."    Withm  the  month 
it  should  be  on  the  library  table  oi  every  automobile 
enthusiast  in  the  coimlty, 

Youll  want  your  friends  to  read  it  and  you'll  want 
to  keep  your  own  copy.   How  can  you  do  both?  We've 
worked  out  a  plan  that  wiU  help  you.    And  it  win  hdp 
us  in  our  effort  to  send  the  story  of  the  Ocrious  Wat 
to  aU  the  world. 

SUNSET  Adverl 
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Every  Automobile 


wner  in  iunenca 


should  read  this  series  of  articles.  One  patriotic  citizen  of  the  State  of  Washington  has 
ahready  said  that  were  the  glories  of  the  Cascades  alone  known  to  the  people  of  America 
the  Alps  would  be  called  ^e  Cascades  of  Europe.  Do  you  catch  that?  Comparisons 
are  always  odious  but  we  have  always  given  Switzerland  the  best  of  the  bargain 
because  the  wonders  of  the  West  have  not  been  nearly  so  popular  or  so  intimately  dis- 
cussed by  travelers.    Watch  developments  during  Uie  succeeding  years! 

We  said  we  had  worked  out  a  plan  that  will  help  you  help  us  and  in  that  way  help  the 
other  fellow.  We  want  every  automobile  owner  to  read  Sunset  during  the  coming 
year.  We  want  him  to  get  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country  and  with  this 
magazine.  We  will  send  a  three  months  subscription  to  you  or  any  triend  3^ou  name 
for  50  cents,  beginning  with  the  big  Christmas  issue,  notwithstanding  the  fact*  that  the 
price  of  the  magazine  advances  with  this  issue  to  $2.50  the  year. 

And  as  a  Further  Inducement 

we  are  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  California  State  Automobile  Association, 
who  have  allowed  us  to  reproduce  a  copjmghted  fflGHWAY  MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AND  NEVADA  (the  retail  price  of  wluch  is  $2.00),  to  give  you  absolutely  free  one  of 
these  maps  in  addition  to  the  three  months  subscription.  When  open  this  map  is 
17x42  inches  in  size  and  folds  to  a  neat  4x93^  pocket  size.  It  is  bound  with  protective 
cardboard  cover  and  has  been  pronounced  by  engineers  the  best  map  of  its  kind 
published. 

YOU  CAN  KEEP  THE  MAP  AND  SEND  THE  MAGAZINE  TO  A  FRIEND, 
OR  YOU  CAN  KEEP  BOTH  THE  MAP  AND  THE  MAGAZINE.  IF  YOU 
SEND  SUNSET  TO  A  FRIEND  WE  WILL,  IN  ADDITION  TO  SENDING  THE 
MAP  TO  YOU,  MAIL  A  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  CARD  TO  YOUR  FRIEND 
CALLING  ATTENTION  TO  YOUR  REMEMBRANCE  IN  THIS  DELIGHTFUL 
MANNER. 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE,  460  Foartb  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Gentlemen:  —Herewith  pleaae  find  50  cents  for  which  please  send : 


Road  Map  to 


n         SUNSET  for  three  months  to 


Name .. 
Address. 


Name  .. 
Address. 
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$1850 


$1350 


FOUR  FORWARD  SPEEDS-ELECTRIC  SELF  STARTING  AND  LIGHTING 

SBX  HOKADt  T<W,  DEMOUNTABLE  RIMS.  WINDSHIELD,  SPEEDOHEnrER.  ELECTRIC  HORN,  AND  OTHER 

EQUIPMENT  POUND  ON  THE  HIGHEST  PRICED  CARS. 


HERRESHOFF  MOTOR  COMPANY  CHMIUFACnJUM).  DETrROIT.  MICH. 

HERRESHOFF  MOTOR  SALES  COMPANY  (DISTRIBUTORS),  TROY»N.Y. 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 
"The  Port  of  Adventure" 

A  Romance  of  the  California  Miseioa  Landa  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M,  Williamsoo, 
authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "My  Friend,  the  ChautEeur," 
etc.  Illustrated.  ^OOpages,  Doubleday,PaKe&Co.,Pub]i8her8.  NetSl.35 

"Under  the  Sky  in  California" 

by  Charles  Francis  Saunders,  author  of  "The  Indians  of  the  Terraced 
Houses,"  "A  Window  in  Arcady,"  etc.  Illustrated  from  photographs. 
300  pagea.     McBride,  Nast  &  Company,  Publishers. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  EITHER  BOOK) 


AND 


SUNSET   MAGAZINE 


FOR  ONE  YEAR 
OR 


BOTH  BOOKS  AND  , 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE  for  one  teak' 


$2.00 
$3.00 


If  jrou  viah  to  make  a  Chriatmaa  present  of  the  above  offer  we  will  send  the  book  and  ma^me  to 
aDyaddrenfumiahed&ndwillalaoinailBbeautifulChristmaacardadvisii^  that  they  areb^ugBoit 
with  your  greetings.  Send  order  and  remittance  to 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE  460  Fourth  Street  San  Franciico 


In  wriUnc  to  kdrertiMn  plea**  meatiDii  SUNSET,  The  PuiSc  MoDthiT 
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What  and  Why 
Is  the  Internal  Bath? 

By  C.  Gilbert  Percival,  M.  D. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  present  generation  living  unnatural 
lives  and  being,  for  that  reason,  only  half 
as  energetic,  enthusiastic,  ambitious  or  even 
healthy  as  it  should  be — 

And  this  is  so — 

The  confined  lives  that  we  live,  the  lack 
of  constant  exercise  (for  it  must  be  constant 
to  be  effective),  and  the  strenuous  require- 
ments of*  our  business  or  social  duties, 
directly  bring  on  a  condition,  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past, 
though  it  does  more  to  rob  us  of  power, 
spirit  and  ambition  than  any  other  one 
thing  known  to  Medicine. 

But  Nature  has  provided,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  an  immediate  and  perfectly 
natural  relief  for  this  condition,  and  over 
five  hundred  thousand  Americans  are 
already  taking  advantage  of  it. 

When  you  are  ill  and  a  physician  is 
called,  the  first  step  that  he  takes,  no  maUer 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  is  to  dean  out 
the  colon  (large  intestine). 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

One  is  that  no  medicine  can  possibly  take 
effect  while  there  is  waste  matter  in  the 
Colon — 

The  other  and  most  sign'ficant  reason  is 
that  if  the  Colon  did  not  contain  this  waste, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  would  not  have  been 
ill  at  all. 

The  penalty  for  the  lives  we  live  is  agreed 
on  by  all  Physicians  to  be  the  dogging  up 
of  our  colons  with  waste  matter  which  the 
system  does  not  voluntarily  carry  off — 

This  waste  is  extremely  poisonous;  the 
blood  circulation  comes  in  suffidently  dose 
contact  with  this  waste  to  take  up  these 


poisons  by  absorption  and  distribute  them 
throughout  the  body — 

The  result  is  a  gradual  weakening  of  the 
blood  forces;  the  liver  becomes  sluggish; 
biliousness  asserts  itself;  we  become  heavy, 
dull,  and  develop  a  more  or  less  nervous  fear 
of  anything  we  undertake — the  more  this 
waste  accumulates,  the  more  we  are  affected, 
until  at  last  we  become  really  ill  and  in- 
capadtated. 

» 

Now  the  Internal  Bath  is  the  one  process, 
with  the  assistance  of  simple  warm  water, 
properly  introduced  in  a  new  and  natural 
way,  that  will  keep  the  colon  as  clean  and 
sweet  and  pure  as  Nature  demands  it  to  be 
for  perfect  health. 

Enlightened  physicians  by  thousands  are 
prescribing  this  new  method  which  is  fully 
explained  in  "The  What,  The  Why,  The 
Way"  of  Internal  Bathing,  by  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  M.D.,  of  134  West  65th  Street, 
New  York  City.  This  he  will  send  on  re- 
quest if  you  mention  Sunset. 

It  explains  just  why  this  method  has 
proven  superior  to  any  other  (induding 
drugs),  for  removing  this  troublesome 
waste;  it  also  contains  many  other  inter- 
esting facts  and  statistics  which  cannot  be 
touched  on  here. 

So  if  you  are  nearly  well  and  want  to  get 
really  up  to  "concert  pitch;"  if  you  want  to 
feel  consistently  bright,  confident,  ambitious 
and  enthusiastic — In  fact,  no  matter  what 
your  condition,  sick  or  well,  the  experience 
of  other  hundreds  of  thousands  would  prove 
it  worth  your  while  to  at  least  send  for  the 
book,  and  look  further  into  this  method  and 
its  history. 
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llTis  CHRISTMAS- 

Make  it  ELECTRICAL 

and  IL^e  it  PRACTICAL 


It  is  ever  the  desire  to  find  something  new  to 
^^"^12^"^  8'^'*  expreasion  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  With  the 

growing  trend  toward  sane  and  practical  giving  the 
range  of  choice  that  is  offered  in  electrical  devices 
for  home  comfort  and  home  convenience  appeals 
strongly  to  one  who  would  select  for  a  gift  that  which 
is  attractive  both  for  its  novelty  and  practicability. 

Where  is  the  wife  or  mother  who  would  not 
enthuse  over  a  real  electric  vacuum  cleaner  or  an 
electric  washing  machine?  Think  of  the  lasting 
pleasure  that  would  be  present  in  a  home  equipped 
with  Inter-phones,  whichsave  useless  stair-climbing. 

wSib^MaMm  Other  things  which  give  pleasure  and  satisfoction 

lh.Qo  much  out  of  proportion  to  their  coat,  and  for  which 

the  cost  for  electric  current  to  operate  is  so  low  that 
it  need  scarcely  be  considered,  are  electric  irons, 
coffee  percolators,  cha&ig  dishes,  bread  toasters  and 
warming  pads.  All  of  these  and  other  electric 
goods  are  to  be  had  in  highest  quality  amoi^  the 

Western  *  Etectrk 

AonvG  •  Utilities 

Anything  with  the  VTestem  Electric  name  carries 
*****^5'^'''^  asauranceof  quality  and  guarantee  of  worth.  Every 
Thiiiiiimiitiif^i  time  you  use  your  Bell  Telephone  you  hold  in 
*"'  '™*""  *^-  your  tiand  an  evidence  ofWestem  Electric  efficiency. 

The  same  degree  of  excellence  is  to  be  found  in 
every  other  Vf  estem  Electric  article. 

Electrical  dealars  all  over  tbe  cotinti;  mU 
If  7011  cannot  find  tbem  at  the  dealer^  In  jrour  to 
any  of  our  honseB  in  the  dtiea  listed  balow,  and  n 
lileranire  on  any  article  In  which  70a  are  interao' 
70U  where  in  youT  vicinity  It  can  b«  purcbaBed. 


Jt 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COM 
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W   St,  ].  SLOANE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Nonhem  Calilomu  Diuribuion 


Grass  Rtmltut« 


means  furniture  far  above 
the  ordinary  and  distinc- 
tively in  a  class  by  itself, 
TTiere  is  no  other  furniture 
like  CREX  and  nothing 
more  acceptable  as  a  Xmas 
Gift. 

Ask  yoiT  dealer  for  CREX 

Nta  iooklel! 

No.  277,  AtUilIc  Horn*  Fumtihlagi. 

ttnl  fnt,  on  ttqaett 


Prairie  Grass  Furniture  Co. 

Sole  Manulacturen 

Clendale,  Long  Island, 
New  York 


■tSaC"  IkniJd  Iwip  hr  dwH  (Dd  >«<>lc(ii>t  all  Ud.^ 
lod coign i< Soole.  BniikudNibackltictiHU.   AajoAiM.lic. 

"GILT  EDGE,"  tbe  «It  Ixia'  ihoe  ikoHH  ibu  podtiTelj 
aat.iD.OIL     BUcbu.lPaUBl.dis-  uilS^Ehs'i  hodT ud 


iHUBfithv  .full  n..  pivkMe,  cttuacpud. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS.   &   CO. 

sua  Albanr  Su  Caubridaa,  Maa. 


Brass  Band  Bargains! 

40%  saving — and  the  satiafaclion  of  dealing  with 
the  biggest  bouse  in  the  buHineas.    AmeTican 

Ptotenion.1  Camels  and  Baad  Iiutrumeriu  ijiac  out-umc 
aad  out-«ell  all  others,  at  priteA  much  less  thaa  other  bigb- 
arado  make  Free  cataLog,  Band  Herald,  tEsy  temu. 
Evity  bduoemcHt.      AmatcurB  ihould  lue  ProfenioDal 
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Country  Lift  Prtn 
CanUn  CUy,  N.  Y, 


L  _^^~> 

m 
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m 
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Whtn  the  World'* 
Ironf  it  Mode 


ifl 


Forward  Looking  Men  and  Women  Need 

TftEVORLD'S\A)RK 


«« 


THE  FORWARD-LOOKING  MAGAZINE" 


A  fearless,  constructive  magazine  with  positive  aims  and 
qualities.  I  ts  hobby  is  always  to  build  up  and  strengthen. 
It  is  working  now  for  a  great  upbuilding  year  in  ]9]4. 

Forward -Looking  Articles 


A  RACE  OF  HUMAN 

THOROUGHBREDS 

By  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  An  au- 
thorized interview  by  one  who  has 
known  him  for  fifteen  years.  Correct- 
ing popular  fallacies  about  eugenics, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  and 
informing  articles  ever  written  on 
this  important  subject. 


GIVING  JUDGES  THE 
POWER  TO  BE  JUST 

The  third  article  in  George  W.  Alger's 
great  series,  Swift  and  Cheap  Justice, 
He  shows  comprehensively  and  clear- 
ly what  is  being  done  to  give  our 
judges  the  opportunity  to  be  just. 
Illustrated  with  portraits  of  promi- 
nent lawyers. 


Ho^vard  Elliott,  Chairmsm  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  has  an  illuminating 
forecast  on  What  I  Am  Trying  to  Do. 


Sua. 
12-13 

m 

m  Dear 

lisirs: 
?.;j^J      Enclosed 
find  50  cents 


(f^J^i  for  4  months' 
'^  - '  trial  subscription 
to    the    World's 


I&^  Work. 


There  are  many  other  striking  features  in  this  issue.    In  the  series 
Who  Govern  the  United  States^  ''Houston,  of  Agriculture,"  is  the  very 
interesting  subject.    Burton  J.  Hendrick  has  a  thrilling  account  of 
"Fighting  the  Black  Death  in  Manchuria.*'    Hubert  Bruce  Fuller 
writes  on  "The  Water  Power  War."   Carl  Crow  writes  entertain- 
ingly on  "America  First  in  Athletics."    There  is  also  a  very 
timely  article  by  Amo  Dosch  entitled  "How  Business  Is 
Standing  Tariff  Revision."      The  March  of  Events^  fine 
interpretative  editorials,  with  portraits  of  the  master 
workers,  and  all  the  other  regular  departments  are  in 
this  December  issue. 


4:^ 

M  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

J^il^^  Garden  aty.  New  York 


Rmmmmbmr — in  a  ymar  you  get  1,S00  pages  and 
more  than  1,000  graphic  pictaree 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
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CowUry  Uf*  Preu 


Tyi>\ 


When  "CcutUry 
Life  in  Ammca" 
Is  Mad* 


The  Christmas  Annual  of 


ill  Mi% 


■■  *■ ' 


rf'4.' 


Is  full  of  color  and  beauty,  alive  with  holiday  spirit  and  fun. 
This  luxuriant  annual  will  be  as  good  as  Country  Life  in 
America's  best.  In  England  the  great  annuals  fill  a  definite 
place  in  the  holiday  celebration;  no  other  publication  comes 
so  near  to  meeting  the  same  need  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Among  the  contents  are  the  following: 

WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON'S  exquisite  new  serial, 
**The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires"  is  commenced. 

JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK  writes  of  "The  Dog  Teams  of  the 
Northern  Woods  "  and  shows  remarkable  photographs. 

LUCIUS  C.  PARDEE  in  "The  Story  of  Nyctea,  the  Great 
White  Owl "  has  written  a  brand  new  sort  of  a  nature  story. 
Exquisite  color  illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

ELLA  M.  BOULT  tells  the  story  of  "The  Nativity,  a  Mira- 
cle Play  in  New  England";  striking  color  illustrations, 

HENRY  W.  LANIER  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  winter 
sport  in  his  charming  paper  "Snow  Fun  in  Maine." 

LUKE  VINCENT  LOCKWOOD,  the  great  authority,  begins 
his  unique   series  on  "Old  American  Silver '*  with  an 
article  on  "  Spoons." 


ss- 


We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  coupon  on  this  page.     It  entitles  you 

to  this  issue  and  the  next  four  for  a  dollar  bill.     The  regular  price 

of  the  Christmas  Annual  alone  is  fifty  cents.    January  will  be  the  ^ 

Motor  Number  and  it  and  succeeding  issues  will  contain  these 

serials  and  series:  **The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,"  "Country  Life 

Goes  West,"  'True  Stories  of  the  Northern  Frontier,"  *  What  the 

Neighbors  Did,"  "Old  American  Silverware,"  "Little  Stories  ^    ber  issue. 


%^- 
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Dear  Sirs: 

I  enclose 

one  dollar  for 

jS*     which   please 

K^      send  me  Country 

^   Life  in  America  for 

^^     five   months    begin- 

V    ning  with  the  Deoeia- 


of  Big  Farmers";  these  departments — "Dogs,"   "Better 
Stock,"  "Poultry,"  "The  Automobile,"  "From  a  Country 
Window,"  "Experiment  Station  News."  And  there  will         ^ 
always  be  new  articles,  including  many  on  house  build-  -^ 

ing  and  gardening  with  numerous  illustrations. 

USE   THIS    COUPON 


<f_ 


e 
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You  only  have 

to  know  the  name 

"Dittmann" 

When  you  go  to  a  Dittmann 
shoe  store,  you  know' yon  have 
the  choice  of  quality  shoes,  made 
with  care  on  lasts  diat  give  com- 
fort, and  are  up-to-date  in  style. 

You  know  you  have  the  best 
shoe  that  can  be  ;bought  for  the 
price  you  pay. 

Dress  shoes,  heavy  work  shoes, 
business  shoes,  school  shoes;  for 
ladies,  for  men,  for  children; 
shoes  that  *  are  correct  for  all 
occasions,  all  ages,  all  classes,  in- 
suring shoe  comfort  and  shoe 
satisfaction,  are  found  in  every 
Dittmann  shoe  store. 

For  the  children,  buy 

Nine  0*CIock 
School  Shoes 

I  — The  teacher  of 

'  economy — 

Nine  O'clock  cou- 
pons get  school  flags. 

//  fayi  U  tradt  with  Dittmann  Dtaltrt 

X^UXnttuin  SHoe  Co* 

Monufaoturen  ST.  LOUIS 
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Firfelt  slippers,  popular  and  prac- 
tical as  Christmas  presents,  are 
serviceable  all  through  the  year. 

They  are  restful  and  comfort- 
able. Healthful,  too,  because 
Firfelt  is  porous  and  permits  proper 
circulation  of  the  air. 


for  women,  men  and  children 

is  made  of  fine  quality  felt,  with  light 
and  durable  leather  soles  which  retain 
die  slipper's  shape  and  assure  long 
service  and  satisfacboo. 

Write  for   "Style*"— 1913-1914 

our  new  calalog 

prioud  ii  colon,  ihowing  pacta  and  ilwpa 
which  Duf  be  had  in  cighleca  ■ttractiTe  colon, 
li  your  dealer  cwraoi  wpply  joo,  ordtf  hron 
UK  rilling  deiired  color  ud  fiie  of  tfreet  ihoe. 
The  ii«ne  "FIRFELT,"  pUiily  rt*mped  no 
the  *ale  ol  evay  ilippo,  ii  ] 


Worcester  Stippa*  Company 

404  Park  Atbiiub  Worceater, 
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The  Utility  Gift 

TpHE  value  of  any  article  consists 
not  in  the  mere  possession  of  it, 
but  in  the  service  it  renders — 

BIS  SELL'S 

Carpet  Sweeper 


"WtSWEEPTHEWORLD" 
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FORB^^ 
SKIN  BATH 


CUTICIM 
SOAP 

Assisted  when  neces- 
sary by  gentle  applica- 
tions of  CuticuraOint- 
ment,  affords  speedy 
relief  in  most  cases  of 
baby  rashes,  itchings 
and  irritations. 
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For  an  earlier  breakfast 


FOR  an  earlier  break- 
fast— two  Big  Bens, 
one  for  the  cook  and  one 
for  yourself. 

Hers  set  for  an  hour  earlier, 
yours  for  a  slow  cup  of  coffee, 
tHe  cream  oR  the  news  and — 
another  cup  if  you  please. 

Each  presenting  two  ways  of 
getting  up  early:  on  the  install- 
fneni  plan  by  coaxing  you  at 
half  minute  intervals  for  all  of 


ten  minutes — on  the  get  it  over 
plan  by  settling  it  for  good 
with  one  straight  five  minute 
ring. 

Each  prepared  to  do  it  as 
you  choose  and  ready  to  ring- 
off  in  the  middle  of  his  call 
whenever  you  please. — Each  7 
inches  tall,  pleasing  to  wind, 
pleasing  to  read  and  pleasing 
to  hear. 

Each  $2.50  anywhere  in  the  States, 
$3.00  anywhere  in  Canada.  Each 
made  in  La  Salle,  lllinoii,  h  Westclax. 


